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ECCLESIASTICAL   HISTORY. 


LECTURE     LVII. 


JReirospe^ — Corrupt  state  of  the  church  ofRome^Jrom  the  ninth  to 
the  fourteenth  century — Illustrated  hy  quotations  from  Catholic 
writers.  On  the  profligacy  of  the  Clergy^  from  St.  Bernard — 
Cardinal  Cusanus — Nicholas  of  Clemangis — Marsilius  of  Padua 
— the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  —  Ambassador  of  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria — Charles  IX.  King'  of  France. — Intolerable  arrogance 
of  the  Popes  J  from  Augustin  Steuchus — Politianus,  tfc. — Their 
Blasphemy f  hy  Cardinal  Baronius — Raynaldus — Faulus  Jovius^ 
8fc. —  TTteir  Dispensations^  by  John  Gerson — Decretals  of  Gregory 
VI L — Prostitution  of  Ecclesiastical  Functions — Simony — Depo^ 
sition  of  Princes — Claim  to  Infallibility^  Sfc. 

In  the  preceding  course  of  Lectures  I  have  briefly  narrated  the 
sanguinary  proceedings  of  the  court  of  Rome  towards  the  various 
sects  which,  from  time  to  time,  had  risen  up  to  bear  their  testi* 
mony  against  its  numerous  corruptions  and  manifold  abuses,  and 
more  especially,  the  sects  of  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses, 
whose  history  I  deemed  it  expedient  to  prosecute,  without  inter- 
mission, to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  which  time  the 
total  dispersion  of  the  churches  of  their  communion,  in  Piedmont, 
by  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV.,  may  be  said  to  have  extinguished 
the  light  which  for  so  many  centuries  had  shone  throughout 
those  favoured  valleys  and  the  south  of  France. 

In  the  present  course  we  shall  have  to  trace  the  conflict  betwixt 
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2  LECTURE    LVII. 

truth  and  error,  light  and  darkness^  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and 
the  man  of  sin,  in  various  other  oountines,  our  own  among  the 
rest ;  and  to  lay  a  proper  foundation  for  it,  I  shall  occupy  the 
present  lecture  witli  an  attempt  to  sketch  a  view  of  the  state  of 
Christendom  at  that  particular  juncture  when  a  reformation 
began  to  dawn  upon  the  benighted  nations  of  Europe. 

I  have  often  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  these  lectures,  to 
remind  my  hearers  of  the  divine  simplici^  which  characterized 
the  religion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  instituted  by  him  and 
his  apostles,  recommended  by  their  sermons,  exemplified  in  their 
conduct,  and  enjoined  upon  his  disciples  in  their  writings.  We 
have  seen  the  various  steps  by  which  a  departure  from  this  ancient 
order  of  things  took  place,  and  what  professed  to  be  tlie  church 
of  Christ  became  framed  according  to  the  platform  and  model  of 
secular  empires.  Our  forefathers  beheld  an  almost  innumerable 
class  of  dignitaries,  or  church  officers,  elevated  by  pompous  titles, 
ecclesiastical  canons,  honours,  pre-eminences,  and  privileges,  up- 
held by  the  riches  and  splendour  of  the  world,  and  the  whole  de* 
pending  on  a  sovereign  high-priest,  who  had  impiously  usurped 
the  place  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  lifted  up  himself  above  the 
whole  church,  as  its  rightful  monarch,  claiming  the  prerogatives 
of  Deity — one  whose  words  must  be  laws,  and  his  laws  oracles ; 
who  assumed  to  reign,  not  only  over  the  external  actions  of  men, 
but  to  lord  it  over  their  souls  and  consciences  also,  demanding 
implicit  obedience  and  subjection  to  whatever  he  dictated. 

In  this  motley  compound  of  things  secular  and  sacred,  this  he- 
terogeneous mixture  of  worldly  pomp  and  grandeur  with  the 
humbling  doctrine  of  the  cross,  they  found  something  very  foreign 
to  the  scriptural  representation  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  the  more  thinking  part  of  them  could  not  but  call  to  mind 
the  Saviour's  own  words  to  his  disciples  before  he  left  the  earth : 
<<  The  kings  of  the  Crentiles  exercise  lordship  over  them ;  and  they 
that  exercise  authority  upon  them  are  called  bene&ctors :  but  it 
shall  not  be  so  among  you ;  but  he  that  is  greatest  among  you, 
let  him  be  as  the  younger,  and  he  that  is  chief,  as  he  that  doth 
serve.*'*     To  the  pastors,  elders,  or  bishops,  of  such  a  community, 

•  Loke.  zxii.  25»  26. 
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CORRUPT   STATE   OF  THE   CHURCH    OF    ROME.  3 

the  apostle  Peter  woald  never  have  said,  <*  Feed  the  flock  of 
God  which  is  among  you — not  as  being  lords  over  God's  heri- 
tage."* From  such  a  corrupt  state  of  things,  it  was  but  too 
manifest  that  the  spirit  of  the  world  had  got  full  possession  of  the 
church,  and  had  blinded  their  eyes  so  as  to  make  them  forget 
what  pastors  or  bishops  were  in  their  fii-st  institution,  and  what 
they  ought  to  be.  The  greater  part  of  the  bishops  were  become 
lords,  properly  so  called,  and  some  of  them  had  even  become 
sovereign  princes.  It  would  not  be  very  easy  under  such  a  con- 
stitution of  things  to  watch  over  the  flock,  much  less  to  repel  the 
doctrines,  customs,  and  maxims,  which  have  a  tendency  to  favour 
or  advance  that  lordly  domination. 

Covetousness  and  ambition  generally  go  hand  in  hand :  they 
nourish  and  mutually  sustain  one  another.  Our  forefathers  con- 
sequently saw  them  reigning  together  among  ecclesiastics  during 
a  long  tract  of  time;  and  great  and  loud  were  the  complaints  to 
which  they  gave  rise.  In  fact,  the  avarice  of  the  court  of  Rome 
became  proverbial,  insomuch  that  the  clergy  were  reproached 
with  an  insatiable  greediness  of  heaping  up  riches.  Of  this,  in- 
deed, the  immense  treasure  they  amassed,  the  care  and  caution 
which  they  exercised  to  hinder  an  alienation  and  procure  an  in- 
crease, are  a  sufficient  proof.  **  They  feed  on  the  sins  of  my 
people,^  said  St.  Bernard,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century, — 
*<  that  is  to  say,  they  require  money  for  their  sins,  without  making 
any  other  account  of  the  sinners.  Which  of  the  clergy  may  you 
not  observe  far  more  careful  to  empty  the  purses  of  those  who 
sit  under  them  than  to  destroy  their  vices  ?" — "An  ungovernable 
appetite  of  those  lands  that  are  annexed  to  the  churches,"  said 
Cardinal  Cusanus,  **  engrosses  the  hearts  of  the  aspiring  bishops, 
so  that  we  see  them  do  that  openly  after  their  promotion  which 
they  secretly  coveted  before.  All  their  care  is  for  things  tem- 
poral, while  they  are  unconcerned  about  what  is  spiritual.  But 
this  was  not  contemplated  by  the  emperors ;  they  little  thought 
that  the  spiritual  aflairs  of  men  would  be  engulphed  in  the  tem- 
poral, when  they  gave  those  possessions  to  the  churches. "f 

•  1  Peter  v.  3. 
t  Bernard  in  Cant.  Serm.  77.    Nichol.  Ciuan.  lib.  Hi.  de  Concord.  Cath.  c.  29. 
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4  LECTURE   LVII. 

We  cannot  reasonably  wonder  that  to  the  sin  of  covetoosness 
there  was  annexed  a  great  and  scandalous  neglect  of  the  functions 
of  the  ministry.  A  preaching  bishop  was  so  rare  a  thing  during 
a  long  succession  of  ages,  that  it  was  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
The  care  of  the  poor,  visiting  the  sick,  comforting  the  afflicted, 
instructing  the  ignorant,  studying  the  scriptures,  and  the  various 
other  duties  pertaining  to  the  pastoral  office,  were,  if  not  totally 
abandoned,  at  least  extremely  neglected.  The  whole  was  almost 
reduced  to  a  routine  of  lip-service,  repeating  the  formularies  of  a 
liturgy,  which  very  few  of  the  people  understood,  and  this  would 
generally  apply  to  the  priest  himself.  Hence  the  complaint  of 
Nicholas  de  Clemangis,  archdeacon  of  Bayeux,  who  flourished 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that,  <<  the  study  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  and  those  who  taught  them  were  derided  by  all, 
and  that  which  is  yet  more  amazing  is,  that  it  is  chiefly  the  bishops 
who  scoff  at  them,  preferring  their  own  traditions  to  the  ordinances 
of  God."  "  Now.  a-days,''  says  he,  "  the  office  of  preaching,  which 
is  so  admirable  and  so  glorious,  and  which  heretofore  belonged  to 
the  pastors  only,  is  considered  by  them  so  vile  that  there  is  nothing 
which  they  account  more  unworthy  of  their  grandeur,  or  which 
brings  more  reproach  on  their  dignity."  They  openly  avowed 
that  it  belonged  only  to  the  begging  friars  to  preach,  and  not 
to  them. 

No  wonder  that  ignorance  was  one  inevitable  consequence  of 
such  shameful  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  of  the 
church.  TTliis  ignorance  was  both  great  and  general ;  the  fact 
is  attested  by  the  barbarism  of  the  schools,  by  the  matter  and 
style  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  books  that  were  written  from  the 
tenth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  by  the  express  testimony  of 
various  authors.  "  The  church  of  God,"  saith  St.  Bernard, 
«  every  day,  in  divers  manners,  finds  by  sad  experience  in  what 
great  danger  she  is,  when  the  shepherd  knows  not  where  the 
pastures  are,  nor  the  guide  where  the  right  way  is,  and  when  the 
very  man  who  should  speak  for  God,  and  on  his  side,  is  ignorant 
what  is  the  will  of  his  Master."  Marsilius  of  Padua,  also,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  thus  describes  matters  in  his  time.  *'  In 
these  days,  when  the  government  of  the  church  is  corrupted,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  priests  and  bishops  are  but  meanly  instructed 
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in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  I  dare  say  they  are  incapable  of 
deckling  the  doubts  of  their  faith.  For  ambition,  covetousness, 
and  canvassings  to  obtain  the  temporal  benefices,  occupy  their 
time  and  attention,  and  they  purchase  in  effect  by  their  services 
or  their  prayers,  by  their  gold  or  by  their  favour,  all  the  dignities 
oF  the  age.  Ciod  is  my  witness,  and  great  numbers  of  his  faithful 
also,  that  I  remember  to  have  seen  many  priests,  many  abbots, 
and  many  prelates,  so  void  of  knowledge,  that  they  have  not 
known  how  to  speak  even  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar."  * 

Those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history  can- 
not be  ignorant  of  the  lamentations  that  all  honest  men  then 
made,  and  the  appalling  descriptions  they  have  left  us  in  their 
writings  of  those  times.  One  may  read  St.  Bernard,  for  the 
twelfth  century, — Cardinal  Hugo,  for  the  thirteenth, — William, 
bish(^  of  Mendo,  for  the  fourteenth, — and  for  the  fifteenth, 
Werner  Rollewink,  a  Carthusian  monk  of  Cologne,  in  justifica- 
Uon  of  what  has  now  been  said,  and  for  the  sixteenth,  which 
was  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  who  does  not  know  that  it  was 
extremely  corrupted  ?  One  of  the  matters  so  vehemendy  com- 
plained of  by  the  ambassador  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria  before  the 
council  of  Trent  on  the  behalf  of  his  master,  and  upon  which 
he  so  much  insisted,  was  the  dissolute  lives  of  the  clergy  !  He 
declared  that  '*  he  could  not  describe  their  horrible  wickedness 
without  offending  the  chaste  ears  of  his  audience" — that  the 
prince,  his  master,  must  remonstrate  with  the  council,  '<  that  the 
correction  of  points  of  doctrine  would  be  vain  and  unprofitable 
if  they  did  not  first  correct  their  manners, — that  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy  was  defamed  by  reason  of  their  luxury, — that  while 
the  civil  magistrate  would  not  suffer  a  layman  to  have  a  concu- 
bine, yet  among  the  clergy  it  was  so  common  a  thing  to  have 
them,  that  amidst  a  hundred  priests  not  more  than  three  or  four 
oould  be  found  who  either  kept  not  whores  or  were  not  married, 
the  one  secredy,  and  the  other  publicly."  f 

<<It  is   with  shame  that  I  speak  it,"  said  the  cardinal    of 


*  Bernard,  de  verbis  evangel.  '*  Diiit  Simon/'  &c.,  p.  1000.      Marsil.  de  Pad. 
Defeng.  pacis,  part  ii.  cap.  20. 

t  HiBtory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  book  vi. 
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Lorraine^  in  au  oration  which  he  made  to  the  same  council, 
'<  but  it  is  also  with  a  sensible  displeasure  that  I  mention  the  lives 
we  have  led.  We  are  the  cause  that  have  swelled  this  storm  so 
high ;  let  us  cast  ourselves  into  the  sea;  and  since  you  have  our 
confisssion,  punish  us  after  what  manner  you  please."  A  little 
before  this,  he  had  said,  ^Uhat  the  troubles  wherewith  France 
was  agitated  were  the  effect  of  a  just  judgment  of  God,  and 
that  they  had  drawn  that  judgment  on  themselves  by  that  cor- 
ruption of  manners  which  was  to  be  found  among  all  orders  of 
men,  and  by  the  subversion  of  all  ecclesiastical  discipline."  Hb 
royal  master,  Charles  IX.,  in  the  instructions  which  he  had  given 
the  cardinal  how  to  deport  himself  before  that  august  assembly, 
the  council  of  Trent,  had  expressly  put  down  this  article,  ^^  that 
his  majesty,  with  the  most  extreme  regret,  was  constrained  to 
complain  of  the  lascivious  lives  of  the  ecclesiastics,  who  brou^t 
so  much  scandal  and  corruption  amongst  the  common  people 
that  to  him  it  seemed  necessary  it  should  very  speedily  be 
provided  against." 

Now,  if  such  was  the  character  of  the  clergy  of  those  days,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  divine  what  that  of  the  common  people  must 
have  been ;  for  men  of  such  impure  manners  could  be  ill  qualified 
to  be  guardians  of  faith  and  piety.  Indeed,  those  who  have 
looked  into  the  histories  of  Luitprand,  of  Glaber,  Matthew  Paris, 
Platina,  Baronius,  and  many  others,  must  be  aware,  that  from  the 
ninth  century  and  onwards  the  see  of  Rome  has  been  most  fre- 
quently filled  with  ponti£&  whose  lives  and  actions  have  been  a 
scandal  to  the  world.  Every  one  knows  the  complaints  with 
which  Europe  rang,  not  merely  against  the  popes,  but  against 
all  that  they  call  the  court  of  Rome,  the  corruption  of  wbidi 
was  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  a  similar  state  of  things  through- 
out Christendom.  Thinking  men  naturally  reasoned  ^t  persons 
whose  lives  were  so  licentious  could  not  have  much  concern  about 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  their  fellow-creatures,  or 
that  a  court  which  for  many  ages  had  been  accused  of  being  the 
very  focus  of  vice,  could  at  the  same  time  be  the  centre  of  faith 
and  holiness. 

Another  striking  feature  in  the  complexion  of  the  Romish 
hierarchy  at  this  period,  was  the   intolerable  pride  and  arro- 
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gance  of  those  who  filled  the  papal  chair:  requiring  their  feet  to 
be  kissed  with  a  submission  beyond  what  was  yielded  to  kings — 
making  themselves  to  be  borne  on  men's  shoulders — ^and  to  be 
serred  by  the  greatest  princes,  or  by  their  ambassadors — to  wear 
a  triple  crown — and  be  adored  upon  the  altar,  after  their  election. 
And  what  shall  we  say  of  those  proud  titles  which  they  affected  to 
have  given  them — blasphemously  arrogating  the  very  titles  of  the 
Most  High,  of  which  take  the  very  words  of  the  canon  law :  *<  It 
evidently  appears  that  the  pope,  who  was  called  God  by  Con- 
stantine,  can  be  neither  bound  to  anything,  nor  loosed  by  any 
secular  power ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  a  God  cannot  be  judged  by 
men.''  To  the  same  purport  writes  Augustine  Steuchus — viz., 
<<that  Constantine  called  the  pope  God,  and  that  he  acknow- 
ledged him  to  be  so;  and  he  assures  us  that  on  this  account  it 
was  that  he  made  that  excellent  edict  in  his  favour — ^he  would 
rather  say,  that  false  donation.  He  adored  him,  says  he,  as 
God,  as  the  successor  of  Christ,  and  of  Peter,  and  rendered  him 
in  every  possible  way  divine  honours,  worshipping  him  as  the 
living  image  of  Jesus  Christ."*  So  also  Clement  VII.,  who 
was  an  anti-pope,  with  his  cardinals  at  Avignon,  in  a  letter 
which  they  wrote  to  Charles  VI.,  made  no  scruple  of  calling 
him  a  God  upon  earth ;  for  thus  they  write :  <<  Seeing  there  is  but 
one  only  God  in  the  heavens,  there  cannot  and  ought  not  of  right 
to  be  more  than  one  God  on  earth."f  After  the  same  manner 
Angelns  Politianus,  in  an  oration  which  he  made  for  those  who 
were  sent  as  deputies  from  Sienna  to  Aleacander  VI.,  ascribes 
divinity  to  him.  "  We  rejoice  among  ourselves,''  says  he,  **  to 
behold  you  raised  above  all  human  things,  and  elevated  even  to 
divinity  itself,  seeing  there  is  nothing  next  unto  God,  which  is 
not  set  under  you." 

And  what  could  our  forefathers  think  of  that  plenitude  of 
power  which  the  flatterers  of  the  pope  attributed  to  them? 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  Glossary  of  the  Decretals  remarks,  <<  that 
every  one  said  of  the  pope  that  he  had  all  divine  power,  ccekste 
arbitrium  ;  that  by  reason  thereof  he  could  change  the  nature 


^  Distinct.  96,  Cuion  7*  Aug.  Steuchus,  de  fals.  Doiiat.  Constantini. 
t  Froissard,  torn.  ill.  fb.  U7. 
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of  things,  applying  the  essential  properties  of  one  thing  to 
another — that  he  could  make  something  of  nothing,  that  a  pro« 
position  which  was  nothing  he  could  make  to  be  something — 
that  in  all  things  which  it  should  be  his  pleasure  to  do,  his  will 
might  serve  him  for  a  reason — that  there  is  none  who  could  say 
to  him,  why  dost  thou  do  that? — that  he  could  dispense  with 
whatsoever  was  right,  and  make  injustice  to  become  justice,  by 
changing  and  altering  of  that  which  was  right :  and,  in  fine,  that 
he  possessed  a  plenitude,  a  fulness,  of  power."* 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  those  titles  which  the  popes  amn 
gated  .to  themselves,  of  being  the  spouses,  or  husbands,  of  the 
church,  and  the  vicars  of  Jesus  Christ?  *<The  church,  my 
spouse,"  said  Innocent  III.,  <<were  not  married  to  me  if  she  did 
not  bring  me  something :  she  has  given  me  a  dowry  of  inesti- 
mable value,  the  fulness  of  all  spiritual  things,  the  greatness  and 
spaciousness  of  temporals,  the  grandeur  and  abundance  both  of 
the  one  and  the  other.  She  has  bestowed  on  me  the  mitre  in 
token  of  things  spiritual ;  the  crown  for  a  sign  of  the  temporal,~- 
tbe  mitre  for  the  priesthood,  the  crown  for  the  kingdom ;  substi* 
tuting  me  in  his  place  who  had  it  written  on  his  vestment  and  on 
his  thigh  —  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords."f  Precisely 
after  the  same  style,  Martin  V.  thus  entitles  himself,  in  the 
instructions  which  he  gave  to  a  nuncio  whom  he  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople, as  Raynaldus  relates:  <<The  most  holy  and  most 
h^py,  who  has  heavenly  power,  who  is  the  lord  of  the  earth,  the 
successor  of  Peter,  the  Christ  or  anointed  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord 
of  the  universe,  the  Father  of  kings,  the  Light  of  the  world,  the 
Sovereign  High  Priest,  Pope  Martin,"^: 

And  what,  again,  shall  we  say  to  the  blasphemous  conduct  of 
the  popes  in  arrogating  to  themselves,  or  allowing  others  to 
apply  to  them,  such  passages  of  scripture  as  only  and  imme- 
diately respect  God  himself  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ?  Baronius 
relates,  that  Alexander  III.  making  his  entry  into  the  town  of 
Montpellier,  a  Saracen  prince  **  prostrated  himself  before  him, 
adoring  him  as  the  holy  and  venerable  God  of  the  Christians,"  and 

*  Decretal,  Greg.  lib.  1.  tit.  7.  Can.  Qnanto.  in  Glotaa. 
f  Itineray.  Ital.  Part  ii.  de  Coron.  Rom.  Pontif. 
X  Raynaldus,  ad  ann.  1162. 
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tliat  those  who  were  of  the  pope's  train,  ravished  with  admiration, 
spake  one  to  another  in  the  words  of  ancient  prophecy,  ^*  all  the 
kings  of  the  earth  shall  worship  him,  and  all  nations  shall  do  him 
service/'*  So  also  in  the  council  of  Lateran,  a  person  compli- 
mented Leo  X.  with  an  application  of  those  scriptures :  <<  God 
has  given  you  all  power  both  in  heaven  and  earth.  Weep  not, 
daughter  of  Zion :  behold  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  the 
stock  of  David/'f  It  is  related  also  of  the  people  of  Palermo, 
that  they  prostrated  themselves  at  the  feet  of  pope  Martin  IV., 
and  made  their  addresses  to  him  in  the  very  words  which  the 
priests  apply  to  Jesus  Christ  before  their  altars :  "  Thou  that 
takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us :  thou  that 
takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us :  thou  that 
takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  grant  us  thy  peace."^ 

The  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  popes,  claiming  authority  over 
emperors  and  kings,  making  their  crowns  to  depend  on  their  plea- 
sure, to  dethrone  them,  give  away  their  kingdoms  to  others,  and 
absolve  their  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  is  in  strict 
keeping  with  what  has  now  been  said.  Every  reader  of  history 
knows  what  the  decisions  were  that  Gregory  VII.  made  in  a 
council  held  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1076,  against  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.  whom  he  had  deposed,  and  whose  subjects  he  had 
absolved  of  tlieir  oaths  of  allegiance.§  Those  decisions  may  not 
improperly  be  designated  the  papal  dictatorship.  Let  the  reader 
take  a  specimen  of  their  articles,  as  set  down  by  cardinal  Baronius, 
in  his  Annals,  ad  ann.  1076.  **  That  the  bishop  of  Rome  only 
could  wear  the  imperial  ornaments — that  all  princes  were  wont 
to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  pope  alone — that  his  name  alone  ought  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  churches — that  there  was  but  one  chief  name 
in  the  world,  which  was  that  of  the  pope — ^that  he  had  a  right  to 
depose  emperors — that  his  decrees  could  be  made  void  by  none, 
whosoever  he  were  —  but  that  he  alone  could  make  void  all 
others — ^that  he  could  release  the  subjects  of  wicked  princes  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance."     The  decretals  are  full  of  the  like 

*  Baronius,  ad  ann.  1162. 
i  Concil.  I^aterao.  Se«.  7  and  9  in  nat. 
X  Paulus  Jovius,  in  Philippo  iii. 
§  See  my  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  i«  ch   it.  sect.  2. 
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attempt  of  pope  Boniface  VIII.  upon  Philip  the  Fair,  one  of 
the  kings  of  France.  This  pontiff  went  so  far  as  to  absolve  the 
subjects  of  the  latter  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  finally  to 
give  away  hb  crown  to  the  emperor  Albert.*  Happily,  however, 
in  this  instance,  the  sovereign  pontiff  met  with  a  disappointment, 
and  moreover  was  punished  as  he  deserved ;  the  subjects  of  the 
French  king  took  part  with  their  sovereign,  and  served  him  with 
great  zeal.  On  the  death  of  this  pontiff,  Platina  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks :  <<  Thus  died  this  Boniface,  who  thought  of  nothing 
less  than  of  terrifying  emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  and  indeed 
all  other  men,  that  he  might  the  more  readily  inspire  into  them  a 
religious  awe  and  deference;  and  who  pretended  to  give  and  tdce 
away  by  force  whole  kingdoms,  to  overturn  and  re-establish  all 
men  by  the  mere  motion  of  his  will.''f 

The  failure  of  Boniface  in  his  scandalous  attempt  to  wrest  the 
sceptre  out  of  the  hands  of  the  king  of  France,  and  transfer  it 
to  other  hands,  could  not  fail  to  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  open 
the  eyes  of  men  to  the  insolent  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
It  impressed  thinking  men  with  the  conviction  that  those  who 
made  their  very  religion  subservient  to  their  ambition,  especially 
when  they  saw  that  their  ambition  had  no  bounds,  had  a  peculiar 
interest  in  feeding  the  people  with  dieir  superstitions ;  for  they 
were  such  as  enslaved  their  souls,  where  true  piety  would  have 
ennobled  and  rescued  them  from  the  yoke  that  the  papal  system 
sought  to  impose.  But  if  the  reader  would  see  how  far  the  claims 
of  the  priesthood  went,  he  should  read  what  Augustin  Steuchus, 
who  was  librarian  to  the  pope,  has  written ;  for  he  ascribes  to  the 
popes  the  very  same  temporal  rights,  and  in  the  same  latitude, 
toOf  in  which  the  old  Roman  emperors  possessed  them.;  and  he 
also  proves  from  the  register  of  Gr^ory  VII.,  that  Spain,  Hun- 
gary, England,  Denmark,  Russia,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Arragon, 
Portugal,  Bohemia,  Sweden,  HoTwoy,  Dacia,  all  belonged,  here- 
tofore, to  the  popes;  and  that  all  that  Pepin,  Charlemagne, 
Henry,  and  other  emperors,  gave  to  the  church,  brought  him  not 
any  new  rights,  but  only  put  him  in  possession  of  that  which  the 

*  See  Dr.  Ranktn'b  Hbtory  of  France,  vol  iv.  p.  56 — 82. 
t  Platina,  in  viu  Bonif.  8. 
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violence  of  the  barbarians  had  wrested  from  him^  at  the  subversion 
of  the  empire  in  the  fifth  century. 

The  usurpations  of  the  papal  chair  over  the  whole  body  of  the 
church,  claiming  authority  to  decide  all  matters  of  faith,  to  make 
new  laws  and  abrogate  old  ones,  to  dispense  with  ancient  consti- 
totions  when  it  suited  their  purpose  so  to  do,  to  convene  councils, 
and  transfer  them  from  one  place  to  another;  to  authorize  or  to 
condemn  them ;  to  judge  the  world,  without  being  themselves 
subject  to  the  control  of  any — in  a  word,  of  making  all  tilings 
to  depend  on  their  power,  and  binding  all  churches  to  submit 
themselves  to  its  decisions  in  whatever  relates  to  matters  of  faith 
and  rules  of  discipline,  and  that  not  with  a  bare  external  obedience 
merely,  but  with  the  real  acquiescence  of  their  consciences — ^was 
an  impious  assumption  of  pretended  sovereignty,  and  ought  to 
have  roused  a  spirit  of  resbtance  long  before  it  did«     By  reason 
of  this  they  were  accustomed,  even  as  they  stiU  do  in  their  bulls, 
to  place  in  the  front  *^  the  fulness  of  their  power,"  and  to  subjoin 
this  clause,  <*  that  no  man  should  dare  to  be  so  rash  as  to  infringe 
upon,  or  go  conUrary  to,  their  decrees,  under  penalty  of  incurring 
the  indignation  of  God,  and  the  blessed  aposdes,  Peter  and  Paul." 
That  such  arrogant  assumptions  as  these  should  occasionally 
rouse  opposition  can  excite  no  surprise;  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  now  and  then  a  strong  resistance  to  these  pretensions  of  the 
court  of  Rome  was  made,  that  some  councils  laboured  to  repress 
them,  and  that  the  French  clergy,  ever  jealous  of  their  liberties, 
opposed  the  usurpation.     The  opposition,  however,  rarely  met 
with  the  success  that  might  have  been  expected ;  for  the  popes 
almost  always  found  means  to  eli^e  them,  though  they  could  not 
fail  to  rouse  the  prejudices  of  men,  by  daily  discovering  to  them 
more  and  more  of  the  corruption  of  the  see  of  Rome. 

There  was  another  thing  also  not  a  little  calculated  to  awaken 
inquiry  and  open  the  eyes  of  men  to  the  iniquitous  practices  of 
the  court  of  Rcnne,  and  that  is,  the  dispensations  which  the  popes 
were  want  to  grant  in  the  affair  of  marriage  within  the  prohibited 
degrees,  against  the  express  words  of  the  divine  law^  and  also  in 
the  case  of  vows,  which  they  themselves  held  to  be  lawful,  and  in 
divers  other  matters.  **  What  do  we  think  we  ought  to  say," 
asks  Gerson,  '^  of  the  easiness  whereby  dispensations  are  given  by 
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the  pope  and  tlie  prelates,  to  lawful  oaths,  to  reasonable  vows,  to 
a  vast  plurality  of  benefices,  against  all  the  minds,  or  even  to  a 
universal  gainsaying  of  councils,  in  privileges  and  exemptions  that 
destroy  common  equity  ?  Who  can  reckon  np  aU  the  ways  in 
which  they  serve  themselves  to  loosen  the  force  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  and  to  oppose  and  destroy  that  of  die  gospel  ?  Who 
can  read  without  some  commotion  what  Innocent  III.  has 
written  ?  viz.  <<  that  by  the  fulness  of  his  power  he  was  lawfully 
authorized  to  dispense  with  that  which  was  beyond  all  equity.'' 
And  that  which  the  glossary  has  subjoined,  <<  that  the  pope  can 
dispense  against  an  apostle,  against  the  canons  of  the  apostleSy 
and  against  the  Old  Testament  in  the  case  of  tithes."* 

The  manner  in  which  ecclesiastical  functions  were  dispensed 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  in  those  days,  was  none  of  the  least  of 
the  enormous  abuses  that  then  prevailed.  These  were  given  most 
frequendy  to  persons  altogether  unworthy  and  incapable  of  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  the  office,  and  sometimes  to  children,  to 
the  great  scandal  of  Christianity,  and  it  was  a  loud  and  long  sub- 
ject of  complaint.  Let  us  hear  the  renowned  St.  Bernard  on  this 
point.  Thus  he  describes  the  matter : — "  They  prefer  little  school- 
boys and  young  children  to  churcn-dignities,  because  of  the 
nobility  of  their  birth.  So  that  you  may  see  those  that  are  just 
got  from  under  the  ferula,  go  to  command  priests,  who  were  yet 
more  fit  to  escape  the  rod  than  to  be  employed  in  government, 
for  they  are  far  more  sensible  of  the  pleasure  of  being  fi:^eed  from 
their  masters  than  of  that  of  becoming  masters  themselves.  Those 
are  their  first  thoughts,  but  afterwards  growing  more  bold,  they 
very  soon  learn  the  art  of  appropriating  the  altars  to  themselves, 
and  of  emptying  the  purses  of  those  that  are  under  them,  without 
going  to  any  other  school  than  that  of  their  ambition  and  their 
covetousness."t  **  How  few  are  to  be  found  now-a-days,"  said 
Nicholcs  de  Clemangis,  ^<  who  have  either  read,  or  know  how  to 
read,  the  holy  Scriptures,  otherwise  than  by  first  beginning  to 
read?  They  have  never  touched  any  other  part  of  the  Holy 
Bible  than  the  cover,  although  in  their  instalment  they  swear 
that  they  know  it  all.":|: 

*  Joan.  Gerson  de  Ecclea.  potest.  Consid.  10,  Decretal,  Greg.  lib.  iii.  tit.  8.  cap.  4. 
t  Bernard,  Epist.  42.  X  Nicol.  Clemang.  de  corrup.  Stat.  Eccles. 
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The  practice  of  simony,  too,  which  was  universally  exercised 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  was  one  of  its  crying  evils.    Observe  what 
^neas  Sylvius,  himself  afterwards  a  pope,  narrates  on  this  subject. 
«  The  court  of  Rome,"  says  he,  **  gives  nothing  without  money. 
It  sells  the  very  imposition  of  hands,  and  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  will  grant  the  pardon  of  sins  to  none  but  such  as  will 
part  with  their  money-"*     "  The  church  that  Jesus  Christ  has 
cfaoeen  for  his  spouse,  without  spot  and  blemish/'  says  another 
writer,  *•  is  in  these  days  a  warehouse  of  ambition  and  traffic, 
of  theft  and  rapine.     The  sacraments  and  all  the  orders,  even  to 
that  of  the  priests,  are  exposed  to  sale.     For  money  they  bestow 
favours,  dispensations,  licenses,  offices,  benefices;     They  sell  par- 
dons of  sin,  masses,  and  the  very  administration  of  our  Lord's 
bcxly.     If  any  one  have  an  inclination  to  a  bishopric,  he  need 
bat  to  get  himself  furnished  with  money, — ^yet  not  a  little  sum,  but 
a  great  one,  must  purchase  such  a  great  title.     He  only  needs  to 
empty  his  purse  to  obtain  the  dignity  he  seeks,  but  he  may  soon 
after  fill  it  again  with  advantage^  by  more  ways  than  one.     If 
any  one  desire  to  be  made  a  prebendary,  or  a  priest  of  any  church, 
or  to  have  any  other  charg&  it  matters  not  whether  bis  merits,  or 
his  life,  or  his  manners,  beknown,  but  it  is  very  requisite  it  should 

t  known  how  much  money  he  has ;  for  according  as  he  has  that, 
will  find  his  hopes  to  succeed."+  Such  were  the  complaints 
made  by  honest  men  in  the  time  referred  to,  and  one  might  make 
a  large  volume  of  them  if  the  corruptions  of  the  church  in  those 
days  were  not  so  generally  known  in  ours.  In  fact,  a  treatise  has 
been  published  \  for  the  purpose  of  propounding  the  rates  of  the 
apostolic  chamber,  and  the  taxes  enjoined  for  penances,  which 
alone  declares  more  than  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  before  the 
reader  in  this  place  !  In  that  book,  not  only  rules  for  the  des- 
patch of  business,  but  every  sin  also,  every  crime,  has  its  set  price, 
and  as  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  without  money,  so  there  is 
nothing  which  money  cannot  do. 

Thb  is  a  fruitful  topic,  and  were  it  necessary  to  enlarge  upon 
it,  a  multiplicity  of  other  things  of  equal  enormity  present  them- 
selves, to  augment  the  sum,  and  still  more  darken  the  appalling 

*  Aneas  SyW.  Eptst.  lib.  i.  cap.  66.  t  Nicholas  de  Clcmang.  de  Praesul. 

X  Chancellerio. 
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picture*  I  might  adduce  the  ne&rious  practices  of  the  Roman 
see  to  draw  into  its  grasp  the  control  of  all  sublunary  affairs, 
monopolizing  the  riches  of  the  western  world — I  might  speak  of 
the  underhand  canvassings  and  anomalous  practices  to  which  it 
had  recourse  in  the  election  of  popes,  the  scandalous  schisms  that 
have  sprung  from  the  collision  of  parties,  and  election  contests ; 
the  bloody  wars  that  the  Roman  pontiffi  stand  accused  of  having 
kindled  among  tlie  potentates  of  Europe;  their  intrigues,  and 
the  dishonest  ways  whereby  they  are  said  to  have  promoted  their 
own  selfish  interests  by  engaging  the  kings  and  grandees  of  the 
world  in  their  behalf,  with  their  machinations  to  elude  the  de- 
mands of  a  reformation.  All  these  things  suflSciendy  discover 
much  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  world  than  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  must  convince  all  unprejudiced  persons  of  the  ex- 
treme corruption  of  the  fountain  which  sent  forth  such  bitter 
streams. 

And  be  it  observed,  that  the  things  to  which  I  have  adverted 
in  the  present  lecture  are  all  of  them  independent  of  what  may 
be  called  doctrine  and  discipline,  or  external  government,  of  the 
church, — I  mean,  their  masses  and  sacrifices,  their  solemn  feasts, 
distinction  of  meats,  their  altars,  tapers,  sacred  vessels,  and  cens- 
ings ;  their  fasts  throughout  the  year,  their  mystical  figures,  and 
various  other  imitations  of  the  Levitical  law,  things  much  more 
conformable  to  the  ancient  Jewish  worship  than  to  the  primitive 
order  of  things.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  as  hath  been  convincingly  shewn  by  Dr.  Middleton,  in 
his  <<  Letter  firom  Rome,"  are  evidendy  borrowed  pardy  from 
the  temple-worship  of  the  Jews,  and  pardy  from  that  of  the 
pagan  temples,  and  are  a  modey  mixture  of  both.  I  might  here 
particularize  their  use  of  holy  water,  or  water  consecrated  for 
sprinkling  their  places  of  worship,  as  well  as  private  houses,  and 
the  funerals  of  the  dead, — the  blessings  and  the  sprinklings,  the 
use  of  spittle  in  the  baptism  of  children,  the  invocation  of  saints, 
their  canonization,  their  patronages,  and  ordering  of  their  charges 
and  employments, — their  images  and  pictuires,  their  Agnus  DeCs^ 
— ^their  feasts  for  all  saints, — dieir  numerous  processions  and  ro- 
gations,— their  visidng  the  shrines  and  reliques  of  saints,  setting 
up  the  sign  of  die  cross  where  four  ways  meet, — their  anniver- 
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suries  for  the  dead,  and  swearing  by  their  reliques, — all  these  are 
evidepdy  the  remains  or  imitations  of  ancient  paganism.  The 
effects  produced  on  the  minds  of  men  by  an  attention  to  this 
endless  round  of  idle  ceremonies,  all  borrowed  from  the  rites  of 
the  pagans,  with  many  others  that  might  be  added,  such  as  their 
rosaries,  chaplets,  holy  salt,  pilgrimages,  and  monastic  vows,  was 
obriottsly  to  fill  them  with  superstition.  They  were  the  cause  of 
a  thousand  abuses  among  the  people,  and  made  way  for  lying 
forgeries,  and,  which  rendered  them  still  more  odious,  they 
fomented  and  encouraged  a  distaste  for  works  of  true  and  solid 
pie^— ^ver  busying  their  minds  about  such  idle  mummery  as  I 
have  described,  and  persuading  tliem  that  they  had  sufficiendy 
acquitted  themselves  of  their  duty  by  an  attention  to  these  extra- 
neous matters — thus  infusing  into  men's  minds  false  notions  of 
God,  as  if  all  his  worship  consisted  in  such  trumpery. 

In  fact,  it  is  manifest  from  passages  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  Romish  clergy,  that  the 
monstrous  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  church  and  which 
were  continually  accumulating,  had  in  process  of  time  grown  into 
a  mass  of  enormides  which  was  staggering  and  appalling  to  many 
among  themselves.  Thus,  for  instance,  cardinal  Baronius,  in 
his  Annals,  is  forced  to  conclude  his  history  of  the  ninth  century : 
^  It  was  an  age  of  affliction  to  the  church  in  general,  and  par- 
ticularly so  to  the  church  of  Rome,  as  well  by  reason  of  the 
complaints  it  had  against  the  princes  of  the  west  and  east,  and 
the  schism  of  Photius,  as  by  reason  of  intesdne  and  implacs^le 
wars,  which  had  then  begun  to  be  formed  within  the  very  bosom 
of  that  church."  He  declares  that  '<  this  age  was  deplorable  and 
dismal  above  all  that  had  preceded,  because  those  who  ought  to 
have  been  watchful  in  the  government  of  the  church,  not  only 
slept  profoundly,  but  the  very  same  persons  laboured  all  they 
could  entirely  to  drown  the  apostolicship."  And  as  regards  the 
tenth  century,  its  history  is  so  well  known  that  there  are  few 
persons  who  will  not  acknowledge  that  it  was  buried  in  darkness 
more  gross  than  that  of  Egypt,  so  that  it  will  be  needless  here  to 
produce  the  proofs.  The  eleventh  was  scarce  a  whit  better,  and 
Baronius  begins  the  history  of  it  by  remarking,  that  such  was  the 
imiversal  corruption  of  manners  among  the  ecclesiastics,  that  <<  it 
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made  way  for  the  prevailing  opiqion  that  the  times  of  antichrist 
were  at  hand,  and  the  end  of  the  :world  approaching."  In&tuated 
mortals !  they  little  thought  that  they  themselves,  the  clergy  at 
least,  formed  a  great  part  of  that  very  antichrist ;  for  what  could 
be  more  at  variance — what  a  greater  contrast  to  the  holy  and 
heavenly  religion  of  the  Son  of  God,  than  the  mass  of  abomina- 
tions which  *<  the  holy,  catholic,  apostolic  church  of  Rome"  at  that 
time  exhibited.  * 

But  Baronius  was  not  the  only  writer  who  complained  of  the 
corruption  of  the  church  in  those  days*  A  German  bishop  who 
published  a  book  under  the  title  of  <*  Onus  Eccksus"  thus  wrltei;. 
— <*  I  am  afraid  that  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle  touching  the 
qualifications  of  a  bishop  is  but  very  ill  observed  in  these  days, 
or  rather  tiiat  we  are  &llen  into  those  times  which  are  noted 
when  he  said  *  I  know  that  after  my  departure  ravenous  wolves 
will  come  among  you,  not  sparing  the  flock/  Where  may  one 
see  a  good  man  chosen  to  be  a  bishop? — one  approved  by  his 
¥rorks  and  his  learning,  and  any  one  who  is  not  either  a  child  or 
man  of  the  world,  or  one  ignorant  of  spiritual  things  ?  The  far 
greater  number  come  to  the  prelate^ip  more  by  underhand 
canvassings  and  vile  practices  than  by  choice  and  lawful  means. 
The  disorders  which  may  be  seen  in  the  disposal  of  ecclesiastical 
dignities  sets  the  church  in  danger  of  perishing ;  for  Solomon 
says,  *  There  is  an  evil  which  I  have  seen  under  the  sun,  as  an 
error  which  proceedeth  from  the  ruler,  when  a  fool  is  raised  to 
high  dignity.'  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  said  that  bbhops 
ought  to  excel  in  knowledge,  to  the  end  that  by  their  instructions 
and  their  preaching  they  might  govern  others  profitably.  But, 
alas  !  what  bishop  have  we  now*a-days  that  preaches,  or  has  imy 


*  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  his  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
comparing  the  church  of  Rome  with  that  of  Constantinople  (the  Greek  church),  thus 
speaks  of  the  former:  **  Her  avarice  was  oppressive,  her  despotism  odious,  less  dege- 
nerate, perhaps,  than  the  Greeks ;  in  her  worship  of  sainta  and  images*  her  Innovitioos 
were  more  rapid  and  scandalous;  she  had  ▼igorously  de6ned  and  imposed  tlie  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  ;  the  lives  of  the  Latin  clergy  were  more  corrupt ;  and  the 
eastern  bishops  might  pass  for  the  successors  of  the  apostles  if  they  were  compared 
with  the  lordly  prelates  who  wielded  by  turns  the  crosier,  the  sceptre,  and  the 
sword."    Hist.  X.  284. 
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care  of  the  souls  oommitted  to  him  ?  Besides,  tliere  are  very  few 
that  are  contented  with  one  spouse  alone, — that  is  to  say,  with 
only  one  church,  and  who  seek  not  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
more  dignities,  more  prebends,  and  yet,  what  is  more  to  be  con- 
demned, more  bishopricks.  Our  bishops  are  feasting  at  their 
own  tables  when  they  should  be  at  the  altar ;  they  are  unwise  in 
the  things  of  God,  but  they  love  the  wisdom  of  the  world ;  they 
are  more  intent  on  temporal  affairs  than  on  the  work  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Their  bodies  are  adorned  with  gold,  while  their  souls 
are  defiled  with  filth ;  they  are  ashamed  to  meddle  with  spiritual 
things,  and  their  glory  lies  in  their  scurrilous  humour  and  car- 
riage. Hence  it  was  that  Catharine  of  Sienna  told  them,  through 
the  blindness  which  had  come  upon  them,  they  placed  their 
glory  in  that  which  was  really  their  shame ;  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  tliey  held  those  things  to  be  a  reproach  to  them  in  which 
their  honour  and  their  salvation  depended, — viz.  in  humbling 
themselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God.  Furthermore,  they 
have  no  love  for  any  but  sinners ;  they  despise  the  poor ;  and 
notwithstanding  what  the  canons  of  the  church  may  forbid,  they 
keep  about  their  persons,  pimps,  debauchers  of  wom6n,  flatterers^ 
bnffiwns,  players,  where  they  should  have  had  wise  and  holy  men. 
lo  fine,  instead  of  the  law  of  Truth,  the  law  of  Vanity  is  in  the 
months  of  the  bishops ;  the  lips  of  the  priests  preserve  knowledge, 
but  it  is  that  of  the  world,  and  not  of  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
At  present,  continues  the  same  writer,  the  state  and  dignity  of 
the  bishops  may  be  known  by  their  earthly  riches,  by  their  secu- 
lar a£&irs  and  sordid  cares  of  the  world,  by  their  troublesome 
wars  and  their  temporal  dominions.  Alas,  the  Lord  Jesus  said 
plainly  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world ;  he  witlidrew 
himsdf  alone  into  a  mountain  when  he  knew  that  they  went 
abou^to  make  him  a  King.  IIow  then  is  it  that  he  who  professes 
to  bold  the  place  of  Jesus  Clirist  not  only  accepts  dominion,  but 
seeks  it:  and  that  he  whom  Jesus  Christ  has  taught  to  be  '*  meek 
and  k>wly  of  heart,''  should  riot  in  pleasures,  in  luxury,  in  vio' 
lence,  and  in  pride,  in  haughtiness,  riches,  and  rapine?  The 
bishops  have  renounced  hospitality;  they  neglect  the  poor  oi 
Jesus  Christ,  but  they  make  themselves  fat,  and  feed  their  dogs 
and  other  beasts  as  if  with  a  fixed  design  to  be  of  the  number 
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of  those  to  whom  Christ  shall  say,  "  I  was  poor  and  ye  relieved 
me  not, — Go,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire/* — What  bishc^  is 
there,  he  asks,  who  does  not  more  love  to  be  a  rich  lord,  and 
honom^d  in  the  world,  than  to  help  the  poor?  The  whole  study 
of  their  lives  ia  after  the  things  of  this  world :  they  love  to  array 
themselves  after  its  fashion;  which  made  St.  Bridget  say,  "  that 
the  bishops  took  the  counsel  of  the  devil,  who  said  to  them, 
<  Behold  these  honours  which  I  offer  you,  the  riches  that  are  in 
my  hand  I  I  dispense  pleasures — the  delights  of  the  world  are 
sweet ;  you  must  enjoy  them.* "  The  same  saint  further  observes, 
that  **  the  covetousness  of  the  bishops  is  a  bottomless  gulph,.apd 
that  their  pride  and  luxurious  lives  was  an  unsavoury  steam, 
which  rendered  them  abominable  before  the  angels  in  heaven 
and  before  the  friends  of  God  upon  earth." 

I  shall  close  the  present  lecture  with  an  extract  from  a  scaisibfe 
writer  of  our  own  country,*  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  tbt 
last  century.  *'  The  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  laity 
was  such  in  England,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century, 
that,  to  those  who  live  in  a  better  and  more  enlightened  age,  it 
must  appear  amazing  that  mankind  should  ever  have  been  sank 
mto  such  a  degree  of  stupidity,  ignorance,  and  superstition. 
The  Christian  religion,  in  itself  plain,  rational,  and  consisteat, 
unencumbered  with  trifling  and  superstitious  ceremonies,  loid 
calculated  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  was  so  ob- 
scured and  disfigured,  that  scarce  any  traces  of  its  ori^nal 
beauty  were  discernible.  Instead  of  being  employed  to  advance 
these  excellent  ends,  to  which  it  was  so  admirably  calculated,  it 
was,  by  the  artifices  of  wicked  and  designing  priests,  made  an  ia> 
strument  of  fraud,  injustice,  aad  oppression. 

The  clergy  of  those  dajrs,  instead  of  instilling  into  the  minds  of 
the  laity,  the  principles  of  piety,  int^ity,  benevolence,  and  uni- 
versal virtue,  which  are  the  essence  of  true  religion,  were  em- 
ployed in  inculcating  a  blind  submission  to  the  determinatimis-  of 
the  pretended  infallible  church;  ui  implicit  subjection  to  the 
clergy,  and  the  papal  see;  the  observance  of  penances  and  pi^ 
grimages;  the  worshipping  of  saints  and  images,  praying  for  ihe 

•  Dr.  Towtrt. 
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dead^  a  superstitions  reverence  for  ridiculous  relics,  the  belief  of 
the  doctrines  of  purgatory  and  transubstantiation,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  auricular  confession,  extreme  unction,  and  other  similar 
absurdities.  To  all  these  may  be  added,  masses  without  number, 
and  pardons,  dispensations,  and  indulgences,  for  any  immoralities, 
however  atrocious,  if  the  offenders  had  but  money  enough  to 
purchase  them. 

A  religion  of  this  kind  must  naturally  be  expected  to  have  had 
but  little  tendency  to  promote  real  piety  and  virtue.  It  evidently 
had  not.  The  manners  of  the  people  in  general,  as  well  as  of  tl^ 
clergy,  were  exceedingly  licentious  and  wicked,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  professed  the  highest  regard  for  what  they  called 
religion;  which  was,  indeed,  consistent  with  the  greatest  im- 
moralities. <<The  most  abandoned  among  them,"  says  an 
ingenious  writer,  <<men  who  were  &miliar  with  crimes  that 
humanity  is  startled  at,  would,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives, 
defend  the  immunities  of  the  church,  a  consecrated  utensil,  or  a 
donation  made  to  a  convent." 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  how  men,  endued  with  any  degree  of 
reason,  could  be  brought  to  believe  that  the  favour  of  heaven  was 
to  be  obtained  by  such  ridiculous  observances,  whilst  they  lived 
in  open  vicdation  of  the  obligations  of  morality.  But  that  they 
did  so  believe  is  manifest :  and  we  may  see  evidence  of  it  ev^i  at 
this  day,  in  the  deluded  votaries  of  the  Romish  church ;  for  popery 
is  still,  in  a  great  degree,  the  same.  Many  of  the  poorer  and 
more  ignorant  Roman  catholics  in  this  country,  who  are  ex- 
tremely wicked  and  licentious  in  their  lives,  may  yet  be  observed 
to  be  superstitiously  observant  of  their  absurd  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies. Some  among  them  appear  even  to  think  it  less  criminal  to 
ocHnmit  a  robbery  than  to  eat  flesh  in  Lent.  *^  Popery,"  says  a 
vefy  sensible  writer,  <<  introduces  an  endless  train  of  senseless  and 
silly,  yet  showy  and  sanctimonious  observances,  the  parade  of 
which  plays  so  perpetually  on  the  popular  imagination,  as  to  leave 
neither  leisure  nor  disposition  for  minding  anything  more  rational 
or  more  reaL  So  many  sacraments,  fests,  and  festivals,  however 
soperfloons,  absurd,  and  burdensome;  such  inde&tigable  saying 
and  hearing  of  prayers,  though  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  such  con- 
tinual crossing  and  counting  of  beads,  though  perfecdy  childish : 

c2 
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such  external  grimaces  and  bowing  to  images,  though  rank 
idolatry ; — all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the  same  kind,  being 
mixed  up  with  infinite  solemnity,  so  intoxicates  the  unguarded 
populace  that  they  fancy  themselves  wonderfully  devout  and  holy, 
for  being  out  of  measure  superstitious." 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating,  the  clergy,  by  means  of 
the  influence  they  had  obtained  over  the  minds  and  consciences 
of  men,  had  extended  their  temporal  power  to  a  very  great  height. 
Priests  of  every  degree  claimed  an  exemption  from  all  civil  juris- 
diction whatever ;  so  that,  were  a  clergyman  guilty  of  a  crime, 
however  atrocious,  of  theft,  perjury,  blasphemy,  or  murder,  he 
was  not  to  be  tried  by  any  civil  magistrate.  As  for  the  sovereign 
pontiff  himself,  he  assumed  a  power,  not  only  of  determining 
absolutely  all  matters  of  faith  and  opinion,  but  even  of  deposing 
princes,  kings,  and  emperors ;  and  the  subjects  of  any  prince, 
against  whom  this  reverend  impostor  had  fulminated  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  and  deposition,  were  authorized  to  rebel 
against  him,  and  even  to  kill  him.  <*  A  heretic,"  said  they,  "  has 
no  right  to  his  crown ;  and  when  he  is  excommunicated,  it  is  no 
sin  for  any  one  to  kill  him."* 

On  this  account,  the  princes  of  Europe,  whatever  might  be 
their  private  sentiments,  were  extremely  unwilling  to  incur  the 


*  How  often  the  popes  thought  proper  to  exercise  this  their  pretended  power  of 
deposing  princes,  though  the  subjects  of  such  princes  did  not  always  join  heartily  in 
putting  in  execution  the  denunciations  of  the  pontiils,  may  appear  by  the  following 
list  of  kings  and  emperors  deposed  by  different  popes. 

Pope  Zachary  I.  deposed  Childeric,  king  of  France.  Gregory  VII.  deposed 
Henry  IV.,  emperor.  Urban  IT.  dq)oaed  Philip,  king  of  France.  Adrian  IV. 
deposed  William,  king  of  Sicily.  Innocent  III.  deposed  the  emperor  Philip. 
Innocent  IV.  deposed  John,  king  of  England.  Urban  IV.  deposed  Mamphred, 
king  of  Sicily.  Nicholas  III.  deposed  Charles,  king  of  Sicily.  Martin  IV.  de- 
posed Peter,  of  Arragon.  Boniface  VIII.  depriTcd  Philip  the  Fair;  and  on  this 
occasioD,  to  justify  what  he  had  done,  he  published  in  his  bull,  which  is  now  part  of 
the  canon  law,  the  following  decree  :  "  We  declare  and  pronounce  it,  as  necessary  to 
salvation,  that  all  mankind  be  subject  to  the  Roman  pontiff.**  Pope  Clement  V. 
deposed  Henry  V.,  emperor.  John  XXII.  deprired  the  emperor  Lodoriek.  Grti^orj 
IX.  deposed  the  emperor  Wiaceslaus :— and  Paul  III.  deprived  Henry  VIII.,  of 
England.  Could  any  reasonable  man  desire  a  greater  proof  of  the  pride,  arrogance, 
and  presumption,  of  the  Roman  pontiffs?** — SenuettU  Memorial  of  the  Reformat 
turn,  p.  34. 
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displeasare  of  the  papal  see*  If  a  prince  was  excommunicated, 
and  an  interdict  laid  on  his  dominions,  the  clergy  from  that  mo- 
ment refrained  from  the  exercise  of  their  ordinary  functions; 
extreme  unction  and  the  baptism  of  infants  were  no  more  ad- 
ministered; and  the  dead  were  carried  out,  and  put  into  the 
earth,  without  priest  or  prayer.  These  things  had  a  prodigious 
effect  upon  the  superstitious  minds  of  the  common  people,  and 
afforded  ample  scope  for  the  enemies  of  any  prince  who  happened 
to  fall  under  such  a  censure,  to  act  against  him  with  great  ad- 
rantage.  The  most  spirited  princes,  therefore,  frequently  tem- 
porized, concealed  their  sentiments,  and  submitted  to  very  mean 
compliances,  rather  than  draw  upon  themselves  the  indignation 
of  the  pope,  from  which  they  knew  that  fatal  consequences  might 
ensue.  In  short,  the  arrogance  and  pride  of  the  popes  arose  to 
the  most  insupportable  height :  they  treated,  not  only  the  ordinary 
laity,  but  even  sovereign  princes  themselves,  with  the  utmost  in- 
solence and  contempt;  at  the  same  time  that  many  of  them  were, 
in  their  private  conduct,  remarkable  for  nothing  so  much  as  the 
vicious  course  of  their  lives.  Thus  the  men  who  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  claim  of  infallibility,*  who  pretended  to  be 
God's  vicars  upon  earth — to  be  the  sovereign  judges  of  truth, 
the  heads  of  the  Christian  church,  and  the  unerring  guides  of 
Christians — were  frequently  monsters  of  perfidy,  blasphemy,  lust, 
pride,  and  cruelty :  a  disgrace,  not  only  to  religion,  but  to  hu- 
manity !  If  such  was  the  head  of  the  church,  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  the  inferior  clergy  should  be  remarkable  for  their 
piety  or  virtue:  they  were,  indeed,  in  general,  much  otherwise ; 
they  were  very  ignorant  and  very  profligate.     And  as  respects 


*  It  mutt  erer  be  an  unansirerable  argument  against  the  infallibility  of  Uie  church 
of  Rome,  that  several  popes  were  by  their  successors  eioommunicated,  their  acts 
abrogated,  and  the  sacraments  which  they  had  been  in  the  practice  of  administering, 
pronounced  inTalid.  No  less  than  six  popes  were  expelled  by  others  who  usurped 
their  seats ;  two  were  assassinated ;  and  the  infamous  Theodora,  by  her  credit  in  the 
holy  city,  obtained  the  popedom  for  the  most  avowed  of  her  gallants,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  John  X.  Another  of  the  same  name,  a  bastard  son  of  Pope  Sergius, 
was  called  to  St«  Peter *s  chair,  and  to  the  government  of  the  Christian  world  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  If  such  were  the  men  who  arrogated  to  themselves  titles  and  at- 
tributes  peculiar  to  the  Deity,  can  we  wonder  at  the  greatest  enormities  among 
laymen  ? 
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the  laity,  they  became,  in  consequence  of  such  doctrines  and  such 
teachers,  at  once  wicked  and  superstitious. 

The  rapacity,  however,  of  the  agents  of  the  papal  see  was  so 
great,  that  in  spite  of  the  ignorance  and  superstition  which  pre- 
vailed, many  individuals  cried  out  against  such  scandalous  ex« 
actions.  It  appears  that  the  money  collected  in  England  by  the 
pope's  agents,  on  various  pretences,  amounted  to  two-thirds  more 
than  the  produce  of  the  royal  treasury  !  Add  to  this,  that  the 
disposal  of  most  of  the  benefices  in  England,  as  you  may  re- 
member I  have  formerly  detailed  in  the  thirty-fifth  lecture,  was 
claimed  by  the  pope»  who  generally  bestowed  them  upon  foreign 
ecclesiastics,  and  these,  by  virtue  of  the  pope's  dispensation,  en- 
joyed the  emoluments  without  even  residing  in  the  kingdom, 
while  their  benefices  were  often  farmed  out  to  the  English,  who 
served  the  cures  for  very  smaU  salaries.  Many  complaintB  of 
these  grievances  had  been  exhibited  to  the  court  of  Rome,  but 
without  efiect.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  with  regard  to 
religion,  in  our  own  country,  as  well  as  abroad,  at  the  time  of 
Wycliffe's  appearance. 
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Dmtn  of  ike  RefbrnuUian — Biography  of  WycUffis;  his  education 
and  studies — Defends  the  University  of  Oxford  ayainst  the  heygin^ 
fiiars^^Becomes  Warden  of  Canterbury  Hall — Is  ejected  by 
ArdMs/wp  Lanyhamj  and  appecds  to  the  pope — Commences  hos- 
iUities  cyaxnst  the  clergy — Exposes  their  wichedness,  and  becomes 
Refbrmer^^Has  an  interview  with  thepope^  and  pleads  the  cause 
of  his  country — His  impressions  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
Papacy — Denounces  the  pope  as  Antichrist — Is  patronized  by  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster — Cited  to  defend  himself  at  St.  PauFs — 
Confused  result  of  the  meeting — Wycliffe  persecuted  for  heresy — 
Schism  in  the  papacy — Wycliffe* s  illness  and  visit  from  the  begging 
friars — Translates  the  Bible  into  English — The  catholic  priest'- 
hood  enraged  at  this — Wycliffe  attacks  the  doctrine  of  Transub^ 
stantiation — Rouses  Dr.  Barton^  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford ;  and 
Courtenay,  archbishop  of  Canterbury — Who  cite  him  to  a  pdflic 
audience — Remarkable  earthquake — His  accusers  baffled — Re^ 
tires  to  his  living  at  Lutterworth — Pope  Urban  issues  a  bull, 
whidi  Wycliffe  ridictdes — Is  seized  with  palsy,  and  dies — Esti- 
mate  of  his  character.  A.D.  1324—1384. 

John  Wycltffe^  the  morning  star  of  the  Reformation,  was 
bom  at  the  village  of  WycliflFe,  about  six  miles  from  the  town  of 
Richmond,  in  Yorkshire ;  but  the  day  of  his  nativity,  and  even  the 
year  in  which  he  was  bom,  are  neither  of  them  ascertained  by 
his  biographers,  though  all  are  agreed  that  it  was  about  the  year 
1324.     His  father,  there  is  reason  to  think,  was  rector  of  the 
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parish,  and  designing  his  son  for  the  clerical  profession,  sent  him 
to  Queen's  College,  in  Oxford,  then  recently  founded.  He  did 
not,  however,  in  that  new  established  house,  meet  with  the  ad» 
vantages  for  study  which  he  expected,  and  therefore  removed  to 
Merton  College,  which  was  then  esteemed  one  of  the  most  learned 
societies  in  Europe.  His  application  to  his  studies  in  this  semi- 
nary of  learning  was  very  great ;  he  is  smd  to  have  committed  to 
memory  the  most  abstruse  parts  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  His 
attention  appears  chiefly  to  have  been  engaged  by  the  logic  of 
that  acute  philosopher,  in  which  he  was  so  conversant  that  he 
became  a  most  subtle  disputant,  and  reigned  in  the  schools  un- 
rivalled. He  then  proceeded  to  his  theol(^ical  studies,  and 
made  himself  a  master  of  all  the  niceties  and  subtle  distinctiona 
of  what  is  commonly  called  school-divinity,  which  was  well  cal* 
culated  to  display  the  acuteness  of  his  parts,  and  to  distinguish 
him  above  his  fellow-students;  and  which  was  the  fashionable 
study  of  the  times.  The  superior  penetration  of  Wydiffe, 
however,  soon  enabled  him  to  discover  the  unprofitableness  of 
these  studies.  He  chose,  therefore,  a  more  simple  and  more 
rational  mode  of  inquiring  after  truth ;  he  took  the  plain  text  of 
scripture  into  his  hands,  uncorrupted  by  commentators  and 
scholastic  divines,  and  endeavoured  to  discover  the  true  and 
genuine  sense  of  the  sacred  writings,  without  regarding,  or 
implicitly  assenting  to,  any  prevailing  or  established  system. 

By  this  method  of  investigating  truth,  Wycliffe  attained  that 
noble  freedom  of  thought  by  which  his  writings  were  afterwards 
so  much  distinguished,  and  which  procured  him  among  his  con- 
temporaries, according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  the  title  of  the 
Evangelic  Doctor.  To  these  studies  he  added  that  of  the  civil 
and  canon  law,  and  Ls  said  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  municipal  laws  of  his  country.  As  Wyclifie  continued  thus 
to  extend  his  knowledge,  he  increased  also  in  reputation ;  and  he 
was  respected,  not  only  as  an  able  scholar,  but  as  a  man  of  piety 
and  virtue,  a  sincere  inquirer  after  truth,  and  a  bold  defiendcr 
of  it. 

Wyclifie  drew  upon  himself  the  public  attention  in  a  more 
particular  manner,  by  his  defence  of  the  university  against  the 
begging  friars.     These  religious^  who  first  settled  in  Oxford  in 
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1230,  had  made  tfaemseWes  very  offensive  and  troublesome  to  the 
University,  by  setting  up  a  different  interest,  aiming  at  a  distinct 
jurisdiction,  fomenting  feuds  between  the  scholars  and  their 
superiors,  and  in  various  other  respects,  so  that  the  University  was 
obliged  to  curb  and  restrain  them  by  severe  statutes.  By  these 
means  the  foundation  of  an  endless  quarrel  was  laid  between 
them.  The  friars  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  the  scholars  to  the 
civil  power ;  and  sometimes  one  party  prevailed,  and  sometimes 
the  other,  so  that  the  cause  became  so  general,  that  an  opposition 
to  the  friars  was  considered  as  a  test  of  a  student's  attachment  to 
the  University. 

•  WbOst  things  were  in  this  situation,  the  friars  had  gotten 
among  them  a  notion,  which  they  zealously  propagated  in 
Oxford^  and  wherever  they  came,  that  Christ  was  a  common 
beggar,  that  his  disciples  were  also  beggars,  and  that  b^ging,  by 
dieir  example,  was  an  institution  of  the  gospel. 

WycUffe,  who  had  long  despised  these  friars,  on  account  of 
their  useless  and  lazy  lives,  considered  this  a  fair  opportunity  of 
exposing  them.  He  therefore  drew  up  and  published  a  treatise 
^ainat  able  beggary,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  difference  be- 
tween the  poverty  of  Christ  and  that  of  the  friars,  and  shewed 
die  obligations  which  all  Christians  lay  under,  to  labour  in  some 
way  or  other  for  the  good  of  society.  He  also  proved  the 
friars  to  be  an  infamous  and  useless  set  of  men,  who  wallowed  in 
Inxory,  and  were  so  far  from  being  objects  of  charity,  that  they 
were  a  disgrace,  not  to  religion  only,  but  even  to  human  society. 
This  piece  made  a  great  impression  on  the  generality  of  the 
people,  and  also  increased  his  reputation  with  the  learned,  as  all 
men  of  sense  and  freedom  admired  the  work,  and  applauded  the 
spirit  of  the  author. 

The  University  from  this  time  began  to  consider  Wycliffe  as 
ooe  of  her  principal  champions;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
reputation  he  had  acquired,  he  was  soon  afterwards  preferred  to 
the  mastership  of  Baliol  college.  About  this  time,  Simon  Islip, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  having  founded  Canterbury-hall,  in 
Oxford,  established  therein  a  warden  and  eleven  scholars.  The 
Warden,  whose  name  was  Wodehall,  was  a  monk,  as  were  also 
three  of  his  scholars;  the  rest  were  seculars.     The  archbishop, 
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who  was  unwiUing  to  irritate  eidier  party,  thought  proper  to 
divide  his  favours  in  this  manner.  Wodehall,  diough  brought 
from  a  distant  monastery,  interested  himself  immediately  in  the 
quarrel  which  was  subsisting  at  OxfcNrd ;  and  having  vexed  the 
seculars  who  were  incorporated  with  him,  by  all  the  methods  in 
his  power,  he  became  next  a  public  disturber,  by  making  it  his 
employment,  to  raise  and  foment  animosities  in  colleges,  and  dis- 
putes in  the  convocations.  The  archbishop,  hearing  of  his 
behaviour,  and  finding,  upon  examination,  Uiat  the  complaint 
against  him  was  justly  founded,  made  an  apology  to  the 
University  for  placing  so  troublesome  a  man  among  them,  and 
immediately  gected  both  him  and  the  three  r^ulars,  his  asso- 
ciates. Archbishop  Islip's  next  care  was  to  appoint  a  proper 
successor,  and  for  this  purpose  he  applied  to  Wydiflfe,  whom  he 
was  veiy  desirous  of  placing  at  the  head  of  his  new  foundatioD. 
Wycliffe  thought  proper  to  accept  of  the  proposal,  and  was 
accordingly  chosen  warden  of  Canterbury-hall  about  the  year 
1365. 

He  did  not,  however,  enjoy  this  dignity  peaceably  for  any  con* 
tinuance:  he  soon  found  himself  involved  in  difficulties  in  oonse* 
quence  of  it.  He  was  scarcely  established  in  it,  when  Archbishop 
Islip  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Simon  Langham,  bidK^  of 
Ely,  a  prelate  who  had  spent  his  life  in  a  cloister,  having  been 
first  a  monk  and  afterwards  an  abbot.  The  ejected  r^^ulars 
took  advantage  of  this  favourable  opportunity,  and  made  imme* 
diate  ^plication  to  the  new  archbishop,  not  doubting  of  his  good 
will  to  their  order.  Langham  readily  espoused  their  cause, 
ejected  Wyclifie  and  the  regulars,  his  companions,  and  se- 
questered their  revenues.  So  manifest  a  piece  of  injustice  raised 
a  general  outcry,  and  WycliiFe's  friends  advised  him  to  appeal  to 
the  pope,  who,  they  told  him,  durst  not  countenance  such  a  pro- 
ceedii^.  However,  Urban  V.,  who  was  then  pope,  not  choosing 
openly  to  interest  himself  on  either  side  of  the  question,  appomted 
a  cardinal  to  hear  the  cause.  Archbishop  Langham  was  cited; 
he  put  in  his  plea,  and  each  side  accusing  and  answering  by  tun», 
protracted  the  business  to  a  considerable  length. 

An  affiiir,  however,  happened  whilst  this  matter  was  in  agita- 
tion, which  brought  it  to  a  speedy  conclusion.     To  understand 
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this|  it  win  be  necessary  to  look  back  to  the  reign  of  King  John,* 
who,  having  drawn  upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  the  papal  see, 
had  the  sentence  of  exoommunicadon  and  deposition  pronounced 
against  him,  and  his  crown  given  by  the  pope  to  the  king  of 
France.     The  pope  also  laid  an  interdict  upon  John's  dominions, 
and  the  king  of  France  made  great  preparations  to  invade  them. 
King  John  was  very  fiur  from  being  attached  to  the  Roman  see ; 
however,  being  a  tyrannical  prince,  and  hated  by  his  own  subjects, 
he  was  terrified  with  the  dangers  that  surrounded  him ;  and  diere- 
fiire,  to  reinstate  himself  in  the  favour  of  the  pope,  meanly  re- 
signed his  crown  to  Piandulph,  the  pope's  legate.     The  haughty 
legate  treated  John  with  the  utmost  insolence  and  arrogance ; 
and,  after  detaining  the  crown  two  days  in  his  own  possession, 
restored  it  to  him  on  this  condition, — *^  That  he  and  his  successors 
should  hold  the  kingdom  of  England  and  lordship  of  Ireland, 
from  the  see  of  Rome,  at  the  annual  tribute  of  a  thousand  marks 
of  silver."      This  tribute  had  been  constantly  paid  from  the  time 
of  King  John  to  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.,  and  the  popes, 
from  the  time  of  John's  resignation,  seem,  in  many  respects,  to 
have  considered  England  only  as  a  conquered  country.     Edward 
had,  however,  for  some  time,  thought  proper  to  discontinue  the 
payment  of  this  tribute.    This  measure  was  extremely  disagree- 
able to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  pope  threatened ;  but  Edward 
was  a  prince  not  easily  intimidated.     He  called  a  parliament, 
laid  the  affiur  before  them,  and  desired  their  advice;  and  they 
were  speedily  resolved,  that  King  John  had  done  an  illegal  thing, 
and  had  given  up  the  rights  of  the  nation ;  at  the  same  time  they 
advised  the  king  not,  by  any  means,  to  submit  to  the  pope;  and 
promised,  if  the  afiair  should  bring  on  consequences,  to  assist 
him  to  die  utmost  of  their  power.    Whilst  the  parliament  was. 
in  this  manner  disputing  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  the 
clergy,  and  particularly  the  regulars,  very  zealously  defended  it, 
both  by  speaking  and  writing ;  and  endeavoured  to  prove  his 
undoubted  right  to  his  revenue  by  a  variety  of  arguments. 
Amongst  others,  a  monk,  of  more  than  ordinary  ingenuity  and 
learning,  listed  himself  in  this  cause,  and  published  a  treatise, 

*  See  Vol.  ii.  Lect.  xx&iv.  p.  94,  &o. 
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written  with  great  spirit  and  plausibility,  in  defence  of  the  pope's 
claim  ;  and  his  arguments  met  with  so  many  advocates,  that  the 
minds  of  the  people  were  kept  in  suspense.  Wycliife's  indigna- 
tion was  excited,  at  seeing  so  unworthy  a  cause  defended  with  so 
much  ability;  he  therefore  undertook  to  oppose  the  monk's  book, 
and  executed  his  design  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that  it  was 
not  only  well  received,  but  considered  as  unanswerable.  In 
Wycliffe's  reply  to  the  monk's  book,  lie  maintained,  amongst 
other  things,  diat  the  pope  had  no  right  to  impose  a  tax^  upon 
England,  which  he  had  never  conquered  by  force  of  arms,  nor 
delivered  from  any  tyranny :  and  that  as  to  King  John,  how 
sovereign  a  prince  soever  he  might  be  esteemed,  yet  his  power 
did  not  extend' so  far  as  to  make  his  crown  tributary  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  particular  interests;  or  that  if  he  could,  yet  the  tribute 
ought  not  to  continue  longer  than  his  life,  nor  pass  to  his  succes- 
sors, who  had  not,  as  he  had  done,  murdered  their  nephews,  and 
consequently  ought  not  to  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  purchas- 
ing so  dear  an  absolution  from  those  censures  which  they  had 
never  incurred.  It  could  not  be  imagined,  that  Wycliffe's 
conduct  in  this  affair  could  be  of  any  service  to  his  suit  at  Rome.: 
it  manifesdy  was  not ;  for  a  very  short  time  after  his  book  was 
published,  his  suit  was  determined  against  him. 

It  has  been  insinuated,  by  the  enemies  of  Wycliife,  that  his 
chief  motive  for  opposing  popery  was  his  resentment  against  the 
court  of  Rome  for  determining  his  suit  relative  to  the  wardenship 
of  Canterbury-hall  against  him.  This  insinuation  will,  however, 
appear  to  be  totally  void  of  foundation,  if  it  be  considered  that 
his  reply  to  the  monk's  book  in  defence  of  the  pope's  right  to 
the  tribute-money,  was  prior  to  the  determination  of  his  suit. 
Indeed,  his  appearing  so  openly  against  the  papal  see,  at  the 
same  time  when  he  had  such  a  cause  depending  at  Rome,  is  the 
strongest  evidence  which  could  possibly  have  been  given  to  his 
integrity. 

Wycliife,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  his  wardenship,  still 
continued  at  Oxford ;  and  his  friends,  about  this  time,  procured 
him  a  benefice  there.  And  the  divinity-professor's  chair  falling 
vacant  soon  after  this,  he  took  a  Doctor's  degree,  and  was  elected 
into  it,  the  University  complimenting  him  with  this  both  as  a 
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compensation  for  his  loss,  and  a  reward  for  his  merit  This 
situation  appears  to  have  been  very  agreeable  to  Wycliffe,  as  it 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  throwing  some  light,  as  he  ima- 
gined, upon  some  important  subjects  of  religion.  He  was  now 
fully  convinced,  by  a  long  course  of  reasoning,  that  the  Romish 
religion  was  full  of  errors.  He  was  first  led  into  this  train  of 
thinking  by  the  loose  and  immoral  lives  of  the  monastic  clergy ; 
and  he  was  confirmed  in  it  by  his  researches  into  antiquity.  It 
was,  however,  a  bold  undertaking,  and  what  required  the  utmost 
caution,  to  oppose  errors  of  such  long  standing,  which  had  be- 
come so  deeply  rooted,  and  so  widely  spread.  He  determined, 
therefore,  at  first,  to  go  on  with  the  popular  argument  with  which 
he  had  begun,  and  to  prosecute  his  attack  upon  the  monastic 
clergy. 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution  he  inveighed  against  them 
in  his  public  lectures  with  great  severity.  He  represented  them 
as  a  set  of  men,  who  professed  indeed  to  live  like  saints,  but  who 
had  so  far  degenerated  from  their  original  institution  that  they 
were  become  a  scandal  to  their  founders.  Men  might  well  cry 
out,  he  said,  against  the  decay  of  religion,  but  he  could  shew 
them  from  whence  this  decay  pi-oceeded.  Whilst  the  preachers 
of  religion  never  inculcated  religious  duties,  but  entertained  the 
people  with  idle  stories  and  lying  miracles ;  whilst  they  never 
enforced  the  necessity  of  godliness,  but  taught  their  hearers  to 
put  their  trust  in  a  bit  of  sealed  parchment,  and  the  prayers  of 
hypocrites,  it  was  impossible,  he  said,  but  religion  must  decay. 
Such  treacherous  friends  did  more  hurt  than  open  enemies. 

Wycliffe  further  observed,  that  a  regard  for  religion  was  not  to 
be  expected  from  such  men :  they  had  nothing  in  view,  he  said,  but 
the  advancement  of  their  own  order.  In  every  age,  they  had 
made  it  their  practice  to  invent  and  multiply  such  new  opinions 
and  doctrines  as  suited  their  avaricious  views.  Nay,  they  had, 
in  a  manner,  set  aside  Christianity  by  binding  men  with  their 
traditions  in  preference  to  the  rule  of  Christ ;  who,  it  might  well 
be  supposed,  left  nothing  useful  out  of  his  scheme.  In  this  sen- 
sible and  spirited  manner,  did  Wycliffe  open  the  eyes  of  men  to 
a  number  of  abuses,  which  were  before  hidden  in  the  darkness 
of  ^orance  and  superstition. 
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Hitherto,  however,  he  had  not  avowedly  qaestioned  any  estab- 
lished doctrine  of  the  church,  contenting  himself  with  only 
attempting  to  loosen  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar.  But  he  now 
began  to  diink  of  attacking  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  popery. 
He  proceeded  in  this  design  with  his  usual  caution ;  he  thought 
it  sufficient  at  first  to  lead  his  adversaries  into  logical  and  meta- 
physical disputes,  to  accustom  them  to  bear  contradiction,  and 
to  hear  novelties.  In  the  seminaries  of  learning  at  that  time, 
scarce  anything  passed  but  learned  arguments  on  the  form  of 
things,  on  the  increase  of  time,  on  space,  substance,  and  identity. 
In  disputations  of  this  kind,  he  artfiiUy  intermixed  and  pushed 
as  &T  as  he  durst,  new  opinions  in  divinity,  in  order  to  sound  the 
minds  of  his  hearers.  And  at  length,  finding  that  he  had  a  con- 
siderable party  in  the  schools,  and  was  listened  to  with  attention, 
he  ventured  to  be  more  explicit,  and  by  degrees  to  open  himsdf 
at  large. 

Wydifie  began  with  shewing  the  litde  r^ard  which  ought  to 
be  pcdd  to  the  writings  of  the  &thers  after  die  tenth  century. 
At  that  time,  said  he,  an  age  of  darkness  and  error  commenced, 
and  doctrines  and  opinions  then  took  their  rise,  among  which, 
the  honest  inquirer  after  truth  could  never  satisfy  himself.  The 
errors  in  matters  of  opinion  which  had  crept  into  religion,  were 
the  first  subject  of  his  inquiry ;  many  of  which  he  traced  out 
from  their  earliest  origin,  and  with  great  acuteness  and  aiocuracy 
pointed  out  the  progress  they  had  made  as  they  descended 
through  the  ages  of  superstition.  He  next  proceeded  to  the 
usurpations  of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  was  a  fitvourite  topic 
with  him,  and  on  which  he  was  very  copious  and  very  warm.  He 
insisted  on  these  and  many  other  similar  subjects,  with  a  strength 
of  reason  &r  superior  to  the  learning  of  those  times,  and  witii 
great  fireedom  and  spirit. 

This  vigorous  attack  upon  the  church  of  Rome,  occasioned 
the  clergy  to  raise  a  violent  clamour  against  him ;  and  die  arcli-> 
bi^op  of  Canterbury,  who  took  the  lead,  determined  to  pro- 
secute him  with  the  utmost  vigour.  The  church  had,  however^ 
slept  in  its  errors  through  so  many  ages,  in  consequence  of  the 
extreme  ignorance  that  had  been  long  spread  over  every  part  of 
Europe,  that  it  wasnot  prepared  for  an  attack ;  heiefly  b&ng  now 
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a  new  crime.  Nevertheless,  they  searched  records  and  exammed 
precedents ;  and  at  length,  with  some  di£5culty,  Wycliife  was 
deprived  and  silenced.  It  was  a  very  fertanate  circumstance  for 
our  reformer,  that  there  was  in  England  at  this  time  no  law  in 
force  for  the  burning  of  heretics. 

The  oppressions  of  the  court  of  Rome  were  at  this  time 
severely  fdt,  and  heavily  complained  of,  particularly  the  power 
which  the  pope  assumed,  and  which  has  been  before  alluded  to; 
of  disposing  of  almost  all  church  preferments,  even  rectories  or 
vicarages  of  any  value.  A  memorial  was  presented  to  the  parlia^ 
ment,  shewing,  that  by  the  death  and  translation  of  bishops,  the 
pope  extorted  five  times  the  yearly  revenue  out  of  a  single  see^ 
and  by  that  means  drew  out  of  the  kingdom  twenty  thousand 
marks  a  year;  that  the  pope's  agents  collected  a  sum  equally 
large  for  the  necessities  of  the  holy  see ;  that  in  the  very  year  in 
which  the  memorial  was  presented,  the  pope  had  laid  his  hands 
upon  the  first*fruits  of  all  the  benefices  in  the  kingdom ;  that  he 
increased  the  number  of  the  cardinals  to  thirty,  among  whom 
diere  were  not  above  two  or  three  well  a£Pected  to  England ;  that 
the  pope's  avarice  was  worse  than  the  plague ;  that^  in  spite  of 
the  Statute  of  Prmnsors^  there  were  persons  every  day  provided 
with  benefices  by  the  court  of  Rome,  and  that  there  was  no 
hindering  it,  but  by  banishing  all  those  who  should  dare  to  accept 
c»f  the  pope's  provisions :  in  short,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  put  a  stop  to  these  proceedings,  unless  they  were  willing  to 
see  England  involved  in  a  fatal  state  of  slavery.  Hie  next  step 
taken  was,  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  pope  to  treat  of  the  liberties 
of  the  church  of  England ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  embassy  were, 
the  bishop  of  Bangor,  and  Wyciifie.  They  were  met  at  Bruges, 
on  the  part  of  Rome,  by  the  bishops  of  Pampelone  and  Semi- 
gaglia,  and  the  provost  of  Valenza ;  and  these  agents,  thoroughly 
practised  in  the  policy  of  their  court,  spun  out  the  n^otiation 
with  great  subtilty  and  dexteriQr:  some  historians  say  it  con- 
tinued for  two  years.  However,  finding  themselves  hard  pressed 
by  their  antagonists,  and  considering  that  it  would  be  easier  to 
evade  a  treaty  when  made,  than  not  to  make  one  in  the  present 
circumstances,  they  resolved,  at  last,  to  bring  matters  to  a  conclu- 
don.     It  was  accordingly  agreed,  that  the  pope  should  no  longer 
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dispose  of  any  benefices  belonging  to  the  church  ci  Ettgiand. 
No  mention,  however,  was  made  of  bishoprics,  whrdi  was  tik>aght 
to  be  a  volantary  omission  in  the  bishop  of  Bangor;  and  this  was 
the  rather  believed,  because  he  was  afterwards  twice  translated 
by  the  pope's  authority. 

But,  notwithstanding  that  Wycliffe  had  failed  in  his  endea- 
vours to  serve  his  country  by  this  treaty,  (which  was  indeed 
never  observed),  he  made  his  journey  serviceable  to  himself.  He 
made  good  use  of  the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  him,  of  diving 
into  the  real  designs  of  the  court  of  Rome,  not  in  diis  a&ir  only, 
but  in  all  its  other  negotiations.  He  inquired  into  the  ends 
which  it  liad  in  view,  and  the  means  which  it  employed ;  and  by  ' 
repeated  conversations  upon  these  subjects  with  the  ambassadors, ' 
be  penetrated  so  far  into  the  constitution  and  policy  of  that 
corrupt  court,  that  he  began  to  think  of  it  in  a  much  harsher 
maimer  than  he  had  ever  yet  done,  and  to  be  more  convinced  of 
its  avarice,  ambition,  and  iniquity.  However  strong  his  convic- 
tion had  long  before  been  of  the  corruptions  of  its  ministers  and 
dcictrines,  he  had  never  before  thought  so  badly  of  its  designs. 

Returning  home,  filled  with  these  sentiments,  we  find  him  in 
hni  lectures  afterwards  inveighing  against  the  church  of  Rome 
with  more  warmth  than  before.  The  exemption  of  the  clergy 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  power,  indulgencies,  and  the  use 
of  sanctuaries,  were  among  the  topics  of  his  invective,  and  there 
are  very  few  of  the  corrupt  principles  or  practices  of  the  Romi^^ 
church  which  have  been  detected  by  the  writers  of  later  ages, 
that  his  penetration  had  not  discovered  at  that  early  period ;  and 
though  his  reasonings  wanted  that  accuracy  and  strength  which 
may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  later  times,  yet,  when  we  consider 
the  darkness  and  ignorance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 
little  appearances  there  were  of  anything  like  real  learning,  even 
in  the  public  schools,  we  have  much  more  reason  to  be  amazed 
at  that  force  of  genius  which  carried  him  so  far,  than  to  wonder 
that  he  did  not  go  further. 

The  pope  himself  was  frequently  the  subject  of  his  invective; 
and  on  his  infallibility,  usurpations,  pride,  avarice,  and  tyranny, 
be  declaimed  with  peculiar  warmth.  The  epithet  antichrist, 
which  the  pope  has  had  so  frequendy  bestowed  upon  him  in  later 
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agesv  >8  tbotqrbt  by  some  to  have- been  first  given  him  by  Wydiffis, 
He  would  fireqaently  inveigh  against  the  luxury  and  pomp  of 
bishops ;  and  would  ask  the  peoples  when  they  saw  their  prelates 
riding  abroad  attended  with  fourscore  horsemen  in  silver  trapp- 
ings, whether  they  perceived  any  resemblance  between  such 
splendor  and  the  simplicity  of  primitive  bishops  ?  It  does  not 
certainly  i^pear  where  these  Jectures  were  read,  but  most  pro- 
bably it  was  at  Oxford,  where  Wycliffe,  by  this  time,  seems  to 
have  recovered  his  former  station,  and  where  he  had  yet  a  con- 
siderable per^  in  his  favour. 

He  was  nevertheless  frequendy  at  court,  where  he  continued 
to  be  in  high  estimation  with  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  (John  of 
Gaunt.)  It  was  expected  by  many  that  some  considerable  ec- 
clesiastical preferment  was  intended  for  him,  but  no  ofier  of  this 
sort  appears;  whether  he  himself  declined  it,  or  that  the  duke 
thought  an  elevated  station  would  only  expose  him  the  more  to 
the  malice  of  his  enemies,  b  uncertain.  The  duke,  however,  took 
care  to  place  him  in  a  state  of  independency,  by  bestowing  upon 
him  the  rectory  of  Lutterworth,  in  Leicestenhire,  whither  he 
immediately  repaired,  and  set  himself  conscientiously  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  it.  Wycliffe  was  scarce  settled  in  his  parish,  when 
his  enemies,  taking  advantage  of  his  retirement,  commenced 
a  fresh  and  vigorous  prosecution  against  him.  Sudbury,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  Courtenay,  bishop  of  London,  were  at 
the  head  of  this.  The  primate  Sudbury  was,  indeed,  a  man  of 
great  moderation  for  the  times  he  lived  in,  and  appears  to  have 
been  brought  into  this  prosecution  against  Wycliffe  contrary  to 
his  inclination ;  for  indeed  he  contributed  nothing  towards  it  but 
the  sanction  of  his  name.  But  Courtenay  was  a  fiery  bigot,  and 
full  of  zeal  against  heresy ;  he  therefore  took  the  management  of 
it  upon  himself;  and  having  procured  proper  letters  from  Rome, 
he  cited  Wycliffe  to  appear  before  him  on  a  fixed  day,  at 
St.  Paul's,  in  London. 

This  summons  was  a  very  unexpected  one  to  Wycliffe,  who 
probably  imagined  that  in  the  shade  of  retirement  and  obscuri^ 
he  should  have  been  sheltered  from  the  malice  of  his  ene- 
mies. He  repaired  immediately  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  to 
consult  with  him  on  the  affair;  and  that  prince  did  what  he  could 
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to  avert  the  prosecution,  but  found  himself  unable  to  oppose  a 
force  which  was  composed  of  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy. 
He  resolved,  however,  to  countenance  him  in  the  most  open  and 
honourable  manner;  and  therefore  the  duke  in  person,  aecom** 
panied  by  Lord  Percy,  earl-marshal  of  Ei^land,  who  appears  U> 
have  been  a  proselyte  to  the  opinions  of  Wyclifie,  attended  him 
to  his  trial,  and  encouraged  him  to  defend  himself  with  boldness, 
by  assuring  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  that  the  prelates 
who  were  to  try  him,  notwithstanding  their  high  stations,  were 
but  ignorant  and  illiterate  persons  compared  to  him.  When 
they  were  come  to  St.  Paul's,  they  found  the  court  sitting,  and  a 
very  great  crowd  assembled,  through  which  the  earl-marshal 
made  use  of  his  authority  to  gain  an  entrance.  A  very  consider* 
abl^  disturbance  was  raised  in  the  church  by  the  arrival  of  such 
personages  and  their  attendants,  and  the  bishop  of  London,  who 
was  chagrined  to  see  Wycliffe  so  attended,  peevishly  told  the 
eaii-marshal  that  if  he  had  known  before  what  a  disturbani^e  he 
would  have  made,  he  should  have  been  stopped  at  the  door. 
The  duke  of  Lancaster  espoused  the  earl's  part,  and  told  the 
bishop,  with  some  warmth,  that  the  earl-marshal  shouU  execute, 
his  authority,  whether  he  would  or  not.  Lord  Percy  theu  desired 
Wycliffe  to  sit  down,  saying  that  he  had  need  of  a  seat,  for  he 
had  many  things  to  say.  To  this  the  bishop  replied,  *^  It  is  wi- 
reasonable  that  a  clergyman,  cited  before  his  ordinary,  should  sit 
during  his  answer:  he  shall  stand*''  ^^My  lord  Percy  U  ia 
tbe  right,  (said  the  duke  of  Lancaster,)  and  for  you,  my  k>rd 
bishop,  who  are  grown  so  proud  and  arrogant,  I  will  take  care 
to  humble  your  pride ;  and  not  only  your's,  but  that  of  all  the. 
prelates  of  England.  Thou  dependest  upon  the  credit  of  thy 
relations ;  but  far  from  being  able  to  help  thee,  they  shall  have 
enough  to  do  to  support  themselves."  To  this  the  bishop  replied. 
<<  I  place  no  confidence  either  in  my  relations,  or  in  any  dpmui  else, 
but  in  (rod  himself,  in  whom  I  ought  to  trust,  and  who  will  give 
me  boldness  to  speak  the  truth,"  Whether  the  bishop  added 
anything  to  this,  which  more  particularly  irritated  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  is  not  quite  dkar ;  however,  the  duke,  who  was  greatly 
provoked,  turned  to  Lord  Percy,  end  said  to  him,  in  a  half-»whisper, 
th^t  rather  than  take  such  usage  from  the  bishop,  he  would  puU  him 
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by  the  hair  of  his  heftd  out  of  the  church.  These  words  were 
cat^ht  up  by  some  who  stood  near,  and  being  spread  among  the 
crowd,  threw  the  whole  assembly  into  a  ferment  in  an  instant. 
There  was  a  general  ciy  of  the  people  from  every  part  of  the 
church  that  their  bishop  should  not  be  so  used,  and  that  they 
would  stand  by  him  to  their  last  breath.  The  confusion,  in  short, 
arose  to  such  a  height,  that  all  business  was  at  an  end ;  the  whole 
court  was  in  disorder,  and  broke  up  without  having  taken  any 
material  step  in  the  affair.  But  the  tumult  did  not  end  here,  for 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  went  directly  to  the  bouse  of  peers,  and 
after  mveighing  against  the  riotous  disposition  of  the  Londoners, 
he  passionately  and  imprudently  preferred  a  bill,  the  very  same 
day,  to  deprive  the  city  of  London  of  its  privileges,  and  to  alter 
ita  jurisdiction.  This  precipitate  and  Ql-judged  step  put  ttie 
whole  cir^  into  disorder;  the  heads  of  it  met  in  ccmsultation,  and 
the  populace  assembled  in  a  riot,  and  assaulted  the  houses  of  the 
duke  and  the  earl-marshal,  who  both  left  the  city  with  precipitation, 
their  lives  being  in  the  utmost  danger  from  the  fury  of  the  people. 
These  tumults,  however,  which  continued  for  some  time,  were  in 
some  degree  serviceable  to  Wycli£fe,  as  they  put  a  stop  for  the 
present  to  all  further  proceedings  against  him. 

This  declension  of  the  duke's  power  encouraged  the  bishops  to 
commence  afresh  their  persecations  against  Wyclifie.  Articles  of 
accusation  were  immediately  drawn  up,  and  despatched  to  Rome; 
and  the  pope  engaged  in  this  affair  with  the  utmost  readiness  and 
alacrity,  as  appears  erident  from  his  sending  on  this  occasion  no 
leas  than  five  bulls  into  England ;  three  of  which  were  directed  to 
the  archbishop  of  Gmterbury  and  the  bishop  of  London,  one  to 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  another  to  the  king.  The  zeal  of 
the  holy  fiitfaer  was,  no  doubt,  greatly  augmented  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unfavourable  tenets  of  Wycliffe  with  respect  to 
the  revenues  of  the  papal  see.  With  those  bulls  to  the  bishops, 
the  pope  sent  a  cepy  of  the  heretical  articles,  requiring  those  pre- 
lates to  inform  themselves  whether  Wycliffe  really  held  the  doc- 
trines contained  therein,  and  immediately  to  imprison  him  if  he 
did  so ;  or  if  they  failed  in  that,  to  cite  him  personally  to  make 
his  appearance  within  three  months  at  Rome.  He  also  enjoined 
the  bishops  to  vepresent  to  king  Richard  and  the  council,  that 
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Wycliffe's  errors  were  not  only  dangerous  to  the  church  but 
likewise  to  the  state.  The  pope  had  very  little  doubt  of  tlie 
success  of  these  bulls,  and  the  papal  see  had  never  been  accus- 
tomed to  contradiction ;  for,  however  despotic  and  unreason- 
able its  commands,  it  had  been  customary  for  the  greatest  monarchs 
to  obey  them  in  the  most  implicit  and  submissive  manner.  But 
a  new  scene  of  things  was  now  opening,  and  a  more  liberal  spirit 
began  to  prevail,  to  which  the  preaching  of  WycIifFe  had  already 
greatly  contributed.  The,  imperious  pontiff  must  have  been  very 
sensibly  mortified  at  the  neglect  with  which,  on  this  occasion,  he 
was  treated.  The  University  of  Oxford  even  deliberated  whether 
it  should  receive  his  bull ;  and  by  what  appears,  it  did  not.  And 
the  regency  were  so  far  from  being  disposed  to  shew  him  any  rever- 
ence, that  at  this  very  time  they  joined  with  the  parliament  in 
giving  a  very  public  and  signal  instance  of  their  confidence  in,  and 
esteem  for,  Wydiffe;  as  if  it  were  their  design  to  make  their  con- 
tempt of  the  Roman  pontiff  as  notorious  as  possible. 

About  the  year  1378  there  happened  to  be  a  very  considerable 
schism  in  the  catholic  church.  Some  dissension  arising  betw^u 
pope  Urban  VI.  and  the  cardinals,  the  latter  thought  proper  to 
dispute  the  validity  of  Urban's  election,  and  to  elect  a  new  pope, 
who  took  upon  himself  the  title  of  Clement  VIL  This  schism 
divided  all  Europe,  each  state  declaring  for  one  or  other  of  the 
two  popes,  more  from  reasons  of  state  than  from  any  considera- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  contending  parties.  France,  whose 
interest  it  was  that  the  pope  should  reside  at  Avignon,  sided  with 
Clement;  and  for  a  contrary  reason,  England  thought  it  more 
advantageous  to  adhere  to  the  pope  of  Rome.  Thus,  by  the 
difierent  powers  of  Europe  taking  different  sides  in  this  contest, 
deluges  of  blood  were  shed,  in  order  to  determine  which  of  these 
two  infallible  gentlemen  had  the  most  right  to  St.  Peter's  chair. 
Wycliffe  considered  this  schism  as  a  new  argument  against  popery, 
and  used  it  as  such.  He  published  a  tract  against  the  schism  of 
the  Roman  pontifis,  in  which  he  shewed  what  little  credit  was  due 
to  either  of  the  contending  parties ;  and  as  this  tract  was  read 
with  eagerness  by  people  of  all  ranks,  it  contributed  very  much 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  common  people. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1378,  Wycliffe  was  seized  with  a 
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violent  fit  of  illness,  which  it  was  apprehended  might  prove  fatal 
to  him.  On  this  occasion,  it  is  said,  he  was  waited  upon  by  a 
very  extraordinary  deputation  from  the  begging  friars,  whom  he 
had  formerly  attacked  with  so  much  severity,  and  who. now  sent 
four  of  their  order,  accompanied  by  four  of  the  most  eminent 
citizens  of  Oxford,  to  wait  upon  him.  Having  gained  admit- 
tance to  his  bed-chamber,  they  acquainted  him,  that  hearing  he 
lay  at  the  point  of  death,  they  were  come,  in  the  name  of  their 
order,  to  remind  him  of  the  many  injuries  which  he  had  done 
them  ;  and  hoped,  for  his  soul's  sake,  that  he  would  do  them  all 
the  justice  now  in  his  power  by  retracting,  in  the  presence  of 
those  respectable  persons,  the  many  severe  and  unjust  things  he 
had  said  of  them.  Wyclifie,  who  was  surprised  at  this  solemn 
message,  raised  himself  in  his  bed,  and  with  a  stem  countenance, 
it  is  said,  cried  out,  ^*  I  shall  not  die,  but  live  to  declare  the  evil 
deeds  of  the  friars."  At  this  the  friars  were  driven  away  in  con- 
fusion, struck  with  the  sternness  of  his  manner,  and  the  unex- 
pected force  of  his  expression. 

WyclifFe  did  recover  from  his  indisposition,  and  soon  after 
begun  a  work,  which  he  had  long  intended, — ^viz.,  the  translation 
of  the  scriptures  into  English ;  for  he  had  ever  considered  the 
locking  up  of  the  Bible  from  the  people  as  one  of  the  principal 
errors  of  popery,  and  of  the  most  dangerous  tendency ;  but  before 
his  translation  appeared,  he  published  a  tract,  in  which  he  shewed 
the  necessity  of  freeing  the  scriptures  from  the  bondage  they  lay 
under,  and  this  he  did  with  great  force  of  argument.  The  Bible, 
he  affirmed,  contained  the  whole  of  God's  will.  Christ's  law,  he 
said,  was  sufficient  to  guide  his  church;  and  every  Christian 
might  there  attain  knowledge  sufficient  to  make  him  acceptable 
to  God;  and  as  to  comments,  he  said,  a  good  life  was  the  best 
guide  to  the  knowledge  of  the  scripture;  or  in  his  own  language, 
*^  He  that  keepeth  righteousness  hath  the  true  understanding  of 
holy  writ.**  When  he  apprehended  these  arguments  to  be  suffi- 
ciently digested,  his  translation  made  its  public  appearance,  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  judicious  men. 

Wycliffij  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  the  first  who  trans- 
lated the  Bible  into  English ;  othei-s  might  probably  have  given 
detached  parts  of  it,  but  he  alone  appears  to  have  given  an  entire 
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translation  of  the  whole.  It  does  not  appear  that  Wydiffis  un- 
derstood the  Hebrew  language ;  his  method  seems  to  have  been, 
to  collect  what  Latin  bibles  be  could  meet  with>  and  firom  them 
make  one  correct  copy,  and  translate  from  that.  He  afterwards 
examined  the  best  commentators  then  extant,  and  from  them  in* 
serted  in  his  margin  those  passages  in  which  the  Latin  differed 
from  the  Hebrew,  The  other  writings  of  Wycliffe  were  remark- 
ably elegant  in  point  of  language  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived ; 
but  his  translation  of  the  Bible  appears  to  have  been  literally 
exact ;  indeed,  rather  too  much  so,  for  his  scrupulous  adherence  to 
the  literal  sense  sometimes  led  him  into  manifest  improprieties. 

The  publication  of  this  work  had  not  the  least  tendency  to 
re-establish  Wycliffe  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  ecclesiastical 
brethren.  On  the  contrary,  an  universal  clamour  was  imme- 
diately raised  against  it ;  and  after  much  consultation  among  the 
bishops  and  heads  of  the  clergy,  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament 
to  suppress  Wycllffe's  Bible.  The  advocates  for  this  bill  set 
forth  the  alarming  prospect  of  heresy,  which  this  version  of  the 
scriptures  opened,  and  the  ruin  of  all  religion,  which  must  in- 
evitably ensue,  were  it  to  be  allowed  a  free  circulation.  The 
aiguments,  however,  which  were  urged  by  Wyclifle  and  his 
friends,  in  defence  of  the  utility  of  an  English  version  of  the 
scriptures,  were  so  strong,  that  they  silenced  all  opposition,  and 
the  bill  was  accordingly  thrown  out  by  a  great  majority. 

We  need  be  at  no  loss  to  investigate  the  reasons  why  the 
Roman-catholic  priests  have  been  at  all  times  so  extremely  desirous 
of  keeping  the  laity  in  general  from  the  perusal  of  the  scriptures; 
they  are,  indeed,  sufficiently  apparent.  There  is  so  little  founda- 
tion in  the  sacred  writings  for  the  absurd  and  superstitious 
doctrines  which  they  instil  into  their  deluded  followers,  and  of 
which  they  make  so  much  iniquitous  gain,  that  they  must  be  very 
conscious  they  will  not  stand  the  test  of  examination.  The  de- 
claration of  our  Saviour,  on  another  occasion,  may  be  applied  to 
them,  in  this  respect,  with  the  utmost  trutli ;  They  love  dariuess 
rather  than  lights  because  their  deeds  are  eviL  Nothing  can  be 
more  dangerous  to  the  pretended  authority  of  the  papal  see  than 
the  free  and  impartial  study  of  the  scriptures.  Christianity  itself 
affords  not  the  least  real  ground  for  any  priestcraft  whatever,  and 
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ttiuch  less  ibr  that  accumulated  system  of  it  which  is  exhibited  in 
the  Roman-'catholic  church.  The  clergy  of  Wycliffe's  days  had 
therefore  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  the  publication  of  the  Bible  in 
the  vulgar  tongue*  Their  fears  respecting  the  consequences  of  it 
were  justly  founded,  for  it  had  a  natural  tendency  to  endanger,  in 
die  greatest  degree^  what  the  greater  number  of  them  considered 
as  the  most  substantial  and  important  part  of  religion,  the  revenues 
of  the  church. 

Before  the  clamour  which  was  raised  against  Wycliffe,  on  ac- 
count of  the  publication  of  his  Bible,  was  in  any  degree  silenced, 
he  ventured  to  go  a  step  further,  by  attacking  the  favourite  doc- 
trine of  the  Romish  church — ^transubstantiation,  which  he  did 
with  great  spirit  and  with  great  freedom,  being,  after  a  thorough 
examination,  satisfied  that  it  had  no  scriptural  foundation.  In 
his  lectures  before  the  university  of  Oxford,  in  1881,  which  he 
appears  still  to  have  continued  every  summer  as  divinity  pro- 
fienor,  he  undertook  to  confute  this  error,  and  to  explain  the 
real  design  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  endeavoured  chiefly  to 
establish,  that  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  remained  the  same  after  consecration,  and  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  not  substantially  in  them,  but 
only  figuratively.  He  offered  to  defend  these  conclusions  pub- 
licly in  the  schools;  but  the  religious,  who  had  now  gained 
ground  in  the  University,  would  not  suffer  any  question  of  this 
kind  to  be  debated ;  for  they  were  extremely  unwilling  to  submit 
so  important  a  doctrine  as  that  of  transubstantiation,  and  which 
they  could  so  well  defend  by  the  authority  of  the  church,  to  the 
hazardous  test  of  reason  and  examination.  Wycliife,  however, 
without  farther  ceremony,  published  a  confutation  of  the  doctrine 
in  a  professed  treatise  upon  the  subject. 

Dr.  Barton  was  at  this  time  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  a  great 
enemy  to  heresy,  and  no  friend  to  Wycliffe,  of  whom  he  always 
spoke  with  great  bitterness.  He  therefore  laid  hold  of  this 
opportunity  of  persecuting  him  with  much  pleasure :  he  called 
together  the  heads  of  the  University,  and  finding  he  could  influ- 
ence a  majority,  obtained  a  decree  by  which  the  doctrine  of 
Wyclifi^  was  condemned  as  heretical,  and  himself  and  his 
hearers  threatened^  if  they  persisted  in  their  errors,  with  im- 
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priaGnment  and  exocHDinuiiication.  Wyclifife  was  exlremdy 
mortified  to  find  himsdf  thus  treated  at  Oxford,  which,  till  tfak 
time,  had  been  his  sanctuary.  However,  he  reserved  to  fly  for 
protection  to  his  generous  friend  the  duke  of  Lancaster ;  and  in 
hopes  of  his  interest,  to  appeal  to  the  king  frcmi  the  vioe-chaB'* 
ceUor's  sentence*  But  even  this  resource  failed  him;  for  his 
appeal  met  with  no  countenance:  the  duke,  who  found  his  credit 
declining,  and  probably  supposed  his  attachment  to  Wydi£Re 
might  be  one  of  the  causes,  did  now,  for  the  first  time,  desert 
him ;  and  when  Wycliffe  pressed  this  prince  with  religious  mo^ 
tives,  to  induce  him  to  interest  himself  on  his  behalf  he  answered 
him  coolly,  that  of  these  things  tlie  church  was  the  most  proper 
jodge^  and  that  the  best  advice  he  could  give  him,  was  to  quit 
jdiese  novelties,  and  submit  quietly  to  his  ordinary.  WycliflGs, 
thus  exposed  to  die  persecudons  of  his  adversaries,  had  no  other 
remedy  but,  conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  to  meet  the  storm 
with  all  the  fortitude  he  was  master  of.  It  was  a  circumstance 
very  unfavourable  to  Wycliffe,  that  Courtenay,  who  had  been 
his  most  active  enemy  when  bishop  of  London,  was  now  pio» 
moted  to  the  see  of  C^terbury,  in  the  room  of  Archbislu^  Sod^ 
bury,  who  had  been  beheaded  by  the  rebels  under  Wat  Tyler. 
Courtenay  very  much  approved  what  the  vice-chancellor  of 
Oxford  had  done,  and  therefore  resolved  to  go  on  vigorously 
with  the  prosecution.  The  superstition  of  the  new  primate, 
however,  afforded  Wycliffe  some  respite,  for  he  was  so  scniptt»> 
lous  in  matters  of  form  that  he  would  not  enter  upon  the  public 
exercise  of  his  office  till  he  should  receive  the  consecrated  pall 
from  Rome,  which  did  not  arrive  till  the  May  of  die  next  year, 
1382;  and  then,  being  duly  invested,  he  cited  Wyclifie  to  ap- 
pear before  him  in  the  monastery  of  the  Grey  Friars,  on  the 
17th  day  of  the  same  month ;  so  eager  was  the  pious  and  con- 
scientious bishop  upon  this  business !  Wycliffe  being  thus  dted 
before  the  archbishop,  refused  to  appear,  alleging  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  University,  and  held  an  office  in  it ;  that  oonse- 
quendy  he  was  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction*  Fortunately 
for  Wycliffe,  the  Universi^  was  under  a  difierent  influence  than 
it  had  lately  been ;  for  the  vice-chancellor  was  changed,  and  the 
determination  of  the  majority  was  to  support  thmr  moDber. 
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With  thk  plea  the  arcbbishop  ma  obliged  to  remain  ttitisfiecL 
Bot  though  he  could  not  proceed  against  the  person  of  WyctiSe^ 
he  resolved,  nevertbelesB,  to  proceed  against  his  opinicms ;  and 
accordingly  when  the  court  met  on  the  day  appointed,  a  large 
collection  of  articles,  extracts  from  his  books  and  sermons,  was 
produced*  At  the  instant,  it  is  said,  that  the  court  was  about  to 
enter  upon  business,  the  monastery  was  shaken  by  a  violent 
cardiqoake.  The  affirighled  bishops  threw  down  their  piqpers, 
and  cried  out  that  the  business  was  displeasing  to  God;  and 
hastily  came  to  a  conclusion  not  to  proceed  any  further.  The 
arcbbishop  alone  continued  unmoved ;  he  chid  their  superstitions 
lears,  and  told  them,  among  other  things,  that  if  the  earthquake 
portended  anything,  it  was  the  down&l  of  heresy.  Hiis  speech, 
together  with  the  news  that  the  earthquake  had  been  general, 
dispelled  their  fears.  Wycliffe  would  often  speak  pleasantly  of 
thb  accident;  and  would  call  this  assembly  the  council  of  tke 
harydene ;  herydene  being  the  old  Elnglish  word  for  earthquake. 
The  court  being  again  composed,  entered  warmly  into  the  bust* 
ness ;  and  after  examining  all  the  articles,  came  to  a  determina»> 
tioQ  that  some  of  them  were  erroneous,  and  some  plainly  herc^ 
tkad.  This  determination,  which  was  afterwards  published,  was 
answered  by  Wycliffe,  who  shewed  how  much  his  enemies  bad 
in  several  points  misrepresented  him,  and  defended  his  tenets 
with  such  a  spirit  of  truth  and  freedom  that  he  gained  many 
over  to  his  party. 

The  archbishop  took  fresh  offence  at  this  audacity,  bb  he  called 
it,  of  Wycliffe ;  and  being  determined,  if  possible,  to  crush  him, 
preferred  a  bill  in  parliament  to  enable  sheriffs,  upon  proper  in* 
formation  from  bishops,  to  proceed  as  far  as  imprisonment  against 
the  preachers  of  heresy.  This  bill  passed  the  lords,  but  was 
dirown  out  by  the  commons,  who  were  by  no  means  disposed  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  clergy.  The  archbishop,  thus  disap- 
pointed, applied  to  the  king  for  his  licence  for  the  same  purpose, 
which  he  imagined  might  serve  instead  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
Richard  thought  proper  to  agree  to  the  primate's  request,  and 
immediatdy  ordered  letters  patent  to  be  made  out,  which  granted 
the  full  power  that  he  required.  These  unlimited  powers  were 
extrmnely  disagreeable  to  the  whole  nation ;  and  therefore,  when 
the  parliament  met,  which  it  did  soon  after,  heavy  complaints 
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came  from  every  county  to  their  representatives,  setting  forth 
how  much  the  people  thought  themselves  aggrieved  by  them. 
The  members  of  the  house  of  commons  interested  themselves  in 
this  affair  with  that  warmth  which  became  Englishmen  and  free- 
men on  such  an  occasion.  <<  These  new  powers/'  it  was  said^ 
**  were  dangerous  encroachments.  If  the  liberties  of  the  people 
were  thus  put  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  the  nation  became 
subject  to  a  new  kind  of  despotism.  Heresy  was  an  unlimited 
word,  and  might  bear  as  wide  a  construction  as  a  bishop  might 
choose  to  give  it :  nor  could  it  be  doubted,  but  it  would  often  be 
made  to  signify  whatever  the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  clergy 
might  think  expedient."  Filled  with  these  sentiments,  the  com- 
mons petitioned  the  king  against  the  licence  which  he  had 
granted ;  and  Richard,  agreeably  to  the  unsteadiness  of  his  cha* 
racter,  now  revoked  that  licence  to  oblige  the  laity  which  he  had 
before  granted  to  oblige  the  clergy. 

Thus  was  the  zeal  of  the  archbishop  baflSed  a  second  time : 
but  in  another  point  he  had  better  success,  for  he  obtained  letters 
from  the  king  to  the  vice-chancellor  and  proctors  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  requiring  them  to  make  diligent  search  in  their 
colleges  and  halls  for  all  who  maintained  heretical  opinions ;  par- 
ticularly those  condemned  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
and  for  all  who  had  in  their  possession  the  books  of  John  WycKflb. 
Delinquents  of  this  kind  were  ordered  to  be  expelled  the  Univer^ 
sity ;  and  the  sheriff  and  mayor  of  Oxford  were  ool&manded  to 
assist  the  academical  magistrates  in  the  execution  of  this  order. 
The  primate  himself  also  wrote  to  the  vicechancellor,  to  enjoin 
him  to  publish,  in  St.  Mary's  church,  the  king's  letter,  and  also 
those  articles  of  the  doctrine  of  Wyclifie  which  had  been  con- 
demned. The  vice-chancellor  answered,  that  such  a  publication 
would  be  very  dangerous  to  himself,  and  also  endanger  the  peace 
of  the  University ;  as  party  spirit  at  this  time  ran  very  high  in  Ox- 
ford, where  the  seculars,  who  generally  favoured  Wycliffis,  bore 
a  principal  sway.  The  zealous  archbishop,  in  answer  to  this, 
called  him  before  the  council,  where  he  was  vexed  and  interro- 
gated with  so  much  of  the  insolence  of  authority,  that  he  was 
bitiught  to  compliance,  and  everything  was  published  in  the 
manner  the  primate  required.  Thefearsof  the  vice-chancellor 
were,  however,  justly  founded ;  for  the  secular  clergy  were  so 
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violently  incensed  against  the  religious,  that  the  University  was 
filled  with  tumult  and  disorder,  and  all  study  was  at  an  end.  In 
short,  the  animosities  of  the  two  parties  were  carried  to  such  a 
height  that  they  distinguished  themselves  by  badges,  and  were 
with  difficulty  restrained  from  breaking  out  into  the  most  out- 
rageous violence. 

It  does  not  appear  that  WyclifFe  was,  after  these  proceedings, 
brought  to  any  public  examination.  He  probably  retired  from 
the  stonn,  for  it  is  certain  that  at  this  time  he  quitted  the  pro- 
fessor's diair,  and  took  his  final  leave  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
which,  till  now,  he  seems  to  have  yearly  visited.  Thus  the  un- 
wearied persecution  of  the  bigoted  primate  did  so  far  prevail 
as  to  oblige  Wyclifie  to  retreat  from  the  University  to  his  living 
in  Lutterworth.  It  was,  however,  by  no  means  in  his  power  to 
effect  a  complete  extirpation  of  heresy;  for  the  opinions  of 
Wycliffe  had  been  so  universally  spread  over  the  nation,  that  a 
writer  of  those  times  tells  us,  that  if  you  met  two  persons  upon 
the  road,  you  might  be  sure  that  one  of  them  was  a  Ix>llard,  or 
foUawer  of  JVycliffe.  While  these  things  were  transacting  in 
England,  the  dissension  between  the  two  popes  continued.  Pope 
Urban  had  published  a  bull,  in  which  he  called  upon  all  those 
who  had  any  regard  for  religion  to  exert  themselves  in  its  de- 
fence, by  taJking  up  arms  for  him  against  Clement,  the  rival  pon- 
ti£r,  and  his  adherents ;  and  promising,  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  faithful,  the  same  pardon  and  indulgences  which  had  been 
always  granted  to  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  holy  wars. 
This  bull  met  with  considerable  encouragement  in  England,  on 
account  of  Urban's  having  chosen  an  English  ecclesiastic  for  his 
general.  This  was  Henry  Spencer,  bishop  of  Norwich;  who  is 
described,  by  Fox,  **  a  young  and  stout  prelate,  fitter  for  the 
camping  cure  than  for  the  peaceable  church  of  Christ."  And 
this  reverend  warrior  having  obtained  an  aid  from  the  English 
parliament,  and  made  his  levies,  set  out  upon  his  expedition,  full 
of  ardour  and  of  holy  seal. 

A  war,  in  which  the  name  of  religion  was  thus  prostituted, 
roused  the  indignation  of  Wycliffe,  though  now  in  the  decline  of 
life.  He  once  more,  therefoi*e,  took  up  his  pen,  and  wrote 
against  it  with  great  spirit.  In  a  very  free  manner  he  expostu- 
lated with  the  pope,  and  boldly  asked  him,  <*  How  he  durst 
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make  the  token  of  Christ  on  the  cross  (which  is  a  token  of 
peace,  mercy,  and  charity)  a  banner  to  lead  on  to  slay  Christian 
men,  for  the  love  of  two  false  priests  ?  and  to  oppress  Christen- 
dom worse  than  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  oppressed  by  the 
Jews.  *'  When  (said  he)  will  the  proud  priest  of  Rome  grant  in- 
dulgences to  mankind  to  live  in  peace  and  chari^,  as  he  does 
now  to  fight  and  slay  one  another  V*  This  severe  and  spirited 
piece  drew  upon  Wycliife  the  resentment  of  Urban,  and  might 
probably  have  involved  him  in  greater  troubles  than  he  had 
hitherto  experienced;  but  soon  after  the  publication  of  this 
treatise  he  was  struck  with  a  palsy ;  and  though  he  lived  some 
time,  yet  it  was  in  such  a  way  that  his  enemies  now  thought  him 
below  their  resentment.  He  attended  divine  worship  to  the  last, 
and  received  the  fatal  stroke  of  his  disorder  in  his  church  at  Lut- 
terworth, in  the  year  1384. 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  John  Wycliffe,  who,  for  his  superk>r 
penetration,  the  justness  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  undaunted 
spirit  with  which  he  engaged  in  the  great  cause  of  religious 
liberty,  was  a  real  honour  to  his  country.  Wycliffe  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  exemplary  piety  and  unblemished  morals ; 
atid  notwithstanding  the  number  and  vigilance  of  his  enemies;, 
they  have  none  of  them  presumed  to  tax  him.  with  any  immo- 
ralities. But  though  in  his  private  character  he  appears  to  have 
been  very  respectable^  yet  it  is  his  public  character  which  prin- 
cipally entitles  him  to  our  attention  and  regard.  In  an  age  of 
ignorance  and  superstition  he  let  in  such  a  radiance  of  light 
diat  all  the  arts  of  the  Romish  church,  and  all  the  terrors  of  per- 
secution, could  never  afterwards  totally  obscure  it.  And  the 
propagation  of  his  opinions  had  certainly  the  happiest  effect  in 
promoting  that  reformation  which  afterwards  delivered  this  king- 
dom fiY>m  ignorancci  superstition,  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 
By  every  true  protestant,  therefore,  the  memory  of  Wycliffe  will 
ever  be  held  in  the  highest  honour.  And  the  example  of  those 
illustrious  men  who  have  nobly  and  fearlessly  laboured  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  liberty,  ought  to  animate  us  to  exert  ourselves 
to  prevent  any  attempts  which  may  be  made  by  the  zealous  and 
indefiuigable  adherents  of  popery  to  involve  us  once  more  in  the 
darkness  and  bondage  of  Romish  superstition. 
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The  disciples  of  WycUffe  termed  Lollards — Rapid  progress  of  the 
new  f^nnions — Wydiffe^s  followers  persecuted — William  Semtre 
burnt — and  Thomas  Badly — Narrative  of  Sir  John  OUeastk, 
JLord  Cobhom — The  clergy  impeach  his  orthodoxy  to  the  king — 
He  is  sent  to  the  Tower — PerseaOedj  tried^  convicted  of  heresy, 
and  burnt — Reflections  on  the  spirit  of  the  Romish  churcL 
AJJ.  1400—1600. 

Although  the  joy  of  the  clergy  at  the  death  of  Wycliffe  was 
very  great,  it  was  not  of  long  duration.  They  soon  fdund  that 
his  doctrines  had  not  died  with  him,  but  were  propagated  with 
great  zeal  and  no  little  success  by  his  followers,  who  passed  under 
the  name  of  Lollards.*  Many  of  those  who  were  preachers 
travelled  up  and  down  the  country  on  foot,  in  a  very  plain  dress, 
declaiming  with  great  vehemence  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  and  the  vicious  lives  of  the  clergy.  These  preachers  were 
not  only  admired  and  followed  by  the  common  people,  but  they 


*  Sven  to  the  prMcnt  dayt  the  dcriTation  of  this  term  remeiiig  a  point  of  doubt 
and  vneertainty.  Clarke,  in  hia  Martyrology,  p.  111»  ■ayi*  "About  this  time, 
A.D.  1210^  the  English,  who  now  possessed  Guienne,  which  bordereth  upon  the 
earidom  of  Toulouse,  began  to  help  the  Albigenses,  being  stirted  up  thereto  by 
.Wyiiril  Lollard,  a  godly  and  learned  num,  who  by  his  power  Ail  preaehing  oouTerted 
imiiy  to  the  truth,  and  defended  the  laith  of  the  Albigensss."  He  Airther  adds, 
tiiat  "  John  le  Meyer  much  commends  this  Lollard,  who  foretold  many  things  by 
dhrine  revelation,  which,  aaith  he,  came  to  pass  in  my  time,  and  therefore  he  putteth 
bim  Into  the  rank  of  holy  prophets.  And  as  for  his  learning,  it  is  evident  by  his 
Cowment  upon  the  Revelatiimy  where  he  setteth  forth  many  things  that  are  spoken 
of  the  Eoman  antichrist.  This  worthy  man  was  afterwards  apprehended  in  Germany, 
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were  also  favoured  and  protected  by  some  persons  of  rank  and 
power  in  the  state,  particularly  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the 
lords  Percy,  Latimer,  CliiFord,  and  others.  By  the  zeal,  activity, 
and  eloquence  of  the  preachers,  under  the  protection  of  these 
great  men,  the  new  doctrines,  as  they  were  called,  obtained  such 
currency,  that  if  we  may  credit  a  cotemporary  historian,  more 
than  half  of  the  people  of  England  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
became  Lollards.  The  same  historian,  who  was  a  clergyman, 
and  a  most  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Lollards,  acknowledges,  that 
as  Wycliffe  excelled  all  the  learned  men  of  his  age  in  disputation, 
so  some  of  his  followers,  in  a  little  time,  became  very  eloquent 
preachers  and  popular  diqiutants,  which  he  ehariiably  ascribes  to 
the  aasistanee  of  die  devil,  who,  he  says,  Uxk  possesskin  of  them 
as  soon  as  th^  became  Lollards  I 

The  dergy,  alarmed  and  enraged  at  this  rapid  progress  of  the 
new  opinions,  attempted  to  pat  a  stop  to  it  by  violence  and  per- 
secution, which,  indeed,  have  often  been  empbyed  by  power  against 
truth.  They  procured,  or  at  least  promulgated,  a  statute — which 
is  still  to  be  found  on  our  statute  book,  though  it  is  said  the  com*- 
moos  never  gave  their  assent  to  it — empowering  and  commanding 
all  sheriA  to  seize  and  imprison  all  the  preachers  of  heresy. 
They  also  prevaUed  upon  the  king,  in  1387,  to  grant  a  oommi»» 
sion  to  certain  persons  to  seize  all  the  books  or  writings  of  John 
Wycliffe,  Nicholas  Hereford,  John  Ashtcm,  and  other  heretical 
writers,  and  to  imprison  all  who  transcribed,  sold,  boa^it,  or  con« 
oealed,  such  books.  By  these  methods,  the  clergy  fondly  hoped 
to  interrupt  the  preaching  and  writing  of  the  reformers,  by  which 
they  chiefly  pn^Mgated  their  opinions.     It  is,  however,  remariced 

and  bong  dtliYcrad  to  Um  feeular  power,  wu  bmnit  it  Cdogne."  A  few  pi^w 
afterwardi  I  find  the  following  short  paragraph  in  the  laBie  TolanMw  *'  Awmm 
CkriaH,  ISOSi,  Lollard  Watarmtf  from  whom  our  Engliih  profeeww  wcra  called 
Lollardiy  was  taken  at  Cologne,  where  he  had  prinifeely  preached^  and  through  6od*k 
UeHDigy  drawn  many  from  ignoranoe  and  error  to  embraee  the  tmtbt  endpenMlig 
constantly  in  his  opinions,  he  was  condemned  and  bttmt  aUre,''  p.  184.  The  dli- 
crapandes  in  these  two  aoeoilnts  era  so  many  and  palpable,  that  they  era  not  easBy 
reconciled.  I  find  no  eridenoe  that  thero  wera  two  persons  of  the  name  of  liollard^ 
at  the  distance  of  mora  than  a  century  from  each  other,  both  preaehenof  the  goepd> 
and  burnt  at  Cologne  for  heresy.  It  is  dbsswabla,  too»  that  eran  the  latter  aeeoani 
fixes  the  martyrdom  of  LoUard  two  yean  *^bre  fAe  MrA  of  Wydifih^  who,  Ihersfore^ 
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by  the  cotemporary  bistoriany  Knyghtnn,  and  that  with  no  small 
legret,  **  that  these  laws  and  edicts  were  but  slowly  and  &intly 
executed)  because  the  time  of  correction  was  not  yet  come.*' 

The  first  victim  of  their  rage,  and  the  first  Christian  that 
soffered  death  for  the  purifying  his  fiiith,  in  England,  was 
William  Santre,  rector  of  St.  Osithes,  in  London.  Before  he 
obtained  this  living,  he  was  minister  of  Saint  Margaret's,  at  Lynn, 
in  Norfolk,  and  while  there,  had  incurred  the  suspicion  of  his 
bishop  for  heretical  opinions.  Not  being,  however,  suflkiently 
confirmed  at  that  period  in  the  love  of  the  truth,  or  wanting  the 
fbrtimde  to  suffer  as  his  principles  dictated,  he  obtained  the  pai^ 
don  ot  his  diocesan,  by  a  formal  recantation  of  his  supposed 
ecrocs.  But  soon  after  his  settlement  in  London,  his  mind  be- 
came violently  agitated  with  remorse  at  the  recollection  of  his 
weakness;  and  feeling  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  peace  of 
ooDscience  till  he  atoned  for  his  want  of  firmness  and  sincerity, 
he  petitioned  parliament  for  permission  to  address  it  publicly  on 
the  subject  of  his  faith.  The  only  answer  he  received  to  this 
petition,  was  an  order  to  appear  before  Archbishop  Arundel,  who 
aecosed  him  in  the  convocation  of  saying, — that  he  would  not 
worship  the  cross  on  which  Christ  8ufi*ered,  but  only  Christ  him- 
self;  that  if  any  man  had  avowed  to  make  a  distant  pilgrimage, 
be  had  better  give  away  the  money  such  a  journey  would  cost 
hioot  in  alms ;  that  the  obligation  of  the  clergy  to  preach  the 
word  of  God  was  greater  than  that  of  their  saying  the  canonical 
hours ;  and  lastly,  that  the  sacramental  bread  was  still  bread  after 
it  had  hem  consecrated.  Having  asked  for  six  days  to  deliberate 
on  his  answer  to  this  accusation,  he  sent  in  a  declaration  at  the 


tlwu^  be  maj  have  rmd  Mine  of  bis  writbigs,  oonld  not  possibly  have  seen  Mm  nor 
besii  autrueted  by  hinii. 

The  loumed  Mosheim  has  a  long  disquisition  on  this  name»  too  copious  for  insertion 
here ;  the  reader  will  find  it  in  toI.  iiL  p.  355—358,  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History.  The 
snbstanee  i%  thai  the  name  LoOardiB  equivalent  to  that  of  singer,  or  one  who  frequently 
8ia0S|  that  it  was  net  a  name  to  denote  any  one  particular  sect]  hut  was  formcriy 
eo«UBon  to  aU  persons  and  all  sects  who  were  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  impiety  to> 
wards  God  and  the  church  under  an  external  profession  of  more  than  ordinary  piety. 
Others,  ugam,  tell  us,  that  the  name  of  Lollard  takes  its  derivation  from  the  Latin 
word  kUHmm^  which  signifies»  in  the  plural,  lioref,  or  weeds,  and  that  the  veforence  is 
to  our  Loid's  parable^  Matt,  xiii  25^  &c. 
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end  of  that  period,  of  his  entire  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
which  he  was  accused  of  holding ;  and,  after  an  examination, 
which  seems  to  have  been  but  little  needed,  he  was  condemned  to 
be  degraded  and  burnt,  with  all  the  formalities  in  which  his  bar- 
barous persecutors,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  delisted 
to  indulge. 

The  execution  of  Sautre  appeased,  for  a  time,  the  thirst  for 
blood  which  began  to  be  felt  among  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the 
kingdom.  Nine  years  were  sufier^  to  elapse  before  the  Lollards 
were  again  visited  with  capital  punishment;  they  were  not,  how* 
ever,  left  free  in  the  interim  from  various  kinds  of  oppression ; 
and  it  is  suspected,  with  great  appearance  of  truth,  tliat  some  of 
the  most  conspicuous  among  them  were  condemned  to  linger  oat 
their  existence  in  prison.  Thomas  Badly,  for  whom  the  pile  of 
martyrdom  was  re-lit,  was  an  obscure  individual,  and  could  only 
have  attracted  attention  when  the  spirit  of  intolerance  was  be^* 
come  so  violent  that  no  victim  was  sufficiently  mean  to  escape 
its  observation.  This  poor  man,  a  tailor  by  trade,  was  consecu- 
tively examined  by  bishops  and  archbishops,  by  the  duke  of  York, 
and  the  chief  of  the  nobility,  on  the  subject  of  his  faith ;  and  to 
all  their  questions  he  returned  answers  so  calm  and  sensible,  that 
they  would  have  effectually  protected  him  from  violence  had  the 
judges  not  been  previously  determined  on  his  destruction. 

The  presence  of  mind  which  Badly  evinced  at  his  trial  was  not 
greater  than  the  admirable  fortitude  which  supported  him  at  his 
execution.  The  first  dreadful  feeling  of  agony  which  shot  through 
his  frame,  as  the  fire  rose  around  him,  extorted  from  his  lips  a 
cry  for  mercy.  This  exclamation  the  prince  of  Wales,  v^  was 
a  witness  of  the  execution,  interpreted  into  a  petition  for  pardon ; 
and,  with  the  ready  but  transient  humanity  which  formed  part  of 
his  character,  he  instantly  ordered  the  flames  to  be  extinguished, 
and  the  sufferer  lifted  from  the  barrel  in  which  he  had  been 
placed.  He  tlien  told  him,  that  if  be  was  ready  to  recant,  he 
should  not  only  be  pardoned,  but  provided  for  by  a  pension  for 
life.  But  no  persuasion  could  induce  the  martyr  to  accept  these 
proposals,  and  the  pile  having  been  again  set  in  order,  he  cheer- 
fully resigned  himself  to  death. 

About  three  years  after  this  event,  and  upon  the  accession  of 
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Henvjr  V*  to  die  throne,  the  attention  of  the  gorernment,  as  well 
as  the  ohurdi,  was  directed  more  seriously  than  ever  to  the  sup«^ 
pmsion  of  the  Lollards*  The  acknowledged  head  of  the  party, 
attbis  period,  was  the  cdebrated  and  victorious  Sir  John  Old* 
GBSile»  or,  according  to  the  title  which  he  enjoyed  in  right  of  his 
wife,  Lord  Cobham.  As  both  the  rank  and  the  talents  of  this 
nobleman,  and  the  reputation  he  possessed  at  court,  gave  immense 
wdght  to  his  example  and  influence,  he  was  regarded  by  Arundel 
imd  the  rest  of  the  clergy  as  the  most  dangerous  of  their  enemies, 
aad  no  means  were  left  unemployed  to  effect  his  destruction* 
Henrjrj  who,  like  his  father,  was  fully  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  con^iating  the  church,  earnestly  desired,  if  possible,  to  pursue 
measures  which  might  enable  him  to  retain  the  favour  of  his 
etergy,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  encouraging  that  disposition 
to  sanguiaary  intolerance,  which  was  but  too  rapidly  gaining 
gmuad.  But  he  was  ill  fitted  to  oppose  the  artful  policy  ef  the 
priesdiood ;  and,  urged  into  persecution,  he  soon  consented  to 
make  enactments,  which  loaded  the  consciences  of  men  with  evexi 
heavier  chains  than  they  had  borne  under  his  predecesscyrs.  Ac^ 
cording  to  one  of  these,  it  was  declared,  that  whoever  they  were 
that  should  read  the  scriptures  in  the  mother  tongue,  they  should 
forfeit  land,  cattle,  Hfe,  and  goods,  from  their  heirs  for  ever,  and 
be  condemned  for  heretics  to  God,  enemies  to  the  crown,  and 
most  arrant  traitors  to  the  land. 

^  The  most  unhappily  memorable  act  of  Henry  V/s  legislation, 
(says  the  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh,)  was  the  statute  against 
Lollards,  which  condemns  to  be  burnt  all  who,  being  convicted 
before  the  diocesan  of  idling  into  heresy,  shall  either  refuse  to 
abjure  their  impious  errors,  or  relapse  into  them  after  previous 
abjuration.  This  persecution  was  formally  carried  into  effect  by 
a  proeess  de  heretico  comburendoy  which  necessarily  issued  upon  a 
certificate  of  obstinacy  or  relapsed  heresy  by  the  diocesan,  and 
which  commanded  the  sheriff  or  other  Icical  magistrate  to  commit 
the  offender  against  the  divine  majesty  (alias  the  church  !)  to  the 
flames.  Some  of  our  ancient  lawyers  lay  it  down  that  such  was 
the  punishment  of  heresy  by  the  common  law — an  assertion  easily 
made,  but  with  difficulty  brought  to  the  test  of  evidence ;  which,  in 
the  lax  language  of  a  rude  jurisprudence,  imported,  perhaps, 
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nothing  more,  than  that  before  the  statute  heresy  would  not,  or 
did  not,  pass  with  impunity."* 

The  laws  against  the  Lollards  were  not  suffered  to  slumber. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  inherent  malignity  of  such  l^islative  war 
against  bodies  of  men  for  religious  belief,  that  they  execute  them- 
selves by  the  evil  passions  which  they  beget  towards  their  unhappy 
objects.  A  people  speedily  unlearns  compassion,  and  even  justice^ 
to  those  who  are  pronounced  by  the  lawgiver  to  be  undeserving 
of  trust«  In  the  reigns  of  both  the  Henries,  considerable  numbers 
suffered  death,  in  this  country,  some  instances  of  which  have  been 
already  adduced,  and  others  remain  to  be  brought  forward. 

Lord  Cobham  was,  for  some  years,  the  leading  patron  of 
Wycliffe's  disciples,  and  was,  moreover,  a  sincere  adherent  to  the 
religious  creed  of  our  reformer.  His  sufferings  will  disclose  the 
temper  with  which  the  contest  was  carried  on  between  the 
Lollards  and  the  priesthood,  to  the  period  when  the  papal 
power  was  excluded  from  these  realms.  No  event  could  have 
shewn  more  decisively  the  superior  talents  and  the  unblemished 
reputation  of  Lord  Cobham,  than  his  continuance  in  the  iavour  of 
Henry  IV.,  notwithstanding  his  known  attachment  to  principles 
which  required  the  most  complete  reformation  of  the  church,  or 
rather,  of  the  clergy.  But  in  1413,  Henry  of  Lancaster  was  no 
more,  and  as  the  young  prince  of  Wales  had  hitherto  passed  his 
time  in  the  lowest  company,  and  in  the  most  licentious  pursuits) 
the  change  was  tliought  to  be  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical state.  That  prince,  however,  was  no  sooner  called  to 
the  throne,  than  his  former  associates  and  his  former  habits  were 
alike  abandoned.  Well  would  it  have  been,  had  he  possessed,  at 
this  moment,  some  more  humane  counsellors  than  were  those  to 
whom  the  royal  conscience  was  surrendered.  From  having  be* 
trayed  an  unusual  contempt  for  the  institutions  and  the  morals  of 
society,  he  became  the  zealous  advocate  of  the  established  religion, 
with  all  its  follies  and  corruptions. 

At  this  period  Lord  Cobham  was  exposed  to  the  special  re* 
sentment  of  the  clergy,  not  only  as  having  more  than  once  abetted 
the  most  obnoxious  tenets  of  LoUardism  in  the  English  parlia- 
ment, but  as  having  long  maintained  numerous  preachers  of  thai 

*  History  of  England,  toL  i.  p.  355. 
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sect.  These  are  described  as  having  made  the  provinces  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  his  grace  of  Canterbury,  and  those  owning 
the  authority  of  their  lordships  of  Hereford,  Rochester,  and 
London,  the  prindpal  scene  of  their  itinerant  labours.  In  ad- 
dition to  which,  the  wealth  of  this  distinguished  offender  had  been 
freely  expended,  to  multiply  copies  of  the  writings  of  Wycliffe, 
and  by  this  means  the  seeds  of  disaffection  had  not  only  increased 
in  England,  but  were  scattered  through  Bohemia,  and  other 
states  of  the  continent  All  this,  too,  had  been  done,  in  contempt 
of  those  solemn  decrees  which  had  doomed  the  preachers  so  en- 
couraged, and  the  writings  thus  diffused,  to  become  the  fuel  of 
the  same  fire.  Nor  had  these  maxims  of  intolerance  obtained  the 
sanction  conferred  upon  them  merely  as  an  instrument  of  terror. 
The  works  of  our  rdbrmer  were  dOigently  sought  after,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  flames. 

It  was  accordingly  determined,  in  a  convocation  of  the  clergy, 
with  the  primate  Arundel  at  its  head,  that  a  prosecution  of  Lcnrd 
Cobham,  as  the  leader  of  the  parties  who  were  so  obstinately 
allied  in  their  opposition  to  the  church,  should  be  immediately 
commenced.  But  it  was  prudentiy  suggested,  that  the  pleasure 
of  the  sovereign  should  be  ascertained  before  proceeding  to  act 
upon  this  decision,  since  the  offender,  in  addition  to  his  rank,  was 
certainly  respected  by  the  court,  and  near  the  person  of  the  king. 
A  deputation  was  in  consequence  appointed  to  wait  upon  the 
monarch;  and  having  exposed,  in  the  royal  presence^  the  peculiar 
gnilt  of  the  accused,  it  was  urged  as  strictly  necessary,  if  the 
piety  or  the  recognised  institutions  of  the  land  were  to  be  pre- 
served, that  some  signal  penalty  should  be  speedily  inflicted. 
Henry  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  opinions  and  of  the 
conduct  imputed  to  Lord  Cobham ;  but  requested  the  suspension 
of  all  proceedings  until  he  should  have  reasoned  with  him, 
adding,  that  should  this  milder  effort  be  without  effect,  the 
punishment  of  the  culprit  must  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
church.  The  knight  listened  to  his  sovereign  with  reverence, 
and  returned  the  following  respectful  answer.  *<  I  am,  as  I  have 
always  been,  most  willing  to  obey  your  majesty  as  the  minister  of 
God,  appointed  to  bear  the  sword  of  justice,  for  the  punishment 
of  evil  doers,  and  the  protection  of  those  who  do  well.    To  you, 
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therefore,  rtext  to  my  eternal  living  Judge,  I  owe  my  whole 
obedience,  and  entirely  submit,  as  I  have  ever  done,  to  your 
pleasure,  my  life,  and  all  my  fortune  in  this  world;  and  in  all  the 
aflairs  of  it,  whatever,  am  ready  to  perform  exactly  your  royal 
commands.  But  as  to  the  pope,  and  the  spiritual  dominion  which 
he  claims,  I  owe  him  no  services  that  I  know  of,  nor  will  I  pay 
him  any ;  for  as  sure  as  God's  word  is  true,  to  me  it  is  fully  evi- 
dent, that  he  is  the  great  antichrist,  the  son  of  perdition,  the  open 
adversary  of  God,  and  the  abomination  standing  in  the  holy 
place."  Henry  was  sorely  displeased  that  neither  his  arguments 
nor  his  condescension  could  bring  his  faithful  soldier  to  avow  a 
return  to  orthodoxy ;  and,  abandoned  by  the  king.  Lord  Cobham 
was  left  to  contend  alone  with  the  united  strength  of  his  clerical 
adversaries. 

His  home  at  this  period  was  Cowley  Castle,  once  die  residence 
of  his  father-in-law,  and  situate  about  three  miles  from  Rochester. 
The  usual  steps  were  taken  by  the  clergy  to  induce  his  appear- 
ance before  them,  but  in  vain ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  the  secular  arm  to  secure  his  apprehension,  as  "  the 
seditious  apostate,  schismatic,  and  heretic,  the  troubler  of  the 
public  peace,  the  enemy  of  the  realm,  the  great  adversary  of  all 
holy  church.''  The  persecuted  knight  now  made  a  second  appeal 
to  the  justice  of  his  sovereign ;  but  ffom  the  royal  presence  the 
ecclesiastical  officers  were  allowed  to  conduct  him  to  the  Tower. 
After  some  days,  he  was  brought  before  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  die  bishops  of  London  and  Winchester,  in  the  chapter 
house  of  St.  Paul's.  Arundel  reminded  the  prisoner  of  the 
sentence  which,  as  primate,  he  had  been  recently  called  to  pass 
on  him;  at  the  same  time  informing  him  that  the  absolution 
which  had  been  hitherto  despised,  might  still  be  obtained  on 
proper  submission.  But  it  was  requested  by  the  accused,  that  as 
he  had  no  wish  to  protract  inquiry,  and  as  his  opinions  were 
certainly  unalterable,  he  might  be  allowed  to  read  from  a  docu- 
ment in  his  hand  the  sentiments  which  he  entertained  in  relation 
to  the  articles  on  which  he  presumed  himself  to  be  suspected  of 
error.  This  paper  chiefly  referred  to  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist, 
to  the  nature  of  penance,  the  worship  of  images,  and  the  custom 
of  pilgrimage,  and  was,  with  some  additional  explanations,  a 
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copy  of  that  which  he  had  recently  presented  to  the  king.  On 
all  the  points  named,  both  the  sentiment  and  language  of  this 
confession  were  in  substance  those  of  Wycliffe.  By  the  prelates 
it  was  considered  as  in  some  respects  orthodoxy,  in  others  as 
requiring  further  explanation ;  and  there  were,  moreover,  several 
points  unnoticed  in  that  statement  on  which  his  opinions  must  be 
known.  But  it  was  avowed  by  the  prisoner  as  his  determina- 
tion to  communicate  no  more  than  the  document  before  them 
contained.  ''Yon  see  me  in  your  power;  do  with  me  as  you 
please ;"  was  his  simple  and  decisive  language.  Arundel  was  per- 
plexed by  this  conduct,  but  presently  admonished  him  that  the 
things  to  be  believed  by  Christians,  were  a  matter  which  had 
been  placed  beyond  controversy  by  the  authority  of  the  church; 
and  that  on  the  following  Monday  more  explicit  answers  would 
be  expected  from  him.  The  archbishop  also  informed  him,  that 
to  aid  his  mind  in  the  interval,  care  should  be  taken  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  judgment  of  the  church  on  the  questions  at 
issue.  On  the  morrow,  a  paper  was  received  by  Lord  Cobham, 
which  affirmed,  in  the  grossest  terms,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
dinrch,  the  necessity  of  confession  to  a  priest,  the  merit  of  pil- 
grimages, the  propriety  of  the  worship  rendered  to  images  and 
holy  relics,  also  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  the  mysteries  of 
transubstantiation. 

On  the  day  appointed  he  appeared  before  a  formidable  array 
of  judges  in  the  monastery  of  Dominicans,  near  Ludgate.  Besides 
the  prelates,  the  doctors,  and  the  heads  of  religious  houses,  in- 
cluded in  this  assembly,  was  '^  a  great  sort  more,  of  priests, 
monks,  canons,  friars,  parish  clerks,  bell-ringers,  and  par- 
doners." These  are  described  as  treating  the  **  horrible  heretic 
with  innumerable  mocks  and  scorns.'^  With  these,  also,  were 
others,  who  were  addressed  by  the  prisoner  as  the  people,  being 
the  laity,  who  were  witnesses  of  the  proceedings.  The  archbishop 
commenced  by  adverting  to  the  absolution  which  had  been  so 
mildly  proffered  in  several  instances,  only  to  be  contemned,  but 
which  he  was  nevertheless  prepared  even  yet  to  bestow,  should  it 
be  sought  in  ''due  form  and  manner,  as  holy  church  had  or- 
dained." To  this  it  was  replied,  that  the  judgment  of  men  is 
frequently  opposed  to  that  of  their  Maker ;  and  as  the  accused 
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had  never  wronged  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  it  was  not  from 
him  that  he  was  concerned  to  obtain  forgiveness.  WhOe  uttering 
tliese  sentiments,  he  became  deeply  affected,  and  bending  his 
knee  to  the  earth,  he  raised  his  hands  towards  heaven,  exclaiming 
solemnly,  <<  I  confess  myself  here  unto  thee,  my  eternal  living  God, 
that  in  my  frail  youth  I  offended  thee,  O  Lord  I  most  grievouslyy 
in  pride,  wrath,  and  gluttony,  in  covetousness,  and  in  lechery. 
Many  men  have  I  injured  in  mine  anger,  and  done  many  other 
horrible  sins ;  good  Lord,  of  thee  I  ask  mercy/'  Rising  from  die 
posture  suited  to  this  act  of  devotion,  he  wept  as  he  glanced  on 
the  people  who  were  spectators  of  his  injuries,  and  with  an  im- 
passioned utterance  he  delivered  the  prophetic  warning,  <'  Lo ! 
good  people,  lo ! — for  the  breaking  of  God*s  law  and  command- 
ments these  men  never  yet  cursed  me.  But  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  laws  and  traditions,  most  cruelly  do  they  handle  both  me  and 
other  men.  Both  they,  therefore,  and  their  laws,  according  to 
the  promise  of  Ood,  shall  be  utterly  destroyed.**  It  may  be 
credited,  that  the  firmness  of  his  adversaries  was  in  some  measure 
disturbed  by  this  burst  of  feeling  and  intrepidity.  A  lengthened 
discussion  now  took  place,  and  one  to  which  the  archbishop,  the 
doctors,  and  the  leaders  of  the  religious,  brought  all  their  learning, 
their  acuteness,  and  their  passions,  each  uttering  his  pressing 
questions  with  a  view  to  ensnare  and  overpower  their  victim. 
On  bdng  urged  to  answer  distinctly  whether  the  bread  remained 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  afler  the  words  of  consecration  were 
pronounced;  his  reply  was  an  affirmative;  anda  smile  then  passed 
over  the  countenance  of  his  (^ponents^  as  they  concluded,  ^  the 
people  would  now  judge  him  to  be  taken  in  a  great  heresy.^ 
Still  pressed  with  inquiries  on  this  subject,  and  on  the  authority 
of  the  church,  he  remarks,  <^  My  belief  is,  as  I  said  befiMre,  that 
all  the  scriptures  of  the  sacred  book  are  true.  All  that  is 
grounded  upon  them  I  believe  thoroughly,  for  I  know  it  is  Ood*s 
pleasure  that  I  should  do  so.  But  in  your  lordly  laws  and  idle 
determinations  have  I  no  belief.  For  ye  are  no  part  of  Christ's 
holy  church,  as  your  open  deeds  do  shew;  but  ye  are  very  anti- 
christs, obstinately  set  against  his  holy  law  and  wiU.  The  laws 
which  ye  have  made  are  nothing  to  his  glory,  but  wholly  to  your 
own  vainglory  and  covetousness.'* 
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It  is  not  fliuprisiiig  that  such  assertions  should  be  loudly  de* 
nounced  as  "exceeding  heresy."  Thomas  Walden,  the  Carmelite^ 
and  a  well  known  antagonist  of  Wycliffe,  observed,  that  to  affirm 
of  any  persons,  and  especially  of  superiors,  that  they  are  no  part 
of  holy  church,  must  be  presumption,  according  to  the  maxim, 
"Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged."     But  it  wasl  retorted, 
"  Christ  said,  also,  in  the  self-same  chapter  of  Matthew,  that  like 
as  the  eyil  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,  so  is  a  false  prophet  by  his 
works,  but  that  text  ye  left  behind  ye.''    To  this  and  similar  quo- 
tations of  scripture,  the  same  mendicant  replied,  "  Ye  make  here 
no  difference  of  judgments;  between  the  evil  judgments  which 
Christ  hath  forbidden,  and  the  good  judgments  which  lie  hath 
commanded.     Rash  judgment,  and  right  judgment,  all  is  one 
with  you.     Such  swift  judges  ever  are  these  learned  scholars  of 
WycKflfe."     The  Carmelite  had  now  touched  a  chord,  to  which 
the  bosom  of  the  prisoner  could  not  but  respond,  "  Well,  indeed, 
(he  said,)  have  ye  sophistered.     Preposterous  evermore  are  your 
judgments.     For  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  saith,  ye  judge  evil  good, 
and  good  evil,  and  therefore  the  same  prophet  concludeth  that 
your  ways  are  not  God's  wajrs.     And  as  for  that  virtuous  man, 
Wycliffe,  before  God  and  man  I  here  profess,  that  until  I  knew 
him  and  his  doctrine,  that  ye  so  highly  disdain,  I  never  abstained 
from  sin ;  but  since  I  have  learnt  from  him  to  fear  my  God,  I 
trust  it  has  been  otherwise  with  me.     So  much  grace  could  I 
never  find  in  all  your  glorious  instructions.''     Here  the  friar  be- 
came indignant,  and  remarked,  <^  It  were  not  well  with  me  tliat  in 
an  age  so  supplied  with  teachers  and  examples,  I  should  find  no 
grace  to  amend  my  life,  until  I  heard  the  devil  preach."     This, 
it  was  said  in  return,  is  precisely  the  temper  which  led  the  pha* 
risees  to  impute  the  doctrine  and  miracles  of  Christ  to  the  agency 
of  Beelzebub ;  and  to  be  a  part  of  the  evil  entaUed  on  the  church 
from  the  day  in  which  she  received  the  "  venom  of  Judas."     The 
archbishop  inquired,  what  that  venom  meant;  and  the  answer  was, 
^^  Your  possessions  and  lordships."    These  things  are  said  to  have 
made  *<  Rome  the  very  nest  of  antichrist,  out  of  which  come  all 
the  disciples  of  antichrist,  of  whom  prelates,  priests,  and  monks, 
are  the  body,  and  these  friars  the  tail.     Priests  and  deacons,  for 
the  preaching  of  God's  word  and  the  administering  of  sacraments, 
with  provision  for  the  poor,  are,  indeed,  grounded  on  God's  law, 
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bat  these  other  sects  have  no  manner  of  support  there,  as  far  as 
I  have  read/'     It  now  became  evident,  that  nothing  but  evil 
could  arise  from  protracting  this  discussion ;  and  the  archbishop 
hastened  to  admonish  the  prisoner  that  the  day  waned ;  that  much 
forbearance  had  been  shewn  him  in  vain ;  and  that  his  escape 
itom  the  most  serious  penalties  could  only  be  secured  by  an  un- 
plicit  submission  to  tlie  authority  of  the  church.     The  only  effisct 
of  these  appeals  was  an  avowal  of  unaltered  sentiment,  and  a  re- 
petition of  the  words,  "  Do  with  me  as  you  will."    The  arch- 
bishop then  rose,  the  clergy  and  the  laity  stood  uncovered,  and 
sentence  was  pronounced  on  <^  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  knight,  and 
lord  of  Cobham,  as  a  most  pernicious  and  detestable  heretic,"  a 
sentence,  which  also  prohibited  any  man  from  rendering  him 
either  ^'  counsel  or  help,"  on  pain  of  incurring  the  censures  de- 
nounced against  the  favourers  of  heretics.    It  was  further  arranged 
that  this  decree  should  be  published  in  the  mother  tongue  from 
the  pulpits  of  every  diocese  within  the  province  of  Canterbury. 
When  the  primate  had  pronounced  the  anathema  of  the  court. 
Lord  Cobham,  with  a  composed  aspect  and  a  firm  utterance,  re- 
marked, that  he  knew  that  sentence  could  afiect  the  body  only, 
adding,  that  with  regard  to  the  soul,  he  doubted  not  but  **  He 
who  created  that,  would,  of  his  infinite  mercy  and  promise,  save 
it."     His  eyes  were  then  turned  towards  the  people  who  had 
listened  to  his  doom ;  but  it  was  to  exercise  pity,  and  not  to  im* 
plore  it.     With  an  impassioned  voice,  he  bid  them  beware  of  the 
men  before  him,  if  they  would  avoid  the  fiite  of  the  blind  who 
follow  the  footsteps  of  the  blind ;  and  the  few  moments  which  pre- 
ceded his  being  re-conducted  to  the  Tower,  were  spent  in  en- 
treating the  divine  forgiveness  for  his  persecutors. 

In  this  proceeding  the  passions  of  the  clergy  appear  to  have 
hurried  them  much  beyond  their  discretion.  No  avowal  of  here* 
tical  opinions  could  be  more  decided  or  more  notorious  than  was 
that  of  Lord  Cobham,  and  yet  a  considerable  interval  passed,  and 
the  sentence  of  the  law  remained  unescecuted.  At  length,  whether 
by  connivance,  or  by  his  own  ingenuity,  the  prisoner  escaped 
from  the  Tower,  and  embarking  under  the  cover  of  the  night, 
found  an  asylum  on  the  shores  of  the  principality. 

His  trial  had  taken  place  some  days  before  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember, and  on  the  ni^t  of  the  seventh  of  January,  an  event 
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transpired,  which  has  proved  a  fruitful  theme  of  misrepresentation 
and  calumny.  Of  the  orthodox  writers,  who  were  contemporaries, 
or  more  nearly  contemporary  with  the  occurrence,  there  is  no  one 
who,  in  describing  it,  is  not  materially  at  issue  with  himself  and 
with  his  brethren. 

Walsingham  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  as  **  the  bit- 
terest enemy  of  the  reformers,"  and  in  consequence,  as  stating  this 
transaction   ^^most  favourably  to  the  king  and  his  party.''     I 
know  not  that  I  can  do  better  than  submit  to  the  candour  of  the 
reader,  the  substance  of  Walsingham's  ex-parte  statements,  as 
given  by  our  more  dispassionate  historian.     <*  Reports,''  he  ob- 
serves, **  were  spread,  that  the  Lollards  were  plotting  to  destroy 
the  king  and  his  brothers  at  Eltham.     Informed  of  the  design, 
the  king  went  to  his  palace  at  Westminster,  to  be  safer  from  its 
publicity.     He  was  then  told  that  many  were  assembling  from 
all  quarters  in  a  field  near  St.  Giles's,  to  act  under  their  leader, 
Oldcastle,  at  a  fixed  day  and  hour.     The  king  at  night  ordered 
his  firiends  to  arm,  and  then^r^^  mentioned  what  it  was  his  object 
to  do.     He  was  advised  to  wait  until  day-break,  that  they  might 
discern  who  were  willing  to  act  with  him,  or  against  him ;  and 
was  advised  by  others  to  wait  till  he  got  an  army  together,  if  a  for- 
midable body  was  to  be  met.     He  listened  to  neither,  because  he 
had  heard  that  the  Lollards  intended  to  burn  Westminster  Abbey, 
St*  Paul's,  St.  Alban's,  and  all  the  other  friaries  in  London.     He 
went,  therefore,  to  St.  Giles's,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  antici- 
pating the  projecting  movements  of  the  ensuing  day.     He  found 
only  a  few  persons  there,  who  being  asked  what  they  wanted,  said, 
the  Lord  Cobham.     They  were  seized  and  imprisoned.     They 
were  surprised  to  find  that  no  one  came  fix>m  London  to  join  them. 
The  king  had  ordered  all  the  city  gates  to  he  shut  and  guarded ; 
and  if  he  had  not  taken  this  precaution,  they  would  have  come, 
(^ provt^fertuj')  as  it  W€U  reported^  fifty  thousand  servants  and  ap- 
prentices against  the  king." 

Such  is  the  clumsy  tale  supplied  by  Walsingham  on  this  sub- 
ject, who  18,  nevertheless,  the  best  authority  to  be  adduced  on  this 
point  by  the  enemies  of  the  Lollards.  Mr.  Turner's  observa- 
tions on  the  passage  are  as  follows : — *<  On  this  account  we  may 
remark,  that  it  is  a  series  of  supposition,  rumour,  private  informa- 
tion, apprehension,  and  anticipation.     That  the  king  was  acted 
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npon  by  some  secret  agents,  is  clear;  that  the  plots  asserted  were 
really  formed,  there  is  not  evidence.  The  probabili^  is,  thai 
Henry's  generous  and  lofty  mind  was  found  to  start  at  the  vio-" 
lences  which  the  bigotry  of  the  papal  clergy  had  resolved  upon, 
and  that  artful  measures  were  taken  to  alarm  it  into  anger  and 
cruelty  by  charges  of  treason,  rebellion,  and  meditated  assassi- 
nation." 

It  was  important  to  render  the  Lollards  odious,  both  to  the 
government  and  the  nation,  before  proceeding  to  these  desperate 
measures,  which  aflbrded  the  only  hope  of  subduing  them ;  and 
by  this  artifice,  stale  as  it  was  in  all  its  parts,  the  end  proposed 
was  too  nearly  obtained.  An  act  was  now  passed,  which  identi- 
fied heresy  with  treason ;  and  Lord  Cobham,  who  was  appre- 
hended about  three  years  later,  was  sentenced  to  die  according 
to  the  penalties  of  this  frightful  statute.  At  the  place  of  execu- 
tion he  renewed  his  exhortations  to  the  people  to  follow  their 
priests,  only  as  their  life  and  doctrine  should  be  conformaUe  to 
the  word  of  God.  The  profiered  service  of  a  confessor  he  rejected, 
affirming,  that  the  duty  of  confession  was  one  to  be  performed 
to  God  only ;  and  while  the  surrounding  clergy  warned  the  ^lec- 
tators  against  praying  for  the  sufferer,  becaose  evidently  con- 
demned of  Heaven,  the  object  of  their  enmity,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
better  faith,  was  heard  interceding  aloud  for  the  salvation  of  his 
persecutors.  To  be  hung  in  chains  as  a  traitor,  and  at  the  same 
time  slowly  consumed  to  ashes  as  a  heretic,  was  the  sentence 
pronounced  and  executed  on  Sir  John  Oldcastle. 

The  men  who  knew  the  innocence  and  the  worth  of  this  illos- 
trions  sufferer  would  reflect  on  this  deed  of  Uood,  and  become 
more  confirmed  in  their  abhorrence  of  the  usurpation  firom  which 
it  had  proceeded.  Their  children,  too,  would  naturally  imbibe 
a  deeper  and  a  holier  hatred  of  the  power  which  such  atrocities 
were  employed  to  preserve.* 

The  treatment  which  Lord  Cobham  received  firom  the  bigoted 
clergy  of  this  period,  is  a  striking  instance,  among  many  others 
in  the  bloody  annals  of  the  cathcdic  church,  of  the  intolerant 
spirit  of  the  Romish  religion.  Uncharitableness,  bigotry,  and  a 
spirit  of  persecution,  have  indeed  ever  been  the  characteristics  of 
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popery.  The  Romish  clergy,  when  divested  of  power,  can^  with 
great  ease^  assume  appearances  of  charity  and  moderation ;  but 
appearances  of  this  sort  deserve  no  regard.  For  it  is  apparent} 
from  the  stubborn  evidence  of  innumerable  facts,  that  whenever 
the  catholic  church  hath  been  in  possession  of  a  sufficient  degree 
of  power,  its  chari^  and  moderation  have  ever  been  overbfdaneed 
by  a  flaming  zeal  for  the  defence  of  its  own  inventions,  corrup- 
tioos,  and  superstitions,  and  for  the  extirpation  of  what  they  call 
heresy;  and  that,  to  advance  its  own  ends,  it  has  seldom  scrupled 
to  employ  the  axe  and  the  wheel,  the  gibbet  and  the  stake. 

Several  of  the  Lollard  preachers^  discouraged  by  the  defection 
of  their  patrons,  recanted  their  opinions,  and  returned  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church*  Thomas  Arundel,  archbishop  of  York, 
who  was  a  most  violent  enemy  to  the  Lollards,  obliged  those  in 
his  province  who  recanted   to  take  the  following  curious  oath, 

which  I  give  in  the  original  language  and  spelling :  <<  I ^ 

before  you,  worshipful  fiEuler  and  lord  archbishop  of  Yhork,  and 
your  clergy,  with  my  free  will  and  full  avysed,  swere  to  God  and 
to  all  his  seyntes,  upon  this  holy  gospel,  that  fro  this  day  forth- 
word,  I  -shall  worship  images,  with  praying  and  offering  unto 
them,  in  the  worship  of  the  saints,  that  they  may  be  made  after; 
and  al9o»  I  shall  never  more  despise  pylgremage,  ne  states  of  holy 
chjrrche^  in  no  d^e.  And  also  I  shall  be  buxum  to  the  laws  of 
boly  chyrche»  and  to  yhowe  as  to  myn  archbishop,  and  myn  other 
ordinaries  and  curates,  and  keep  the  laws  up  my  power  and 
meyntein  them.  And  also,  I  shall  never  more  meyntein,  ne 
techen,  ne  defenden,  errors,  conclusions,  ne  techeng  of  the 
Lollards,  ne  swych  conclusions  and  techengs  that  men  clopeth 
Lollards  doctrine ;  ne  shall  her  books,  ne  swych  books,  ne  hem 
or  ony  suspect  or  diffamed  of  Lollardary,  receyve  or  company 
with  all,  wOlingly,  or  defend  in  tho  matters ;  and  if  I  know  any 
swych,  I  shall,  with  all  the  hast  that  I  may,  do  yhowe,  or  els 
your  nex  officers,  to  wyten,  and  of  ther  bokes,  Sec."  * 

From  what  has  been  said  in  this  lecture,  I  think  it  is  no  unfair 
deduction,  that,  if  there  were  no  other  arguments  against  the 

*  Collier's  EoclesUstical  History,  vol.  L  pp.  596^  599.  Wood's  History  of  Oxon, 
190^192.  L«wu'8  life  of  Wycliffe,  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  ii.  p.  121.  Walsingham, 
pp.  201—206.  BiographiA  Britttmica,  Art.  Wycliflfo.  Spelman's  Council,  torn.  iL 
pp.  620^-686. 
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charch  of  Rome  than  its  intolerant  spirit  and  the  cruel  persecu- 
tions which  have  been  authorized  by  it,  they  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  its  pretensions  to  infelli- 
bility,  and  to  be  the  only  true  church.  Who  that  has  read  the 
New  Testament  with  attention  can  ever  think  that  it  is  consistent 
with  the  mild,  the  amiable,  the  gentle  spirit  of  Christian!^,  that 
the  professors  of  it  should  persecute,  torture,  and  put  to  cruel 
deaths,  those  who  happen  to  entertain  opinions  different  from 
themselves  ?  The  heavenly  religion  of  the  Son  of  God  is  divinely 
and  excellently  calculated  to  promote  among  mankind  the  kind 
offices  of  humanity,  benevolence,  and  every  social  virtue,  while, 
in  the  Romish  church,  it  has  been  made  a  pretext  for  the  most 
shocking  barbarities.  Doubtless,  there  are  instances  of  persecn- 
tion  among  many  who  have  dissented  from  its  communion,  to  the 
dishonour  and  disgrace  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  them ; 
but  these  can  come  into  no  degree  of  comparison  with  what  has 
been  transacted  in  the  Romish  church,  which  have  been  so 
numerous,  that  persecution  maybe  considered  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  popery.  But  surely  the  Christian  religion, 
which  inculcates  mercy,  patience,  and  charity,  upon  all  its  dis* 
ciples,  and  the  constant  tenour  of  which  is,  tenderness  and  meek- 
ness towards  those  that  oppose  themselves ;  and  the  great  Author 
of  which  is  exhibited  as  an  utter  enemy  to  all  injurious  treatment 
of  any  man  on  account  of  his  religion,  is  highly  injured  and  dis- 
honoured when  it  is  brought  to  countenance  and  support  any 
species  of  persecution.  **  The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  them." 
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The  Reformaticn  introduced  into  Bohemia — Some  account  of  John 
Hum — Correspondence  of  JVycliffe  and  Huss — Council  of  Con* 
stance  convened — Huss  cited  to  appear  before  it — The  Emperor 
grants  him  a  safe  conduct^  which  is  violated — Huss  is  tried  as  a 
heretic — Convustedr-AMl  burnt  .to  death — Jerome^  of  Proffue^ 
arrives  at  Constance^  and  imprisoned — Cited  befire  the  Council — 
Accused — Convicted — And  committed  to  the  flames — Poggio^s 
LeUer  to  Leonard  Aretin — Consequent  proceedings  in  Bohemia. 
A.  D.  1401,  ^c. 

While  the  first  dawn  of  reformation  was  struggling  in  England 
with  the  darkness  which  it  was  the  interest  of  its  corrupt  clergy 
to  perpetuate,  truth  had  begun  the  same  struggle  in  Bohemia, 
and  was  subjected  .  to .  the  same  opposition.  The  queen  of 
Richard  II.,  king  of  England,  was  a  Bohemian  princess,  and 
sister  of  Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia.  She  was  a  lady  of  the 
most  amiable  character,  and  earnestly  attached  to  the  reformed 
opinions.  On  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  returned  with  a 
train  of  attendants  to  her  native  land.  These  persons  are  said  to 
iiave  introduced  among  their  countrymen  the  wi'itings  of  WyclifFe, 
and  these,  by  an  overruling  Providence,  are  said  to  have  kindled 
the  first  sparks  of  evangelical  light,  since  the  spread  of  popery,  in 
that  distant  country.  During  the  latter  days  of  that  venerable 
teacher,  a  youth  was  growing  up  in  an  obscure  village  of  Bo- 
hemia, who  was  destined  to  bear  in  his  turn  the  torch  of  truth, 
and  to  transmit  it  with  a  martyr's  hand  to  a  long  succession  of 
disciples — and  he  was  worthy  of  the  heavenly  office.     John  of 
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Huss,  or  Hussinetz,  was  very  early  distinguished  by  the  force 
and  acuteness  of  his  understanding,  the  modesty  and  gravity  of 
his  demeanour,  the  rude  and  irreproachable  austerity  of  his  life. 
A  thoughtful  and  attenuated  countenance,  a  tall  and  somewhat 
emaciated  form,  an  uncommon  mildness  and  affiibili^  of  manner, 
added  to  the  authority  of  his  virtues  and  the  persuasiveness  of  his 
eloquence.  The  University  of  Prague,  at  that  time  extremely 
flourishing,  presented  a  field  for  the  expansion  of  his  great  quali- 
ties ;  in  the  year  1401  he  was  appointed  president,  or  dean,  of 
the  philosophical  feculty,  and  was  elevated,  eight  years  after-* 
wards,  to  the  rectorship  of  the  University. 

The  church  divided  with  the  academy  his  talents  and  his  re- 
putation. In  the  year  1400  he  was  made  confessor  to  Sophia  of 
Bavaria,  the  queen  of  Bohemia;  and  in  1405  he  had  obtained 
general  celebrity  by  many  eloquent  sermons  delivered  ta  Ae 
vulgar  tongue  in  his  chapel  at  Prague.  In  those  fervent  ad- 
druses  to  the  people,  who  composed  his  audience,  he  frequently 
inveighed  against  the  corruption  of  the  court  of  Rome,  her  in- 
dulgences, her  crusades,  her  extortions,  and  all  the  multitude  of 
her  iniquities ;  and  his  harangues  were  received  with  impassioned 
acclamation.  Nevertheless,  his  name  was  not  yet  tainted  by  any 
charge  of  heresy ;  and  as  late  as  the  July  of  1408,  Subinco  (or 
Suinoo),  archbishop  of  Prague,  declared  in  a  public  synod,  that 
the  kingdom  over  which  his  spiritual  guardianship  extended  was 
free  from  the  stain  of  any  religious  error.  But  about  this  time 
the  University  of  Prague  was  disturbed  by  a  violent  dissension. 
The  German  students,  who  formed  the  majority,  and  to  whom  a 
greater  share  in  the  government,  the  dignities,  and  emoluments 
of  the  institution  had  been  allotted  by  the  original  statutes,  were 
vigorously  assailed  by  the  native  Bohemians,  who  claimed  as  a 
national  right,  that,  according  to  the  example  of  Paris,  those 
enviable  prerogatives  should  be  transferred  to  themselves.  Huss 
engaged  with  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  countrymen.  The  king 
decided  in  favour  of  his  own  subjects,  and  he  was  considered  to 
have  been  chiefly  influenced  to  that  resolution  by  Huss.  Many 
German  doctors  resigned  their  offices,  and  retired  from  the  king- 
dom ;  and  they  carried  with  them,  whithersoever  they  went,  deep 
rancour  against  the  author  of  their  defeat  and  secession. 
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Again,  about  the  same  time,  probably  in  the  beginning  of 
1409,  Huss  was  extremely  zealous  in  bringing  over  his  country 
from  the  cause  of  Gregory  XII.,  in  whose  obedience  it  persisted, 
to  that  of  the  cardinals  assembled  at  Pisa;  and  this  laudable 
forwardness  appears  to  have  been  the  first  offence  which 
awakened  the  displeasure  of  the  archbishop.  At  least  it  is 
manifest  that  this  was  the  period  at  which  the  indignation  of  that 
prelate  first  broke  out ;  and  in  the  December  of  the  same  year, 
the  pope  himself  (Alexander  V.)  issued  some  prohibitory  decree 
against  Huss  and  his  followers. 

The  existence  and  circumstances  of  the  great  schism,  and  the 
obvious  evils  produced  by  it,  had  long  been  a  popular  theme  of 
censure  for  the  Bohemian  reformer;  and  after  its  extinction 
John  XXIIL  fixmished  him,  in  1411,  with  fresh  matter  for  re- 
prehension. That  pontiff  sent  forth  his  emissaries  to  preach  a 
crusade  against  Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  and  to  accord  the 
usual  indulgences.  The  minds  of  many  had  been  previously  in- 
flamed against  this  mockery  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Huss;  and  so  it  proved  that  on  three  several  occasions  the 
pontifical  missionaries  were  interrupted  by  violent  exclamations 
in  the  midst  of  their  harangues.  Three  offenders  were  accord- 
ingly seized  by  order  of  the  senate,  and  privately  executed ;  but 
the  blood  which  flowed  firom  the  prison  into  the  street  betrayed 
their  fate.  The  people  rose,  and  having  gained  possession  of 
their  bodies,  carried  them  in  procession  to  the  various  churches, 
chanting  holy  anthems.  Tliey  then  buried  them  in  the  chapel 
of  Bethlehem  with  the  aromatic  offeiings  usually  deposited  on 
the  tombs  of  martyrs.  Other  commotions  followed ;  the  clergy 
of  Bohemia  conspired  very  generally  against  the  principles  of  the 
reformer ;  and  John  XXIII.  cited  him,  but  without  effect,  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  Vatican.  In  fact,  so  great  was  the  agitation 
which  these  disputes  had  now  excited,  that  when  the  council  of 
Constance  assembled  presently  afterwards,  it  issued  an  immediate 
summons  for  die  appearance  of  Huss.  With  whatever  disregard 
that  ecclesiastic  may  have  treated  the  mandate  of  the  pope,  he 
proved,  without  hesitation,  his  allegiance  to  the  council.  He 
knew  the  hostility  and  the  faithlessness  of  the  court  of  Rome ; 
but  in  the  august  repres^itation  of  the  church,  in  the  fiill  con- 
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gregation  of  ho]y  prelates,  assembled  for  the  reformadcm  of  abases 
and  the  redressing  of  wrongs,  he  might  find  some  foundation  for 
confidence,  and  some  hope  of  justice. 

It  is  proper  now  to  examine  what  was  the  nature  of  those 
spiritual  oiFences  which  excited  such  attention  throughout 
Christendom,  and  such  terror  among  the  directors  of  the  church. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Bohemian  innovator  was  accused  of  dis- 
seminating the  mortal  venom  which  he  had  imbibed  fix>m  Eug^ 
land.  His  devotion  to  the  principles  and  memory  of  Wyclifl^ 
for  it  was  for  some  years  concealed^  became  at  length  too  deep 
and  ardent  for  dissimulation ;  and  it  is  even  related,  that  in  his 
discourses  firom  the  pulpit  of  Bethlehem  he  was  wont  to  address 
his  earnest  vow  to  Heaven,  that  whenever  he  should  be  removed 
from  this  life  he  might  be  admitted  to  the  same  regions  where 
the  soul  of  WycliiFe  resided,  since  he  doubted  not  that  he  was  a 
good  and  holy  man,  and  worthy  of  a  habitation  in  heaven.*     It 

•  The  following  letter,  written  by  our  English  reformer,  in  the  last  year  of  his  lifp, 
may  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  this  subject : — 

LZTTBE  EROK  WTCLIFFZ  TO  BUSS. 

**  Health  amd  Sahatum ;  and  if  anything  can  be  devised  ^or  exfureesed  more  loving  amd 
dear  in  the  boweU  ofJteue  f^riai. 
**  Dear  brethren  in  the  Lord,  whom  I  lore  in  the  truth,  and  not  I  only,  but  wit 
those  who  know  the  truth ;  I  say  that  the  truth,  which  dwellcth  in  us  by  the  gvaee 
of  God,  shall  be  with  us  for  ever.  I  rejoiced  greatly  at  the  brethren,  coming  to  m 
from  you,  bearing  testimony  of  you  in  the  truth,  and  that  ye  walk  in  truth.  I  have 
heard  how  antichrist  troubleth  you,  causing  many  and  various  tribulations  to  the 
faithful  in  Christ.  And  no  wonder  that  such  things  should  be  done  among  you,  atnee 
the  law  of  Christ  suffereth  oppression  from  its  adversaries  over  aU  the  world ;  and 
from  that  red  dragon  with  many  heads,  which  John  speaks  of  in  the  Revelations,  that 
cast  out  of  his  mouth  water  as  a  flood  after  the  woman,  that  she  might  be  carried 
away  of  it.  But  the  Lord,  who  is  faithful,  will  certainly  rescue  his  dearly  beloved 
spouse.  Let  us  be  strengthened  and  comforted  in  the  Lord  our  God,  and  in  hit  £»» 
finite  goodness,  and  be  firmly  persuaded  that  he  will  not  permit  his  beloved  to  f«ll  of 
his  proposed  reward  for  them,  if  we  only  love  him  (as  we  ought)  with  our  whole 
heart.  For  adversity  shall  not  prevail  over  us,  if  iniquity  do  not  prevail.  Therefore 
let  no  affliction,  pressure,  or  tormeut,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  cast  us  down,  or  cause 
us  to  despair ;  since  we  know,  that  whomsoever  the  Lord  acoouoteth  as  sonsj  he 
chasteneth.  For  the  Father  of  Mercy  exerciseth  us  in  adversity  in  this  present  USb, 
that  he  may  afterwards  spare  us ;  as  that  gold  which  a  skilful  workman  cbooseth  is 
tried  in  the  fire  by  him,  that  afterwards  he  may  put  it  into  his  pure,  eternal  treasure. 
We  know  that  this  present  life  is  but  short  and  transitory ;  but  that  life  whiah  we 
expect,  and  which  is  to  come^  is  happy  and  etersal.     Let  us  labour  while  we  have 
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is  certain  that  on  the  first  movement  against  Huss,  the  archbishop 
cdlected  all  the  books  of  Wycliffe,  to  the  number  of  two  hun- 
dred volumesj  embossed  and  decorated  with  precious  ornaments, 

tiiM^  that  W9  may  be  found  worthy  to  enter  into  that  rest.  Let  me  entreat  you  to 
consider  that  we  see  nothing  else  in  this  life  but  grief,  anguish,  and  sorrow ;  and, 
what  ought  to  trouble  the  &ithful  most  of  all,  a  contempt  and  trampling  down  of  the 
divine  lawa.  Let  us  endeavour,  as  much  as  lies  in  our  power,  to  lay  hold  of  those 
good  things  which  shall  always  endure  and  be  eternal ;  denying  our  transient  and 
frail  senses.  Let  us  losk  back  upon,  and  consider  the  beliaviour  of,  our  ancestors  in 
former  ages.  Let  us  call  to  mind  the  sainto  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament ; 
bow  they  bore  totsings,  tempests,  and  adversities,  in  this  sea  of  trouble, — imprison- 
ments and  bonds.  They  were  stoned ;  they  were  sawn  asunder ;  they  were  slain  by 
the  sword.  They  wandered  about  in  sheep  and  in  goat  skins,  and  other  such  like 
things;  as  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  reoounteth  at  large;  all  walking  in,  and  fol- 
lowing, the  footsteps  of  Christ  in  that  narrow  path,  who  said,  <  Where  I  am,  there 
shall  my  servant  be  also.'  Since  we  have  such  a  cloud  of  witnesses  of  the  saints  in 
fbrmcr  times  placed  before  us,  let  us  lay  aside  every  offence  and  weighti  yea,  and  every 
sia,  which  besets  us,  and  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us;  looking  to 
Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith ;  who  cheerfully  endured  the  cross,  des- 
pising all  contempt  and  shame.  Let  us  consider  how  he  bore  such  contradiction 
sgainst  himaelf  from  sinnen,and  let  us  not  be  weary  with  desponding  minds;  but 
kt  ut  beg  assisunce  from  the  l4ordy  with  all  our  heart,  and  fight  manfully  against 
his  adversary,  antichrist.  Let  us  love  his  laws  with  all  our  heart,  and  be  not  fraudu- 
lent anddeoeitful  Ubourers ;  but  act  boldly  in  all  things^  as  far  as  the  Lord  permits  us ; 
and  let  us  be  valiant  in  the  cause  of  God,  and  in  hope  of  eternal  reward.  Do  thou, 
therefore^  O  Huss !  a  brother  greatly  beloved  in  Christ— unknown  to  me,  indeed, 
in  person,  but  not  in  fiuth  and  love  (for  what  part  of  the  world  can  tear  asunder, 
and  separate,  those  whom  the  love  of  Christ  unites  ?)-*-be  comforted  and  strengthened 
in  the  grace  which  is  given  thee.  As  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,  war  in  word 
sad  in  deed ;  and  reca)  into  the  way  of  truth  as  nuiny  as  thou  art  able  t  because 
nather  by  erroneous  and  deeeitfui  decrees,  nor  by  the  false  opinions  and  doctrines  of 
ntiehrist,  is  the  truth  of  the  goapd  to  be  kept  in  silence  and  in  secret.  Rather 
comfort  and  strengthen  the  members  of  Christ,  by  weakening  the  wiles  and  deceit  of 
Satan ;  because  antichrist  shall  some  to  an  end  in  a  short  time ;  it  is  the  will  of  the 
Lofd  I  It  is  a  grant  joy  to  m^  that  not  only  in  your  kingdom,  but  elsewhere,  Ood 
hath  80  atrei^bened  the  hearts  of  some,  that  Uiey  suffer  with  pleasure  imprison- 
ments, banishments,  and  even  death  itself,  for  the  word  of  God.  1  have  nothing 
more  to  write,  beloved  brethren,  only  that  I  willingly  confess  I  would  strengthen 
you,  and  all  the  lovers  of  Christ's  laws,  in  the  love  of  the  law  of  God.  Therefore  I 
mlotetbcm  from  the  bowels  of  my  heart— particularly  your  companion  ;*  intreating 
that  yon  would  pray  for  me  and  the  whole  church.  And  the  God  of  peace,  who 
raised  from  the  dead  th#^great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  ever- 
laMing  covenant,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  fit  you  for  every  good  work ;  that  ye  nuy  do 
what  is  acceptable  to  him,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Liord ;  to  whom  be  glory  for 
tier  and  ever.    Amen." 

*  Doubtless,  Jerome  of  Prague. 
▼OL.  HI.  F 
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and  caused  them  to  be  publicly  burnt.  The  same  element  which 
consumed  the  writings  of  Wycliffe  was  destined  to  prey  upon  the 
body  of  his  disciple,  and  it  came  like  a  signal,  that  his  vow  had 
been  roistered  above,  and  that  the  Master  awaited  his  coming  at 
the  gates  of  Paradise. 

It  was  another  general  charge  against  Huss,  that  he  was  <<  in* 
fected  with  tlie  leprosy  of  the  Vaudois  ;***  and  that  it  may  be  seen 
how  many  gross  offences  were  thought  to  be  contained  in  this 
single  accusation,  we  shall  here  follow  the  enumeration  of  .^Eneas 

*  As  some  obscurity  exists  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  Vaudois,  or  Weldeoses. 
from  the  Tarions  names  under  which  they  existed,  the  following  account  of  the  origin 
of  their  different  appellations  may  be  of  service  to  the  reader : — 

And  firsts  therefore,  they  called  them,  from  Waido,  a  citisen  of  Lyons,  WaMrmtet  ,- 
from  the  country  otAOd,  AJMgtnteM, 

And  because  those  who  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  IFo&io  departed  from  JLyons, 
despoiled  of  all  human  means,  the  most  part  having  left  their  goods  behind  them. 
they,  in  derision,  called  them  the  hegpart  of  Lyonu. 

In  Dauphin^  they  were,  in  mockery,  called  ^aignard;  or  dogs. 

And  because  a  part  of  them  passed  the  A^^  they  were  called  TVamontetiieff. 

From  one  of  the  disciples  of  Waldo,  named  Jotpky  who  preached  in  Dauphine,  in 
the  diocese  of  Dye,  they  were  styled  JotephUtt. 

In  England,  Zalktrdi,  from  one  LoHard,  who  taught  there. 

From  two  teachers,  who  taught  the  doctrine  of  Waldo  in  Zattptudoe,  named  ffeury 
and  Siperom,  they  were  called  AnWctans  and  JB$p«romitt»» 

From  one  of  their  pastors,  who  preached  among  the  Albigenaes,  named  AmM 
Hot,  they  were  called  Amoidi$ti. 

In  Provence  they  were  called  Sieeare,  from  a  word  of  pedlar's  French,  which  sig. 
nifies  cut  purses. 

In  Italy  they  were  styled  FrairiedH,  which  is  as  much  as  to  aay,  of  the  same  bro- 
therhood, because  they  lived  like  brethren,  in  true  eoneord.  And  because  they  ob- 
served no  other  day  of  rest  besides  Smnday,  they  called  them  Imabaihoe,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  regarding  no  sabbath.  By  reason  Uiat  they  were  exposed  to  ooo- 
tinual  suffisrings,  from  the  Latin  word  pati,  which  signifies  to  suAr,  they  w«re 
termed  Paierine,  And,  seeing  that  they  fled  from  place  to  plaes  like  poor  pilgrhns, 
they  were  named  Possflt^ciict. 

In  Oermanif  they  were  nicknamed  Gaxaree,  a  word  which  signifies  execrable^  and 
flagitiously  wicked. 

In  Pbmdere  they  were  called  Turbqring ;  that  is  to  say,  inhabitants  with  wolvBs  ; 
because,  by  reason  of  persscution,  they  were  often  constrained  to  dweU  in  woods  «id 
deserts* 

Sometimes  they  called  them  after  the  names  of  the  regions  and  countries  wherein 
they  dwelt ;  as,  from  Albiy  AUdgenaee  ;  from  Totdome,  Trndoueuau  g  from  Zcsiten^, 
Zombardt ;  from  Pieardy,  Piearde ;  fW>m  Zyoiu,  Lpmitie ;  fWmi  ilaftmloy  ii^ 
Atfmimf.— Perrin*8  History  of  the  Waldenses. 
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Sylvios ;  only  premising  that  many  opinions  are  there  ascribed 
to  Hoss,  which,  in  his  examinations  before  the  council,  he  ex- 
pressly disavowed.  The  most  important  among  them  were 
these — that  the  pope  is  on  a  level  with  other  bishops ;  that  all 
priests  are  equal,  except  in  regard  to  personal  merit;  that  souls, 
on  quitting  their  bodies,  are  immediately  condemned  to  eternal 
punishment,  or  exalted  to  everlasting  happiness ;  that  the  fire  of 
purgatory  has  no  existence ;  that  prayers  for  the  dead  are  a  vain 
device,  the  invention  of  sacerdotal  avarice ;  that  images  of  God 
and  the  saints  should  be  destroyed ;  that  the  orders  of  the  men« 
dicants  were  invented  by  evil  spirits ;  that  the  clergy  ought  to  be 
poor,  subsisting  on  eleemosynary  contributions;  that  it  is  free  to 
all  men  to  preach  the  word  of  God  ;  that  any  one  guilty  of  mor- 
tal sin  is  thereby  disqualified  for  any  dignity,  secular  or  eccle- 
siastical ;  that  confirmation  and  extreme  unction  are  not  among 
the  holy  rites  of  the  church ;  that  auriculai*  confession  is  unprofit- 
able, since  confession  to  God  is  sufficient  for  pardon ;  that  the 
use  of  cemeteries  is  without  reasonable  foundation,  and  inculcated 
for  the  sake  of  profit ;  that  the  world  itself  is  the  temple  of  the 
omnipotent  God,  and  those  only  derogate  from  his  Majesty  who 
build  churches,  monasteries,  or  oratories;  that  the  sacerdotal 
vestments,  the  ornaments  of  the  altars,  the  cups,  and  other 
sacred  utensils,  are  of  no  more  than  vulgar  estimation ;  that  the 
suffrages  of  the  saints  who  reign  with  Christ  in  heaven  are  un- 
profitably  invoked ;  that  there  is  no  holiday  excepting  Sunday ; 
that  the  festivals  of  the  saints  should  by  no  means  be  observed ; 
and  that  the  fasts  established  by  the  church  are  equally  destitute 
of  divine  authority. 

To  these  opinions,  which  he  is  accused  of  having  habitually 
propounded  in  his  chapel  c^  Bethlehem,  and  of  which  he  dis- 
claimed many  of  the  most  important,  he  appears,  in  truth,  to  have 
subsequently  added  another,  by  no  means  calculated  to  conciliate 
the  clergy.  During  a  period  of  suspension  from  his  preachings 
at  Prague,  he  retired  to  his  native  village,  and  addressed  to  large 
rustic  congregations  the  popular  doctrine,  that  tithes  are  strictly 
eleemosynary,  and  that  it  is  free  for  the  own^r  of  the  land  to 
withhold  or  to  pay  them,  according  to  the,me|isure  of  his  charity. 
Bat  the  subject  on  which  the  greatest  heats  ^yjQre  .afterwards  ex- 
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cited,  and  in  whidi,  indeed,  the  other  points  of  difiereace  were 
for  the  most  part  forgotten,  was  the  distribution  of  the  sacra- 
mental cup  to  the  laity.  And  this  innovation  upon  the  modem 
practice  of  the  church  is  not,  as  it  singularly  happens,  ascribed  to 
Huss;  though  it  originated  in  the  same  country,  and  at  the  same 
time.  A  celebrated  preacher  of  the  day,  named  Jacobellus,  whose 
learning  and  piety  are  alike  unquestioned,  first  promulgated  the 
tenet,  that  the  communion  in  both  kinds  was  necessary  for  salva- 
tion; and  as  the  opinion  was  shewn  to  rest,  not  only  on  the 
authority  of  scripture,  but  also  on  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
church,  <^  the  heretics  embraced  it  with  immoderate  exultatioiiy 
as  evincing  either  the  ignorance  or  the  wickedness  of  the  Roman 
see."  ....  Wenceslaus,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  regarded  the  rise  of 
these  principles  with  a  careless,  and,  as  some  assert,  a  stupid 
indifference ;  his  queen  protected  the  person,  if  she  did  not  profess 
the  principles,  of  her  confessor ;  and  thus  the  secular  sword  slept 
peacefully  throughout  these  disputes,  though  it  was  loudly  evoked 
by  the  zeal  of  the  archbishop,  and  though  Gerson  himself  raised 
his  voice  to  awaken  it 

It  has  been  matter  of  surprise  to  many  writers,  that  Huss,  with 
the  consciousness  that  he  had  taught  many  of  the  above  tenets, 
and  with  the  knowledge  how  detestable  they  were  held  by  the 
churchmen,  should  have  advanced  so  readily  from  a  position  of 
comparative  security,  and  placed  himself  in  the  power  of  his 
enemies.  It  was  not  that  he  was  ignorant  of  his  danger.  A 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  a  friend  immediately  before  his  de- 
parture for  Constance,  contains  passages  almost  prophetic  of  his 
eminent  fate.  He  had  the  precaution,  however,  to  obtain  an  act 
of  safe-conduct  from  the  emperor,  which  was  understood  to  be  a 
pledge  for  hb  personal  safety  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
absence  from  Bohemia.  But  he  was  unquestionably  impelled  by 
motives  too  deep  for  the  calculation  of  ordinary  minds.  He  felt 
an  intense  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrines,  and  he  was  re- 
solved, should  need  be,  to  lay  down  his  life  for  them.  That 
conviction,  attended  by  that  resolution,  gave  a  confidence  to  his 
character,  which,  while  it  left  him  without  fear,  might  at  tlie  same 
time  animate  him  with  the  highest  hopes.  He  was  filled  with 
that  deliberate  enthusiasm  which  sometimes  raises  the  soul  of 
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man  above  that  which  we  call  wisdom ;  and  which,  while  it  pi:o« , 
Yokes  the  sneer  of  ordiuaiy  beings,  has  produced  those  lofty 
deeds  of  disinterestedness  and  self-devotion  which  do  honour  to 
human  nature.* 

Doubtless,  Huss  was 'so  influenced,  when  he  published,  both 
before  his  departure  from  Bohemia  and  during  his  journey, 
repeated  challenges  to  all  his  adversaries  to  appear  at  Constance, 
and  meet  him  in  the  presence  of  the  pope  and  the  council ; ''  If 


*  As  the  affiiir  of  the  safe-oonduet,  on  which  the  aggravation  of  the  injuries  done 
to  Huas  so  greadj  depends,  is  placed  in  diffinrent  lights  bjr  protestant  and  popish 
▼ritcn,  it  maf  not  be  improper  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  it,  and  to  laj  before  the 
reader  the  principal  topics  of  the  argument  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

In  answer  to  the  protestant*s  exclamations  against  so  notorious  a  breach  of  faithy 
the  papist  thus  apologises : 

**We  aliow,"  says  Maimbuq;,  "that  Huss  obtained  a  safe-conduct  firom  the  em*' 
peror ;  but  for  what  end  did  he  obtain  it?  Why,  to  defend  his  doctrine.  If  his  doe- 
trine  was  indefensible,  his  pass  was  invalid."  **  It  was  always^**  says  Rosweide,  a 
Jesuit,  *'  itq}po§ed,  in  the  saf&4»nduet,  that  justice  should  hare  its  course.  Besides,* 
cry  a  number  of  apologisen,  "  the  emperor  plainly  exceeded  his  powers*  By  the 
csDon  law  he  could  not  grant  a  pass  to  a  heretic ;  and  by  the  decretals  the  council 
night  annul  any  imperial  act.  Nay,  farther,"  says  Morery,  "  if  we  examine  the  pass^ 
we  shall  find  it,  at  best,  a  promise  of  security  only  till  his  arrival  at  Constance;  or, 
indeed,  rather  a  mere  recommendation  of  him  to  the  cities  through  which  he  passed; 
so  that,  in  fiMt,  it  was  righteously  folflUed." 

To  aU  ibis  the  protestant  thus  replies : — "  Be  it  granted  (which  is,  in  truth, 
grsnting  too  much,)  that  the  safe-conduct  implied  a  liberty  only  of  defending  hi* 
doctrine ;  yet  it  was  violated,  we  find,  before  that  Uberly  was  given — before  that 
doctrine  was  condemned,  or  even  examined.  And  though  the  emperor  might  ex* 
eced  his  power  in  granting  a  paas  to  a  heretic,  yet  Huss  was,  at  this  time,  only  sva- 
pteUd  of  heresy*  Nor  was  the  imperial  act  annulled  by  the  council  till  after  the  pass 
WBs  vioIatecL  Huss  was  condemned  in  the  fifteenth  session,  and  the  safe-oonduct 
decreed  invalid  in  the  nineteenth.  With  regard  to  the  deficiency  of  the  safe-conduct, 
which  is  Morery*s  apology,  it  doth  not  appear  that  it  was  ever  an  apology  of  ancient 
date.  Hossy  it  is  certain,  considered  the  safe-conduct  as  a  sufiScient  security  for  his 
rehim  home;  and,  indeed,  so  much  is  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  a  safe«conduct. 
What  title  would  that  general  deserve  who  should  invite  his  enemy  into  his  quarters 
by  a  pan,  and  then  seise  him  ?  Reasoning,  however,  apart ;  let  us  call  in  fact :  Omni 
^•nm  impetUmeHio  remoto,  trantire,  gtanf  morari  et  axniaa,  Ii6er^  p§rwutiatii  gUiqmt 
it  fliu,  are  the  very  words  of  the  sale-conduct." 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  we  cannot  but  judge  the  emperor  to  have  been  guilty  of 
a  most  notorious  breach  of  fiuth.  The  bkune,  however,  is  generally  laid,  and  with 
iraie  reason,  upon  the  council,  who  directed  his  conscience.  What  true  son  of 
the  ehfircb  woold  dare  to  oppose  his  private  opinion  against  the  unanimous  voice  of 
•  giiimdeoiiadl? 
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any  shall  convict  me  of  any  error,  of  any  doctrine  contrary  to  the 
Christian  faith,  I  refuse  not  (he  proclaimed)  to  undergo  the  last 
penalties  of  heresy.-'  These  expressions  betoken  confidence  in 
his  own  principles  and  in  the  integrity  of  the  council.  He  had 
yet  to  discover,  that  his  controversy  was  not  with  candid  oppo- 
nents, contesting  his  avowed  opinions  before  an  impartial  tribimal ; 
calumny,  and  secret  malice,  and  eccle»astical  bigotry,  were  more 
dangerous  enemies;  and  his  fate  was  seemingly  irrevocable  finom 
the  moment  in  which  he  placed  his  life  in  the  power  of  that 
catholic  assembly. 

He  was  attended  by  some  Bc^emian  noblemen,  and  re- 
ceived the  strongest  assurances  of  protection  from  John  XXIII. 
"Though  John  Huss  (said  the  pope)  should  murder  my  own 
brother,  I  would  use  the  whole  of  my  power  to  preserve  him  from 
every  injury,  during  all  the  time  of  his  residence  at  CJonstance." 
.  •  •  *.  Nevertheless,  within  a  month  from  his  arrival,  after  having 
professed  before  a  meeting  of  the  council  his  readiness  to  repel 
every  diarge,  he  was  placed  under  a  surveillance,  which  was 
immediately  changed  to  strict  confinement.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten,  that  this  first  violation  of  the  safe-conduct  was  pecu- 
liarly the  act  of  the  council.  Sigismond,  who  was  not  present, 
strongly  remonstrated  against  it;  and  the  pope  (fi-om  whatever 
motive)  disclaimed  all  share  in  the  proceedings. 

This  advantage  was  instantly  pursued  by  his  enemies,  of  whom 
the  most  ardent  were  foun^  among  his  countrymen ;  and  accord- 
ingly, eight  articles  of  accusation  were  prepared  and  presented  to 
John  XXIII.  When  a  copy  of  them  was  delivered  to  the 
accused,  where  he  lay  sick  in  prison,  he  requested  that  an  advocate 
might  be  granted  him  to  defend  his  cause;  but  that  was  refused, 
on  the  plea  of  a  general  prohibition  by  the  canon  law,  to  und^- 
take  the  defence  of  any  suspected  of  heresy.  And  then,  instead 
of  striving  to  obviate  the  various  intrigues  which  were  employed 
for  his  destruction,  he  devoted  the  tedious  leisure  of  bis  impriscm- 
ment,  and  the  resources  of  a  mind  superior  to  ordinary  agitations, 
to  the  composition  of  various  moral  and  religious  treatises. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  against  him  was  the  condemnation 
of  the  doctrines  and  memory  of  Wycliffe.  It  was  in  the  eighth 
session,  held  on  May  4th,  1415,  that  a  list  of  forty-five  articles 
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was  drawn  up,  which  embodied  all  (and  more  than  all)  the  errors 
of  that  reformer;  that  it  received  the  solemn  censure  of  the 
&thers ;  and  that  the  vengeance  of  that  orthodox  body  pursued 
the  spiritual  offender  even  beyond  the  grave.  It  is  a  singular 
circumstance,  and  serves  well  to  illustrate  the  position  in  which 
the  council  then  stood,  as  an  assembly  of  reformationi  that  in  the 
very  sermon  which  opened  that  session,  and  which  introduced  the 
opinions  of  Wycliffe  to  universal  abhorrence,  the  pope  and  his 
court  were  treated  witli  equal  severity,  and  rebuked  in  language 
which  would  have  been  held  blasphemous  had  it  proceeded  from 
tlie  lips  of  a  heretic. 

It  was  an  object  of  great  importance  with  the  council,  bent,  as 
it  certainly  was,  on  the  destruction  of  Huss,  and  conscious,  as  it 
probably  was,  of  the  weakness  of  its  own  cause,  to  avoid  the 
scandal  of  a  public  disputation.  Accordingly,  Huss  was  con- 
tinually persecuted  by  private  interrogatories,  frequently  accom- 
panied by  intimidation  and  insult;  and  depositions  against  his 
orthodoxy  were  collected  with  great  diligence  and  great  facility, 
since  every  kind  of  information  was  admitted  against  a  suspected 
heretic.  On  the  other  hand,  he  vehemently  remonstrated  against 
this  inquisitorial  secrecy,  and  demanded  for  his  defence  an 
audience  of  the  whole  council.  His  Bohemian  friends  pressed 
the  same  point  with  equal  earnestness.  But  in  vain  would  they 
have  solicited  from  that  body  this  most  obvious  act  of  justice,  if 
the  emperor  had  not  also  been  impressed  with  its  propriety,  and 
insisted,  with  great  firmness,  that  the  trial  should  be  public. 

Consequently,  the  fathers  assembled  very  early  in  June  for  that 
purpose.  The  first  charge  was  read.  The  defendant  was  called 
upon  for  his  reply.  But  when  he  appealed  in  his  justification  to 
the  authori^  of  the  scriptures,  and  the  venerable  testimony  of  the 
fiitbers,  his  voice  was  drowned  in  a  tumult  of  contempt  and  deri- 
sion. He  was  silent,  and  it  was  interpreted  as  guilt.  Again  he 
spoke ;  again  he  was  answered  by  disdainful  jests  and  insults ; 
and  the  assembly  at  length  separated  without  any  serious  deter- 
mination. 

The  second  audience  was  fixed  for  the  7th  of  June ;  and,  that 
greater  decency  might  be  preserved,  the  emperor  was  requested 
to  be  present  on  that  occasion.    It  is  carefully  recorded  by  his- 
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tomnsi  and  not,  perhaps,  without  some  sense  of  superstitious  awe, 
that  the  day  on  which  the  fate  of  that  righteous  man  was  in  bet 
decided,  was  signalized  by  a  total  eclipse  of  the  son — ^total,  as  was 
observed,  at  Prague,  though  not  quite  so  at  Constance.  But^e 
fathers  were  not  moved  by  that  phenomenon  to  any  principle  of 
justice,  or  any  feeling  of  mercy.  The  varioas  charges,  already 
prepared,  were  pressed  upon  the  culprit,  less  clamorously,  indeed, 
but  not  ]es6  eagerly,  than  before.  His  accusers  were  numeroos 
and  voluble,  and  armed  with  the  most  minute  subtleties  of  the 
schools.  Many  among  them  were  English;  and  these  urged 
their  arguments  as  warmly  as  if  they  had  thought  to  redeem  the 
land  of  Wycliffe  by  the  prosecution  of  Huss,  and  to  wash  away 
the  stains  which  one  heretic  had  cast  upon  them  in  the  blood  of 
another. 

Numerous  depositions  were  likewise  produced  and  read,  alleg- 
ing errors  which  he  had  advanced  in  his  writings  or  in  his  sermons, 
or  even  in  his  private  conversations.  Alone  and  unsupported, 
save  by  two  or  diree  faithful  Bohemians,  and  worn  and  enfeebled 
by  confinement  and  disease,  he  presented  a  spirit  which  did  not 
bend  beneath  this  oppression.  The  opinions  imputed  to  him  re- 
lated chiefly  to  the  eucharist  and  the  condemned  propositions  of 
Wyclifle.  There  were  some,  which  he  entirely  disavowed;  others, 
which  he  admitted  under  certain  modifications ;  others,  which  he 
professed  his  readiness  and  his  ability  to  maintain.  Among  the 
first,  was  the  charge  of  transubstantiation,  on  which  subject  he 
repeatedly  and  unequivocally  asserted  his  entire  concurrence  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  church.  Among  the  last,  the  propositions 
(they  were  ascribed  to  WyclifTe)  to  which  he  clung  with  the 
greatest  pertinacity  appear  to  have  been  three.  1.  That  Pope 
Sylvester  and  the  Emperor  Constantine  did  evil  to  the  church 
when  they  enriched  it.  2.  That  if  any  ecclesiastic,  whether  pope, 
prelate,  or  priest,  be  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin,  he  is  disqualified  for 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  8.  That  tithes  are  not 
dues,  l)ut  merely  eleemosynary.  In  defence  of  these,  and  perhaps 
some  other  opinions,  the  few  arguments  which  he  was  piermitted 
to  advance  were  temperate,  if  not  reasonable  and  scriptural ;  at 
least,  they  proved  his  uprightness  and  the  integrity  of  his  heart ; 
but  they  were  received,  as  before,  with  reiterated  shouts  of  derision. 
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The  question,  indeed,  wns  not,  whether  the  opinions  of  Hoss  were 
fbunded  in  truth,  or  otherwise ;  that  consideration  seems  not  to 
hare  influenced  any  one  mind  in  the  whole  assembly,  excepting 
his  own ;  the  question  really  to  be  decided — the  only  question 
with  ^ich  the  council  affected  any  concern,  was,  whether  they 
were  the  doctrine  of  the  church.  Whatsoever  had  once  been 
pronounced  by  that  infallible  body  was  law,  and  the  alternative 
was,  obedience  or  death. 

On  the  following  day,  Huss  was  admitted  to  the  mockery  of 
another  and  final  audience ;  and  on  this  occasion,  he  was  chiefly 
pressed  on  twenty-six  articles,  derived  (fiiirly  and  unfairly)  from 
his  **  Book  of  the  Church."  A  scene  similar  to  the  preceding  was 
terminated,  on  the  part  of  the  judges,  by  urgent  solicitations  to 
the  accused  to  retract  his  errors.  This  act  of  submission  was  ad- 
vised by  several  of  the  fathers,  and  was  strongly  recommended  by 
the  emperor :  but  Huss  was  unmoved.  <<  As  to  the  opinions  im- 
puted to  me  which  I  have  never  held,  those  I  cannot  retract ;  as 
to  those  which  I  do  indeed  profess,  I  am  ready  to  retract  them, 
when  I  shall  be  better  instructed  by  the  council."  ....  The  pro- 
vince of  the  council  was,  not  to  instruct,  but  to  decide — ^to  com- 
mand obedience  in  its  decision,  or  to  enforce  the  penalty. 

If  Huss  had  hitherto  nourished  any  reasonable  hope  of  safety, 
it  was  placed  in  the  moderation  of  the  emperor ;  but  at  this  con- 
juncture, even  that  prospect  was  removed.  For  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  session,  Sigismond  delivered  his  unqualified 
opinion,  ^  that  among  the  errors  of  Huss,  which  had  been  in  part 
proved,  and  in  part  confessed,  there  was  not  one  which  did  not 
deserve  the  penal  flames  ;"  to  which  was  added,  ^*  that  the  tem- 
poral sword  ought  instantly  to  be  drawn  for  the  chastisement  of 
his  disciples,  to  the  end,  that  the  branches  of  the  tree  might 
perish,  together  with  its  roots." 

Huss  was  again  conducted  to  his  prison,  and  thither  was  still 
pursued  by  fresh  solicitations  on  his  constancy ;  and  that  which 
had  stood  firm  before  public  menace  and  insult,  might  have 
yielded  to  private  impunity,  to  bodily  infirmity,  to  friendship,  to 
solicitude.  First  of  all,  an  official  formula  of  retractation  was 
sent  to  him  by  the  council.  It  was  expressed  as  to  his  abjuration 
of  all  the  errors  which  had  been  proved  against  him,  and  as  to  his 
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unconditional  submission  to  the  council ;  but  it  was  free  from  any 
harsh  or  offensive  expressions.  Huss  calmly  persisted  in  bis  re* 
solution :  "  He  was  prepared  to  afford  an  example  in  himself  of 
that  enduring  patience  which  he  had  so  frequently  preadied  to 
others,  and  which  he  relied  upon  the  grace  of  God  to  grant  him.'' 
Many  individuals,  of  various  characters,  but  alike  anxious  to  save 
him  from  the  last  infliction,  visited  his  prison,  and  pressed  him 
with  a  variety  of  motives  and  arguments ;  but  they  were  all  blunted 
by  the  rectitude  of  his  conscience  and  the  singleness  of  his  pur* 
pose.  One  of  his  bitterest  enemies,  named  Paletz,  was  among 
the  number;  but,  though  his  counsels  had  been  successful  in  de- 
grading the  person  of  the  reformer,  they  failed  when  they  would 
have  seduced  him  to  infamy. 

Numerous  deputations  were  sent  by  the  council,  to  which  he 
always  replied  with  the  same  modesty  and  firmness,  equally  re- 
moved from  an  obstinate  perseverance  in  acknowledged  error,  and 
a  base  retractation  of  that  which  he  thought  truth.  About  the 
same  time,  it  was  resolved  to  commit  his  books  to  the  flames,  as  if 
to  warn  him,  by  that  prelude,  of  the  approaching  catastrophe. 
But  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  some  friend  on  the  occasion, 
he  remarked,  that  that  was  no  ground  of  despondency,  since  the 
books  of  Jeremiah  had  suffered  the  same  indignity,  but  the  Jews 
had  not  thus  evaded  the  calamities  with  which  tbe  prophet  had 
menaced  them. 

Notwithstanding  his  public  and  recent  declaration,  the  emperor 
appears,  even  to  the  very  conclusion  of  this  iniquitous  affair,  to 
have  entertained  some  lingering  scruples  respecting  his  safe  con- 
duct These  had  been  silenced,  it  is  true,  by  the  sophistry  of  the 
doctors ;  and  he  had  even  been  taught  to  believe,  that  his  protec* 
tion  could  not  lawfully  be  extended  to  a  man  suspected  of  heresy; 
that  monstrous  charge  superseded  the  ordinary  economy  of 
government,  and  dispensed  with  the  imperious  obligations  of 
moral  duty !  Howbeit,  notwithstanding  the  spiritual  authority 
on  which  this  principle  was  advanced,  Sigismond  would  have 
greatly  preferred  some  reasonable  compromise  to  that  violent 
termination  which  was  now  near  at  hand.  Accordingly,  when 
he  saw  the  fruitlessness  of  every  other  attempt  to  bend  the  spirit 
of  Huss,  he  resolved,  himself,  to  make  one  final  effort  for  the 
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same  purpose.  On  the  5th  of  July,  on  the  eve  of  the  day 
destined  for  his  execution,  the  prisoner  was  visited  by  an  imperial 
deputatic»i»  commissioned  to  inquire,  "Whether  he  would  abjure 
those  articles  of  which  he  acknowledged  himself  guilty?"  and  in 
r^ard  to  those  which  he  disavowed,  **  Whether  he  would  swear 
that  he  held  thereon  the  doctrine  of  the  church  ?"  One  objection, 
to  which  Huss  had  throughout  attached  great  importance,  was 
removed  by  this  proposal — the  obligation  to  retract  that  which  he 
had  never  maintained.  But  the  grand,  the  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty still  remained,  to  abjure  against  conviction  that  which  he 
did  actually  profess.  Upon  the  whole,  he  saw  no  reason  for  any 
change,  and  returned  to  the  emperor  the  same  sort  of  answer 
with  which  he  had  met  aU  preceding  solicitations. 

It  remained  for  him  still  to  encounter  one  other  trial;  if, 
indeed,  we  can  so  designate  the  upright  counsel  of  a  faithful  and 
virtuous  friend, — ^for  such  was  the  circumstance  which  completed 
and  crowned  the  history  of  his  imprisonment,  and  it  should  be 
everywhere  recorded,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature.  A 
Bohemian  nobleman,  named  John  of  Chlum,  had  attended  Huss, 
whose  disciple  he  was,  through  all  his  perils  and  persecutions, 
and  had  exerted,  through  the  whole  afiair,  every  method  that  he 
could  learn  or  devise  to  save  him.  At  length,  when  every  hope 
was  lost,  and  he  was  about  to  separate  from  the  martyr  for  the 
last  time,  he  addressed  him  in  these  terms :  "  My  dear  master,  I 
am  unlettered,  and  consequently  unfit  to  counsel  one  so  enlight- 
ened as  you.  Nevertheless,  if  you  are  secretly  conscious  of  any 
one  of  those  errors  which  have  been  pubUcly  imputed  to  you,  I 
do  entreat  you  not  to  feel  any  shame  in  retracting  it ;  but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  you  are  convinced  of  your  innocence,  I  am  so  far 
from  advising  you  to  say  anything  against  your  conscience,  that  I 
exhort  you  rather  to  endure  any  sort  of  torture,  than  to  renounce 
anything  which  you  hold  to  be  true.''  John  Huss  replied,  with 
tears,  "  that  God  was  his  witness  how  ready  he  had  ever  been, 
and  still  was,  to  retract  on  oath,  and  with  his  whole  heart,  from 
the  moment  he  should  be  convicted  of  any  error  by  evidence/ram 
holy  xripiureJ'  ....  In  the  whole  history  of  the  suiferings  and 
the  fortitude  of  Huss,  there  is  not  one  discoverable  touch  of  pride 
or  stubbornness :  the  records  of  his  heroism  are  not  infected  by 
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a  single  stain  of  mere  philosophy ;  he  was  firm,  indeed,  bnt  be 
was  humble,  also;  he  expected  death,  and  he  feared  it  too;  he 
neither  sought  the  martyr's  crown  nor  affected  the  ambition  of 
the  stoic ;  his  principles  of  action  were  drawn  firom  the  same 
source  as  the  articles  of  his  belief;  he  was  a  Christian,  and  he 
thought  it  no  merit  lo  be  sOb 

There  was  a  long  interval  between  his  imprisonment  and  his 
audience,  and  again  a  tedious  month  intervened  between  his 
audience  and  execution.  This  period  was  passed  in  preparation 
to  meet  his  fate,  not  in  struggles  to  avoid  it.  **  Ood,  in  his  wisdom^ 
has  reasons  for  thus  prolonging  my  life.  He  wishes  to  give  me 
time  to  weep  for  my  sins,  and  to  console  myself  in  this  protracted 
trial  by  the  hope  dT  their  remission.  He  has  granted  me  this 
interval,  that,  through  meditation  on  the  sufferings  of  Christ  Jesus» 
I  may  become  better  qualified  to  support  my  own.**  The  time 
of  those  sufferings  at  length  arrived.  On  the  morning  of  July 
6th,  1415,  he  was  conducted  before  the  council,  then  holding  its 
fifteenth  session ;  and  after  various  articles  of  accusation  had 
been  read^  a  sentence  was  passed  to  the  following  eSecu — '*  That 
for  several  years  John  Huss  has  seduced  and  scandalized  the 
people  by  the  dissemination  of  many  doctrines  manifestly  here- 
tical, and  condemned  by  the  church,  especially  those  of  John 
Wycliffe.  That  he  had  obstinately  trampled  upon  the  keys  of 
the  church  and  the  ecclesiastical  censures.  That  he  had  appealed 
to  Jesus  Christ  as  sovereign  judge,  to  the  contempt  of  the  ordi* 
nary  judges  of  the  church,  and  that  such  an  appeal  was  injurious^ 
scandalous,  and  made  in  derision  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
That  he  has  persisted  to  the  last  in  his  errors,  and  even  main- 
tained them  in  full  council.  It  is  therefore  ordained  that  he  be 
publicly  deposed  and  d^raded  from  holy  orders,  as  an  obstinate 
and  incorrigible  heretic."  •  •  .  The  prelates  appointed  then  pro* 
oeeded  to  the  office  of  degradation.  He  was  stripped  one  by  one 
of  his  sacerdotal  vestments ;  the  holy  cup,  which  had  been  pur- 
posely placed  in  his  hands,  was  taken  from  them ;  his  hair  was 
cut  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lose  every  mark  of  the  priestly  che^ 
racter ;  and  a  crown  of  paper  was  placed  on  his  head,  marked 
with  hideous  figures  of  demons,  and  that  still  more  frightliil 
superscription,  Heresiarch.     The  prelates  then  piously  devoted 
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hit  soul  to  the  infernal  devils ;  he  was  pronounced  to  be  cut  off 
from  the  ecclesiastical  body ;  and  being  released  from  the  grasp  of 
the  chnrdi,  he  was  consigned,  as  a  layman,  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  secular  ami.  It  was  in  the  character  of  <' advocate  and 
defender  of  the  church"  that  the  emperor  took  charge  of  the 
culprit,  and  commanded  his  immediate  execution. 

The  last,  which  was  not,  perhaps,  the  bitterest,  of  his  sufferings, 
was  endured  with  equal  constancy,  and  in  the  same  blessed  spirit. 
Od  his  way  to  the  stake  he  repeatecL  pious  prayers  and  penitential 
paolnu ;  and  when  the  order  was  given  to  kindle  the  flames,  he 
only  uttered  these  words,  "  Lord  Jesus,  I  endure  with  humility 
this  cruel  death  for  thy  sake ;  and  I  pray  thee  to  pardon  all  my 
enemies."  The  ministers  executed  dieir  o£Bce ;  the  martyr  oon*- 
tinued  in  uninterrupted  devotion ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  a 
rising  volume  of  flame  and  smoke  extinguished  at  the  same  time 

bis  voice  and  his  life* His  ashes  were  carefully  collected 

and  cast  into  the  lake. 

This  tragedy  was  the  prelude  to  another,,  equally  demonstrative 
of  that  wicked  and  Qrrannical  spirit  which  leads  men  to  exercise  a 
locdship  against  each  other,  and  is  as  abhorrent  to  natural  reason 
as  to  natural  right.  Among  the  numerous  followers  of  Huss  was 
the  Tirtnous  and  highly  accomplished  Jerome  of  Prague. 

He  had  studied  in  England,  and  liaving  there  imbibed  the  re^ 
formed  doctrines,  became,  on  his  return  to  Bohemia,  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  promoters  of  their  diffusion  among  his  countrymen. 
The  danger  which  Huss  was  found  to  be  in,  soon  afler  he  arrived 
at  Constance,  induced  him  to  set  out  for  that  city  himself,  ac- 
cording to  a  promise  he  had  given  the  martyr,  that,  if  he  heard 
of  his  being  in  any  trouble,  he  would  instantly  repair  to  his 
assbtance.  On  his  arrival  at  Constance,  he  discovered,  not  only 
that  his  friend  was  in  imminent  peril,  but  that  his  own  proceedings 
had  oome  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  council.  Finding  this  to  be 
the  case,  he  quietly  retreated  to  Uberlingen,  and  thence  wrote  to 
S^psmond  desiring  a  safe-conduct.  The  only  answer  he  received 
was,  that  a  safe«conduct  would  be  given  him  to  come,  but  not  to 
return.  As  this  was,  in  fact,  an  open  declaration  of  the  &te  which 
awaited  him,  he  published  a  protest,  in  which  he  declared  his 
wish  to  justify  himself  from  die  charges  against  him,  and  again 
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demanded  a  safe-conduct  for  that  purpose.  No  notice  being 
taken  of  this  appeal,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  Bohemia, 
but  was  arrested  at  Hirsaw,  and  conveyed  to  Omstance  in 
chains. 

No  pains  were  spared  to  persuade  Jerome  to  recant;  and  he 
was  as  often  examined  and  remanded  as  Huss.  In  the  interval  of 
these  examinations  he  was  subjected  to  the  most  dreadful  priva- 
tions, and  was  at  one  time  tied  to  a  post,  with  his  hands  chained 
to  his  neck,  for  ten  days ;  bread  and  water  being  his  only  nourish- 
ment. After  the  death  of  his  friend,  he  was  pressed  more  ear- 
nestly than  ever  to  retract  his  sentiments,  the  threatening  aspect  of 
the  Bohemian  nobles  half  terrifying  the  council  fix>m  proceeding 
any  farther  in  its  violent  measures.  Whether  this  induced  his 
examiners  to  favour  him  in  the  manner  of  putting  their  qaestions, 
or  whether  the  natural  dread  of  suffering  was  at  this  time  too  strong 
for  his  fortitude,  admit  of  being  doubted ;  but  on  his  examination, 
on  the  2drd  September,  1415,  he  was  persuaded  publicly  to 
anathematiaie  the  opinions  of  Wycliffe  and  Huss.  In  doing  this, 
he  declared,  that  he  had  discovered  doctrines  in  the  writings  of 
the  latter  which  he  formerly  thought  had  been  falsely  ascribed 
to  his  pen ;  and  he  swore  by  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  evangelists 
that  he  would  continue  in  the  truth  of  the  catholic  church,  but 
that  if  he  should  ever  hold  any  other  sentiments  he  would  submit 
himself  to  the  severity  of  the  canons,  and  to  eternal  punishment. 
It  was  naturally  expected  by  his  commissaries,  the  cardinak  of 
Cambrai,  Ursine,  Aquileia,  and  Florence,  that  he  would  now  be 
immediately  set  at  liberty ;  but,  contrary  to  their  hopes,  he  was 
remanded  to  prison ;  and  on  their  renewing  their  request  that  he 
might  be  liberated,  they  were  accused  of  having  been  bribed  by 
the  Bohemians.  Not  willing  to  endure  the  odium  of  such  a 
suspicion,  they  resigned  their  office,  and  Jerome  was  kept  in 
prison  till  the  27th  of  April,  1416,  when  he  was  again  brought 
into  court,  and  examined  by  new  commissioners,  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  In  order  to  prevent  his  escaping,  by  having 
recourse  to  any  prevarication  in  his  answers,  he  was  directed  to 
reply  to  the  questions  put  to  him  by  a  simple  yes  or  no.  Another 
method,  however,  was  pursued  in  his  examination  three  days  after* 
He  was  then  permitted  to  enter  into  a  full  declaration  of  his  i 
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timents;  and,  as  was  probably  suspected,  he  openly  declared,  that 
he  heartily  repented  of  his  former  weakness,  and  that  he  was  re* 
scdTed  to  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  WycIifTe  and  Huss  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  existence.     At  the  conclusion  of  his  address, 
which  was  of  considerable  length,  he  was  led  back  to  prison,  and 
on  the  2nd  of  May  was  brought  before  the  council  to  receive  its 
final  judgment.     As  was  the  case  when  the  court  proceeded  to 
condemn  his  martyred  countryman,  the  business  of  the  day  was 
commenced  by  a  sermon.    In  this  discourse,  which  was  preached 
by  the  bishop  of  Lodi,  care  was  taken  to  prove  that  the  errors  of 
the  prisoner  and  his  late  confederate  had  produced  the  most 
alarming  evils  in  Bohemia;  and  that  the  council  had  conducted 
the  present  trial  with  the  greatest  gentleness  and  moderation. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  Jerome  addressed  the  court  at 
some  length,  and  with  a  degree  of  freedom  which  filled  his  judges 
with  astonishment.     When  he  had  finished  speaking,  he  was 
once  more  desired  to  recant ;  but  persevering  in  his  heresy,  as  it 
was  termed,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  read  his  sentence, 
which  was  thus  framed : — "  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour,  the  true 
vine,  of  which  the  Father  is  the  husbandman,  instructing  his  dis- 
ciples and  the  rest  of  the  faithful,  said  to  them,  *  If  any  one  abide  not 
in  me,  he  shall  be  cast  forth  as  a  corrupt  branch  and  be  burned.' 
The  council  following  the  doctrine  of  this  sovereign  teacher,  and 
executing  his  precepts,  according  to  the  design  of  its  formation, 
which  was  to  extinguish  heresies,  has  proceeded  against  Jerome 
of  Prague,  master  of  arts,  and  a  layman,  because  it  is  apparent, 
by  the  process  instituted  against  him,  that  he  had  held,  affirmed, 
and  taught,  certain  articles,  of  which  some  are  erroneous  and 
her^cal,  othars  blasphemous,  others  scandalous,  others  seditious; 
and  which  were  a  long  time  past  preached  and  taught  by  Wy- 
cliffe  and  others.     The  said  Jerome  had  approved  the  true 
catholic  and  apostolic  faith  in  thie  same  council,  and  had  signed 
his  abjuration  and  his  profession  of  faith ;  declaring  at  the  same 
time  his  readiness  to  undergo  any  kind  of  punishment  if  he  did 
anything  contrary  to  his  present  profession.    But  notwithstanding 
this,  he  has  returned,  like  a  dog  to  his  vomit,  in  order  that  he 
might  vomit  forth  the  poison  which  he  hid  in  his  breast  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  councO,  which  accorded  him  a  public 
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audience,  and  in  which  he  has  said  and  aflfirmed,  that  be  sob* 
scribed  unjustly  to  the  sentence  of  WycHfle  and  John  Hiisb,  and 
ihatf  in  ^)proving  that  judgment,  he  had  lied  and  sinned  against 
his  conscience;  testifying,  also,  that  he  had  never  seen  cr  read 
anything  erroneous  in  tlie  said  works  of  WyclifTe  and  John  Hnsi, 
which  he  had  studied  with  much  attention ;  whereas,  it  is  certain 
that  there  are  many  errors  and  heresies  in  their  books.  The 
said  Jerome  has  nevertheless  protested,  that  he  holds  and  be** 
lieves  the  opinion  of  the  church  touching  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar  and  the  transubstantiation  of  the  bread  into  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  he  gives  more  faith  to  St.  Augustine  and 
the  other  doctors  of  the  church,  on  this  article,  than  to  Wydifib 
and  John  Huss.  But  as  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  that 
the  said  Jerome  supports  the  en*ors  of  those  two  heretics,  md 
that  he  is  their  follower  and  partisan,  the  council,  for  that  reason, ' 
regarding  him  as  a  corrupt  branch,  withered  and  detached  from 
the  vine,  declares  him  to  be  an  excommunicated  and  anathemap- 
tized  heretic,  and  as  such  regards  hiiu.** 

No  one  venturing,  or  feeling  any  inclination,  to  resist  the 
passing  this  sentence  against  the  prisoner,  it  was  formally  prcH 
nounced,  and  he  was  immediately  after  delivered  over  to  the 
secular  magktrate.  His  execution,  however,  was  put  off  for  two 
days,  to  allow  him  time  to  prepare  for  death.  During  this  in- 
terval he  was  earnestly  persuaded,  by  the  cardinal  of  Florence 
and  others,  to  recant ;  but  he  returned  the  same  answer  to  their 
entreaties  as  before,  and  was  accordingly  led  to  the  stake.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  spot  on  which  he  was  to  suffer,  he  began  to 
pray,  and  continued  doing  so  till  the  executioners  interrupted 
him,  in  order  to  bind  him  to  the  stake.  Seeing  the  wood  heaped 
around  him,  he  a  second  time  repeated  the  creed ;  and  wh^i  the 
officer  who  had  the  charge  of  lighting  the  pile  went  behind  him 
to  do  it,  he  exclaimed,  <'  Come  hither,  and  kindle  it  before  my 
eyes  ;  for  had  I  been  afraid  of  it  I  had  not  come  hither,  having 
bad  so  many  opportunities  to  escape."  For  some  time  after  the 
wood  had  taken  fire,  he  was  heard  singing  a  hymn  ;  and  the  last 
words  he  uttered  were,  "  Hanc  animam  in  flanimis  ailero,  Christey 
tibi ;" — "  I  deliver  this  soul  to  thee,  O  Christ,  in  the  flames.'* 

The  firmness  with  which  both  Huss  and  Jerome  suflered,  ex- 
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cited  the  wonder  of  all  and  the  admiration  of  many.  .^Sneos 
SyMns  aays,  '<  that  they  went  to  the  stake  as  to  a  banquet ;  that 
not  a  word  fell  from  than  which  discovered  the  slightest  fear,  and 
that  they  sang  hymns  to  the  kst  gasp,  without  ceasing."  But 
the  most  explicit  testimony  to  the  heroic  conduct  of  Jerome,  is 
that  borne  by  the  celebrated  Florentine^  Poggio  Bracciolini,  who 
happened  to  be  at  Gnistance,  in  his  official  capacity  as  one  of 
the  apostolic  secretaries,  during  the  trial ;  and  I  here  insert  it. 

Letter  from  Poggio  of  Florence^  to  Leonard  Aretin. 

'<  A  few  days  after  my  return  to  G>n8tance,  they  he^jxa  to  ex* 
aifiio^  into  the  case  c^  Jerome,  who  was  puUidy  represented  as 
aa  heretic*  I  wish  to  give  you  a  recital  of  this  matter,  as  much 
on  account  of  its  importance,  as  of  the  doctrine  and  eloquence  of 
the  man*  I  confess  I  have  never  heard  any  one,  who,  in  defence 
of  a  criminal  cause,  approached  nearer  to  that  eloquence  of  the 
aocienis  which  we  constantly  admire.  Nothing  could  be  more 
surprising  than  the  beauty  of  his  discourse,  the  force  of  his  rea- 
soniflg,  the  greatness  of  his  courage,  the  boldness  and  intrepidity 
of  bis  look  and  appearance  in  his  reply  to  his  adversaries.  It  is 
to  be  r^retted  that  so  great  a  genius  should  have  seceded  from 
the  feith,  if,  after  all,  what  is  said  of  him  be  true ;  for  it  does  not 
belong  to  me  to  judge  of  an  aflPair  of  such  high  consequence,  and 
I  leave  it  to  those  who  are  thought  to  be  possessed  of  greater 
knowledge  of  it  than  I  am. 

<^  Do  not,  however,  expect  that,  after  the  manner  of  orators,  I 
am  about  to  give  you  a  detailed  account  of  all  that  took  place 
upon  this  occasion.  It  would  be  much  too  tedious.  I  shall  con« 
fipe  myself  to  the  most  memorable  transactions,  solely  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  this  personage.  When  sundry  articles 
had  been  exhibited  against  him,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
convict  him  of  heresy,  and  upon  which,  in  fact,  such  decision 
waa  nuMie^  it  was  resolved  to  summon  him,  in  order  to  hear  his 
answers.  Having  made  his  appearance,  he  was  desired  to  reply 
to  the  articles  exhibited  against  him.  For  a  long  time  he  refused, 
sa^ying,  that  he  desired  to  plead  his  cause  before  he  replied  to  the 
odumnies  of  his  enemies.  But  as  this  was  not  permitted,  he  deli- 
voed  himself,  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  in  the  following  words : 
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^*  ^  What  injustice  is  this  I  For  three  hundred  and  forty  days 
have  you  detained  me  in  irons,  in  di£Ferent  prisons,  in  ^th,  in 
stench,  and  in  want  of  every  thing.  During  that  time  you  have 
continually  listened  to  my  enemies,  and  you  will  not  give  ear  to 
me  for  a  single  hour*  I  am  by  no  means  surprised  that,  after 
having  afiforded  them  so  long  and  so  &vourable  an  audience,  they 
have  had  time  to  persuade  you  that  I  am  an  heretic,  an  enemy 
to  the  fidth,  a  persecutor  of  ecclesiastics,  and  a  wicked  wretch. 
It  is  under  this  prejudice  that  you  have  condemned  me  without 
a  hearing,  and  that  you  refuse  to  listen  to  me ;  nevertheless,  you 
are  men,  and  not  gods.  As  mortals,  yoa  are  liable  to  err,  to 
deceive  yourselves,  and  to  let  yourselves  be  seduced  by  odiers. 
It  is  said  that  all  knowledge  and  all  wisdom  is  ccmcentrated  in 
this  council.  You  ought,  then,  to  take  great  care  not  to  do  any- 
thing hastily,  in  order  to  avoid  committing  any  injustice*  I  well 
know  my  death  is  desired ;  but,  after  all,  I  am  a  man  of  very 
small  importance,  and  death  must  come  sooner  or  later.  What 
I  am  saying  on  this  occasion  is  not  so  much  upon  my  own  account 
as  upon  yours.  It  would  be  extremely  unworthy  of  so  many 
great  men  to  determine  anything  unjust  against  me,  and  thereby 
to  set  an  example  of  modi  more  dangerous  consequence  than 
death  itself.' 

^  While  he  was  thus  speaking,  with  much  grace  and  &rce,  so 
violent  a  tumult  arose  among  the  people  that  he  could  not  be  any 
longer  heard.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  that  he  should  reply  to 
the  articles  exhibited  against  him,  and  that  afterwards  he  dhould 
have  free  leave  to  speak.  The  articles  were  read  to  him  one 
after  the  other,  and  when  he  was  interrogated  on  each,  it  is  not  to 
be  believed  with  what  dexterity  and  address  he  replied,  and  bow 
many  reasons  he  alleged  in  support  of  his  opinions.  Never  did 
he  advance  the  least  thing  unworthy  of  a  good  man ;  insomuch, 
that  if  his  (^nions  upon  matters  of  faith  had  been  orthodox, 
there  was  not  the  least  ground  to  accuse  him,  far  less  to  put  him 
to  death.  He  firmly  declared,  that  everything  advanced  against 
him  was  false,  and  invented  by  his  enemies.  When  the  chai^ge 
was  read,  that  he  vilified  the  iq>ostolic  see  by^  his  slanders,  that 
he  had  attacked  the  pope  himself,  that  he  was  the  enemy  of  the 
cardinals,  a  persecutor  of  the  prelates,  and  a  foe  to  all  the 
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Cbristiaii  clergy;  he  raised  himself  up,  and  in  a  plaintive  voice, 
^claimed,  stretching  out  his  hands :  *  To  what  quarter,  &thers, 
shall  I  turn  ?  Of  whom  shall  I  implore  succour  ?  Upon  whom 
shall  I  call  to  bear  witness  to  my  innocence?  Shall  it  be  you? 
Bat,  alas  !  my  persecutors  have  alienated  your  minds  from  me, 
by  saying  that  I  myself  am  the  persecutor  of  my  judges.  They 
have  ri^dy  imagined,  that  if  their  other  accusations  were  in* 
suffidoit  to  procure  my  condemnation,  they  possess  an  infallible 
method  of  opjnressing  me,  and  of  exasperating  you  against  me,  by 
falsely  representing  me  as  the  enemy  of  you  all ;  if,  therefore,  you 
are  resolved  to  believe  them,  I  have  nothing  to  hope/ 

^<  He  frequently  irritated  them  with  railleries,  or  even  sometimes 
fisrced  them  to  smile  upon  so  melancholy  a  subject,  by  giving  a 
ridiculous  turn  to  their  objections.  When  he  was  asked  what  his 
opinion  was  upon  the  encharist:  <  Naturally  (relied  he),  it  is 
bread;  during,  and  after  consecration,  it  is  the  true  body  of  Christ.' 
He  replied  in  the  catholic  manner  upon  the  other  articles.  Some 
persons  having  rq>roached  him  with  having  said,  that  after  conse- 
cration the  bread  remained  bread :  Yes,  said  he,  that  which  re- 
Biained  at  the  baker's.  He  said  to  a  Dominican  who  was  violent 
i^ainst  him,  Hold  thy  tongue,  hypocrite ;  and  to  another,  who 
affirmed  with  an  oath  what  he  had  advanced  against  him :  That, 
indeed,  said  he,  is  the  last  mode  of  deceiving.  One  of  his  prin- 
cipal antagonists  was  preset,  whom  he  invariably  treated  with  the 
hij^iest  contempt.  But  as  the  matter  could  not  be  terminated 
that  day,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  charges,  and  their  im- 
portance, it  was  adjourned  to  another  day.  Upon  that  day  the 
other  articles  having  been  read  and  confirmed  by  witnesses,  Jerome 
entreated  the  assembly  to  give  him  audience.  Having  obtained  it, 
though  not  without  opposition,  he  began  by  praying  to  God  for 
grace  so  well  to  regulate  his  mind  and  his  expressions,  as  not  to 
advance  anytlnng  that  did  not  tend  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul ;  he 
then  proceeded  as  follows :  <  I  am  not  ignorant,  O  learned  assem- 
bly, that  there  have  been  many  excellent  men,  who,  oppressed  by 
false  witnesses,  have  been  treated  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  their 
virtues,  and  condemned  by  sentences  extremely  unjust.'  This  he 
first  instanced  in  Socrates,  who,  being  unjusdy  condemned  by  his 
fellow  citizens,  preferred  death  to  a  recantation  contrary  to  his 
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own  conviction,  although  he  had  completely  the  power  of  escaping 
capital  punishment  by  that  means.  He  next  adduced  the  captivity 
of  Plato/  the  injuries  which  Anaxagoras" and  Zeno"  suffered;  the 
banishment  of  Rutilius/  of  Boetius,^  and  some  others.* 

**  Passing,  then,  to  instances  among  the  Hebrews,  he  represented 
that  Moses  had  often  been  aspersed  by  the  people,  as  if  he  had 
been  an  impostor ;  that  Joseph  had  been  sold  through  the  jealousy 
of  his  brethren,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  prison  on  false  sug* 
gestions ;  that  f^aias,  Daniel,  and  almost  all  the  prophets  had 
been  unjusdy  persecuted.  He  did  not  forget  the  history  of 
Susanna.  After  these  examples,  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament, 
he  passed  to  those  of  the  New.  He  represented  to  them  the  un- 
just punishment  of  John  Baptist,  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  apostles,  who  were  put  to  death  as  impious  and 
seditious  persons.  <  It  is  (said  he),  an  unworthy  thing  that  a  priest 
should  be  unjustly  condemned  by  a  priest ;  but  it  is  the  height  of 
iniquity  that  he  should  be  so  by  a  council  and  college  of  priests.' 

^<  As  the  whole  matter  rested  upon  witnesses,  he  maintained  that 
no  credit  ought  to  be  given  to  their  depositions,  because  they 
had  advanced  nothing  but  what  was  &lse,  and  had  so  done  only 
through  hatred  and  envy.  He  laid  open  the  causes  of  this  hatred 
with  so  much  appearance  of  truth,  that  he  was  very  near  bringing 
the  assembly  over  to  his  side,  and  if  it  had  not  been  an  affair  of 
religion,  he  certainly  would  have  been  acquitted,  so  much  com- 
passion did  he  excite  in  the  assembly.  In  order  to  move  them 
the  more,  he  added,  that  he  had  come  of  his  own  free  will  to  the 
council  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  himself;  that  this  was  not 
the  conduct  of  a  man  who  thought  himself  culpable ;  besides,  it 

*  1.  This  philosopher  was  sold  by  order  of  Dionynut  the  tyrant. — Diog.  Lsert 
1.  ill.  §  19. 

2.  Some  say  he  was  banished ;  others,  that  he  was  put  to  death  under  pretext  of 
impiety. ^Diog.  Laert.  1.  ii.  §  12. 

3.  Plutarch  relates  that  Zeno  pluclccd  out  liis  tongue,  and  spit  it  in  the  hee  ot^ 
tyrant  who  wished  to  extort  a  secret  from  him.— Plut.  Moral,  p.  505* 

4.  This  was  the  uncle  of  Cioero ;  he  was  banished  from  Rome  in  the  time  of  Sylla* 
who  afterwards  recalled  him^  but  he  would  not  return. — Cicer.  dc  Nat.  Deor.  L  iii» 
c.  92. 

5.  A  Roman  consul  in  the  sixth  century.  Theodorick  had  him  beheaded  upon 
some  suspicions. 
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sofficieDtly  appeared,  by  the  account  which  he  rendered  of  his  life 
and  of  his  studies,  that  he  had  employed  his  time  in  the  exercise 
of  virtue,  and  in  useful  and  pious  works.  With  respect  to  his 
opinions,  he  made  it  appear  that  at  all  times  the  most  learned 
men  had  entertained  different  sentiments  upon  religion;  that 
they  had  disputed  thereon,  not  to  oppose  the  truth,  but  to  eluci- 
date it;  that  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Jerome  had  not  always 
coincided  in  opinion,  without  being,  for  that  reason,  accused  of 
heresy. 

"  As'it  was  expected  he  would  either  justify  himself  or  retract, 
he  declared  he  would  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  not  the 
former,  because  he  did  not  perceive  himself  guilty  of  any  error  ; 
not  the  latter,  because  it  was  not  for  him  to  retract  the  false  ac- 
cusations of  his  enemies.  He  even  launched  out  in  the  praise  of 
John  Huss,  who  had  already  been  burnt,  calling  him  a  just  and 
holy  man,  undeserving  of  such  a  death,  and  declared  that  he  was 
ready  to  suffer  any  kind  of  punishment ;  that  he  chose  rather  to 
yield  to  the  violence  of  his  enemies,  and  to  the  audacity  of  his 
accusers,  than  to  depart  from  truth  as  they  did ;  being,  besides^ 
well  assured  that  they  would  have  to  render  an  account  of  it  one 
day  to  Him  who  could  not  be  deceived.  The  whole  assembly 
were  deeply  affected  with  grief.  They  ardently  desired  to  save 
so  excellent  a  man,  if  he  had  been  willing  to  ponder  on  the 
matter ;  but,  in  his  resolution,  he  seemed  to  wish  only  for  death. 
He  again  expatiated  in  praise  of  John  Huss,  who,  as  he  said,  had 
done  nothing  against  the  church  of  God,  by  censuring  the  abuses 
committed  by  the  clergy,  and  the  pride,  the  ostentation,  and  the 
pomp,  of  the  prelates.  As  the  revenues  of  the  church  are  prin- 
cipally designed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  for  actions  of 
hospitality,  for  the  building  and  repair  of  the  church, — this  pious 
man,  said  he,  could  not  endure  that  they  should  be  consumed  on 
debauches  with  women,  on  entertainments,  on  dogs,  on  horses,  on 
furniture,  on  rich  dresses,  and  in  other  expenses  unworthy  of 
Christianity. 

*^  He  was  possessed  of  such  a  presence  of  mind,  and  such  a  firm- 
ness, that  although  he  was  interrupted  by  a  thousand  clamours, 
and  was  continually  harassed,  he  was  never  deficient  in  reply, 
and  put  those  who  attacked  him  either  to  silence  or  to  the  blush. 
All  were  in  admiration  at  his  memory,  which  never  failed  him, 
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although  he  had  been  three  hundred  and  forty  days  in  a  dungeoD, 
without  being  able  to  read,  or  even  to  see  the  light,  not  to  reckon 
the  inquietudes,  the  agitations  of  mind,  which  would  have  de- 
prived any  other  person  of  memory.  Notwithstanding  this,  he 
quoted,  in  support  of  his  opinions,  such  numerous  authorities  of 
doctors  of  the  diurch,  that  one  can  scarcely  conceive  he  could 
have  been  able  to  collect  them  together  in  that  space  of  time, 
although  he  had  even  enjoyed  a  perfect  tranquillity.  He  had  a 
strong  voice,  agreeable,  distinct,  and  sonorous;  his  action  was 
entirely  suited  to  excite  compassion,  although  he  did  not  wish  for 
any.  In  a  word,  to  see  his  intrepidity  you  would  have  taken  him 
for  another  Cato.  O  man,  truly  worthy  of  immortal  fame !  If 
he  entertained  opinions  contrary  to  those  of  the  church,  I  do  not 
praise  him  in  that  particular ;  but  his  prodigious  learning  and 
eloquence  claim  my  admiration.  Nature,  I  fear,  bestowed  on 
him  these  gifts  for  his  destruction. 

*^  A  space  of  two  days  having  been  allowed  him  to  change  his 
sentiments,  many  persons,  and,  among  others,  the  cardinal  of 
Florence,  went  to  visit  him,  in  order  to  try  to  reclaim  him.  But 
having  persevered  in  his  errors,  he  was  condemned  to  the  flames 
by  the  council.  He  walked  to  execution  with  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, and  with  greater  intrepidity  than  was  ever  displayed  by 
any  stoic.  When  he  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  he  quitted 
his  garments  of  his  own  accord,  and,  throwing  himself  on  his 
knees,  kissed  the  stake  to  which  he  was  to  be  fiustened.  He  was 
immediately  bound,  chained  and  naked  as  he  was,  with  wet  cords. 
Large  pieces  of  wood  were  piled  round  him,  intermixed  with 
straw.  The  fire  bdng  kindled,  he  began  a  hymn,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  sing,  notvirithstanding  the  flame  and  smoke.  As  the 
executioner  was  about  to  apply  the  fire  to  that  part  of  the  p3e 
which  was  behind  him,  for  fear  he  should  see  it — *  Advance,  said 
he  to  him,  in  the  most  resolute  manner,  and  kindle  the  fire  before 
me ;  if  I  had  feared  it  I  should  not  have  come  hither,  as  I  could 
readily  have  avoided  it'  Thus  died  this  man,  whose  merit 
cannot  be  sufficiently  admired.  I  was  a  witness  to  the  catas- 
trophe, and  I  have  considered  all  the  circumstances  of  it  Whether 
there  was  knavery  or  obstinacy  in  the  business  I  cannot  tell;  but 
never  was  death  more  philosophic. 

**  I  have  here  given  you  a  long  narration ;  I  thought  I  could  not 
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make  a  better  use  of  my  leisure  than  in  relating  a  histOTj  so 
flimilar  to  those  of  antiquity.  Matins  Scoevola  did  not  behold 
his  arm  bnming  with  more  fortitude  than  this  man  did  his  whole 
body ;  nor  did  Socrates  take  the  poison  with  more  cheerfulness. 
But  it  is  enough :  pardon  my  tedbusness.  Such  a  subject  would 
require  a  still  more  ample  narration. 
<«  Onuimee^  May  aOth,  1416.'' 


The  news  of  these  barbarous  executions  quickly  reached  Bo- 
hemia, where  it  threw  the  whole  kingdom  into  confusion^  and  a 
civil  war  was  kindled  from  the  ashes  of  the  martyrs.  As  to 
Winoeslau%  the  king,  he  was  seldom  sober,  and  paid  no  r^ard 
to  the  condition  of  his  subjects.  The  nobiliQr  were  divided  into 
iactkmB ;  some  sealous  to  resent  the  insults  that  had  been  offered 
to  the  natbn  by  the  proceedings  at  Constance,  and  to  repel  the 
finrces  that  had  been  introduced  into  the  kingdom  by  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of  heresy  in 
Bohemia,  and  to  compel  that  fierce  nation  to  establish  uniformity 
in  religion.  Sigismond,  the  emperor,  had  many  respectable 
qualities ;  but  he  had  lent  himself  wholly  to  the  papacy  at  the 
oonncQy  and  in  consequence  of  the  disgust  which  his  conduct  had 
excited,  the  BcAemians  revolted,  and  under  the  banner  of  a  very 
intrepid  leader,  John  Ziska,  defended  their  opinions,  not  only 
with  arguments,  but  with  arms  also.  At  first,  die  populace  were 
only  a  harmless,  inquindve,  staring  multitude ;  but  as  the  catholic 
priests  proceeded  to  publish  in  the  churches,  bulls  fiK>m  the  pope, 
exhorting  all  longs,  princes,  dukes,  lords;  citizens,  and  others,  to 
take  up  arms  against  heresy,  conjuring  them  by  the  wounds  of 
Quist  to  extirpate  heretics,  and  promising  the  forgiveness  of  all 
sins  to  any  person  who  should  kill  a  BcAemian  heretic,  the 
people  seceded  in  great  multitudes,  retired  to  the  distance  of 
aboot  five  miles  fi*om  Prague,  where  they  held  meetings  for  pub« 
lie  wicHTsh^,  elected  their  own  teachers,  and  had  the  Lord's 
siqyper  administered  to  them  at  three  hundred  tables,  formed  by 
laying  boards  upon  casks,  the  number  of  communicants  amount- 
ing to  forty  thousand. 

Their  leader,  John  Ziska,  was  of  a  noble  family,  brought  up 
at  court,  and  in  high  reputation  for  wisdom,  courage,  the  love  of 
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his  country,  and  the  fear  of  God.  Fugitives  daily  resorted  to 
him  from  all  parts,  and  put  themselves  under  his  protection.  At 
one  time,  four  hundred  poor  men,  who  haid  lived  in  the  moantuns 
for  tlie  sake  of  enjoying  religious  liberty,  came  down  to  Prague, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  and  ranged  themselves  under  the 
banners  of  Ziska.  It  is  highly  probable  that  these  were  Wal« 
denses,  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  settled  in  remote  parts 
of  the  kingdom  more  than  ^wo  hundred  and  fifty  years  before. 
Freedom  from  the  Austrian  yoke,  deliverance' from  the  tyranny 
of  Rome,  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
were  the  objects  for  which  Ziska  avowedly  contended,  and  hb 
army  presently  consisted  of  forty  thousand  men* 

^neas  Sylvius,  who  afterwards  ascended  the  pontifical  cfaur, 
under  the  title  of  Pius  II.,  had  travelled  over  the  whole  empire ; 
and  by  him  we  are  informed,  that  the  churches  and  religious 
houses  in  Bohemia  were  more  numerous,  more  spacious,  more 
elegant  and  sumptuous,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe ;  and 
that  the  images  in  public  places,  and  the  habits  of  the  priests, 
were  covered  with  jewels  and  precious  stones.  24iska  com- 
menced his  work  of  reform  with  attacking  these.  He  demolished 
the  images,  discharged  the  monks,  who,  he  said,  were  only  fisitting 
like  swine  in  sties,  converted  cloisters  into  barracks,  conquered 
several  towns,  and  garrisoned  Cuthna,  defeated  the  armies  of  the 
emperor  in  several  battles,  and  gave  law  to  the  kingdom  of  Bo* 
hernia  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1424.  He 
encamped  his  followers  on  a  rocky  mountain,  about  ten  miles 
from  Prague,  which  he  soon  after  fortified  with  a  wall,  and 
within  that  the  people  built  houses.  This  mountain  he  called 
Tabor  (after  Mount  Tabor,  in  the  holy  land),  and  thence  his  fol- 
lowers obtained  the  name  of  Taborites. 

When  Ziska  found  himself  dying,  he  gave  orders  that  a  drum 
should  be  made  of  his  skin ;  and,  what  is  equally  extraordinary^ 
his  orders  were  faithfully  obeyed.  Ziska's  sldn,  after  undergoing 
the  necessary  preparations,  was  converted  into  a  drum,  which 
was  long  the  symbol  of  victory  to  his  followers.  Procopius,  a 
catholic  priest,  converted  by  the  writings  of  one  of  the  disciples 
of  Huss,  revived  the  spirits  of  the  Bohemian  brethren,  many  of 
lyhom,  after  the  death  of  Ziska,  had  retreated  to  caves  and 
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nxNintains.  Uniting  the  military  with  the  sacerdotal  character, 
thb  chfimpbn  supported  the  cause  of  his  party  with  great 
Goorage  and  bravery,  but  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  catholics*  Yet 
so  terrible  had  the  name  of  the  Hussites  become  to  the  Emperor 
Sigismond,  that,  despairing  to  reduce  them  by  the  power  of  his 
arHis^  he  entered  into  a  compromise,  allowing  tiiem  the  use  of 
the  cup  in  the  eucharist,  the  deprivation  of  which  had  been  a 
principal  source  of  complaint ;  together  with  a  general  amnesty, 
and  a  confirmation  of  tlieir  privileges.  But  verbal,  and  even 
written  promises,  are  easily  retracted,  Where  there  exists  no  power 
of  enforcing  their  accomplishment ;  and  a  right  avails  nothing 
without  a  remedy.  The  dispersed  brethren  ceased  to  be  for- 
midable*  Sigtsmond  renewed  his  tyranny.  His  immediate  suc- 
cessors OD  the  imperial  throne  were,  like  himself,  zealous  ca- 
tholics, and  the  firi^ids  and  followers  of  Huss  continued  to  be  the 
snfafects  of  frequent  persecution  till  the  times  of  Luther. 

Crantz,  in  his  history  of  the  Bohemian  brethren,  informs  us, 
tliat  after  the  death  of  Ziska,  his  followers  divided  themselves 
again,  according  to  the  diversity  of  their  opinions  and  views,  into 
Calixtines,  Taborites,  and  Orphans ;  while  such  as,  with,  a  dis- 
tinguished zeal,  urged  an  entire  reformation,  were  termed  Zealots. 
In  times  of  distress,  however,  they  all  united  against  their 
common  enemy ;  and  the  latter,  unable  to  carry  the  point  against 
them,  granted  to  their  deputies,  at  the  council  of  Basil,  in  1433, 
the  terms  contained  in  the  following  four  articles,  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  The  Bohemian  Compactata^  or  terms  of  agreement : — 
1.  That  the  word  of  God  shall  be  fi-edy  preached  by  able  minis- 
ters, according  to  the  holy  scriptures,  without  any  human  inven- 
tion, 2.^  That  the  Lord's  supper  shall  be  administered  unto  all 
in  both  kinds,  and  divine  worship  performed  in  the  mother 
tongue.  3.  That  open  sins  shall  be  openly  punished,  according 
to  the  law  of  God,  without  respect  of  persons.  4.  That  the 
clergy  shall  exercise  no  worldly  dominion,  but  confine  themselves 
to  preaching  the  gospel.* 

But  notwithstanding  these  concessions,  it  appears  evident  that 
matters  remained  in  a  very  unsettled  state  among  the  Bohemians 

*  Crantz's  History,  p.*.19. 
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about  the  middle  of  the  centuiy.  The  leading  person  in  eode- 
siastical  affitin  was  Rokyzan,  archbishop  of  Prague^  a  man  of  no 
principle  whatever*  The  contentions  of  parties  ran  high;  and 
this  metropolitan^  wearied  with  perpetual  applications  for  refor- 
mation, which  he  found  it  quite  impracticable  to  cairy  into  eflect, 
at  length  advised  such  as  were  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  <niler 
of  things  to  retire  to  the  lordship  of  Lidtz,  between  Silem  and 
Moravia,  about  twen^  miles  from  Prague ;  a  place  whidi  had 
been  laid  waste  by  the  ravages  of  war,  where  they  might  establish 
their  own  regulations  respecting  divine  worship,  choose  their  owo 
ministers,  and  introduce  their  own  discipline  and  order,  acooid- 
ing  to  their  own  conscience  and  judgment.  Numbeips  adopted 
his  suggestion,  and  in  1457  they  formed  themsdves  into  a  so- 
ciety bearing  the  name  of  the  Unitaa  Fratrum^  or  United 
Brethren,  binding  themselves,  at  the  same  time,  to  a  rigoroiis 
church  discipline^  and  resolving  to  suffer  all  things  for  con- 
science' sake ;  and  instead  of  defending  themselves,  as  the  Tabor- 
ites  had  done,  by  fimse  of  arms,  their  only  weapons  were  to 
be  prayer  and  reasonable  remonstrance  against  the  rage  of  their 
enemies.* 

It  is  highly  probable^  that  when  the  archbishop  oflfered  tfaefln 
this  indulgence,  he  had  little  expectation  that  they  would  be  able 
to  carry  the  project  into  effect;  it  was  merely  an  alternative 
which  relieved  him  from  a  momentary  embarrassment,  and  pro- 
bably Aat  was  all  he  was  concerned  about ;  but  if  so,  he  fi>und 
himself  disappointed.  Three  years  had  not  elapsed  ere  their 
numbers  were  considerable ;  pious  persons  flocked  to  them,  not 
only  from  different  parts  of  Bohemia,  but  even  from  every  dis- 
tant quarter  of  the  whole  empure ;  and  churches  were  gathered 
ever]rwhere  throughout  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Many  of  the 
ancient  Waldenses,  who  had  been  lurking  about  in  dens  and 
caves  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  upon  the  tops  of  mountains,  now 
came  forward  with  alacriQr,  and  joining  themselves  to  the 
**  United  Brethren,''  became  eminently  serviceable  to  the  newly- 
formed  societies,  in  consequence  of  their  more  advanced  state 
of  religious  knowledge  and  experience.     Many  of  the  new 

•  Cranu  Hiitorj,  Part  u.  p.  Sa 
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converts  renounced  the  baptism  of  in&ntSi  and  were  bap- 
tized by  the  pastors  brfore  they  received  them  into  church  com- 
munion.* 

The  archbishop  had  not  foreseen  the  consequences  of  settling 
these  people  on  the  crown  lands.  The  multiplication  of  their 
numbers,  and  their  growing  influence,  soon  drew  upon  them  the 
attention,  and  excited  the  rancour,  of  the  catholic  party.  A 
clamour  against  him  ensued ;  and  the  Waldenses,  Picards,  and 
tRher  opprobrious  names  by  which  they  were  stigmatized,  became 
too  numerous  and  too  scandalous  for  an  archbishop  to  patronize ; 
he  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  treat  them  with  indifference, 
and  keep  them  at  a  distance.  Scarcely  had  three  years  trans- 
pired from  the  establishment  of  the  society  of  <<The  United 
Brethren,"  than  a  terrible  persecution  arose  against  them  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  they  were  called  to  prove  <*  what 
manner  of  spirit  they  were  of."  They  were  declared  by  the 
state  unworthy  of  the  common  rights  of  subjects ;  and,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  expelled  from  their  houses  in  towns  and  villages, 
with  the  forfeiture  of  all  their  goods.  Even  the  rick  were  cast 
into  the  open  fields,  where  numbers  perished  through  cold  and 
hunger.  They  threw  them  into  prisons,  with  a  view  to  extort 
horn  them,  by  means  of  the  severity  of  their  sufferings,  a  confes- 
sion of  seditious  designs,  and  an  impeachment  of  dieir  accom- 
plices; and  when  nothing  could  be  extorted  from  them,  they 
were  maimed  in  their  hands  and  feet,  inhumanly  dragged  at  the 
tails  of  horses  and  carts,  and  quartered  or  burnt  alive.  During 
this  persecution,  those  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  do  so. 


•  Comenii  Synopria  Hist.  Peraeeutionum  Ecdes.  Bohem.  cap.  18^  and  Camerarius 
de  ecdesiis  firatrum  Darratio,  p.  87. 

**  IsUuBo  rabapdaatio,  jam  dioda  tot  oaiiais  unirpata  et  introdueta  a  noatris,  duraWt 
in  eeelaia  nostra  ad  bcc  usque  tempora."  Apologia  eera  doetrina  oorum  qui  vulgo 
appdlantmr  WtJdentes  ei  Picardi.  D.  G.  M.  Brandebar,  Anno  1592.  Far.  iv.  de 
Bapttamo. 

''  Initio  ereMsente  in  ectu  multitudinom  hominum,  et  ex  diversamm  religionum 
profeflsionibtta  acoedente,  si  quis  forte  de  veriute  baptismi  Christiani  dubitarent^  et 
animo  auo  angerentvr,  et  conscientiam  haberent  nudam^  eos  expetantet  hoe  curarunt 
denoo  baptizandos»  exigendo  et  ainceras  fidsi  coniessionem  et  promiqsioneni  de  obser- 
▼atione  disciplinie  et  vits  sanctitate.  Quern  coi^ndi  pramittendique  morem  prtBca 
teeUtia  rdigioiiuime  temut,     Camcfwius,  ubi  sopra,  in  Robinson's  Ecdes.  Retearcbea. 
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retired  into  woods,  fortresses,  and  caves  of  the  earth,  where 
they  held  their  religious  assemblies,  elected  their  own  teachers, 
and  endeavoured  to  strengthen  and  edify  one  another*  The 
parent  society  at  Lititz,  being  less  molested  than  those  in  other 
places,  did  not  cease  to  send  messengers  and  letters  to  their  per- 
secuted brethren,  with  the  view  of  strengthening  their  faith  and 
exhorting  them  to  patience.  In  process  of  time  the  storm  sub- 
sided, though  not  until  nearly  every  society  of  the  Brethren  in 
Bohemia  was  scattered  or  dispersed,  and  both  the  king  and  arch- 
bishop were  removed  from  the  stage  of  life.* 

Uladislaus,  prince  of  Poland,  was  now  elected  to  the  crown  of 
Bohemia,  and  being  a  mild  and  tolerant  prince,  little  inclined  to 
persecution,  the  exiled  Brethren  returned  to  their  own  homes, 
and  resumed  their  occupations.  Under  this  amiable  monarch 
they  cultivated  their  lands,  applied  themselves  to  literature,  and 
for  some  years  enjoyed  prosperity  as  well  as  peace.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  one  of  their  bitter  enemies,  "  Tliey  took  such 
deep  root,  and  extended  their  branches  so  far  and  wide,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  extirpate  them."  In  the  year  1500,  there  were 
two  hundred  congregations  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia.  Many  counts,  barons,  and  noblemen,  joined  their 
churches,  who  built  them  meeting-houses  in  their  cities  and 
villages.  They  got  the  Bible  translated  into  the  Bohemian 
tongue,  and  printed  at  Venice ;  when  that  edition  was  disposed 
of,  they  got  two  more  printed  at  Nuremberg,  and  finding  the 
demand  for  the  holy  scriptures  continuing  to  increase,  they 
established  a  printing  office  at  Prague,  another  at  Bunzlau,  in 
Bohemia,  and  a  third  at  Kralitz,  in  Moravia,  where  at  first  they 
printed  nothing  but  Bohemian  bibles. 

Although  the  king  of  Bohemia  was  extremely  anxious  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  harmony  among  his  subjects,  whether  catholics, 
Calixtines,  or  the  United  Brethren,  he  found  it  no  easy  task  to 
accomplish  his  wishes  in  that  respect  *<  Every  morning  when 
he  rose  (says  a  late  writer),  and  every  evening  when  he  retired 
to  rest,  he  put  up  this  petition  to  God,  ^  Give  peace  in  my  time, 
O  Lord  r — a  prayer  wordiy  of  a  king;  but  Uladislaus  did  not 

•  RobtntOD*!  Eodes.  RMCWohes,  p.  Ml. 
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know  that  to  attain  the  object  of  his  prayer  he  ought  to  discharge 
bis  chaplains."  The  clergy  were  perpetually  teasing  him  for  an 
edict  against  the  heretics,  and  poisoning  his  mind  with  false 
representations  of  their  sentiments  and  conduct;  and  they  at 
length  succee<led  in  obtaining  a  severe  edict  against  them.  The 
Brethren  immediately  drew  up  an  Apology,  which  they  presented 
to  the  king ;  and  he,  with  his  usual  lenity,  ordered  his  clergy  to 
converse  with  the  Picards,  and  endeavour  to  reclaim  them  by 
reason ;  but  by  all  means  to  maintain  peace  among  themselves. 
An  order  was  consequently  issued,  requiring  the  principal  minis* 
ters  of  the  Brethren  in  Prague  to  hold  a  conference,  on  an  ap- 
pointed day,  with  some  of  the  catholic  clergy ;  but  early  on  the 
morning  of  that  day,  Martin  Poczatecius,  the  principal  enemy  of 
the  Brethren,  died  suddenly,  and  the  conference  was  postponed. 

As  the  king  was  understood  to  be  tolerant  in  his  principles., 
the  Brethren  thought  that  a  confession  of  their  faith  might  pro- 
bably produce  some  good,  and  they  accordingly  drew  one  up 
and  sent  it  to  his  majesty,  who  was  then  in  Hungary.  It  did 
not,  however,  answer  the  end  at  court ;  for  the  catholic  bishops 
had  recourse  to  a  stratagem,  which  unhappily  succeeded  to  their 
wishes.  The  king  was  passionately  fond  of  his  queen«  who  was 
at  this  time  in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy ;  and  the  bishops 
and  prelates  having  a  great  ascendency  over  the  queen,  they 
therefore  most  humbly  and  earnestly  entreated  her  to  obtain 
from  the  king  an  edict  to  suppress  the  Picards,  for  they  assured 
themselves  that,  at  such  a  time,  he  would  not  deny  her  majesty 
any  request,  or  occasion  her  a  moment's  pain.  The  king  one 
day  entering  her  apartment,  the  queen  mildly  asked  the  favour. 
The  monarch  looked  sad  and  sorrowful,  but  remained  silent. 
Bossack,  an  Hungarian  bishop,  began  instantly  to  write  in  the 
king's  presence ;  and  the  edict  was  soon  prepared  and  signed. 
The  moment,  however,  that  the  humane  monarch  had  put  his 
name  to  the  instrument,  he  quitted  the  room,  retired  to  his  closet, 
feQ  on  his  knees,  burst  into  tears,  and  besought  the  Almighty  to 
forgive  him,  and  to  frustrate  the  sanguinary  purposes  of  these 
bishops  against  innocent  men.  At  first,  the  states  would  not  allow 
this  edict  the  force  of  law ;  so  jealous  were  the  Bohemians  of 
their  liberties ;  and  it  took  four  years  to  bring  them  to  consent 
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to  a  statate  which  prohibited  the  <<  United  Brethren"  from  hold- 
ing any  religious  assemblies,  public  or  private ;  commanded  that 
their  meeting-houses  should  all  be  shut  up ;  that  they  should  not 
be  allowed  either  to  preach  or  print;  and  that  within  a  given 
time  they  should  all  hold  rel^ous  communion  with  either  the 
Calixtines  or  the  catholics. 

Although  the  catholic  party  had  so  far  succeeded  as  to  obtain 
this  persecuting  edict,  they  did  not  immediately  reap  from  it  all 
the  happy  fruits  that  they  expected.    The  Bohemians  were  a 
bold  and  intrepid  race  of  men,  and  not  easily  daunted.    The 
king,  and  wiser  part  of  the  magistrates,  did  not  go  heardly  into 
the  clerical  measures  of  depopulation   and   destrucdon;    and 
though  the  dominant  party  were  so  strong  that  the  kii^  durst 
not  openly  protect  the  Brethren,  he  was  obliged  to  wink  at  the 
cruel  use  that  was  made  of  this  persecuting  statute  by  some 
bigoted  magistrates ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  pacific  inclmation 
of  the  court  was  generally  understood,  and  people  acted  accord- 
ingly.    Some  emigrated ;  others  retired  and  worshipped  God,  as 
formerly,  in  remote  places,  and  in  small  companies;  some  ran  all 
risks,  and  many  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  were 
punished.    A  Bohemian  nobleman  caught  six  poor  men  at  their 
devotions  in  a  small  village ;  he  accordingly  had  them  taken  up 
and  brought  before  the  parish  priest  to  be  examined.    The  latter 
asked  but  one  question, — ^namdy,  whether  they  would  submit  tx> 
him  as  a  shepherd  of  souls?  They  answered  to  this,  that  *<  Christ 
was  the  Shepherd  of  their  souls,'' — ^upon  which  they  were  convicted 
on  the  statute  against  heresy,  made  in  the  twentieth  year  of  thdr 
sovereign  lord  the  king,  and  instantly  committed  to  the  flames. 
This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  their  proceedings,  and  it  is  needless  to 
enlarge  or  multiply  instances. 

In  this  manner  the  affairs  of  the  Brethren  proceeded,  until 
Luther  began  the  reformation  in  Germany ;  at  which  time  it 
would  appear,  that  a  continued  series  of  persecutions  had  wasted 
the  churches,  and  nearly  exhausted  the  survivors  of  their  fortitude 
and  patience,  insomuch  that  the  Brethren  appear  to  have  been 
meditating  a  compromise  with  the  catholic  church,  under  certain 
modifications,  and  actually  wrote  to  Luther  for  his  advice  on  the 
subject,  in  the  year  1522.    Sleidan  has  furnished  us  with  the 
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substance  of  the  letter  whidi  Luther  returned  in  reply,  and  it  is 
of  sufficient  interest  to  merit  insertion. 

He  informs  them  that  the  name  of  Bohemians  had  been  some 
time  very  odious  unto  him,  so  long  as  he  had  been  ignorant  that 
the  pope  was  antichrist ;  but  that  now,  since  God  had  restored 
the  light  of  the  gospel  to  the  world,  he  was  of  a  far  diflkrent 
opinion,  and  had  dedared  as  much  in  his  books ;  so  that  at  pre- 
sent the  pope  and  his  party  were  more  incensed  against  him  than 
against  them;  that  his  adversaries  had  many  times  given  it  out, 
that  he  had  removed  into  Bohemia,  which  he  oftentimes  wished 
to  have  done ;  but  that,  lest  they  should  have  aspersed  his  pro- 
gress, and  called  it  a  flight,  he  had  altered  his  resolution,  lliat, 
as  matters  now  stood,  Acre  were  great  hopes  that  the  Germans 
and  Bohemians  might  profess  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
same  religion ;  that  it  was  not  without  reason  that  many  were 
grwved  to  see  them  so  divided  into  sects  among  themselves ;  but 
that  if  they  should  again  make  defection  to  popery,  sects  would 
not  only  not  be  removed,  but  even  be  increased  and  more  diffused, 
for  that  sects  abounded  nowhere  more  than  among  the  Romanists; 
and  that  the  Franciscans  alone  were  an  instance  of  this,  who  in 
many  things  difiered  among  themselves,  and  yet  all  lived  under 
the  patronage  and  protection  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  that  his 
kingdom  was,  in  some  manner,  maintained  and  supported  by  the 
dissensions  of  men ;  which  was  the  reason  also  that  made  him  set 
princes  together  by  the  ears,  and  afibrd  continual  matter  of 
quarreUmg  and  contention;  that,  therefore,  they  should  have 
special  care^  lest,  whilst  they  endeavoured  to  crush  those  smaller 
sects,  they  fell  not  into  far  greater,  such  as  the  popish,  which 
were  altogether  incurable^  and  from  which  Germany  bad  been 
lately  delivered.  That  there  was  no  better  way  of  removing 
inconveniences,  than  for  the  pastors  of  the  churches  to  preach 
the  pure  word  of  God  in  sincerity.  That  if  they  could  not  retain 
the  weak  and  giddy  people  in  their  duty,  and  hinder  their  desert 
tion,  they  should  at  least  endeavour  to  make  them  stedfast  in 
receiving  the  Lord's  supper  in  both  kinds,  and  in  preserving 
a  voieration  for  the  memory  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague; 
for  that  the  pope  would  labour  chiefly  to  deprive  them  of  these 
two  things ;  wherefore,  if  any  of  them  should  relent,  and  give  up 
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both  to  the  tyrant,  it  would  be  ill  done  of  them.  But  that,  though 
all  Bohemia  should  apostatize,  yet  he  would  celebrate  and  oom<- 
mend  the  doctrine  to  all  posterity.  That,  therefore,  he  prayed 
and  exhorted  them  to  persevere  in  that  way  which  they  had 
hitherto  defended  with  the  loss  of  much  blood,  and  with  the  highest 
resolution,  and  not  cast  a  reproach  upon  the  flourishing  gospel 
by  their  defection.  That  although  all  things  were  not  established 
among  them,  as  they  ought  to  be,  yet  God  would  not  be  wanting, 
in  time,  to  raise  up  some  iaithful  servants  of  his,  who  would  re- 
form what  was  amiss,  provided  they  continued  constant,  and 
utterly  rejected  the  abominations  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

In  fine ;  authentic  records  in  France  assure  us  that  a  people  of  a 
certain  description  were  driven  from  thence  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Bohemian  records,  of  equal  authenticity,  inform  us,  that  some  of 
the  same  description  arrived  in  Bohemia  at  the  same  time,  and 
settled  near  a  hundred  miles  from  Prague,  at  Saltz  and  Laun, 
on  the  river  Eger,  just  on  the  borders  of  the  kingdom.  Almost 
two  hundred  years  after,  another  undoubted  record  of  the  same 
country  mentions  a  people  of  the  same  description,  some  as  burnt 
at  Prague,  and  others  as  inhabiting  the  borders  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  that,  we  find  a  people  of  the 
same  description  settled  by  connivance  in  the  metropolis,  and  in 
several  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  About  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  lower,  we  find  a  people  in  the  same  country  living 
under  the  protection  of  law  on  the  estate  of  Prince  Lichctenstein 
exactly  like  all  the  former,  and  about  thirty  or  forty  thousand  in 
number.  The  religious  character  of  this  people  is  so  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  all  others,  that  the  likeness  is  not  easily  mistaken. 
They  had  no  priests,  but  taught  one  another.  They  had  no 
private  property,  for  they  held  all  things  jointly.  They  executed 
no  offices,  and  neither  exacted  nor  took  oaths.  They  bore  no 
arms,  and  rather  chose  to  suffer  than  resist  i^Tong.  They  held 
everything  called  religion  in  the  church  of  Rome  in  abhorrence. 
They  thought  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  wanted  no  comment ; 
and  they  professed  their  faith  in  Him  by  being  baptized  in  his 
name,  and  their  love  to  Him  and  to  one  another,  by  communicat- 
ing in  the  Lord's  supper.  Such  is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of 
the  Bohemian  Brethren. — RobinsofCs  EccUs.  Researches^  p.  527. 
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State  of  the  church  ofRamebefore  Lutiier — Origin  and  abuse  of  In-- 
dulgeMX9 — Leo  X,  elected  pope — His  character — Has  recourse  to 
indulgences  to  raise  moneg — Ernest  of  Saxony  arcJMshop  of  Mag" 
ddfurg — Albert j  archbishop  of  Mentz^  made  a  cardinal — Tetzel 
preaches  up  indulgences — Manners  of  the  collectors — Superstition 
of  the  people — Form  of  absolution — Birth  and  education  of  Mar- 
tin Luther — He  takes  orders^  and  teaches  philosophy — His  satti-- 
ments  on  justification  andfree-wiU — Begins  to  preach  against 
indulgences — Demises  the  disputations  of  TetzeL     A.  JD.  1517. 

The  pride,  the  tyranny,  the  extortions  of  the  popes,  and  the 
contempt  they  manifested  for  the  ancient  discipline,  the  canons 
of  which  they  openly  violated,  had  rendered  their  authority  odious 
to  all  those  whom  interest  or  superstition  did  not  induce  to  defend 
it.  The  remains  only  of  rei^)ect  and  attachment  of  the  see  of 
Rome,  which  a  deep-rooted  opinion  had  preserved  in  the  public 
mind ;  apprehension  of  the  evils  which  religious  division  never 
fiiils  to  introduce;  the  power  of  the  popes,  not  less  formidable 
than  unrelenting ;  the  dread  of  excommunication;  the  ignorance 
in  which  the  people  and  the  greater  part  of  tlie  clergy  were  in- 
volved; the  weakness,  timidity,  and  indifference  of  those  who 
were  in  a  situation  to  possess  some  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  these 
causes  had  hitherto  prevented  the  adoption  of  measures  to  reduce 
the  power  of  the  court  of  Rome,  or  entirely  to  throw  oif  its  yoke. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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But  mankind  now  began  to  prepare  themselves  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking; and  both  princes  and  people,  wearied  out  with  a  long 
and  fruitless  forbearance,  appeared  to  sigh  after  a  deliverer. 

The  councils  of  Constance  and  Basle,  assembled  for  the  reform- 
ation of  the  head  and  members  of  the  church,  far  from  having 
eradicated  the  seed  of  schism,  had  themselves  become  the  subject 
of  new  divisions  by  the  enterprises  of  the  popes,  who  treated  their 
r^ulations  with  contempt,  and  all  Europe  resounded  with  com- 
plaints which  such  proceedings  occasioned. 

The  princes  of  the  empire  could  no  longer  endure  that  the  de- 
crees of  councils,  those  ramparts  of  their  liberties^  should  be 
treated  with  neglect  or  eluded  by  artifice ;  that  their  churches 
and  great  benefices  should  be  offered  to  the  best  bidders,  and  that 
they  themselves  should  be  nearly  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery  to 
the  court  of  Rome ;  that  their  people  should  be  exhausted  by  in- 
numerable pretences;  and  that  the  German  nation,  illustrious  by 
empire  and  by  freedom,  should  fall  into  a  state  of  wretchedness, 
and  under  the  dominion  of  priests.  They  had  begun  to  concert 
measures  for  putting  a  stop  to  those  oppressions ;  and,  if  they 
could  not  be  otherwise  remedied,  for  throwing  off  entirely  the 
yoke  of  Rx>me. 

France,  which  was  not  less  offended  than  Germany  with  tlie 
tyranny  of  the  popes  and  the  infraction  of  the  ancient  canons,  had 
testified  her  resentment  by  public  writings,  in  a  manner  the  most 
clear  and  striking.  The  Universities  had  joined  themselves  with 
the  Parliaments  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church 
and  the  authorities  of  the  councils.  Louis  XII.  was  not  contented 
with  assembling  at  Tours  the  notables  of  the  kingdom,  and  with 
the  agitation  in  that  assembly  of  the  important  question,  whether 
there  were  not  circumstances^  under  which  it  was  allowable  for 
a  prince  to  renounce  obedience  to  the  see  of  Rome :  he  was  desirous 
further  to  testify  to  all  the  world  the  opinion  he  entertained  of 
that  see,  by  having  the  famous  coin  struck  off,  which  bore  this  in- 
scription :  Perdam  Bahylonis  nomen :  «  I  will  cause  Babylon  and 
her  name  to  perish."  Italy  itself,  entirely  accustomed  as  it  was 
to  the  yoke  and  to  the  licentious  manners  of  the  popes,  oouM  not, 
however,  endure  them  without  horror,  and  without  making  some 
efforts  toward  their  correction. 
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After  the  death  of  Alexander  VI,,  that  monster  of  impurity,' 
and  all  other  crimes,  Pius  III.  having  reigned  only  thirty  days, 
the  cardinals  assembled  for  the  election  of  a  pope  were  of  opinion, 
that  before  they  proceeded  to  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prepare 
articles  of  reformation,  and  to  make  all  the  sacred  college  take  an 
oath  to  observe  them.  One  of  the  articles  purported  that  the  new 
pope  should  be  obliged  to  convoke,  in  two  years,  a  general  council 
to  reform  the  church.  Julius  IL,  elevated  to  the  papacy,  ratified 
the  oath  which  he  had  taken  when  cardinal ;  and  although  it  was 
conceived  in  terms  capable  of  binding  the  most  faithless  man  in 
the  world,  be  violated  it  without  scruple  of  conscience  and  with- 
out shame. 

He  thought  of  nothing  but  to  elude  the  council  and  the  reform- 
ation; until,  after  seven  years  of  patience,  the  cardinals,  who  had 
embroiled  themselves  with  him,  and  who,  by  the  account  of  Guic- 
ciardini,  were  not  better  than  the  others  who  convoked  the 
council  of  Pisa,*  under  the  protection  of  Maximillian  I.  and 
Louis  XII.  The  design,  or  the  pretence,  of  this  council  was,  the 
reformation  of  the  church,  both  as  to  the  head  and  tlie  members ; 
in  fidth  as  well  as  in  manners.  But  all  these  measures  had  been 
ineffectuaL  Julius  II.  had  made  his  peace  with  the  emperor  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  bishop  of  Gurck,  by  promising  him  the  resti- 
tution of  some  cities  of  Italy ;  and  Louis  XII.  had  preferred  the 
possession  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  for  which  he  had  grounds  given 
him  to  hope,  to  the  reformation  of  the  church.  These  two  princes 
had  bound  themselves  to  submit  to  the  Lateran  council  begun 
under  Julius,f  and  continued  under  Leo ;  and  tliis  council,  as* 
sembled  in  the  capital  of  the  pope,  and  entirely  composed  of  Italian 
prelates,  instead  of  labouring  for  the  reformation  of  the  church, 
which  was  so  ardendy  desired,  had  served  only  to  confirm  more 

*  Pope  Julius  took  up  arms  to  dissolve  this  council  ^  and  the  members  of  the  council 
thereupon  suspended  him  from  the  functions  of  his  office.  As  soon  as  he  leQrned 
the  news,  he  fell  into  so  violent  a  rage  that  he  excommunicated  all  the  French, 
ordered  that  they  should  be  put  to  death  wherever  they  were  found,  and  set  a  price 
OD  their  heads,  promising  rewards  to  those  that  should  kill  them. —  Tkuani,  Hiat, 
b.  L  p.  31. 

f  This  council  was  called  by  Julius  in  the  year  1512.  Julius  died  during  its  sit- 
tings, January  21st,  1513,  and  John  de  Medicis  was  chosen  to  the  papal  chair  on 
the  4th  of  March  following. 
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than  ever  the  tyranny  of  the  popes,  by  placing  them  above  the 
councils,  and  by  condemning  that  of  Basle.  Finally,  an  historian 
has  remarked,  that  there  were  never  seen  in  any  other  ecclesias- 
tical assembly  so  many  preparatory  ceremonies  calculated  to 
dazzle  the  people  and  to  give  them  a  high  opinion  of  the  piety 
of  the  prelates ;  but  that  the  pope  and  tlie  bbhops  were  far  from 
having  the  intentions  which  those  ceremonies  appeared  to  in- 
dicate. 

There  remained  no  longer  any  hope  of  reformation,  and  a  dis- 
content almost  universal  disposed  the  western  church  to  come  to  a 
manifest  rupture  with  the  court  of  Rome,  when' Luther  undertook 
singly  to  oppose  the  existing  abuses.  It  is  true,  neverthdess, 
that  an  apparent  peace  covered  the  divisions  of  the  church  and 
concealed  the  incurable  evils  with  which  it  was  affected.  But  the 
malady  had  taken  such  deep  root  that  violent  means  could  alone 
supply  a  remedy,  and  which  at  length  took  place,  upon  occasioa 
of  the  indulgences,  the  nature  and  the  abuses  of  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  explain. 

Indulgences,  in  their  commencement,  were  simply  a  mitigation 
of  the  long  penance  which  the  church  imposed  upon  those  who 
had  scandalized  it  by  their  crimes.  These  favours  were  granted  on 
the  recommendation  of  martyrs  or  confessors,  for  whom  a  great 
veneration  was  entertained.  But  the  custom  was  soon  corrupted, 
and  the  discipline  of  the  ancient  church,  the  rigour  of  which  it 
was  necessary  to  maintain  in  times  of  persecution,  had  admitted 
great  alterations.  Tertullian  complains  of  these  in  liis  book  on 
chastity,  where  he  inveighs  against  the  abuses  that  had  already 
insinuated  themselves  into  indulgences.  There  were  Christians, 
who,  by  a  confederacy  with  judges  and  keepers  of  prisons,  got 
themselves  put  into  confinement,  or  loaded  with  chains.  By  these 
means  they  acquired,  without  danger,  the  honour  and  privileges 
of  confessors.  Immediately,  tliose  persons  who  were  guilty  of 
fornication  or  adultery  applied  to  them  for  letters  of  reconciliation, 
in  order  to  their  being  received  into  the  communion  of  the  church. 
Tertullian  censured  these  shameful  corruptions,  and  attacked,  not 
only  the  abuses  of  indulgences,  but  the  indulgences  themselves ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  he  has  treated  the  subject  in  a 
manner  equally  forcible  and  ingenious,  although  Montanism,  to 
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ivhich  he  was  enthusiastically  attached,  has  led  him  into  extrava- 
gant excesses. 

Cyprian,  in  the  same  century  [a.  d.  250],  censured  the  same 
abuses  in  his  treatise  de  lapsis^  or  concerning  those  who  had  denied 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  time  of  persecution ;  and  he  made  use,  as  was 
his  practice,  of  the  thoughts,  and  nearly  the  expressions,  of  Ter- 
tnllian.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  customs  fiivourable  to 
oflfenders  should  not  find  support  and  acquire  authority.  Not 
only  indulgences  retained  their  places  in  the  church,  but  al  ^  es 
progressively  increased ;  the  profligacy  of  offenders  on  one  Side, 
and  the  avarice  of  the  clergy  on  the  other,  carried  them  to  that 
excess  in  which  they  appeared  in  the  time  of  our  fathers. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  any  longer  a  simple  mitigation  of  the 
rigours  of  penance,  granted  on  the  recommendations  of  martyrs ; 
it  was  an  entire  dispensation  from  penance,  founded,  on  one  side, 
upon  the  superabundant  merit  of  the  virgin,  the  saints,  and  the 
monks,  to  which  was  joined  the  overplus  of  the  merits  of  Jesus 
CSiiist ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  upon  the  power  of  which  the  pope 
had  possessed  himself,  of  distributing  these  merits  as  he  pleased, 
whether  to  exempt  offenders  from  canonical  penalties,  or  to 
ddiver  departed  souls  from  the  pains  of  purgatory.  The  manner 
also  of  distributing  these  indulgences  was  very  different.  At  the 
time  of  Cyprian,  offenders  were  to  be  seen  running  in  tears  to  the 
mar^rs  to  obtain  recommendations  from  them,  while  the  bishops 
conducted  the  system  of  indulgences  with  great  prudence  and  re- 
serve, because  they  thought  the  profusion  of  them  extremely  dan- 
gerous, exacting  from  the  penitents  promises  of  a  holy  perseverance. 
But  instead  of  those  wise  precautions  adopted  in  the  times  of  our 
ancestors,  the  indulgences  of  the  popes  were  carried  through  all 
the  provinces,  that  people  were  exhorted  to  receive  them,  or  rather, 
to  buy  them ;  neither  artifice  nor  impostures  were  forgotten  to  in- 
duce a  persuasion  of  their  necessity ;  and  although,  for  form's 
sake,  penance  was  mentioned,  it  is  certain  that,  at  the  bottom, 
money  alone  was  required  for  the  pardon  of  the  greatest  crimes, 
or,  at  die  most,  some  external  performances,  which  it  was  even  then 
permitted  to  buy  off.  Erasmus  says,  on  this  subject,  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  first  episde  to  the  Corinthians,  <<  that  remission  of  the 
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pains  of  purgatory  were  openly  sold;  and  that  even  those  that 
were  unwilling  were  compelled  to  purchase  it." 

It  was  not  possible  for  the  abuse  to  be  greater.     The  &cility 
of  pardons  cherished  the  liberty  of  sinning.     The  abolition  of 
discipline  left  the  church  a  prey  to  disorders  and  scandals  of  all 
sorts.     Offenders,  encouraged  by  the  indulgences  of  the  pope^ 
thought  no  bnger  of  lamenting  their  crimes,  or  of  changing  their 
life.    True  repentance,  which  consists  in  the  change  of  the  heart, 
was  altogether  unknown,  and  mention  was  made  only  of  fastings, 
abstinence,  and  frequent  repetitions  of  certain  prayers  of  rosaries, 
pilgrimages,  and  other  performances  of  the  same  nature,  whidi 
superstition  had  lintroduced  or  corrupted,  and  eren  from  which 
dispensations  might  be  procured  by  largesses  in  fiivonr  of  the 
monks.     But  nothuig  was  more  odious,  nor  more  intoleraUe, 
than  that  traffic  of  merits  which  had  been  mtroduced,  by  virtue 
whereof  the  good  works  of  the  dead  were  sold  to  the  living 
to  satisfy  divine  justice.     The  monks,  who  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  this  commerce,  exercised  it  without  restraint  and  vnthout 
shame.    Laying  aside  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  because  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  persuade  the  world  that  the  gift  of  God 
could  be  purchased  with  money,  nothing  was  heard  of  but  the 
satisfaction  by  saints.     The  perfection  and  efficacy  of  this  mode 
was  exaggerated,  the  whole  of  the  devotion  was  turned  that  way ; 
and,  as  if  apprehension  had  been  entertained  lest  Jesus  Christ 
should  partake  of  it  with  the  creatures,  they  afiected  to  represent 
him  as  an  inexorable  judge  to  all  those  who  dared  to  approach 
him  unless  through  the  mediation  of  saints,  and  especially  of 
those  who  were  the  founders  of  their  respective  orders.     It  is 
astonishing  that  abuses  so  gross  and  so  impious  could  have  been 
established ;  but  it  is  yet  more  astonishing  that  the  world  could 
have  endured  them  through  many  ages,  and  that  the  correction 
of  them  was  delayed  until  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 

After  the  death  of  Julius  II.,  of  whom  mention  has  been 
already  made,  cardinal  Riairi,  nephew  of  Sextus  IV.,  expected  to 
be  raised  to  the  papal  digni^.  The  rich  benefices  which  his 
uncle  had  bestowed  on  him,  and  the  hope  of  becoming  partakers 
of  them,  acquired  him  a  numerous  faction ;  but  the  austerity  of 
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his  manners  alarmed  the  cardinals,  and  appeared  to  them  more 
formidable  than  the  hope  of  the  spoils  was  attractive.  They 
dreaded  a  reformation  under  his  reign. 

At  that  time  it  was  a  maxim  generally  received,  to  choose  for 
ecclesiastical  superiors  those  only  who  authorized  profligacy 
by  their  examples.*  Thus  the  severity  of  Riairi  determined  the 
young  cardinals  to  choose  cardinal  de  Medicis,  as  the  most 
capable  of  cherishing  in  the  court  luxury,  effeminacy,  and  love  of 
pleasure,  which  had  reigned  under  the  preceding  popes.  But 
the  senior  cardinals  opposed  this  choice ;  and  an  unforeseen  acci- 
dent accomplished  the  exaltation  of  Leo.  An  imposthume  that 
had  formed  itself  in  a  part  which  it  is  not  permitted  to  name, 
burst  while  he  was  in  the  conclave,  and  seemed  to  presage  that 
ander  his  reign  the  secret  ills  and  shameful  disorders  of  the 
Romish  church  would  be  disclosed.  Bibiana,  the  conclavist  of 
Medicis,  availed  himself  of  the  circumstance  to  persuade  the  old 
cardinals  that  his  master  was  afflicted  with  an  incurable  malady, 
and  that  he  could  not  live.  Under  this  idea  they  consented  to 
his  election,  which  took  place  on  the  4th  of  March,  15)3,  in 
the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  took  the  name  of  Leo : 
and  Alphonso  Petrucci,  the  young  cardinal  who  had  the  charge 
of  announcing  to  the  people  the  new  election,  did  it  in  these 
words:  "We  have  for  our  pope,  Leo  the  tendi.  Long  live 
the  young  V 

Leo  had  all  the  qualities  of  a  man  of  the  world,  without  having 
a  angle  one  of  an  ecclesiastic.  In  person  he  was  well-propor- 
tioned; libera],  magnificent,  and  of  a  captivating  soflness  and 
elegance  of  manners. 

He  was  a  lover  of  the  belles  lettrea^  and  was  not  ill  acquainted 

*  Bnntdme^  in  his  Mem.,  torn.  i.  p.  251,  says^  in  speaking  of  the'electiont  that  were 
made  before  the  oonoordat :— '^  The  monks,  without  haying  regard  to  sufficiency, 
which,  howerer,  was  scarcely  to  be  found  in  cloisters,  nor  yet  to  knowledge,  chose 
most  frequently  the  man  who  was  the  best  companion ;  who  was  most  fond  of  women, 
dogs,  and  birds ;  who  was  the  best  drinker ;  who,  in  short,  was  the  most  debauched ; 
to  the  end  that^  baring  made  him  their  abbot,  or  prior,  he  should  afterwards  permit 
them  to  indul£^  in  similar  debaucheries  and  dissipation,  as,  in  truth,  they  had  made 
him  before  bind  himself  by  strong  oaths  to  do,  and  they  took  care  that  he  should 
obxrve  them,  either  by  fair  means  or  by  foul." 
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with  them,  and  his  liberalities  contributed  much  to  establish 
them ;  bat  he  loved  luxury  and  pleasure  still  better.  He  was  not 
only  without  attachment  to  religion,  but  he  had  scarcely  any 
knowledge  of  it ;  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  impiety  at  his  court  was 
publicly  professed*  Thus,  without  taking  or  manifesting  any  con* 
cem  either  about  religion  or  morality,  he  employed  himself  only 
in  maintaining  the  papal  authority,  and  in  aggrandizing  his 
house,  loading  his  relations  with  the  riches  of  the  church,  de- 
spoiling princes,  and  ruining  considerable  houses,  to  whom  even 
he  was  indebted  for  his  good  fortune.  In  fine,  he  abandoned 
himself  to  his  pleasures :  his  best  fiiends  were  those  who 
ministered  to  them,  and  by  taking  that  road  they  were  sure 
to  arrive  at  his  fiivour,  and  of  maintaining  themselves  in  it. 
Bibiana,  whom  he  had  made  a  cardinal,  invented  plajrs,  and  gave 
designs  for  the  decorations.  These  spectacles  were  exhibited  in 
the  Vatican,  and  subjects  the  most  licentious  were  the  most 
agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  pontifi;  Sumptuous  entertainments 
succeeded  these  representations;  the  pope  was  fond  of  them,  and 
in  order  to  enjoy  all  their  pleasures,  his  table  was  open  to  the 
most  celebrated  parasites.  Distinction  was  there  sought  for  by 
skill  in  inventing  new  dishes;  but  poisoned  morsels  were  some- 
times introduced ;  and  the  pope  did  not  find  it  unworthy  of  his 
sanctity  to  give  one  of  that  kind  to  the  unfortunate  Bibiana, 
although  he  himself  would  never  have  arrived  at  the  papal  dignity 
but  by  the  intrigues  of  that  faithful  servant 

With  respect  to  the  sacred  collie,  it  is  agreed  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  cardinals  indulged  in  excesses  which  were 
scarcely  difierent  fi*om  those  of  the  pope.  Some  of  them  were 
attacked  with  shameful  maladies,  the  consequence  of  licentious- 
ness ;  others  conspired  against  the  life  of  Leo,  and  bribed  persons 
to  despatch  him  by  poison ;  others  consulted  magicians  to  learn 
his  destiny,  and,  if  we  may  credit  some  historians,  they  received 
very  surprising  answers ;  others,  influenced  by  the  vilest  motives, 
dishonoured  the  purple  by  base  and  criminal  actions.  In  general, 
we  are  informed  that  all  the  young  cardinals,  the  number  of 
whom  was  considerable,  were  deeply  immersed  in  profusion  and 
sensuality. 
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Such  vas  Leo  and  the  apostolical  college  under  his  reign, 
until  the  ponti£^  having  exhausted  the  treasures  of  the  church 
by  his  prodigality,  had  recourse  to  indulgences,  that  source 
of  riches  so  abundant,  and  always  open  to  the  wants  of  his  pre- 
decessors. 

Urban  II.  was  the  first  who  granted  a  plenary  indulgence  to 
whoever  should  go  to  the  Holy  Land.  His  successors  extended 
that  privilege  sometimes  to  those  who,  not  being  able  to  take  the 
voyage,  furnished  a  soldier  for  that  war,  and  sometimes  to  those 
who  took  arms,  or  who  contributed  out  of  their  means  to  subdue 
those  by  force  to  the  authority  of  the  pope  who  refused  to  obey 
him.  Since  that  period,  indulgences,  under  innumerable  pre- 
tences, have  been  granted  to  the  people  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  money  from  them. 

Laurentio  Pucci  was  cousin-german  to  Leo.  The  pope,  who 
loved  him,  had  first  promoted  him  to  be  a  cardinal,  and  aftusrwards 
grand  penitentiary.  He  was  a  man  who  had  no  knowledge  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  of  councils,  or  of  ancient  canons,  but  who 
understood  the  art  of  amassing,  as  well  as  Leo  did  that  of 
squandering.  He  was  fully  persuaded  that  the  sale  of  things 
sacred,  when  authorized  by  the  pope,  was  perfecdy  legal ;  and  he 
had,  besides,  the  example  of  preceding  reigns,  under  which 
the  practice  of  simony  had  been  much  greater  than  it  was  under 
LeoX.* 

Leo  followed  the  advice  of  Pucci,  and  granted  indulgences,  the 
pretence  for  which  was  the  edifice  of  St  Peter  at  Rome,  which 
he  was  desirous  of  completing.  Permission  was  given  to  all 
those  who  contributed  to  this  building,  to  eat  ^ggs,  milk,  cheese, 
and  butter,  during  Lent,  and  to  choose  a  confessor  to  their  own 
mind.  But,  what  was  of  much  more  importance,  and  more  con- 
venient, an  entire  remission  of  sins,  and  a  deliverance  firom  the 
pains  of  purgatory,  were  granted  to  all  those  for  whom  the  living 
chose  to  purchase  pardons. 

The  pope  ordered  that  these  indulgences  should  be  everywhere 
made  public.  Disposing  beforehand  of  the  revenue  whidi  he 
expected  to  derive  from  this  source,  he  bestowed  the  collections 

«  Fro.  Paolo,  Hist.  Council  of  Trent,  book  i.  , 
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from  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony,  as  far  as  tbe 
Baltic  sea,  on  Magdalen  de  Medicis,  his  sister,  wife  of  Francis 
Cibo*  natural  son  of  Innocent  VIIL  Leo  had  a  great  affection 
for  his  sister ;  and  the  presents  which  he  made  to  her,  the  ani- 
mated and  flattering  billets  which  he  frequently  wrote  to  her,  and 
the  empire  which  she  possessed  over  his  mind,  were  proofi  of 
his  affection,  though  proofs  rather  too  strong !  But  whether  from 
love  to  his  sister,  or  from  gratitude  to  the  house  of  Cibo,  in 
which  he  had  been  received  during  his  exile  at  Genoa,  he  pre- 
sented the  princess  with  the  revenue  of  the  indulgences  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Saxony. 

The  easiest  method  of  rendering  these  revenues  productive  was 
to  farm  them  out,  and  give  them  entirely  up  to  those  who  offered 
the  most  for  them.  This  was  the  mode  pursued  by  the  princess 
by  means  of  Archbishop  Archimbold.f  This  man,  furnished  with 
the  power  which  the  emperor  had  given  him  to  have  the  indul- 
gences preached  up,  and  to  carry  off  the  profits  of  them,  sold  hb 
right  to  the  highest  bidder;  and  the  pope,  on  his  part,  sent 
orders  to  Albert  of  Brandenburgh,  archbishop  of  Magdeburg  and 
Mentz,  to  have  them  preached  up  in  Germany. 

The  predecessor  of  Albert  in  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg, 
was  Ernest,  duke  of  Saxony,  a  prince  who  deserves  that  his 
memory  should  not  be  suffered  to  be  buried  in  oblivion.  He  had 
been  elected  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  whether  on  account 
of  the  esteem  in  which  the  elector  his  father  was  held,  who  had 
acquired  so  great  an  authority  in  the  empire  that  he  was  almost 
the  arbiter  of  peace  and  war,  or  because,  in  the  situation  in 
which  the  archbishopric  then  stood,  the  canons  had  need  of 
a  prince  sufficiently  powerful  to  protect  them.  This  young  pre- 
late, educated  in  a  house  which  was  esteemed  a  school  of  virtue, 
became  one  of  the  most  wise  and  best-conducted  personages  to  be 
found  in  the  empire.  He  executed  in  person  all  the  duties  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  saying  ^<  that  it  was  shameful  for  any  one  to  pride 

*  It  was  in  fitTonr  of  this  marriage  that  pope  Innocent  VIII.  made  John  de 
Medids  a  cardinal,  at  the  age  of  foarteen  years,  whence  arose  the  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities of  the  house  of  Medicis.     Siatory  of  the  Couneii  of  TTrent. 

t  Guicdardini  styles  him,  *'a  minister  worthy  of  such  a  commission,  which  he  exe- 
cuted with  avarice  and  extortion.** 
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bimself  in  being  superior  to  others  on  account  of  his  episcopal 
dignity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  despise  the  functions  of  it.'' 

He  had  taken  the  order  of  priesthood,  which  was  then  much 
n^lected  by  the  prelates;  he  very  frequently  said  mass;  and  it 
was  remarked,  that  when  he  oflBdated  for  the  first  time  in  the 
church  of  Halberstadt,  of  which  he  was  also  bishop,  every  one 
was  surprised  at  seeing — ^what,  indeed,  had  not  been  seen  in  the 
memory  of  man — a  bishop  performing  divine  service.  He 
preached  also  frequently,  a  duty  which  had  been  entirely  left  to 
mendicants,  and  which  was  looked  upon  with  such  contempt,  that 
an  ecclesiastic  of  any  dignity  would  have  thought  that  he  debased 
himself  by  preaching  the  gospel.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in 
this.  Effeminacy  causes  the  great  to  disburden  themselves  of  the 
troublesome  duties  of  their  ministry,  and  when  they  cease  to  exe- 
cmte  them,  pride  leads  them  to  despise  them,  and  the  more  so, 
as  they  are  besides  incapable,  for  the  most  part,  of  acquitting 
themselves  of  them.  This  prince  died  in  1513.  In  his  sickness 
the  cordeliers  came  to  visit  him,  and  to  offer  him  the  merits  of 
their  order  to  secure  and  hasten  his  recovery.  <^  I  have  nothing 
to  do,"  replied  this  wise  prelate,  <<  either  with  your  works  or  your 
merits :  they  are  of  no  value  in  the  sight  of  God.  There  is 
nothing  but  the  righteousness  of  my  Lord  and  my  Saviour  that 
can  be  of  any  service  to  me." 

Albert  was  made  cardinal  by  Leo  X.  two  years  after  the  com- 
mission respecting  indulgences  had  been  issued.  It  is  said,  that 
as  this  prince  held  the  first  rank  in  the  empire  in  quality  of 
elector  of  Mentz,  the  design  of  the  pope  was  to  accustom  the 
German  prelates,  by  insensible  degrees,  to  yield  that  precedence 
to  the  cardinals  which  they  had  hitlierto  refused  them.  Bui  it  is 
more  likely  that  the  pope,  fearing  for  his  own  authority,  was 
desirous  of  gaining  to  his  interest,  and  attaching  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  a  prince  of  a  great  house,  and  possessed,  besides,  of  exten* 
nve  influence  in  the  empire. 

The  archbishop  of  Mentz,  who  had  solicited  at  Rome  tlie 
charge  of  the  indulgences,  was  overjoyed  at  having  so  fair  an 
opportunity  of  reimbursing  himself  for  the  great  presents  he  had 
made  to  obtain  bis  benefices,  and  for  the  thir^-thousand  livres 
{aurea)  which  his  pallium  had  '6ost  him.     He  conducted  the 
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affiiir  so  well^  and  kept  so  sharp  a  look  out  for  his  own  interest, 
that  he  secured  for  his  own  share  one  half  of  the  profits. 

The  pope  had  joined  with  him  in  commission  the  superior  of 
the  cordeliers  of  Mentz,  who  had  the  power  of  appointing  col- 
lectors, and  of  selecting  them  firom  his  own  order.  But  this 
employment,  which  seemed  at  first  so  usefiil  and  so  honourable, 
did  not  appear  such  to  the  superior  or  his  monks.  The  traffic  of 
indulgences  had  become  so  odious  that  no  one  could  any  longer 
be  charged  with  them  without  completely  disgracing  himself. 
Berides,  the  ocMrdeliers  considered  that  they  would  have  but  a 
very  small  part  of  the  profit,  and  that  having  already  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  in  collecting  the  alms  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
their  monasteries  and  their  churches,  it  was  not  fit  that  they 
should  go  about  making  collections  for  the  pope.  But,  as  they 
were  afiraid  to  disoblige  the  archbishop,  and  as  a  positive  refusal 
might  offend  the  pope,  who  had  just  conferred  honour  on  their 
order  by  giving  a  cardinal's  hat  to  Christopher  de  Fortilivio,  their 
general,  the  superior,  and  some  others  of  the  govemmg  members, 
assembled  at  Weimar,  where  it  was  resolved  that  they  should 
get  rid,  as  handsomely  as  they  could,  of  the  business  of  the 
indulgences.  The  superior  of  Mentz  suggested  the  means ;  and 
John  Tetzel  having  thereupon  oflfered  his  services,  they  were 
accepted  by  the  archbishop.  This  dominican,  so  noted  as  having 
been  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  most  shameless,  of  the  collectors 
who  came  into  Saxony,  was  bom  at  Pirna,  a  little  village  of 
Meissen,  situate  on  the  Elbe.  He  had  bad  the  charge  of 
preaching  up  indulgences  for  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
established  in  Prussia  and  Livonia,  and  he  executed  it  in  a 
manner  as  advantageous  to  them  and  to  himself  as  it  was  de- 
structive to  the  people.  He  was  a  worthless  empiric,  whose 
follies  would  have  been  derided,  and  whose  impudence  would 
have  been  chastised,  in  an  age  less  ignorant  and  less  superstitious, 
but  who,  among  a  people  unenlightened,  and  prejudiced  in  &vour 
of  the  superstitbns  of  their  time,  easily  procured  himself  atten- 
tion by  a  powerful  voice,  by  absurd  affectation,  by  puerile  fables, 
by  ridiculous  legends,  and  by  impious  exaggerations  of  the  power 
of  the  popes.  His  manners,  besides,  were  so  corrupt,  that  having 
been  convicted  of  adultery,  the  Emperor  MaximiUian  had  sen- 
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tenced  him  at  Inq[>ruck  to  be  drowned ;  but  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain  his  pardon  by  the  intercession  of  Frederick, 
elector  of  Saxony. 

Tetzel  and  hb  companions  acquitted  themselves  perfectly  well 
of  their  commission*  The  advantages  of  the  pardons  from  Rome 
were  never  placed  in  a  more  favourable  point  of  view;  and  it  was 
then  seen  what  avarice  is  capable  of  doing  when  it  has  religion 
for  its  pretence.  They  had  the  audacity  to  preach  '<  that  tlie 
red  cross,  elevated  in  the  churches  with  the  arms  of  the  pope, 
had  the  same  virtue  as  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ;  that  Tetzel  had 
saved  more  souls  by  indulgences  than  the  apostle  Paul  had  by 
his  preaching ;  that  as  soon  as  the  sound  of  the  money  was  heard 
in  the  bason,  the  souls  were  that  instant  released  out  of  pur- 
gatory ;  that  the  grace  of  the  indulgences  was  the  same  as  that 
which  reconciles  man  to  God;  that  repentance  and  contrition 
were  no  longer  necessary;  that  robberies,  murders,  debauches 
the  most  detestable,  and  blasphemies  against  God  and  the  holy 
virgin,  were  sins  the  pardon  of  which  it  was  easy  to  obtain.^'  To 
evince  the  extent  of  their  authority,  they  supposed  unheard-of 
crimes,  and  boasted  of  having  the  power  to  pardon  them.  Their 
pro&nations  were  so  much  the  greater  as  they  scandalized  the 
holy  virgin,  the  worship  and  adoration  of  whom  that  age  had 
carried  much  further  than  all  the  preceding  ones.  In  fine,  they 
gave  absolution  equally  of  sins  passed  and  sins  to  come;  and  sold, 
without  scruple,  remission  of  crimes,  and  license  to  commit  them. 
The  only  inexpiable  sin  was  that  of  despising  indulgences,  or 
speaking  ill  of  diem ;  and  to  prevent  the  confessors  from  turning 
the  minds  of  the  people,  these  tyrants  obliged  them,  by  an  oath, 
not  only  merely  to  be  silent,  but  to  teach  the  same  doctrine. 

I  shall  not  stay  to  recount  particularly,  in  this  place,  the  im- 
postures of  Tetzel,  the  chief  of  the  collectors.  They  were  so 
daring  and  so  public,  that  a  grave  prelate,  who  had  often  pro- 
tected his  flock  against  the  incursions  of  tliese  robbers,  and  who 
had  even  been  excommunicated  for  so  doing,  seeing  the  extra- 
Tagant  impudence  of  this  man,  predicted  that  he  would  be  the 
last  merchant  who  would  carry  on  that  traffic  in  Saxony. 

The  manners  of  the  collectors  were  not  less  scandalous  than 
their  public  discourses.     Dispensers  of  the  favours  of  heaven, 
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they  lived  like  people  who  no  longer  feared  anything  on  the  part 
of  God,  and  who  braved  his  power ;  supported  by  the  court  of 
Rome»  they  looked  down  with  contempt  on  the  opinions  of  man« 
kind.  They  lavished,  in  taverns,  in  gaming  houses,  in  the  most 
infamous  places,  the  money  they  had  extorted  from  the  people  ; 
and  perpetuated  without  shame  everything  oi  which  licentious- 
ness and  impuni^  were  capable.  It  was  their  public  talk,  that 
in  order  to  pay  their  hosts,  their  valets,  and  their  carriage  hire, 
they  had  given  salvation  to  four  or  five  souls,  more  or  less; 
simony,  this,  of  a  new  kind,  and  truly  detestable.  Luther,  who 
relates  a  part  of  these  enormities  in  a  hook  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  pope,  and  of  which  we  shall  say  more  hereaft^,  asserts, 
that  if  he  were  to  disclose  all  that  was  said  of  these  persons  it 
would  make  a  volume  of  abominations.  It  is  true^  he  adds,  that 
he  could  not  believe  all  that  was  said  of  them,  although  there 
were  very  many  witnesses  who  affirmed  the  truth  of  the  account. 
But  this  is  moderation  and  charity  on  his  part;  for  these  coU 
lectors  had  had  the  audacity  to  put  into  their  compositions  a 
blasphemy  against  the  holy  virgin,  of  which  Luther  had  only 
made  mention  as  a  report  to  which  credit  could  not  be  given. 

Although  the  impieties  and  debaucheries  of  these  persons  were 
sufficient  to  have  inspired  universal  horror  both  for  them  and  for 
their  doctrines,  yet  the  blindness  and  superstition  of  die  people 
extended  so  far  that  they  received  them  in  triumph,  like  angels 
from  Heaven.  When  they  made  their  entry  into  the  cities,  the 
bull  of  the  pope  was  carried  before  them,  covered  with  silk  em- 
broidered with  gold.  The  clergy,  the  magistrates,  and  the  people, 
preceded,  with  wax  tapers  in  their  hands;  the  bells  were  rung; 
musical  instruments  were  sounded ;  a  red  cross  was  erected  in  the 
centre  of  the  church ;  and  the  preacher  mounted  into  a  pulpit, 
expatiated  on  the  excellence  of  the  indulgences,  and  the  power 
of  the  pope,  with  the  usual  exaggerations.  They  then  di^X)sed 
of  their  wares  to  all  who  would  buy  them.  The  following  is  the 
form  of  absolution  used  by  Tetzel,  and  of  which  there  still  remain 
originals : — 

"  May  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  pleased  to  have  pity  on  you, 
and  absolve  you  by  the  merits  of  his  most  holy  passion  !  And 
for  myself,  under  his  authority,  and  under  that  ot  the  blessed 
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apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  our  most  holy  lord  the  pope, 
which  he  hath  oommitted  to  me,  I  absolve  you,  first,  from  all 
ecclesiastical  censures,  in  whatever  manner  you  may  have  incurred 
them ;  next,  from  all  sins,  crimes,  and  excesses,  which  you  have 
committed  to  this  present  time,  how  enormous  soever  they  may 
be,  even  if  they  shall  have  been  reserved  for  the  cognizance  of 
the  apostolic  see,  and  that  as  far  as  the  power  of  the  keys  extends, 
which  power  has  been  given  to  our  holy  mother  the  church.  I 
release  you,  by  this  plenary  indulgence,  from  all  the  pains  which 
jou  would  be  obliged  to  suffer  in  purgatory  for  all  your  past 
sins.  I  re-establish  you  in  the  use  of  the  sacraments,  in  the 
oommnnion  of  the  church,  in  the  state  of  innocence  in  which  you 
were  at  the  moment  you  received  baptism ;  insomuch,  that  if  you 
were  now  to  depart,  the  doors  of  punishment  would  be  shut 
against  you,  and  those  of  happiness  laid  open  to  you ;  and  that 
if  you  do  not  die  so  soon,  the  virtue  hereof  will  be  preserved  and 
assured  to  you  at  the  moment  of  death;  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen/'  The  sub- 
scription was  as  follows : — Brother  John  Tetzel,  under  com- 
missary, has  written  this  with  his  own  hand. 

It  is  thus  that  these  impostors  abused  the  simplicity  of  the 
people;  that  ecclesiastical  discipline  was  corrupted,  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ  trodden  under  foot,  and  heaven  itself  laid  open  to 
the  most  flagitious,  without  requiring  of  them  a  single  condition 
of  the  gospel.  A  more  shocking  depravation  of  the  Christian 
religion  covld  not  be  conceived ;  and  lest  it  should  be  supposed 
that  the  court  took  no  part  in  it,  the  bulls  of  the  popes  were  not 
less  scandalous  than  the  forms  of  absolution  issued  by  the  col- 
lectors. Some  of  them,  it  is  said,  appeared  in  Germany,  in  which 
entrance  into  Paradise  was  rated  at  a  crown.  So  little,  indeed, 
were  people  ignorant  that  these  abuses  were  authorized  by  the 
court  of  Rome,  that  nobody  even  dared  to  oppose  them.  The 
intrepid  Luther  was  the  only  person  who  had  the  courage  to 
attempt  it. 

This  great  man  was  bom  at  Isleben,  a  town  of  Saxony,  and 
county  of  Mantsfeld,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1483,  and  was 
named  Martin^  because  he  was  baptized  the  day  following  the 
feast  of  St  Martin.     His  fitther  was  of  a  village  near  Eisenac, 
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called  Mera.  Margaret  Lindeman,  his  iHother)  itast>f  Neusladitir 
on  the  Sflla  in  Franoonia.  This  woman  being  on  some  ocoanon 
at  Meben,  was  there  delirered  of  Luther ;  and  his  &tfaer,  wbo 
was  a  worker  in  metals,  went  to  live  in  the  little  town  of  M«ita- 
feld,  because  there  were  celebrated  mines  in  the  ne^ibouriiood« 
His  property  increasing,  he  acquired  a  share  in  the  mines,  and 
was  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Mantsfeld,  much  beloved  and 
esteemed  on  account  of  his  probity. 

Luther  commenced  his  studies  at  Eisenac,  continued  ibaioi^ 
Magdeburg,  and  finished  them  in  the  University  of  Erfijid^  in 
Thuringia.  It  was  there  he  commenced  master  of  arta^  aad 
embraced  a  monastic  life  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  yeais*  Hflt 
was  led  to  this  by  the  sudden  death  of  one  of  his  friends^  wIkv 
as  they  were  on  the  road,  fell  at  his  side,  and  expired  befiire  his 
eyes,  without  any  visible  cause.  It  is  only  known  diat  there  was* 
a  furious  storm,  and  that  Luther  himself  was  struck  to  the  ground 
without  being  hurt  This  unforeseen  accident,  and  the  dread 
with  which  he  was  seized,  induced  him  to  devote  himself  to  a 
monastic  life.  His  &ther  opposed  it ;  and  as  Luther,  to  prevatt 
upon  him,  represented  the  danger  he  had  run,  and  Aait  he 
regarded  as  a  divine  calling  the  engagement  into  whidi  he  had 
entered,  by  the  vow  he  had  taken  to  ob^  the  voice  of  Ood^ 
which,  he  I)elieved,  summoned  him  to  the  monastk;  life, — *^  Take 
care,''  said  his  fether  to  him,  <<  that  it  is  not  a  voice  of  an  evil 
spirit,  and  do  not  suflfer  yourself  to  be  deceived  by  his  iUuskms." 
Luther  did  not  3rield  to  these  remonstrances ;  but  was  det^mined 
to  fulfil  his  vow.  He  entered  into  the  convent  of  the  Augosdnes 
of  Erford,  in  the  year  1505,  and  took  the  name  of  Augusdne. 

Luther  was  seized  at  first  with  a  profound  melandioly.  Whe- 
ther he  felt  scruples  for  havmg  disobeyed  his  father ;  or  whether 
he  pondered  the  consequences  of  a  vow  made  with  too  mudi 
precipitation ;  or  whether,  lastly,  the  idea  of  the  danger  he  had 
run  at  the  time  of  his  friend's  death  had  made  impressicms  so 
lively  that  he  could  not  forget  them ;  he  passed  the  first  montlis  i 
after  he  had  professed,  in  a  deep  sorrow.  He  sought,  at  thnes, 
for  consolation  in  the  socie^  of  the  vicar,  John  Staupitz,  to 
whom  he  made  known  his  secret  inquietudes,  and  this  learned 
man,  who  had  an  afiection  for  him,  endeavoured  to  fortify  his 
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mind.  ^  Yoa  do  not  know/'  said  he,  <<  die  advantage  j^u  will 
derive  from  this  temptatioo.  God  has  reason  for  trying  you 
which  yon  are  unacquainted  with.  It  is  by  these  means  he  pre- 
pares you  for  his  de^ns,  and  you  will  see  that  he  will  make  you 
his  instrument  for  great  things."  One  of  the.  circumstances 
which  afflicted  him  the  most  was,  the  bad  treatment  he  received 
from  the  prior  of  the  monastery.  He  not  only  employed  him  in 
the  most  abject  services,  but  he  sent  him  to  b^  in  the  city,  which 
appeared  to  him  more  distressmg  than  all  his  other  labours  to- 
gether. The  vicar-general  was  moved  with  it;  he  directed  the 
prior  to  allow  him  time  for  study,  and  recommended  to  Luther 
to  attach  himself  above  all  things  to  the  reading  of  the  sacred 
scriptures,  and  to  learn  the  text  by  heart.  He  had  been  a  full 
year  among  the  Augustins  when  a  Latin  bible  fell,  for  the  first 
time,  into  his  hands.  Until  then  he  had  been  ignorant  that  there 
w«re  other  passages  of  scripture  besides  those  which  were  to  be 
met  with  in  the  liturgies  and  breviaries  of  the  Romish  church. 

In  the  meantime  he  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  scholastic 
theology;  and  as  he  had  a  quick  understanding  and  an  easy 
elocution,  he  penetrated  into  diflBculties,  and  knew  how  to  de- 
▼dop  them  in  a  manner  so  plain  and  easy,  as  to  astonish  all  that 
heard  him.  He  could  repeat  almost  word  for  word  the  works  of 
Bid,  of  the  bishop  of  Cambray,  and  others.  He  was  perfectly 
master  of  the  writings  of  Occam,  the  subtilty  of  which  he  preferred 
to  that  of  Scotus,  or  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  he  had  read  with  care 
those  of  the  chancellor  Gerson. 

He  was  so  passionately  fond  of  study,  that  he  had  sometimes 
passed  near  five  weeks  without  sleep  ;  and  such  prodigious  exer- 
dons,  by  impairing  his  health,  impaired  also,  in  some  degree,  his 
natural  liveliness.  Attached  to  his  studies  and  meditations,  he 
could  not  resolve  within  himself  to  interrupt  them.  In  order  to 
go  through  the  service  of  the  day,  it  was  his  custom,  after  having 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  order,  to  shut  himself  up  in  bis  chamber, 
and  there,  during  the  fast,  he  employed  a  whole  day  in  repeating 
the  service  of  several  weeks.  He  relaxed  his  mind,  however,  by 
some  innocent  diversions,  into  which  piety  almost  always  entered. 
He  loved  music,  and  was  not  ill  skilled  in  it ;  and  when  he  was 
attacked  with  melancholy,  he  dissipated  it  by  singing  hymns  and 
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psalms.  At  other  times  he  exercised  himself  in  turning,  and  used 
to  say  to  his  friends,  <<  that  if  the  world  would  not  support  him, 
he  would  gain  his  livelihood  by  the  work  of  his  hands." 

Such  were  the  first  employments  of  Luther  in  the  monastery. 
He  took  orders  in  1507,  and  the  year  following  he  was  called  to 
Wittenberg  to  teach  philosophy  there ;  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  learning,  by  his  acuteness,  by  the  vivacity  of  his  wit,  and  by 
the  freedom  of  his  sentiments.  It  was  doubtless  this  which  gave 
occasion  to  a  doctor  of  the  University,  who  had  acquired  such  a 
reputation,  that  he  was  called  the  light  of  the  worlds  to  predict 
<<  that  that  young  monk  would  perplex  all  the  doctors,  and  that 
he  would  change  the  learning  of  the  schools."  But  it  was  not 
known  on  what  foundation  a  cordelier  of  Rome  took  it  into  his 
head  to  prophecy  *^  that  there  would  be  a  hermit  who  would  at- 
tack the  pope;"  words,  which  the  vicar- general  Staupitz  had 
himself  heard,  and  which  he  could  not  avoid  applying  to  Lutb^s 
who  was  of  the  order  of  the  hermits  of  St.  Augustin. 

The  contests  of  his  order  having  called  him  to  Rome^  in  1510, 
he  acquitted  himself  of  his  commission  with  success ;  but  when 
relating  the  incidents  of  that  journey,  he  constantly  called  to  his 
recollection  the  impiety  of  the  Italian  priests,  who,  seeing  hun 
officiate  with  much  devotion  and  attentu)n,  made  diversion  o/kimf 
and  desired  him  t&  go  onfasUrJ^ 

On  his  return  from  Rome,  his  brethren,  the  Augustins,  solicited 
him  to  take  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  He  declined  it; 
and  Staupitz  said  to  him  one  day,  with  a  smile,  ^'  that  it  appeared 
to  him  that  God  was  preparing  great  events  in  heaven  and  on 
earth ;  and  that  in  order  to  execute  them,  he  would  have  occasion 
for  youthful  and  laborious  doctors."  The  vicar-general  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  abuses ;  but  it  did  not  at  all  appear  that 
he  dreamed  of  attacking  the  see  of  Rome.     Such  enterprises 

*  When  Luther  was  celebrating  mass,  be  saw  seven  masses  b^iin  and  ended  be> 
fore  he  himself  had  got  through  a  single  one,  the  priests  in  the  meantime  ssjiq^ 
pa$sa,pat9a,  make  haste,  make  haste !  send  the  son  to  the  mother,  and  don't  keep  bim 
long !  He  also  heard  other  people  repeating  the  words  of  some  of  the  oflScisting 
priests,  in  what  manner  they  consecrated  the  bread  and  the  cup, — ^ris.,  Bread  tbousrc, 
and  bread  thou  shalt  remain  ;  wine  thou  art  j  and  wine  thou  shalt  remain.— ilp.  ITsM. 
HUt  EccteM,  pars.  &  p.  847. 
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oould  not  enter  into  the  mind  of  any  one ;  aJid  the  reflections  of 
Staupitz  can  only  be  considered  as  thoughts  which  sprbg  up  sud- 
denly in  a  person's  mind  without  his  knowing  the  cause,  and 
which  are  uttered  without  design. 

Luther  was  made  a  doctor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of 
Wittenberg,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1512.  The  new  doctor,  en- 
couraged by  the  degree  he  had  just  taken,  gave  himself  up  entirely 
to  the  reading  of  the  scriptures,  and  of  the  fathers,  especially  of 
St.  Angustin.  He  studied  at  the  same  time  the  Greek  and  Latin 
^S^^^  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  sacred  books  in  the 
or^nals.  At  this  period  it  was  that  his  sentiments  underwent  a 
change ;  and  that,  finding  scholastic  theology  full  of  human 
opinions  and  vain  subtilties  he  began  to  despise  it,  as  well  as  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  on  which  it  had  been  founded. 

His  first  lectures  m  theology  were  upon  the  Psalms,  and  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans.  Everybody  went  to  hear  him,  and  it  was 
with  much  pleasure  and  extraordinary  edification  that  people  now 
began  to  hear  the  divine  doctrines  of  scripture  explained  in  the 
schools  with  elegance  and  perspicuity,  disencumbered  of  the  bar- 
barous terms  and  trifling  distinctions  of  the  schoolmen,  whom  he 
scarcely  ever  cited  in  his  lectures,  in  which  it  was  his  custom  to 
quote  only  the  scriptures  and  the  fathers.  He  had  akeady  adopted 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  without  works. 

Luther  had  imbibed  this  doctrine  since  the  second  year  after 
he  had  entered  into  orders,  from  an  old  monk,  who  consoled  him 
when  ill.  This  good  old  man  exhorted  him  to  receive  remission 
of  sins  by  faith,  and  supported  his  advice  by  a  passage  fix>m  St. 
Bernard.  The  reading  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  of  St.  Augustin, 
completely  confirmed  him  in  that  doctrine ;  and  in  the  year  1516 
he  wrote  to  a  firiar  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin,  who  was  a  firiend 
of  his,  <'  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  you  think;  and  whether 
your  soul,  at  last  disgusted  with  its  own  righteousness,  has  learned 
to  place  its  confidence  in  Jesus  Christ  alone,  and  in  his  righteous- 
ness." He  also  published  theses  on  the  efficacy  of  firee-will.  We 
shall  have  occasion^  in  the  sequel,  to  speak  more  fully  of  his  tenets, 
but  it  may  be  here  remarked,  that  having  been  commissioned  by 
Staupitz  to  visit  the  monasteries  of  Meissen  and  Thuringia,  he 
delivered  his  opinbn  so  freely,  that  George  duke  of  Saxony,  be- 
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fore  whom  he  preached,  was  offended  at  it;  and  began  firom  that 
time  to  conceive  that  hatred  towards  him  which  he  never.  lost* 
At  the  same  time  he  drew  on  himself  the  animosities  of  the  Do- 
minicans, for  having  treated  with  disrespect  the  tenets  of  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

While  Luther  was  quietly  teaching  at  Wittenberg,  the  col- 
lectors, who  were  overrunning  all  Germany,  came  into  the  diocese 
of  Magdeburg.  Tetzel,  the  most  celebrated  of  all,  preached  there. 
Luther,  who  had  given  himself  but  little  trouble  to  inquire  into 
the  substance  of  indulgences,  seeing  the  people  of  Wittenberg 
running  in  crowds  to  buy  diem,  contented  himself  with  preaching 
that  there  were  things  to  be  done  more  agreeable  to  God,  and 
more  conducive  to  salvation,  than  tumultuously  flocking  to  procure 
pardons.  This  sermon  was  delivered  in  the  churdi  of  the 
Augustins :  but  as  it  was  too  small  for  the  great  concourse  of 
people  who  came  to  hear  him,  he  was  requested  to  preach  in  the 
church  of  the  casde,  where  he  nearly  repeated  the  same  things. 
The  elector  was  much  displeased  with  the  discourse.  He  had 
founded  the  church,  and  had  plentifully  supplied  it  widi  indul- 
gences, to  attract  the  devotions  of  the  people.  For  diis  reason, 
Luther,  who  did  not  wish  to  offend  this  prince,  and  who,  besides, 
was  not  yet  acquainted  either  with  the  magnitude  or  the  import- 
ance of  the  abuses,  imposed  silence  on  himself. 

The  general  attention  was,  in  the  meanwhile,  engaged  by  the 
excesses  of  the  collectors,  by  their  irr^ular  life,  by  their  avarice, 
and  by  the  scandalous  doctrines  which  they  preached  to  the 
people.  It  happened,  also,  that  persons  who  had  committed 
crimes,  and  who  had  come  to  confess  to  Luther,  refused  to 
undergo  the  penances  which  he  imposed  on  them,  under  the 
pretext  diat  they  had  indulgences,  and  he,  on  his  part,  refused 
to  absolve  them.  They  complained  of  this  to  Tetzel,  who  was 
then  preaching  in  the  litde  town  of  Jutterbok,  in  the  neigbour* 
hood  of  Wittenberg,  and  who  was  so  highly  irritated,  that  when 
declaiming  against  those  who  rejected  the  indulgences  and 
doubted  the  pope's  authority,  he  menaced  them  with  the  inqui- 
sition, and  had  actually  a  pile  of  wood  made  up  in  the  market 
place,  as  if  he  intended  to  burn  them  in  effigy. 

Luther,  on  being  informed  of  the  violence  and  tycanny  of  the 
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Dcwiuiican,  grew  warm,  became  angry  in  his  turn,  set  himself  to 
examine  into  the  real  nature  of  indulgences,  and  composed  theses 
vMch  contained  ninety-nine  propositions.  Some  of  them  were 
categorical}  others  hypothetical,  and  some  of  them  sapped  the 
very  foundation  of  indulgences,  although  the  object  of  the  dis- 
pute was  merely  to  check  the  abuses,  and  not  to  abolish  the  use 
of  them. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  these  propositions : — '<  That 
the  life  of  a  Chrbtian  ought  to  be  a  perpetual  penance ;  that  the 
pope  has  fiill  power  to  remit  canonic^  penalties ;  but  that,  with 
respect  to  those  due  to  divine  justice,  he  has  only  the  right  to 
declare  the  remission  of  them;  that  the  canons  respecting 
penance  do  not  extend  to  the  deceased ;  that  if  they  had  power 
to  remit  all  punishments,  and  even  those  of  purgatory,  it  could 
only  be  in  favour  of  a  few  persons  eminent  in  virtue ;  that  the 
money  with  which  indulgences  are  purchased  may  considerably 
augment  the  profits  and  avarice  of  the  collectors,  but  that  the 
eflBcacy  of  the  voice  of  the  church  can  only  depend  on  the  will  of 
Qod ;  that  those  who  rest  satisfied  of  their  salvation,  and  have  no 
other  foundation  for  their  confidence  but  letters  of  pardon,  will 
assuredly  be  damned,  as  well  as  the  teachers  of  so  pernicious  a 
doctrine ;  that  every  Christian  who  feels  a  sincere  contrition  for 
his  sins  has  the  fiiU  remission  of  them  without  the  assistance  of 
the  pope's  letters;  that  they  are  not^  however,  to  be  despised, 
because  they  are  a  declaration  of  the  pardon  which  God  vouch- 
safes to  sinners ;  that  those  who  teach  that  repentance  is  not 
requisite  for  those  who  redeem  souls,  or  purchase  confessionals, 
preach  doctrines  which  are  not  Christian ;  that  it  is  necessary  to 
apprise  the  people  that  the  intention  of  the  pope  is  not  that  in- 
dulgences should  be  considered  as  equal  to  works  of  mercy, 
because  charity  renders  a  man  more  excellent,  whereas  indul- 
gences serve  only  to  secure  him  from  punishment ;  that  if  they 
were  really  necessary  to  the  salvation,  or  to  the  repose  of  souls, 
the  pope  ought  to  sell  the  great  church  of  St.  Peter  to  give  to  the 
pocHT,  wherewith  to  purchase  them,  rather  than  to  require  money 
from  the  poor  themselves  to  construct  that  edifice;  that  the 
treasure  which  the  church  distributes  is  neither  that  of  the  merits 
of  Jesus  Christ,  nor  of  the  saints,  because  neither  the  one  nor  the 
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Other  depend  on  the  pope ;  that  the  true  treasure  of  indulgences 
is  the  gospel  of  the  grace  and  glory  of  God ;  that  this  gospel  was, 
to  the  apostles,  a  net  to  catch  men,  whereas  indulgences  are  only 
a  net  to  catdi  their  money ;  that  the  commissaries  of  the  pope 
ought  to  be  received  with  respect,  but  that  the  obligatioti  is  yet 
greater  to  fn^vent  them  irom  preaching  up  their  idle  notions  by 
abusing  the  authority  of  the  pope/' 

To  these  several  propositions,  Luther  added  questions  whidi 
he  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  people  whom  the  incon«- 
derate  discourses  delivered  furnished  with  occasion  for  addng 
them — as,  **  Why  the  pope,  who  liberates  souls  irom  purgatory 
for  money,  does  not  do  it  for  charity?  Why  the  anniversaries 
of  the  dead  are  still  continued  if  the  souls  are  delivered  from  pur- 
gatory by  means  of  the  pardons?  Why  the  can<Hi8  of  penance^ 
abolished  so  long  ago,  were  continued  in  use  only  to  afford 
occasion  for  redeeming  souls  ?  Why  the  pope,  who  was  so  ridi, 
did  not  build  one  place  of  worship,  at  least,  at  his  own  expense, 
rather  than  at  that  of  tlie  poor  members  of  the  church  V*  LuAer 
concluded  by  prote^ng  that  he  was  ready  to  receive  instructions 
if  he  were  in  error ;  that  he  was  by  no  means  so  presumptuous  as 
to  set  his  opinion  above  that  of  all  the  world ;  but  that  he  was, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  no  means  so  stupid  as  to  prefer  mere 
human  fables  to  the  word  of  God. 

There  is  so  much  good  sense  and  so  much  conviction  in 
these  propositions  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  not  have 
pleased  and  persuaded.  They  were  publicly  maintained  in  the 
University  of  Wittenberg,  and  Luther  sent  them  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Magdeburg,  with  a  very  strong,  but  very  submissive 
letter,  in  which  he  represented  to  thatprelate  the  greatness  and 
importance  of  the  abuses,  conjured  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
salvation  and  that  of  his  flock,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Itoentiousness 
of  the  collectors,  and,  in  particular,  to  suppress  the  instructions 
that  were  printed  under  his  name :  "  For  fear,''  adds  he,  **  that 
some  one  should  undertake  to  refute  them,  which  would  not  do 
honour  to  your  highness,  and  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  that 
such  a  thing  should  happen,  but  I  fear  it  may  happen,  if  care  be 
not  speedily  taken  to  prevent  it."  He  wrote  at  the  same  time  to 
the  bishop  of  Brandenburgh,  in  the  diocese  in  which  the  town  of 
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Wittenberg  was.  The  bishop  replied  that  he  ought  to  take  care 
what  he  was  about;  that  he  was  attacking  the  power  of  the 
church;  that  he  would  bring  great  troubles  on  himself;  and  that 
he  would  do  better  to  remain  quiet. 

When  Luther  had  seen  the  disputations  of  Tetzel,  he  despised 
them,  and  would  not  give  himself  the  trouble  of  refuting  them. 
He  only  published  new  theses,  in  which,  without  speaking  of  in- 
dulgences, he  destroyed  the  foundations  of  them,  by  attacking  the 
power  of  free  will,  the  merit  of  works,  and  the  authority  of  the  school 
divines.  He  maintained  that  no  one  could  truly  love  God  unless 
by  virtue  oi ik preventing  grace;  that  the  infidlible  and  sole  dispo- 
sition to  grace  is  the  electing  love  and  eternal  predestination  of 
God ;  that  on  the  part  of  man  nothing  exists  before  grace  but 
disinclination  and  even  rebellion  ;  that  without  grace  there  is  no 
virtue,  and  that  with  it  there  is  still  imperfection ;  that  the 
practice  or  exercise  of  righteousness  is  acquired  only  by  good 
works.  In  these  theses  there  were  other  propositions  which 
militated  against  the  scholastic  theology  and  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle.  This  is  a  summary  of  what  occurred  in  the  year  1517, 
the  first  year  of  the  Lutheran  reformation,  and  here  I  close  the 
present  lecture,  intending  to  resume  the  subject  in  my  next.* 

*  A  gentleniAn  of  Leipstc^  knowing  that  Tetsel  had,  by  the  nle  of  indulgeneeSy  col- 
lected a  great  snm  of  numey  in  that  city,  with  which  he  was  to  take  his  departure  in 
a  few  dajs,  and  having  no  great  respect  for  him,  either  personally  or  officially,  nor 
any  confidence  in  the  wares  which  he  sold,  resolved  to  convince  him  of  it.  He  ac- 
cordingly went  to  him,  and  requested  him  to  grant  him  an  indulgence  for  a  certain 
crime,  which,  however,  he  was  unwilling  to  specify,  but  which  he  would  certainly 
commit.  Tetzel  consented  for  a  good  price,  which  he  obtained  in  his  hand,  and  the 
other  was  presented  with  his  dispensation,  which  absolved  him  in  due  form.  Watch  > 
ing,  therefore,  Tetze1*s  departure,  he  waylaid  him,  cudgelled  and  robbed  him,  telling 
him^  as  he  parted  from  him,  that  this  was  the  crime  for  which  he  had  obtained  indul- 
genee  aud  absolutbn.— Jfium6Ki^'t'  HUi.  Lvtii.  Seckemdorfiu  lib.  i  sect.  6,  7. 
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LtUker  acquires  information  by  degrees — Prierias  and  Eddus 
write  against  him — LuOur  begins  to  lay  the  fbundatimi  of  the 
Reformation — His  theses  against  indulgences  defenekd-^Sends 
his  booh  to  the  bishop  of  Magdeburg,  and  to  Staupitz — LvAer's 
magnanimity — Summoned  to  the  Diet  at  AugAurg — His  in- 
flexibility — Luther  is  shaken  by  the  solicitation  of  his  friends — 
Retires  secretly  ;  but  appeals  to  the  pope,  Ipetter  informed — Cordis 
nal  Cajetan  threatens  the  elector  of  Saxony — The  court  of  Rome 
dissatisfied  with  Cajetan — Perplexity  of  the  Elector — He  de- 
termines to  protect  Luther — Prierias  writes  against  LuAer — 
Rome  disgusted  with  the  performance — Luther  profited  by  it — 
Luther's  zeal  justifled —  The  court  of  Rome  fears  Luther. 
A.D.  1518. 

Luther,  having  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  authority  and  of  the 
schoolmen,  acquired  every  day  new  lights ;  and  when  the  decisions 
of  the  Roman  church,  which  he  still  respected,  did  not  prevent 
him,  he  allowed  himself  the  liberty  of  judging  of  the  opinimis  of ' 
the  doctors,  and  of  proposing  his  own,  with  the  precaution, 
however,  of  advancing  nothing  in  the  tone  of  a  master  who 
decides,  but  of  a  man  who  doubts,  who  is  willing  to  be  instructed, 
who  seeks  for  information.  He  continued  this  kind  of  language, 
until,  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  weakness  of  the  school- 
men, and  the  abuse  of  the  pope's  authority,  he  tboi^t  it 
unnecessary  to  lay  down  as  a  principle  anything  beyond  die  holy 
scriptures.     He  then  began  to  reject  everything  that  was  not 
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founded  on  those  sacred  books;  and  as  it  was  not  by  a  sudden 
inspiration  that  he  was  enlightened,  but  by  a  progress  of  in- 
formation which  kept  pace  with  his  labours,  we  roust  not  be 
astonished  if  it  was  only  by  d^rees  that  he  pierced  the  cloud  of 
errors  which  covered  the  church ;  if  he  perceived  at  first  but  few 
truths,  and  if  at  the  beginning  he  discerned  them  only  in  a  con- 
fused and  doubtful  manner. 

The  first  who  undertook  to  defend  Tetzel  against  Luther  were 
Sylvester  de  Prierias,  master  of  the  sacred  palace,  and  Eckius, 
professor  of  theology  at  Ingolstadt.     This  latter  was  also  canon 
of  Aischtedt,  and  it  was  by  order  of  his  bishop  that  he  made 
critical  remarks  on  the  theses  of  Luther,  in  which   appeared 
much  malignity.   He  accused  him,  above  all,  of  being  infected  with 
the  poison  of  Bohemia,  an  accusation  the  most  odious  which 
C0uld  at  that  time  be  brought  against  any  person.     Luther  had 
so  much  the  greater  reason  to  complain,  as  Eckius  had  professed 
himself  to  be  one  of  his  friends,  and  Eckius  could  only  ofier  in 
his  excuse  that  he  had  made  his  observations  in  haste,  and  with- 
out books ;  reasons  which  might  very  well  procure  forgiveness 
of  his  inaccuracy,  but  not  of  his  malice*     The  reply  of  Luther 
was  animated  and  forcible.     He  did  not  spare  in  it  that  bitter 
and  pungent  salt  which  is  found  in  such  abundance  in  his  works. 
He  supported  his  propositions,  and  defended  himself  against  the 
charge  of  heresy.     He  testified  but  little  esteem  and  deference  for 
the  schoolmen ;   but  preserved  respect  for  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  charging  the  abuse  of  indulgences  upon  the  flatterers  of  the 
court  of  Rome. 

As  to  Sylvester  Prierias,  he  wrote  a  book  against  Luther  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue.  The  epistle  dedicatory  to  Leo  X. 
savours  entirely  of  die  ridiculous  swa^erer.  He  represents 
himself  in  the  field  of  battle,  '<as  a  champion  who  did  not  foar 
the  devil  himsdf,  and  who  desired  only  to  enter  the  lists  with 
Luther,  to  prove  whether  he  had  a  nose  of  iron,  and  a  head  of 
brass.'*  With  regard  to  the  book  itself,  all  that  can  be  said  of  it 
is,  that,  if  its  -author  expresses  contempt  for  Luther,  he  renders 
himself  extremely  contemptible  by  his  manner  of  reasoning.  He 
proves  the  authcnity  of  the  pope  by  the  decrees  of  the  pope's 
themselves,  and  of  the  Roman  church,  the  infidlibility  of  which 
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he  defends  in  point  of  fiict  and  right,  both  as  to  decision  and 
practice,  accusing  every  one  of  heresy  who  dared  to  deny  that 
doctrine. 

Luther  replied,  and  began  by  laying  down  those  two  princi- 
ples, which  were,  in  the  sequel,  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
reformation.  First,  "  That  it  is  necessary  to  prove  all  things, 
and  to  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  (1  Thess.  ▼•21.;  GaL  i. 
8»  9.)  Secondly,  ^<  That  there  is  no  infallible  authori^  on  earth 
but  that  of  the  holy  scriptures."  He  afterwards  attacked  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  pope,  the  power  which  he  arrogates  to  himself 
over  the  temporal  concerns  of  princes,  scholastic  theology,  the 
merit  of  works,  and  even  the  in&Uibility  of  councils ;  an  opioion 
more  respected  than  that  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope.  He 
maintained  that  the  power  of  the  universal  church  was  not  oon- 
centered  in  the  pope,  as  Prierias  had  presumed  to  say ;  and  that 
this  power  could,  at  the  most,  be  found  only  in  the  Gecumenicid 
councils ;  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  impute  to  the  whole  dmrch 
the  actions  of  the  pope,  very  horrid  outrages  would  be  attributed 
to  it ;  on  which  head  he  cursorily  allied  the  pride  and  tyranny  of 
Boniface  VIIL,  and  the  bloody  wars  of  Julius  IL  He  added, 
that  there  is  no  maxim  more  false  nor  more  pernicious  to  the 
commonweal  than  that  of  investing  popes  with  sovereign  au- 
thority, political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  because  it  is  to  give 
them  a  right  to  possess  themselves  of  general  dominion,  without 
being  liable  to  the  charge  of  usurpation.  And  as  Frierias  had 
upbraided  Luther  that  he  would  not  have  made  so  much  noise  on 
the  subject  of  indulgences  if  he  had  had  a  good  bishopric,  or  a 
church  in  which  they  were  preached  up ;  he  replied,  that  if  he 
had  aspired  to  the  episcopal  digni^,  he  would  have  taken  other 
means  to  obtain  it;  that  these  means  were  not  unknown  to  any 
person ;  and  that  e^en  the  streets  of  Rome  resounded  with  the 
in&mous  transactio^f  of  the  court,  and  the  shamefiil  methods  of 
acquiring  the  best  benefices. 

These  small  works  were  followed  by  another,  which  contained 
the  explanation  and  defence  of  his  theses,  in  a  full  and  ample 
manner.  He  had  had  it  ready  since  the  year  1517 ;  but  wbeth^ 
he  hoped  that  silence  would  be  imposed  on  the  collectors,  or 
whether  his  superiors  had  prevented  him  from  publishing  it,  his 
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book  did  not  appear  until  the  month  of  April,  1518.  There  is 
also  a  probability  that  the  pope's  citation,  which  was  signified  to 
him  at  that  time,  obliged  him  to  bring  forward  this  species  of 
apology,  and  to  address  it  to  the  pope  himself.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  an  excellent  work,  wherein  he  supports  the  reputa- 
Uon  for  learning  which  he  had  already  acquired.  It  may  also  be 
confidently  affirmed  that  on  this  occasion  he  treated  the  matter 
of  indulgences  andt)f  penitence  with  so  much  force  and  address 
united,  that  the  attempt  might  pass  for  a  master-piece,  at  least  in 
those  times/ 

Luther  defined  penitence  to  be  a  hatred  of  one^SHself,  which 
ou^t  continually  to  be  exercised  by  the  mortification  of  the 
passions,  which,  not  being  perfectly  subdued,  render  penitence 
coeval  with  life  itself.  He  maintained  that  this  internal  peni- 
tence ought  to  be  outwardly  manifested  by  external  penitence, 
which  is  its  necessary  and  inseparable  firuit,  and  which  consists 
in  &sting,  in  prayer,  and  in  almsgiving.  Under  fasting,  he 
comprehends  every  kind  of  mortification ;  under  prayer,  all  the 
duties  of  piety;  under  almsgiving,  all  the  duties  of  charity  to- 
wards one's  neighbour.  From  this  idea  of  penitence  a  judgment 
may  be  drawn  whether  libertinism  were  the  foundation  of  the 
reformation  and  the  cause  of  its  progress. 

He  next  passes  to  indulgences,  which  are  only  an  abatement 
of  penance ;  and  after  having  remarked  that  it  cannot  possibly 
be  of  that  kind  which  he  has  been  just  describing,  because  God 
himself  dispenses  with  it  from  no  one,  and  because  it  is  of  divine 
right,  he  defends  the  fifth  proposition,  in  which  he  had  laid  down 
that  the  pope  could  only  remit  canonical  punishments.  It  is  this 
which  composes  the  principal  part  of  his  treatise;  all  the  rest 
comes  only  occasionally.  It  must  be  observed,  that  at  this  time 
he  was  still  persuaded  of  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  he  was 
desirous  that  it  should  be  respected  and  obeyed.  With  regard 
to  purgatory,  he  was  so  far  from  denying  it,  that  he  handled  the 
Bdbemians,  under  the  name  of  Picards,  very  roughly,  because 
they  did  not  believe  it ;  and  reasoning  always  according  to  the 
principles  of  Rome,  he  accused  them  ^*  of  preferring  an  opini<Hi 
of  fifty  years  standing  to  the  ancient  faith  of  the  charch."  But 
he  soon  recovered  from  his  prejudices,  became  better  acquainted 
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with  the  history  and  chronology  of  doctrines,  and  rendered  more 
justice  to  the  Bohemians.  It  wOl  be  sufficient  here  to  say,  that 
in  it  are  to  be  seen  very  free  censures  of  abuses  which  are  un- 
questbnable ;  modest  and  doubtful  censures  of  those  which  ap- 
peared as  yet  uncertain ;  zeal  for  the  truth,  courage  to  defend  it, 
a  great  dislike  to  every  relaxation  of  discipline  and  manners,  and 
an  understanding  which  extricates  itself  by  d^rees  from  the 
darkness  of  the  age,  and  which  divests  itself  of  the  prgudioes  it 
has  adopted.  It  is  true  that  there  are  in  the  same  work  some 
materials  a  little  unpolished,  and  some  which  are  not  well  selected. 
But,  with  more  time  and  information,  Luther,  or  rather  those 
who  shall  come  after  him,  will  polish  the  one  and  reject  the 
other,  and  give  to  his  system  more  order  and  greater  neatness. 
He  dedicated  his  book  to  Leo  X.,  persuaded  as  he  was  that  this 
pope  was  possessed  of  virtue,  and  able  to  do  him  justice.  The 
dedication  contained  a  defence  of  his  conduct,  complaints  against 
that  of  his  enemies,  and  a  submission,  than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  respectful.  He  there  strongly  represents  the  avarice 
and  impiety  of  the  collectors,  proved  by  their  writings  the  scandal 
which  they  had  given  to  all  people;  the  disgrace  which  their 
conduct  reflected  upon  the  holy  see,  and,  finally,  the  liberty  he 
had  taken  to  bring  into  question  the  tenets  of  these  persons ;  and 
although  he  had  not  exceeded  the  privil^e  of  a  professor  of 
theology,  he  concluded  with  these  words :  <*  I  submit  to  your 
judgment  both  my  person  and  my  works ;  you  have  the  power 
to  take  away  my  life  or  give  it  me ;  to  summon  and  re^summon 
me;  to  approve  me,  or  to  condemn  me,  as  it  shall  please  you. 
Although  you  pronounce,  I  shall  receive  your  sentence  as  that  of 
Jesus  Christ  who  presides  in  your  person,  and  who  speaks  by 
your  mouth.  If  I  have  deserved  death  I  am  ready  to  suflfer  it. 
The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  all  that  therein  is." 

Luther  sent  his  book  to  the  bishop  of  Brandenburgh,  and  to 
the  vicar-general,  Staupitz.  The  bidiop  disapproved  of  the 
shameful  traffic  of  indulgences,  and  thought  the  censures  passed 
by  Luther  just;  but  he  thought  them  still  more  dangjsroos;  and 
under  that  idea  he  sent  the  abbot  of  Lehnin  to  entreat  him  either 
to  suppress  his  writings  or  to  defer  the  publication  of  them. 
Luther  would  do  neither;  and  contented  himself  with  writing 
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to  the  bishop,  <<  that  he  treated  his  subject  like  a  divine  who 
examines  without  deciding;  that  he  submitted  his  opinions  to 
the  judgment  of  his  superiors ;  and  that,  after  all,  he  dreaded 
neither  the  menaces  of  the  inquisitors,  nor  the  bulls  of  the  pope." 

But  the  letter  which  he  addressed  at  the  time  to  Staupitz,  is 
well  worthy  of  being  recorded.  He  writes  to  this  superior,  that 
he  should  always  call  to  mind  that  excellent  sentiment  which  he 
had  heard  him  express,  "  that  there  is  no  true  penitence  but  that 
which  begins  with  the  love  of  God  and  of  rigktetmmus.**  That 
this  very  sentiment  was  the  first  light  which  had  discovered  to 
him  that  true  penitence  does  not  consist  in  external  and  painful 
works,  and  unprofitable  atonements.  And,  after  having  en- 
treated him  to  convey  his  book  to  the  pope,  he  concluded  with 
these  words,  which  will  be  an  everlasting  proof  of  his  great 
ooorage,  and  of  his  love  for  the  truth.  <^  I  have  no  possessions, 
nor  do  I  wish  for  any;  if  I  have  had  any  reputation  I  am  losing 
It  every  day.  All  that  remains  to  me  is  a  weak  body,  sinking 
under  the  weight  of  perpetual  inconveniences ;  let  them  take  it 
boon  me,  either  by  violence  or  by  secret  means ;  I  am  ready  to 
obey  God.  They  will  only,  perhaps,  shorten  my  life  a  few 
moments.  Jesus  Christ,  my  Saviour,  is  all-sulEcient  for  me^  and 
supplies  the  place  of  everything ;  and  as  long  as  I  live,  I  will 
sing  hymns  to  his  honour." 

In  diis  letter  Luther  recounts  to  Staupitz,  as  he  had  before 
done  to  the  pope  and  the  bishop  of  Brandenburgh,  the  origin  of 
the  dispute.  This  vicar-general  was  his  superior ;  he  honoured 
him  as  his  father,  and  addressed  him  with  confidence.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Luther  told  him  the  truth,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  if  he  did  oppose  indulgences,  it  was  not  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  the  interest  of  his  order,  nor  through 
jealousy  of  party,  nor  from  resentment  against  the  court  of  Rome, 
nor  by  the  direction  of  Staupitz ;  but  solely  on  account  of  the 
scandal  they  had  universally  occasioned.  And  assuredly,  the 
manner  in  which  the  afiiur  was  brought  forward  is  so  plain  and 
unaffected,  as  to  carry  with  it  the  stamp  of  sincerity. 

Until  this  period  the  dispute  had  been  only  among  the  monks. 
The  people  and  the  great  remained  spectators  without  taking 
any  part ;  and  if  Leo  X.  had  been  satisfied  with  imposing  silence 
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upon  Luther  and  the  Dominicans,  it  is  probable  there  would 
never  have  been  a  reformation.  It  has  been  reported  that  such 
was  the  opinion  of  the  pope;  and  that  some  of  the  courtiers 
having  appeared  surprised  that  he  had  not  condemned  Lather 
from  the  time  Prierias  shewed  him  the  heretical  propositions 
which  his  theses  contained,  he  made  answer/^ that  Luther  was  a 
man  of  understanding  and  fine  genius;  and  that  all  these  di^Nites 
were  only  jealousies  among  the  monks**'  But  the  importunity 
of  the  Dominicans  did  not  leave  him  in  this  sort  of  neutrality. 
They  exclaimed  incessantly,  <^  that  if  a  bridle  were  not  piit  on 
the  roost  bold  heretic  that  ever  lived,  it  was  all  over  with  the 
holy  see  and  the  catholic  religion ;  that  not  only  the  common 
people,  who  are  always  fond  of  novelty,  lent  an  ear  to  his  opinions, 
but  that  those  rash  wits  who  pique  themselves  on  science  and  the 
belles  lettres,  already  applauded  the  growing  heresy ;  that  it  was 
requisite  he  should  make  haste  to  stifle  it  by  a  prompt  condemna- 
tion, and,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  extirpate  it  by  fire  and  sword.'* 
The  famous  Dominican,  James  Hochstrat,  was,  beyond  all  the 
rest,  of  this  opinion ;  and  he  conjured  the  pope. to  diat  eflfect»  in 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  against  Luther.  Prierias,  on  his  part, 
never  ceased  to  solicit  the  same  at  Rome.  The  pope  had  the 
weakness  to  suffer  himself  to  be  overcome  by  tlie  clamours  of 
these  people ;  and  as  it  was  incessantly  insinuated  to  him  that  his 
authority  and  his  interest  were  in  danger,  he  summoned  Luther 
to  appear  before  him  in  sixty  days.  This  citation  was  signified 
to  him  on  the  7th  of  April. 

When  Luther  saw  the  pope's  citation,  he  clearly  perceived  that 
they  wished  to  destroy  him,  and  tliat  he  had  only  to  choose  be- 
tween two  extremes,  either  to  retract  or  to  perish.  He  did  not 
hesitate  upon  the  choice ;  and  being  resolved  to  die  rather  than 
betray  his  conscience,  he  wrote  to  Spalatinus,  <<  that  he  knew  very 
well  bow  to  defend  his  cause ;  that  he  did  not  expect  to  escape 
vk>lence ;  but  that  truth,  at  least,  should  be  preserved  fitim  it." 
This  magnanimity  of  Luther  is  so  much  the  more  illustrious,  as 
he  did  not  at  that  time  perceive  any  protection  for  himself  upon 
earth ;  and  far  from  the  elector  of  Sucony  being  disposed  to  de- 
fend him,  that  prince  had  entertained  a  wish  that  he  should  witli^ 
draw  himself  from  Wittenbei^.     Thus  it  appears  by  a  letter 
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which  Staupitz  wrote  to  liim  at  that  period.  Tliis  good  old  man 
observed  to  him,  "  that  the  world  was  violently  incensed  against 
the  truth ;  that  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  was  evidently  rekindled 
against  Jesus  Christ ;  that  he  ought  to  prepare  to  carry  the  cross 
which  the  Saviour  had  left  to  his  disciples ;  that  he  had  few  pro- 
tectors, and  those  extremely  timid.  I  am  of  opinion,"  added  he, 
<<  that  you  should  quit  Wittenberg  for  some  time,  and  that  you 
should  come  and  stay  with  me,  to  the  end  that  we  may  live  and 
die  t<)gether.  Your  prince  is  of  the  same  sentiment ;  I  need  say 
no  more  on  the  subject.  It  is  meet  that  we  should  not  be  sepa- 
rated, since  every  one  abandons  us,  as  Jesus  Christ,  whom  we 
follow,  was  abandoned  by  the  whole  world." 

The  Emperor  Frederic  was  not  a  little  embarrassed.  He 
wished  neither  to  give  up  Luther  nor  to  embroil  himself  with 
the  pope,  who  ordered  him,  ^'  by  virtue  of  the  sacred  obedience 
which  he  owed  to  the  Roman  church,  to  deliver  up  that  heretic 
into  his  hands."  Cajetan,  besides,  had  express  orders  to  send  for 
Luther,  and  in  case  he  refused  to  appear,  to  enjoin  all  persons, 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  the  emperor  alone  excepted*  to  deliver 
him  up,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  of  interdict,  and  of  for- 
feiture of  all  estates  and  dignities,  upon  those  who  should  afford 
him  retreat  or  protection.  Frederick,  therefore,  not  to  bring  the 
pope  on  himself,  promised  the  legate  to  send  Luther  to  him ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  took  precautions  which  are  not  thoroughly 
known,  to  prevent  his  being  carried  to  Rome. 

Luther,  seeing  that  he  was  lost  if  he  went  to  Rome,  where  his 
adversaries  would  be  his  judges  (for  Prierias  was  one  of  them), 
besought  the  elector,  through  Spalatinus,  who  had  followed  his 
master  to  Augsburg,  to  request  the  pope  to  allow  him  judges  in 
Germany.  Meanwhile^  that  he  might  have  a  pretence  for  not 
obeying  the  citation,  he  had  it  insinuated  to  Fi-ederick  to  refuse 
him  a  passport  to  go  out  of  Wittenberg.  Pallavicini  reproaches 
him  for  his  conduct,  as  if  he  had  been  highly  criminal,  in  resort- 
ing to  pretexts  to  secure  himself  from  the  oppression  of  a  court 
which  makes  use  of  the  most  unworthy  methods  when  it  wishes 
to  get  rid  of  its  enemies. 

The  elector  desired  that  a  commission  should  be  named,  but 
be  could  not  obtain  it ;  and  all  the  fruit  of  his  mediation  reduced 
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itsdif  to  this»  that  the  l^ate^  who  was  at  the  diet  of  Augdmif;, 
should  take  cognizance  of  the  affiiir. 

Luther  was  at  first  much  surprised  at  receiving  an  order  to 
repair  to  Augsburg,  and  to  appear  there  before  the  legate.     The 
elector,  however,  having  sent  hira  an  assurance  that  he  would  not 
suffer  him  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  he  set  out  on  foot,  with  no  other 
securities  than  letters  of  recommendation  to  some  senators^  which 
the  elector  had  procured  him.  He  had  printed  before  his  journey 
a  sermon  touching  the  abuse  of  exconununication ;  and  although 
that  sermon  was  very  innocent,  and  he  had  only  printed  it  be- 
cause un&ithful  reports  had  been  made  of  it,  the  pope's  ministers 
did  not  fail  to  take  offence,  and  to  lay  it  to  his  charge  as  a  new 
crime^  because  in  that  discourse  he  sapped  the  foundation  of  their 
Qrranny.    Luther  there  taught  ^<  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  oom- 
munbn,  with  the  church  and  with  Jesus  Christ ;  the  one  external^ 
by  assemblies,  and  by  the  sacraments ;  the  other  internal,  by  the 
Spirit,  and  by  &ith ;  that  unjust  excommunication  can  never  de- 
{Hive  a  believer  of  communion  with  Jesus  Christ,  because  it  can- 
not take  away  his  faith,  which  is  the  bond  of  it;  that  such  ex- 
communication, supported  with  patience  and  humility,  becomes 
the  greatest  of  all  virtues ;  that  the  defence  of  truth  and  righteous* 
ness  must  not  be  abandoned  through  fear  of  excommunication, 
because  that  would  be  to  deprive  one's-self  of  internal  communion 
with  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  to  preserve  an  external  communion 
with  the  church ;  that  no  one  is  damned  for  dying  in  a  state  of 
excommunication,  if  he  be  penitent ;  and  that  suffering  until 
death  so  great  a  punishment  rather  than  renounce  truth,  is  to 
die  in  a  state  of  benediction."     In  fine,  he  exhorted  the  people 
to  endure  the  chastisements  of  the  church,  even  when  they  are 
unjust,  because,  after  all,  it  is  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ  which  it 
exercises,  although  that  power  be  in  the  hands  of  Herods  and 
Pilates. 

At  the  time  Luther  set  out,  the  University  of  Wittenbeig» 
which  he  had  b^un  to  render  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
world,  wrote  to  the  pope  a  very  strong  and  respectful  letter  in  his 
favour.  This  University  conjures  the  pontiff  not  to  listen  to  the 
reports  which  the  enemies  of  Luther  spread  against  him ;  it  bears 
tesdmony  to  his  orthodoxy,  and  his  fidelity  to  the  holy  see ;  and, 
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to  give  the  greater  efficacy  to  that  recomtnendHtion,  wrote  to 
Charles  de  MiUitZi  chamberlain  of  honour  to  the  pope,  entreating 
him  to  support  it  by  his  good  offices.  But  the  recommendation 
of  the  University  was  useless.  The  pope  was  desirous  of  a  re- 
cantation ;  and  Cajetan  had  orders  to  demand  it,  and  not  to  relax 
upon  that  bead. 

Luther  suffered  much  in  the  journey  to  Augsburg;  and  before 
he  took  up  his  lodgings  with  his  brethren  the  Augustins,  it  is  not 
well  known  why  he  stayed  with  the  Carmelites.  There  is,  however, 
a  probability  that  thoee  of  his  order  were  afraid  to  afford  him  an 
asylum,  and  of  being  involved  in  his  difficulties.  Scarcdy  was 
he  arrived,  when  an  Italian,  a  domestic  of  the  cardinafs,  came  to 
see  him,  caressed  him  extremely,  and  assured  him  of  the  esteem 
and  good-will  of  his  master,'  and  of  the  great  impatience  he  f^ 
to  see  him.  Luther,  unsuspicious,  and  ignorant  tliat  the  legate 
had  received  orders  to  seize  him,  in  order  to  have  him  ccmveyed 
to  Rome,  was  so  charmed  with  the  caresses  of  the  Italian,  that 
he  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  snare,  and  delivering  him** 
self  up  to  the  cardinal,  when  his  friends  cautioned  him  to  wait,  to 
see  whether  he  were  furnished  with  a  safe-conduct  from  the  m»- 
peror,  who  was  then  at  the  chase.  The  Italian  came  again  to 
see  him  three  days  afterwards,  and  reproached  him  vehemently 
that  he  had  not  yet  been  with  his  master,  and  as  Luther  excused 
himself  upon  account  of  his  waiting  for  the  emperor's  safe-conduct, 
the  emissary,  irritated  at  having  lost  the  fruit  of  his  artifices,  said 
to  him,  <<  You  believe,  then,  that  the  elector  of  Saxony  will  take 
up  arms  out  of  love  for  you  ?"  "  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  for 
it,^  replied  Luther.  *<  And  where,  then,  do  you  design  to  abide  V* 
said  the  Italian.  ^^  Under  die  heavens,"  said  Ludier,  smiling. 
^*  If  you  had  the  pope  and  the  cardinals  in  your  hands  (added 
the  Italian),  what  would  you  do  to  them  ?"  <^  I  would  pay 
them  every  kind  of  honour,"  replied  Luther.  The  legate's  emis* 
sary  quitted  him  afler  these  words,  biting  his  fingers,  and  mutter- 
ing some  words  between  his  teeth,  which  marked  his  inward 
emotion. 

The  emperor  granted  the  safe-conduct,  and  the  cardinal  was 
as  chagrined  at  it  as  possible.  It  was  direcdy  thwarting  the 
pope,  to  take  under  protection  a  monk  whom  he  had  even  already 
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oondemned,  and  who,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  was  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  emperor.  But  the 
safe-conduct  being  sent,  the  legate  thought  it  necessary  to  dis* 
semble ;  and  that  he  might  save  at  least  his  authority,  and  dum 
merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  elector,  he  informed  him  that  he  had  con- 
sented to  it. 

Luther  appeared  in  his  presence  on  the  12th  of  October,  and 
would  have  spoken  in  a  kneeling  posture  (a  submission  suggested 
to  him  by  the  Italian),  but  the  cardinal  raised  him  up,  and  after 
having  listened  to  him  calmly  enough,  demanded  of  him  three 
things :  that  he  should  make  recantation ;  that  he  should  remain 
silent ;  and  that  he  should  abstain,  in  general,  from  everything  that 
could  give  trouble  to  the  church.  He  promised  him,  on  these 
conditions,  to  make  his  peace  with  the  pope.  The  errors  which 
he  attributed  to  him  were,  his  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  indulgences 
established  in  the  bull  of  Clement  VL,  and  teaching,  that  he  who 
received  the  sacrament  ought  to  believe  that  he  does  not  thereby 
receive  pardon,  and  that  he  is  not  justified  but  by  faith. 

Cajetan  and  Luther  judged  very  differendy  of  these  two  con- 
troversies. The  latter  thought  that  the  dispute  respecting  indul- 
gences was  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  respecting  justify 
cation ;  and  the  cardinal,  on  the  contrary,  despised  the  latter 
controversy,  and  said  to  Vinceslas  Lincius,  that  if  Luther  would 
retract  on  the  point  of  indulgences,  means  would  easily  be  found  to 
come  to  an  accommodation  on  the  other.  Staupitz,  who  had  come 
to  Augsburg  to  assist  his  friend,  wished  that  the  notaries  had 
taken  down  these  words,  which  would  have  clearly  proved  that 
the  court  of  Rome  was  very  accommodating  in  matters  of  fiuth, 
and  very  little  so  upon  what  concerned  its  own  interests. 

The  legate,  desirous  of  shewing  his  learning,  undertook  to  con- 
vince Luther,  who,  not  conceding  to  the  authority  of  the  school- 
men, required  proo&  from  the  scriptures,  or  from  counoik. 
Cajetan  .promised  them;  but  he  kept  his  promise  very  badly. 
However  learned  he  might  be  in  school*  divinity^  he  understood, 
at  that  time,  nothing  at  all  as  to  the  contents  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures. Pallavicini  himself  acknowledges  this  defect  in  the  cardinal, 
confessing  that  it  was  not  until  after  this  conference  that  he  began 
to  study  the  scriptures.     Everything  turned  upon  the  meaning 
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and  authorily  of  the  bull  of  Clement  VL,  and  the  contest  was 
smart  enough.  Questions  respecting  penitence,  remission  of  sins, 
snd  grace,  were,  however,  introduced,  but  without  coming  to 
agreement  on  any  article* 

The  next  day,  the  Idth  of  October,  Luther  presented  himself, 
for  the  second  time,  before  the  legate,  accompanied  by  four 
coanseilors  of  the  emperor,  by  a  notary,  and  by  some  witnesses. 
He  read  a  protestation  full  of  respect  for  the  Roman  church,  and 
of  submission  to  the  catholic  church,  but  he  declared,  that  being 
convinced  of  not  having  advanced  anything  which  was  not  ortho- 
dox, they  neither  could  nor  ought  to  compel  him  to  any  recantation, 
anle&B  they  convinced  him  to  the  contrary ;  that  he  was  ready 
to  give  an  account  of  his  writings  before  any  tribunal  whatever, 
bnt  that,  in  particular,  he  submitted  himself  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Universities  of  Basle,  of  Friburg,  of  Louvain,  and  of  Paris. 
The  cardinal  was  not  satisfied  with  this  protestation ;  he  resumed 
the  dispute ;  and,  without  giving  Luther  time  to  answer,  Staupitz 
rose,  and  desired  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  defend  himself  in 
writing ;  Luther  himself  requested  the  same  thing ;  adding,  that 
he  had  been  sufficiendy  disputed  with  the  day  before.  The  word 
hattledy  which  he  made  use  of,  offended  the  cardinal,  who  replied 
with  an  affected  and  pious  gentleness,  "  Son,  I  have  not  contested 
with  yon,  and  I  do  not  come  here  to  do  it ;  my  intention  has  been 
only  to  give  you  instructions,  and  to  hear  you  with  mildness,  out 
of  the  respect  which  I  have  for  the  Prince  Frederick."  Cajetan 
saw  the  &ult  he  had  committed  in  having  entered  into  dispute  with 
Luther,  and  in  not  having  confined  himself  to  the  character  of  a 
judge.  It  was  the  most  sure  and  most  easy  part.  But  he 
believed  himself  invincible  in  argument,  and  this  opinion  made 
him  rater  the  lists  with  an  adversary,  even  when  he  had  not  the 
advantage  with  which  he  flattered  himself,  and  destroyed  that 
whidi  he  should  have  preserved.  It,  is,  however^  certain,  that  he 
disputed  according  to  form ;  and  if  he  disavowed  it  at  the  moment, 
it  WHS  only  through  vexation,  and  contrary  to  the  truth.  In  the 
last  intenriew,  which  was  the  14th  of  October,  Luther  presented 
his  answer  to  the  objections  of  the  cardinal.  It  is  respectful  and 
iQoderate,  but  without  meanness  and  without  dissimulation.  Of 
indulgences,  he  said,  "  that  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  could  not 
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compose  the  treasure  of  them,  because  the  distributioD  of  these 
merits  had  never  been  committed  to  men,  and  it  was  sufficient  to 
have  repentance  and  faith  in  order  to  participate  of  them ;  that 
the  decrees  of  the  pontiff  might  contain  errors,  and  whatever  en- 
gagements were  made  to  submit  to  them  and  to  receive  them,  it 
was  always  on  the  supposition  that  they  agreed  with  the  scripture, 
and  the  ancient  fathers;  that  St.  Peter  having  been  censured  by. 
St  Paul,  there  existed  a  proof  that  the  popes  were  not  infallible ; 
that  they  themselves  had  moreover  corrected  their  own  decretals 
by  succeeding  ones ;  that  the  abbot  of  Palermo  had  shewn  that 
in  matters  of  faith,  not  only  the  council  is  above  the  pope,  but 
every  believer  who  supports  his  opinions  by  better  reasons  than 
he  does ;  that  the  extravagard  of  Clement  contained  an  evident 
falsity,  in  attributing  superabundant  merits  to  saints,  since  there 
was  no  one  who  ought  not  to  exclaim,  with  St.  Augustine,  <*  Woe 
to  the  best  life^  if  it  be  judged  without  mercy  /"  Entering,  never- 
theless, into  the  examination  of  the  bull,  he  endeavours  to  recon- 
cile it  with  the  scripture  and  his  own  sentiments ;  and  the  efforts 
which  he  made  for  that  purpose  shew  that  he  would  have  been 
very  well  pleased  not  to  embroil  himself  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
without,  however,  abandoning  the  truth. 

Upon  the  article  of  justification,  he  said,  '*  that  faith  is  only  a 
certain  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  the  words  and  promises  of  God ; 
that  this  faith  justifies  the  sinner,  because  it  is  the  condition  of  the 
grace  which  God  sheds  into  the  soul,  and  by  which  he  renders 
that  soul  righteous  and  holy."  He  concluded  his  writing  by  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  judgment  of  the  church,  and  by  earnest  entreaties 
to  the  legate  to  instruct  him,  and  to  intercede  for  him  with  the 
pope,  ^<  to  the  end  that  his  holiness  might  have  compassion  on  a 
soul  which  sought  only  the  truth,  and  which  refused  to  retracty 
only  because  it  could  not  do  it  without  prevarication.* 

The  legate  received  this  answer  with  disdain,  and  said  that  he 
would  send  it  to  the  pope.  He  resumed  the  matter  of  indulgences. 
Luther  wished  to  reply ;  but  as  he  was  continually  interrupted, 
he  finally  requested  that  the  extravagant  of  Clement  might  be 
shewn  to  him ;  adding,  that  if  it  declared  that  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  the  treasure  of  indulgences,  he  was  ready  to  retract. 
The  cardinal  imagined  he  had  now  got  the  better,  took  the  book. 
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and  reading  in  an  emphatical  tone,  came  to  the  place  where  it  is 
said,  tkat  Jems  Christ  has  acquired  a  treasure  to  the  church  mili" 
tant.  Luther  then  interrupted  him :  <<  Take  particular  notice  of 
this,"  said  he,  '*  and  weigh  these  words — he  has  acquired.  If  Jesus 
Girist  has  acquired  a  treasure  by  his  merits,  these  merits  and  that 
treasure  must  be  different  things.  The  merits  are  not  the  treasure 
of  the  church,  but  that  treasure, — viz.,  the  keys  of  the  church,  is 
acquired  by  the  merits."  The  cardinal,  who  did  not  expect  this 
objection,  was  embarrassed,  and  to  conceal  his  confusion,  pretended 
not  to  understand  it,  and  passed  rapidly  on  to  what  followed, 
Bat  Luther,  perceiving  his  artifice,  interrupted  him  a  second 
time,  and  said  to  him,  in  a  high  tone,  which  he  himself  censured 
as  disrespectful,  *<  that  his  eminence  ought  not  to  suppose  that 
the  Germans  were  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  grammar."  This 
charge  disconcerted  the  cardinal,  who  answered  it  only  by  order- 
ing Luther  cither  to  retract  or  never  to  appear  before  him. 

When  this  prelate,  however,  had  pondered  upon  the  subject, 
and  recovered  from  his  passion,  he  thought  he  had  better  not  yet 
give  up  the  matter ;  that  the  affair  might  become  of  much  greater 
consequence  than  it  had  been ;  and  that  he  might  be  rendered 
responable  for  its  bad  success.  He  then  quitted  disputation,  and 
adopted  the  method  of  negotiation.  He  sent  for  Staupitz,  and 
directed  him  toemploy  all  the  influence  which  his  age, his  authority, 
his  remonstrances,  and  his  affection,  could  have  over  the  mind  of 
Luther.  The  vicar-general  could  not,  or  dared  not,  refuse  him 
his  services ;  but  when  Cajetan  added  that  he  ought  also  to  con- 
^'nce  him  of  his  error  by  the  scriptures,  Staupitz  replied,  ^*  that 
the  enterprise  was  above  his  powers,  and  that  he  was  not  to  be 
<XHnpared  with  Luther,  either  for  genius  or  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  books." 

Staupitz  and  Lincius  laboured  with  all  their  might  to  reclaim 
Um;  and  their  mediation  was  so  powerful,  that  they  brought 
liim,  not  only  to  employ  his  friends  to  appease  the  cardinal,  but 
ako  to  write  him  a  letter  submissive  even  to  flattery.  '*  He 
therein  asked  pardon  for  the  disrespect  with  which  he  had  spoken 
of  the  pope,  excused  himself  on  account  of  the  violence  of  his  ad- 
versaries, promised  to  publish  the  apology  he  had  made  in  his 
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letter,  and  finally,  obliged  himself  to  keep  silence,  provided  his 
adversaries  restrained  themselves;  but  he  steadily  refused  to  re- 
tract ;  and  instead  of  the  authority  of  St.  Thomas,  he  submitted 
himself  to  that  of  the  church.''  Such  was  the  fruit  of  the  solici- 
tations of  Staupitz  and  Lincius ;  a  proof  that  there  is  not  a  more 
dangerous  temptation  to  magnanimity  than  the  solicitations  of 
friends.  The  vicar-general  was  a  good  man :  he  had  fortified 
Luther  in  Augsburg  itself  and  at  times  said  to  him,  ^*  Remember, 
my  brother,  that  you  have  b^un  this  undertaking  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.*'  But  he  was  too  weak  and  timid  to  support  it :  so 
much  so,  indeed,  as  to  induce  Luther  to  reproach  him,  *'  that  he 
remained  in  a  state  of  suspense  between  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
pope."  This  good  old  man  quitted  Saxony,  and  retired  to  Saltz- 
burg,  the  archbishop  of  which,  who  was  one  of  his  fi*iends,  ofibred 
him  a  suiFragan-bishopric  in  tlie  year  1516.  He  contented  him- 
self with  an  abbey,  where  he  died  in  1524. 

While  Luther  waited  the  e£fect  of  these  submissions,  he  pre- 
pared an  appeal  from  the  pope,  to  the  pope  better  informed ; 
and  having  received  no  answer  from  the  cardinal,  he  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  a  notary.  This  appeal  was  founded  upon  his  not 
having  made  a  doubt  of  any  article  of  faith,  but  only  that  of  in- 
dulgences, which  belonged  neither  to  counsel  nor  precept ;  upon 
his  having  submitted  himself  to  the  judgment  of  the  pope  or  of 
the  church ;  upon  the  partiality  of  the  judges  which  had  been 
assigned  him,  and  upon  other  reasons  of  right.  Meanwhile,  to 
soften  the  legate,  whom  that  step  did  not  fail  to  <^fend,  he  excused 
himself  in  a  letter,  and  went  out  of  Augsburg  on  the  20th  of 
October,  by  a  private  gate,  which  one  of  the  magistrates  directed 
to  be  opened  for  him.  He  was  not  acquainted  until  he  got  to 
Neuremberg  with  all  the  danger  he  had  run.  It  was  then  that 
he  was  shewn  a  copy  of  the  brief  before  mentioned,  and  which 
contained  an  order  to  Cajetan  to  arrest  him,  and  to  have  him 
conducted  to  Rome.  He  was  so  provoked  as  to  suffer  these 
words  to  escape  him,  "That  so  diabolical  a  brief  could  not  be  the 
work  of  a  pope,  and  could  not  have  been  drawn  up  but  by  a 
wicked  person.''  Staupitz  and  Lincius  set  out  soon  after  him, 
without  taking  leave  of  the  legate ;  and  the  prior  of  the  Carmel- 
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ites,  who  had  received  him  into  his  monastery,  fearing  lest  he 
should  suffer  punishment  for  Luther's  escape,  went  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  Saxony. 

When  Luther  was  in  safety,  the  notary,  not  daring  to  present 
his  appeal,  had  it  posted  up  in  the  market-place  of  Augsburg ; 
and  the  legate,  pretending  to  be  ignorant  of  it,  wrote  the  elector 
a  letter,  which,  replete  with  flattery  as  it  was,  contained  some 
disguised  menaces,  with  which  that  prince,  who  veiy  well  knew 
the  rights  of  sovereigns,  was  much  offended.  Cajetan  reproached 
him  with  having  procured  a  safe-conduct  for  an  heretic  already 
iDondemned,  and  required  him,  with  much  haughtiness,  eitlier  to 
banish  Luther  from  his  territories,  or  to  have  him  conveyed  to 
Rome.  To  punish  the  cardinal  for  his  insolence,  the  elector 
thought  it  proper  to  send  his  letter  to  Luther,  with  directions  to 
answer  it. 

When  the  issue  of  the  conference  at  Augsburg  was  known  at 
Rome,  great  murmurs  were  raised  against  the  legate.  Some 
maintained  that  he  ought  at  all  events  to  have  seized  Luther ; 
and  so  mudi  the  more,  as  having  come  without  a  safe-conduct 
he  might  have  carried  him  off  without  wounding  the  authority  of 
his  imperial  majesty.  He  was  censured  by  others  for  having 
treated  him  with  too  much  severity,  instead  of  gaining  him  by 
kindnesses  and  by  offers.  Others,  in  fine,  thought  that  the 
cardinal  ought  to  have  contented  himself  with  his  submissions, 
without  exacting  from  him  a  formal  recantation,  and  with  impos- 
ing silence  on  both  parties.  But  it  is  necessary  to  know  whether 
his  instructions  permitted  him  to  relax  so  far,  and  whether  he 
even  could,  without  discovering  too  much  weakness,  practise  any- 
thing of  the  sort  towards  a  man  condemned  by  the  pope.  The 
leal  error  of  the  cardinal  was,  his  not  having  known  the  truth; 
or  if  he  did  know  it,  his  having  preferred  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  church. 

The  elector  of  Saxony  was  extremely  divided  in  his  sentiments. 
He  bad  too  much  sense  and  penetration  not  to  perceive  that 
Luther  had  reason  to  censure  the  abuses;  and  if  he  had  not 
possessed  sufficient  knowledge  to  judge  of  them  himself,  the 
University  of  Wittenberg,  his  proper  counsellors,  and  the  solicit- 
ations of  many  bishops  and  other  learned  men,  would  have  en- 
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iglaened  him.       As  a  prince,-^otherwi8e  just,  generous,  a&d 
magnanimottSy-^he  could  not  resolve  to  abandon  a  man  widi 


whose  merit  and  innocence  he  was  well  acquainted*  But  it 
so  dangerous  for  himself,  for  his  dominions,  and  for  his  subjects, 
to  protect  him  openly,  that  prudence  did  not  peiinit  him  to  do 
it;  and  he  was  not  ignorant  that  persons  the  most  equitable 
spread  the  report  that  he  protected  Luther,  and  those  who  were 
less  so,  that  he  encouraged  him.  The  inconsistencies  whidi 
appear  in  the  proceedings  of  this  prince  were  the  consequence 
of  bis  embarrassment  and  uncertainty.  Sometimes  he  thought 
of  dismissing  Lutber;  and  there  is  a  sure  proof  of  it  in  a  letter 
from  Staupitz,  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  He  had 
given  notice,  since  the  month  of  August,  to. Cardinal  de  St* 
George,  that  he  would  not  pretend  to  be  responsible  fi>r  the 
writings  and  sermons  of  a  divine  whom  he  had  invited  into  his 
University  only  upon  the  reputation  he  possessed  for  learning 
and  orthodoxy.  All  this  might  pass  for  mere  finesse ;  but  it  b 
diflk:ult  to  conceive  that  there  was  any  such  in  the  proposal 
which  Spalatinus  made  to  Luther  by  his  order,  to  leave  his 
dominions  and  to  seek  a  retreat  elsewhere.  It  was  in  a  confer- 
ence  which  they  had  together  at  Lichtenberg,  that  l^palatinus 
made  him  the  first  overture  on  the  subject.  Aldiough  this  pro> 
posal  was  highly  distressing  in  the  present  posture  of  his  affiurs, 
Luther  was  not  terrified  at  it.  He  resolved  to  obey  the  orders 
of  the  prince  as  a  voice  from  heaven ;  he  prepared  himself  for 
exile,  as  soon  as  the  pope's  excommunication  should  arrive.  <*  I 
expect  every  day,"  said  he  to  Spalatinus,  '<  the  anathemas  firom 
Rome,  and  I  am  prepared  to  set  out,  like  Abraham,  witfaimt 
knowing  whither  I  am  going ; — ^bnt  no,"  added  he,  '<  I  know  it 
well,  for  God  is  everywhere."  He  had  thought  at  that  time 
of  withdrawing  into  France,  believing  he  should  find  protectioii 
there,  because  the  faculty  of  Paris  entertained  the  same  senti- 
ments as  himself  upon  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  upon  the 
council  of  B&le ;  besides,  the  ambassador  of  Francis  L  at  die 
diet  of  Augsburg,  had  invited  him  thither,  through  the  good  will 
and  esteem  which  he  had  conceived  for  him.  But  when  he 
acquainted  the  elector  with  his  resolution,  that  prince  changed 
his  sentiments  and  directed  him  to  stay  at  Wittenbeig.    There 
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can  be  no  doabt  but  that  this  was  agreeable  to  Luther ;  his  only 
fear  was,  that  he  should  be  fettered  by  the  politics  of  the  court, 
as  be  expressed  himself  to  Spalatinus ;  <<  I  do  not  know  what  I 
ought  to  wi^  for  if  I  stay  here,  I  shall  not  have  the  liberty  of 
saying  and  writing  what  I  think ;  whereas,  if  I  go,  I  shall  say 
everything,  and  shall  offer  my  life  to  Jesus  Christ." 

When  Luther  perceived  that  the  elector  was  resolved  not  to 
abandon  him,  he  entreated  that  prince  to  write  to  Rome  and  to 
requttt  of  the  pope  that  his  concerns  might  be  examined  and 
decided  in  Germany.     But  the  elector,  always  extremely  circum- 
spect, thought  he  ought  not  to  enter  directly  into  this  matter^ 
nor  to  commit  himself  by  asking  favours  of  the  pope,  already 
prejudiced  againsthim,  for  fear  of  drawing  a  refusal  on  himself, 
or  demands  on  the  part  of  the  pope ;  and,  what  was  much  more 
to  be  dreaded,  for  fear  of  giving  the  pontiff  a  pretence  to  entangle 
bim  in  so  delicate  an  afbir.      He  judged,  therefore,  that  die 
interference  of  the  emperor  would  be  less  suspected  and  more 
efficacious  than  his  own ;  and  he  thereupon  sent  orders  to  Ffeff- 
ioger,  his  minister,  at  the  court  of  his  imperial  majesty,  to  lay 
b^ore  him  the  conduct  which  the  legate  had  adopted  in  regard 
to  Luther,  and  the  letter  which  he  had  written  to  him  to  request 
his  intercessbn  with  the  pope,  to  the  end  that  Luther's  matter 
ihight  be  adjusted,  and  that  judges,  who  could  not  be  suspected, 
should  be  assigned  him  in  Germany.    To  this  he  added,  that 
Luther  bdng  a  good  man,  ready  to  listen  and  to  receive  whatever 
Eoltd  instructions  were  given  him,  there  was  a  manifest  injustice 
ia  forcing  him  to  a  recantation.     But,  at  the  same  time  that 
these  instructions  were  sent  to  Pfeffinger,  Luther  addressed  to 
the  elector  the  rekition  of  what  passed  in  the  conference  of  Augs- 
burg.    It  may  serve  as  an  answer  to  the  letter  which  the  cardinal 
wrote  to  the  prince.     In  it  Luther  protests  '<  that  the  elector 
never  countenanced  him  in  opposing  indulgences,  nor  encouraged 
him  to  maintain  the  dispute  he  had  begun  upon  the  subject ; 
that  he  had  never  even  wrote  concerning  it  to  any  one  but  to 
the  archbishop  of  Magdeburg  and  the  bishop  of  Brandenburg; 
because,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  religion,  he  was  not  ignorant  that 
the  cognizance  of  it  belonged  only  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal. 
He  concluded  by  assuring  Frederick,  that,  in  order  not  to  involve 
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him  in  the  misfortunes  which  were  about  to  fall  upon  himself  he 
was  resolved  to  quit  Saxony,  and  to  retire  whithersoever  the 
mercy  of  God  might  conduct  him ;  that  he -should  be  extremely 
sorry  to  expose  so  good  a  prince  to  hatred  and  dangers  which 
ought  only  to  affect  himself;  and  that,  into  whatever  place  he 
might  be  cast  by  the  tempest,  he  should  never  cease  dther  to 
remember  his  kindness,  or  to  pray  to  God  for  his  prosperity.** 

This  letter  has  been  much  criticised,  and  endeavours  have  beeo 
used  to  make  just  and  moderate  praises  pass  for  artificial  and 
interested  flattery.  But  although  that  were  true»  it  would  ill 
become  those  who  do  not  refuse  even  divine  honours  to  princes 
who  favour  them,  to  censure  such  an  eulogy.  Hie  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  Frederick  were  so  universally  known  and  esteemed,  that 
it  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  if  he  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  Rome,  he  might  have  aspired  to  an  apotheosis.  Lutber, 
however,  said  nothing  to  hb  honour  but  what  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  age  have  said.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that 
Frederick  was  a  prince  well  formed.  He  had  a  lofty  and  majestic 
air,  a  peneti*ating  understanding,  a  happy  memory,  and  an  un- 
shaken mind.  He  was,  besides,  just,  mild,  sober,  and  temperate. 
He  was  attached  to  religion,  to  the  good  of  his  subjects,  and  to 
polite  literature ;  and  it  has  been  reported  that  he  had  often  in 
his  mouth  that  fine  saying  of  Alexander,  '<  It  is  much  more  noble 
and  excellent  to  surpass  others  in  knowledge  than  in  authority 
and  riches/'  Together  with  all  this,  he  was  a  great  politician ; 
but  his  politics  were  such  as  did  not  corrupt  his  vutue.  He  was 
esteemed  by  every  one,  and  above  all,  by  Uie  emperor,  who  knew 
his  merit ;  and  he  never  permitted  his  ministers  to  acquire  that 
ascendency  which  renders  them  the  masters  of  the  prince  and 
the  state.  In  a  word,  he  was  such  as  to  be  thought  worthy  by 
posterity  to  be  distinguished  by  the  glorious  title  of  Fkederick 
THE  Wise. 

It  was  after  having  received  the  above  letter,  that  the  elector 
directed  Spalatinus  to  acquaint  Luther  from  him,  that  he  had 
only  to  remain  at  Wittenberg ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  had  a 
copy  made  thereof,  and  sent  it  to  the  legate,  accompanied  by  taa 
answer,  short  and  dry,  in  which,  without  giving  himself  the 
trouble  of  noticing  the  menaces  and  haughty  expressions  of  the 
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legate,  he  contented  himself  with  telling  him  <<  that  he  had  sent 
Luther  to  Augsburg  as  he  had  promised;  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  convince  him  of  error,  and  not  to  command  him  in 
an  absolute  manner  to  retract;  that  very  orthodox  universities 
had  assured  him  his  doctrine  was  pure ;  and  that  he  was  resolved 
not  to  deprive  that  of  Wittenberg  of  an  instructor  for  whom  it 
had  occasion/'  In  fact,  the  University  of  Wittenberg  had  re- 
quested  it  of  the  prince,  protesting,  at  the  same  time,  that  Luther 
was  perfectly  catholic. 

Prierias,  one  of  Luther's  adversaries,  chose  to  defend  his  first 
work  by  a  second,  much  worse  than  the  former.  He  therein 
collected  together  all  that  the  canonists  and  divines  of  Italy  had 
said,  however  extravagant,  relative  to  the  authority  of  the  pope. 
He  made  the  pontiff  of  Rome  the  universal  monarch  of  the 
world :  all  the  princes  are  but  his  vassals  or  his  viceroys ;  he 
alone  is  bishop  by  divine  right,  and  all  the  other  bishops  do  but 
exercise  his  authority  under  him ;  he  is  superior  to  the  universal 
church;  he  alone  has  power  to  determine  the  true  sense  of 
scripture,  and  of  the  divine  laws ;  "  and  although  he  should  carry 
offence  to  such  height  as  to  drag  the  peofde  in  crowds  into  hell, 
neither  the  universal  council,  nor  all  the  world  together,  would 
have  the  power  to  judge  and  depose  him,  supposing  he  had  been 
lawfully  elected." 

Although  a  work  so  indecent  and  extravagant  contained 
nothing,  after  all,  but  the  theology  of  Rome,  yet,  as  it  came  out 
of  season,  it  displeased  everybody,  and  even  Rome  itself.  It 
directly  tended  to  draw  the  whole  dispute  upon  the  delicate  sub- 
ject of  the  authority  of  the  popes,  the  discussion  of  which  is 
always  highly  dangerous;  to  furnish  Luther  with  the  most 
plausible  reasons  for  attacking  him,  and  to  gain  to  his  side  all 
the  equitable  and  moderate  catholics.  Great  care  was  taken, 
nevertheless,  not  to  o£fend  the  author  by  any  censure ;  he  was 
only  requested  not  to  write  any  more,  and  the  Dominicans  en- 
deavoured to  suppress  the  work. 

Luther,  however,  prevented  them  greatly  from  accomplishing 
their  design.  Prierias,  intending  to  write  against  him,  had 
actually  written  in  his  favour;  and  judging,  with  reason,  that  he 
could  do  nothing  more  advantageous  to  his  cause  than  to  publish 
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the  impious  doctrine  of  his  adversary,  and  the  maxims  of  the 
court  of  Romei  Luther  had  the  book  reprinted  at  Wittenberg; 
and  contented  himself  with  writing  a  pi*eface  to  it,  some  notes, 
and  a  conclusion,  in  which  he  did  not  observe  the  bounds  which 
he  had  hitherto  kept.     On  this  occasion  he  observed,  <<  that  if 
the.  pretensions  of  the  pope  were  such  as  Prierias  set  forth,  and  if 
the  flatterers  of  the  court  of  Rome  persevered  in  publishing  and 
maintaining  such  impieties,  it^  would  be  necessary,  in  troth,  to 
exhort  them  first  of  all  to  repent ;  but  that  after  remonstrances^ 
there  remained  no  other  remedy  but  that  of  an  exemplary  chas- 
fisement  to  avenge  the  majesty  of  princes,  and  to  exterminate 
those  monsters  who  were  desirous  of  attributing  to  the  pope  the 
rights  of  God  and  all  sovereigns.''     He  added,  ^<  if  this  be  what 
they  teach  at  Rome,  and  if  the  pope  and  the  cardinals  are 
informed  of  it,  of  which  I  cannot  persuade  myself,  I  here  boldly 
dedare  that  antichrist  is  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God ;  that 
he  reigns  at  Rome,  that  Babylon,  clothed  in  purple !  and  that  the 
court  of  Rome  is  the  synagogue  of  Satan."     He  concluded  his 
preface  with  these  words :  '^  Adieu  unhappy  Rome !     Lost  and 
blasphemous  Rome !    The  indignation  of  God  is  risen  upon  thee 
to  the  utmost  height,  which  thou  hast  but  too  well  deserved.   Far 
from  receiving  any  advantage  from  the  prayers  which  have  been 
made  for  thee,  thou  hast  become  more  wicked  by  their  means. 
The  wounds  of  Babylon  have  been  dressed,  but  she  has  not  been 
healed.     Let  us  now  desist.     Let  her  be  the  resort  of  dragons^ 
evil  spirits,  and  monsters ;  let  her  remain  in  everlasting  confusion. 
She  is  full  of  idols,  of  misers,  of  traitors,  of  apostates,  of  infomous 
persons,  of  robbers,  of  Simons,  and  is,  as  it  were,  a  new  pantheon 
of  impiety.     Farewell,  reader;  pardon  my  grief  and  compas- 
sionate it." 

However  violent  these  imprecations  were,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  condemn  them.  They  are  only  minds  indifierent  about  re- 
ligion, who,  colouring  their  secret  impiety  with  false  moderation, 
dare  to  censure  the  indignation  of  a  servant  of  God  in  such 
a  conjuncture.  For,  who  can  endure,  without  a  holy  wrath,  that 
to  a  vicious  and  mortal  man  should  be  attributed  the  glory  and  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Divinity ;  that  he  should  be  made  the  arbiter 
of  truth  and  of  tlie  salvation  of  souls ;  and  that  the  foundatioas 
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of  public  security  should  be  overthrown,  by  giving  him  an  im- 
mediate sovereignty  over  all  the  states  of  the  world,  in  quality  of 
the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ?  After  all,  does  not  the  famous  in-' 
scription  of  Louis  XII.,  Perdam  Babybmis  Noynen,  include  all 
that  Luther  has  said,  however  strong  it  may  be?  Meanwhile, 
although  Prierias's  book  appeared  that  year,  there  is  great  pro- 
bttUlity  that  the  litde  works  with  which  Luther  accompanied  it, 
when  he  had  it  reprinted,  were  not  composed,  or  at  least  pub- 
lished, until  the  year  1520,  when  he  saw  he  had  been  con- 
demned at  Rome,  and  that  neither  justice  nor  reformation  were 
longer  to  be  expected  on  the  part  of  a  court  resolved  to  maintain 
abuses  at  all  events. 

Very  different  sentiments  were  expressed  upon  what  had  passed 
at  tbe  conference  of  Augsburg.     As  Luther  posstesed  the  favour 
of  the  public,  the  greater  part  gave  him  the  advantage ;  but  the 
partisans  of  the  pope,  consulting  only  their  own  interest,  declared 
tbe  contrary.      To  overthrow   these  false  prejudices,    Luther 
printed  the  acts  of  the  conference.     The  elector,  ^o  had  at 
first  consented  to  it,  changed  his  mind.     Although  he  protected 
Luther,  he  wished  still  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  die  court  of 
Rome.    He  therefore  sent  a  counter  order,  but  it  came  too  late. 
The  printing  of  the  acts  was  finished ;  and  the  first  sheets  already 
distributed.     For  such,  indeed,  was  the  usual  destiny  of  Luther's 
works.    The  public,  who  expected  them  with  extreme  impatience, 
tore  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  booksellers ;  which  evidently 
shews  how  much  the  ancient  superstitions  were  hated,  and  the 
reformation  desired.     He  gave,  not  only  the  relation  of  all  that 
passed  at  Augsburg,  but  he  added  very  free  reflections,  in  which 
he  began  to  question  whether  the  authority  of  the  pope  over  all 
the  churches  be  fully  proved  by  those  words  of  Jesus  Christ : 
<«  Thou  art  Peter ;  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church.*' 
He  had  not  before  proceeded  so  far.     Besides  these  acts,  as 
he  every  day  expected  excommunication,  he  thought  it  proper 
to  draw  up  a  new  appeal  to  the  council.     But  as  he  did  not  wish 
that  this  writing  should  be  published  before  the  excommunication 
should  arrive,  he  forbade  the  printer  to  issue  any  copy  of  it 
without  his  order*     He  was  not  able  to  enforce  this.     The  piece 
became  public  as  soon  as  printed.     This  was  a  new  offence  to  the 
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pope,  although,  in  &ct,  there  was  nothing  in  that  appeal  which 
was  not  catholic,  because  it  solely  established  the  superiority  of 
the  council  above  the  pope. 

The  court  of  Rome  did  not  proceed  so  fast  as  Luth^  appre- 
bended.  It  perceived  that  it  had  been  precipitate  as  to  die 
citation,  in  having  proceeded  without  being  well  acquainted 
either  with  the  character  of  Luther  or  the  disposition  cf  the 
people.  But  when  it  had  considered  his  firmness  before  the 
cardinal,  the  applause  which  he  publicly  received,  and  the 
protection  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  which  began  to  shew  itself, 
and  which  might  engage  other  powers  in  his  interests,  it  judged 
that  it  ought  to  keep  back  its  thunder  for  some  time,  in  order 
that  the  apprehension  entertained  of  it  might  give  weight  to  the 
negotiation.  It  was  desirous,  therefore,  on  one  side,  to  maintain 
its  indulgences,  the  discredit  of  which  was  near  drying  up  one  of 
the  principal  sources  of  its  riches ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  make  the 
last  efforts  to  gain  Luther,  supposing  that  it  was  impossible  to 
oblige  the  elector  to  give  him  up.  Under  this  idea  the  pope 
issued  a  bull,  dated  the  9th  of  November,  in  which  he  established 
the  doctrine  of  indulgences  upon  the  immemorial  usage  of  the 
church,  and  ordered  that  they  should  be  preached  up  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  lake  sententiiB.  Great  tenderness  was  shewn 
to  the  honour  of  Luther,  who  was  not  named  in  it,  and  he  had 
also  the  satis&ction  to  see  himself  justified,  at  least  in  part,  since 
his  adversaries  were  there  taxed  <<  with  having  infused  errors  into 
the  minds  of  many,  although  they  had  been  sent  to  preach  the 
word  of  God."  But  this  bull  had  scarcely  any  effect  It  re- 
quired more  than  the  authority  of  the  pope  to  reinstate  indul- 
gences in  their  ancient  reputation ;  and  those  who  preached  them 
derived  thence  scarcely  any  other  firuit  than  contempt  and 
ridicule.  As  for  Luther,  he  saw  with  pleasure  that  the  court  of 
Rome  began  to  be  softened ;  but  he  was  very  fiu*  firom  fidling 
into  the  snare  that  was  laid  for  him.  For  as  he  had  submitted  to 
the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  as  that  pontiff  had  just  decided  in 
favour  of  indulgences,  without  making  any  stroke  at  his  reputation, 
it  afforded  him  a  fair  opportunity  to  make  an  honourable  retreat, 
by  writing  to  the  pope  that  he  submitted  to  his  bull,  and  would 
say  no  more  about  indulgences:  but  the  knowledge  he  had  ac- 
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quired  did  not  permit  him  to  adopt  this  measure,  and  the 
n^tiaticm  was  as  ineffectual  as  the  bull.  Charles  de  Miltitz,  of 
an  ancient  house  of  M isnia,  chamberlain  of  honour  to  the  pope, 
came  into  Germany  under  pretext  of  being  obliged  to  do  so  upon 
his  private  affairs,  but  in  reality  upon  those  of  his  master.  He 
arrived  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1518,  and  entered  upon  a 
negotiation,  which  continued  for  s^  length  of  time,  and  which, 
apparently,  would  have  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  if  he  had  known  how  to  profit  by  it.  This  shall  be 
related  in  a  future  lecture ;  but  before  we  proceed  further,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  take  some  little  notice  of  Luther's  associates  in 
the  work  of  reform ;  and  this  I  purpose  to  make  the  subject  of  the 
next  lecture. 
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Brief  notices  of  Luther^ s  associates  in  the  work  of  reformatim'^ 
Ulric  Zuinfflius — Erasmus — Philip  Melancthon — CarlosUbdins — 
George  Spalatinus — and  John  (Ecolampadius.  A.D.  1500 — 1600* 

Hating,  in  the  two  preceding  lectures,  traced  the  rise  o£  the 
Lutheran  reformation,  and  narrated  the  principal  incidents 
which  cxxurred  during  its  first  and  second  years,*  I  shall  occupy 
the  present  lecture  with  some  general  account  of  several  learned 
men  whom  the  providence  of  God  raised  up  to  assist  Luther  in 
%hting  the  battles  of  reform  against  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  this 
is  the  more  necessary,  as  we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  mention 
their  names,  and  advert  to  their  proceedings,  as  we  go  on.  And 
among  these  worthies,  the  individual  who  claims  our  first  r^ard, 
is  ZuiNGLius,  a  native  of  Swisserland.  Of  this  learned  man  and 
intrepid  reformer,  it  is  due  to  him  to  say,  that  he  was  rather 
Luther's  forerunner  than  his  follower;  inasmuch  as  he  had 
been  engaged  in  correcting  the  doctrine  and  corrupt  practices 
of  the  churches  of  Swisserland  before  the .  time  that  Luther 
commenced  the  same  good  work  in  Germany.  Of  this  fact 
Zuinglius  produced  public  proofs  and  living  witnesses.  He  could 
not  allow  himself,  therefore,  to  be  termed  a  Lutheran.  Not  that 
he  felt  any  disposition  to  withhold  justice  from  Luther,  but 
because  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  himself.  He  had  formed 
the  design  of  reforming  the  abuses  in  the  church  some  time 

•  A.D.  1517  and  1518. 
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before  Luther  was  led,  as  it  were  by  accident,  to  adopt  that 
measure.  Besides,  he  had  drawn  no  part  of  his  knowledge  from 
die  German  reformer,  but  from  the  Bible  itself,  which  he  had 
been  led  to  study  deeply;  and  from  thence  he  was  taught  to  per- 
ceive the  abounding  errors  and  abuses  which  had  crept  in,  and 
which  had  given  men  such  erroneous  ideas  of  the  Christian 
religion.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  to  knowledge  extraordinary 
for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he  joined  a  candour,  a  prudence,  a 
rectitude  of  conduct,  and  a  grandeur  of  soul,  which  entitle  him 
to  the  highest  praise.  He  has  been  unjustly  defamed,  not  only 
by  the  catholics,  but  by  those  who,  being  themselves  engaged  in 
the  same  design,  ought  to  have  done  him  the  more  justice;  but 
pride,  oivy,  and  malice,  have  prompted  the  followers  of  Luther 
to  withhold  from  him  the  tribute  of  praise  to  which  he  is  fairly 
entitled. 

Ulric  Zuinglius  was  born  on  the  first  of  January,  1484,  at 
Wildhausen  in  the  county  of  Tockenburg,  situated  upon  the 
borders  of  the  lake  of  Zurich,  and  of  which  his  father  was  bailiffs 
The  family  from  which  he  sprang  moved  in  a  respectable  staiioa' 
io  society;  and  until  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  ten,  he  was  brought 
up  with  one  of  his  uncles,  who  was  a  clergyman,  and  a  man 
of  learning  and  probity.  He  was  then  committed  to  the  tuition 
of  Binzilius,  who  was  skilled  in  the  art  of  instructing  youth,  and 
at  that  time  residing  at  Basle.  But  as  he  made  an  astonishing 
progress  in  a  very  short  time,  this  preceptor  wrote  to  his  father 
to  acquaint  him,  that  having  nothing  more  which  he  could  teach 
his  son,  it  would  be  proper  to  send  him  to  a  college,  where  he 
could  pursue  studies  more  suitable  to  his  genius.  He  was  ac* 
cordingly  removed  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  Henry 
Lupulus  who  taught  the  belles  lettres  and  poetry  at  Berne,  and 
who  was  the  first  that  opened  a  college  for  the  liberal  sciences  in 
Swisserland. 

After  some  time  spent  at  this  seminary,  where  he  made  an 
astonbhing  progress,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Dominicans, 
who  formed  the  design  of  engaging  him  in  dieir  order ;  but  his 
fitther  and  uncle  would  not  allow  it,  and  he  was  sent  to  study 
phSosophy  at  Vienna,  where  he  passed  two  years,  under  a  pro- 
iea»r  of  great  reputation  at  that  period.     This  person  was 
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Thomas  Wittenbach,  who  had  quitted  the  University  of  Tubingen, 
to  teach  in  that  of  Basle.  This  learned  man  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  corruptions  which  abounded  in  his  age,  and  particularly  that 
of  the  sale  of  indulgences,  which  he  had  the  courage  occasionaUy 
to  oppose.  It  appears  by  a  letter  which  Zuinglius  wrote  to  him 
in  1523,  that  this  good  old  man  was  disgusted  with  scholastic 
divinity.  ^*  You  have  reason,**  says  Zuinglius  to  him,  <<  to  com- 
plain of  us,  one  and  the  other,  for  having  consumed  our  time  so 
uselessly  in  the  frivolous  subtleties  of  the  schools.  You  must  not, 
however,  be  uneasy  on  my  account :  it  is  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  calamities  of  the  age.  But  our  repentance  will  serve  as 
a  motive  and  example  to  others,  who  possess  an  elevation  and 
freedom  of  mind,  not  to  amuse  themselves  with  things  which  we 
feel  joy  at  having  quitted,  accompanied  with  regret  at  not  having 
done  it  sooner." 

Zuinglius  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  at  Basle,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  years,  preached  for  the  first  time  at  Rapperswyl  in 
the  territory  of  Zurich,  received  soon  after  the  order  of  priest- 
hood, and  said  his  first  mass  in  his  own  country  on  St.  Michael's 
day,  1506.  He  was  afterwards  chosen  pastor  of  Elaris,  where  he 
exercised  his  ministry  for  ten  years,  and  here  it  was  that  this 
great  man  applied  himself  entirely  to  study.  He  learned  Hebrew 
under  Andrew  Bretenstein,  read  the  scriptures  diligently,  con- 
sulted the  fathers,  and  with  his  own  hand  wrote  out  the  epistles  of 
Paul  in  Greek,  adding  remarks  taken  from  Origen,  from  Am- 
brose, and  from  St.  Jerome,  the  original  of  which  has  been  pre- 
served, as  Bullenger  relates,  who  had  seen  the  volume  in 
Zuinglius's  own  hand-writing.  He  formed  common-places  of 
divinity,  with  the  sentiments  of  the  fathers  upon  each  point,  and 
did  not  neglect  the  study  of  the  modern  divines,  but,  above  all, 
of  Picus,  of  Mirandola,  whom  he  highly  valued.  He  read  the 
ancient  philosophers,  Aristotle  and  Plato ;  took  delight  in  Seneca, 
whom  he  termed  the  "gardener  of  souls,"  learned  Valerius 
Maximus  by  heart,  in  order  to  have  always  present  the  history  of 
great  men ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  his  style,  and  becom* 
ing  an  orator,  he  took  care  to  read  Sallust  and  Horace  among 
the  Latins,  and  Thucydides  and  Lucian  among  the  Greeks.  A 
judgment  may  be  formed  by  these  studies  of  the  taste  and  genius 
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of  Zuinglius,  and  how  well  qualified  he  was  for  the  work  to  which 
Providence  had  destined  him* 

This  is  not  the  place  to  pursue  his  history,  and  having  briefly 
introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  reader,  I  shall  only  add,  that 
he  was  a  noble  monument  of  faithfulness  in  the  cause  of  God 
and  truth.  Though  not  alike  &med  with  the  German  reformer, 
he  may  justly  rank  his  equal  in  piety,  and  in  learning  his  su- 
perior. From  his  youth  he  had  been  shocked  at  the  established 
soperstitions  around  him;  and  ere  Luther  had  taken  the  field, 
Zuinglius  had  begun  to  explain  the  scriptures  to  the  people,  and 
to  censure,  with  great  fidelity,  though  with  becoming  temper,  the 
oomiptions  of  the  church  of  Rome.  His  scientific  attainments 
and  holy  conversation  commanded  the  distinguishing  respect  of 
his  countrymen,  among  whom  his  example  was  as  eminendy 
good,  as  his  abilities  and  labours  were  confessedly  great.  The 
▼ery  causes  which  roused  the  zeal  of  Luther  acted  upon  him  in 
a  similar  way.  An  impudent  Italian  was  carrying  on  the  same 
shameful  traffic  in  indulgences,  in  Swiaserland,  and  met  with  as 
warm  an  opposer  in  Zuinglius  as  Tetasel  had  found  in  Luther. 
Nor  was  he  a  man  of  a  less  intrepid  spirit,  though  tempered  with 
greater  self-KX)mmand,  and  in  point  of  extensive  knowledge,  as 
appears  by  his  works,  pre-eminent.  To  him  Swisserland  was 
mainly  indebted  for  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  his  powerfiil  ex- 
hortations induced  the  magistracy  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  Rome, 
and  assert  their  liberty. 

The  fiillowing  may  be  considered  an  epitome  of  the  doctrinal 
tenets  maintained  by  Zuinglius,  and  his  brethren,  the  Swiss 
reformers.  1.  That  the  New  Testament  is  the  only  rule  of  faith. 
2.  That  the  church  is  the  communion  of  saints.  3.  That  we 
ought  to  acknowledge  no  head  of  the  church  but  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  4.  That  all  traditions  are  to  be  rejected.  5.  That  there 
is  no  other  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  6.  That  we 
have  need  of  no  other  intercessor  with  God,  but  Jesus  Christ. 
7.  That  all  sorts  of  meat  may  be  eaten  at  all  times.  8*  That 
Ae  habits  of  monks  smell  of  hypocrisy.  9.  That  marriage  is 
free  to  all  sorts  of  men,  clergy  as  well  as  laity ;  that  no  man  is 
called  to  make  a  vow  of  chastity.  10.  That  excommunication 
is  the  act  of  the  whole  church,  and  is  not  to  be  inflicted  by  the 
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bishop  alone.  I L  That  the  power  which  the  pope  and  biBbofw 
assume  to  themselves  is  arrant  pride,  and  hath  no  foundation  in 
scripture.  12.  That  none  can  forgive  sins  but  God,  and  that 
confession  of  sins  to  a  priest  b  oi^y  to  beg  his  ghostly  advice. 
13.  That  the  scripture  teaches  no  such  place  as  purgatory,  &c. 

Zuinglius  differed  from  Luther  on  the  subject  of  the  eucharist ; 
for  while  the  latter  advocated  a  modification  of  the  Roman 
catholic  real  presence,  the  former  r^;arded  it  as  a  simple  com- 
mtmoration  of  the  death  of  the  Saviour.  This  difference  of 
sentiment  gave  rise  to  a  protracted  controversy  between  the 
Saxon  and  Swiss  reformers,  which  terminated  in  a  sort  of  oom- 
promise  as  to  the  observance  of  personal  moderation,  but  it  has 
ever  since  formed  a  barrier  U>  communion  between  the  Lutherans 
and  the  Calvinists. 

The  labours  of  Zuinglius  were  employed  in  expounding  the 
book  of  Genesis,  together  with  the  first  twenty»four  chapters  of 
the  book  of  Exodus,  with  most  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment ;  besides  which,  he  gave  new  versions  of  the  book  of  Psalms^ 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah.  All  his  writings  were 
very  learned  and  excellent. 

Zuinglius,  a  short  time  before  his  decease,  addressed  a  letter 
of  admonition  to  William  Farel,  one  of  his  fellow-labourers  in 
the  cause  of  reform,  earnestly  exhorting  him  <<  to  be  prudent, 
and  not  rashly  expose  himself  to  danger,  but  to  be  careful  of 
himself,  for  the  Lord's  further  service."  Thankful  for  such  an 
admonition,  he  wrote  in  reply,  "  Take  care  of  yo/wne^  also,  for 
far  greater  danger  threatens  you  tlian  me."  The  warning 
arrived  too  late ;  Zuinglius  had  already  fidlen  in  the  contest  for 
the  truth. 

Another  of  the  cotemporaries  of  Luther,  but  of  a  far  less 
decided  character  than  Zuinglius,  was  Erasmus,  a  great  restorer 
of  letters,  and,  in  point  of  human  learning,  one  of  the  most  illus* 
trious  men  of  that,  or  perhaps  any  other  age. 

Erasmus,  whom  the  keenness  of  his  wit,  the  acuteness  of  his 
genius,  and  the  extent  of  hb  learning,  raised  to  the  pinnacle  of 
universal  admiration,  had,  before  Luther  arose,  begun  to  sharpen 
the  shafts  of  ridicule  against  the  monkish  ignorance  and  abases 
that  prevailed.     By  his  writings  he  had  greatly  loosened  the 
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shackles  of  blind  veneration  for  the  mendicant  tribesj  and  in  a 
measure,  prepared  men's  minds  for  the  reformation.  To  him, 
Luther,  Melancthon,  and  other  reformers,  warmly  addressed 
themselves.  He  answered  them  with  civility  and  courtesy,  but 
with  most  wary  caution  not  to  commit  himself  as  a  favourer  of 
their  cause,  though  he  professed  to  admit  the  chief  doctrines 
which  they  promulged,  and  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  a 
reform,  to  which,  indeed,  no  man  had  more  contributed  by  their 
writings  than  himself.  Yet  he  dreaded  a  rupture  with  the  pontiff, 
aod  flattered  himself  that  the  object  would  be  accomplished  by 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  without  violence.  He  would  have  been 
content  with  some  concessions,  and  trembled  at  the  rude  hand 
of  hasty  reform.  His  study  and  books  delighted  him  more  than 
the  activity  of  a  labourer  in  the  vineyard ;  and  his  temper  in- 
disposed him  for  the  stormy  ocean  which  Luther  dared  to  brave. 
He  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  good  intentions  of  Luther,  and  in 
one  of  his  epistles  expresses  his  belief  that  ^*  Providence  had 
raised  him  up  to  reform  mankind ;"  and  though  he  shunned  all 
intimacy  that  would  have  exposed  him  to  reproach,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  condemn  the  injustice  and  folly  of  the  treatment  which 
Luther  had  received  from  the  pope ;  and  plainly  manifested  his 
apprehensions,  that  the  enmity  of  the  priesthood,  more  than  any 
real  errors  of  the  monk,  was  the  cause  of  his  condemnation.  He 
dreaded,  also,  that  the  precipitancy  of  Luther  would  hasten  his 
death,  as  it  had  done  many  other  preceding  witnesses  of  the 
truth,  and  that  the  consequences  would  be  fatal  to  the  cause  of 
reform.  He  maintained  a  cautious  reserve  on  the  subject  of 
Luther's  writings,  and  though  he  sometimes  condemned  the  man, 
because  the  church  had  condemned  him,  and  often  censured  the 
violence  of  his  proceedings,  he  declined  answering  the  reformer, 
to  which  he  was  greatly  urged  by  the  papal  party,  and  left  that 
honour  to  the  Universities,  the  Dominicans,  and  the  Franciscans, 
pretending  unwillingness  to  rob  them  of  the  glory.  In  fact,  in 
inany  things  Erasmus  was  with  the  reformers,  and  saw  as  clearly 
the  need  of  a  reformation  as  they  did.  But  he  was  a  man  of  a 
studious  turn  and  timid  spirit;  and  however  much  his  mind 
inclined  to  one  side,  his  dread  of  consequences  bent  him  as  much 
to  the  other,  and  kept  him  suspended  between  the  attracting 
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magnets.      Hus,  feared  by  both  parties,  cordially  loved  by 
neither,  suspected  by  all,  he  obtained  not  the  favour  of  Rome, 
but  was  left  to  languish  in  indigence;  and  he  shared  but  litde  of 
the  glory  of  reformation  by  meanly  shrinking  from  the  cross. 
Erasmus  was  bom  at  Rotterdam,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1467. 
In  his  first  years  he  was  a  chorister  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Utrecht     When  nine  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  Daventer,  in 
Gelderland,  at  that  time  one  of  the  best  sch<K>ls  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  most  free  from  the  barbarism  of  the  age,  and  here 
his  parts  very  soon  began  to  display  themselves.     He  appre- 
hended, as  it  were  by  intuition,  whatever  was  taught  him,  and 
retained  it  so  perfectly,  that  in  his  studies  he  far  outstripped  all 
his  companions.     His  memory  is  said  to  have  been  so  prodigious, 
that  he  was  able  to  say  all  Terence  and  Horace  by  heart 
Having  finished  his  education,  his  friends  forced  him  into  a 
monastery,  in  which,  as  he  tells  us,  he  lost  three  years  of  his  life, 
having  an  utter  aversion  to  the  monastic  state.     A  monastery,  as 
monasteries  then  were,  and  such  as  Erasmus  afterwards  describes 
them,  devoid  of  all  good  learning  and  sound  religion,  could  not 
but  be  an  irksome  place  to  a  man  of  his  turn.     No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  Erasmus  grew  heartily  tired  of  them.    *^  They 
were*'  says  he,  "  places  of  impiety  rather  than  religion,  where 
everything  was  done  to  which  a  depraved  inclination  could  lead, 
and  that  under  the  mask  of  piety,  and  where  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible for  any  one  to  keep  himself  pure  and  unspotted.''    Sickened 
with  disgust,  he  obtained  leave  {ix>m  his  superior  to  live  with  the 
archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  in  1492  he  took  priest's  orders. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Paris,  and  studied  in  the  coU^  of 
Montaign,  supporting  himself  by  giving  private  lectures,  and 
had  among  his  pupils  some  Englishmen,  who  persuaded  him  to 
visit  England.     Hither,  therefore,  he  came  in  1497,  and  passed 
some  time  with  great  satisfaction,  for  he  formed  an  intimacy  with 
several  literary  characters  in  this  country.    When  Luther  com- 
menced the  reformation,  Erasmus  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory* 
His  writings,  which  by  that  time  were  numerous,  had  spread  his 
fame  abroad,  and  his  acquaintance  was  universally  courted  by 
the  learned.      He  had  returned  to  the  Netherlands  in  1514,  and 
visited  by  invitation,  Charles  V.,  who  conferred  on  him  the  title 
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of  counsellor,  with  a  salary.  In  1516,  he  published,  at  Basle, 
an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, and  notes.  Basle  from  this  time  became  his  principal 
residence,  and  the  place  where  many  of  his  works  were  printed. 
These  works  were  read  and  praised  by  Luther  and  all  the  friends 
of  the  reformation,  and  excited,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  violent 
displeasure  of  the  bigots  of  the  catholic  church.  In  1524, 
Erasmus  published  a  treatise,  <^  De  libere  Arbitrio,"  in  opposi- 
tion to  something  that  Luther  had  written  on  predestination, 
and  as  it  serves  to  bring  prominently  before  us  the  sentiments  of 
the  great  reformer  on  this  cardinal  point — the  hinge  on  which 
the  controversy  between  the  Arminians  and  Calvinists  turn,  I 
will  here  take  the  liber^  to  introduce  Luther's  spirited  reply. 

Erasmus  had  started  an  objection  to  this  effect :  <<  What  can 
be  more  useless  than  to  publish  this  paradox  to  the  world, — 
namely,  that  whatever  we  do,  is  done,  not  by  virtue  of  our  own 
free  will,  but  in  a  way  of  necessity  ?  &c.  What  a  wide  gap  does 
the  publication  of  this  tenet  open  among  men  for  the  commission 
of  all  ungodliness  ?  What  wicked  person  will  reform  his  life  ? 
Who  will  dare  to  believe  himself  a  favourite  of  Heaven  ?  Who 
will  fight  against  his  own  corrupt  inclinations?  Therefore, 
where  is  there  either  the  need  or  the  utility  of  spreading  these 
notions,  from  whence  so  many  evils  seem  to  flow  ?" 

To  this  Luther  triumphantly  replies : — 

<<  If,  my  Erasmus,  you  consider  these  paradoxes  (as  you  term 
them)  to  be  no  more  than  the  inventions  of  men ;  why  are  you 
so  extraordinarily  heated  on  the  occasion  ?  In  tliat  case,  your 
aif^ments  affect  not  me  ;  for  there  is  no  person  now  living  in  the 
world  who  is  a  more  avowed  enemy  to  the  doctrines  of  men  than 
myself.  But,  if  you  believe  the  doctrines  in  debate  between  us 
to  be  (as  indeed  they  are)  the  doctrines  of  God ;  you  must  have 
bid  adieu  to  all  sense  of  shame  and  decency  thus  to  oppose  them. 
I  will  not  ask,  whither  is  the  modesty  of  Erasmus  fled  ?  But, 
which  is  much  more  important,  where,  alas  I  are  your  fear  and  re- 
verence of  the  Deity,  when  you  roundly  declare,  that  this  branch 
of  truth,  which  he  has  revealed  from  heaven,  is  at  best  tuelessj  and 
unnecessary  to  be  known  ?  What !  shall  the  glorious  Creator  be 
taught  by  you  his  creature  what  is  fit  to  be  preached,  and  what 
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to  be  suppressed  ?  Is  the  adorable  God  so  very  defective  in  wis* 
dom  and  prudence,  as  not  to  know,  till  you  instruct  him,  what 
would  be  tuefvl^  and  what  pernicious  ?  Or  could  not  He,  whose 
understanding  b  infinite,  foresee,  previous  to  his  revektiou  of  this 
doctrine,  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  his  revealing  it,  till 
those  consequences  were  pointed  out  by  you  ?  You  cannot,  yoa 
dare  not,  say  this.  If  tlien  it  was  the  divine  pleasure  to  make 
known  these  things  in  his  word,  and  to  bid  his  messengers  pub- 
lish them  abroad,  and  to  leave  the  consequences  of  their  so  doing 
to  the  wisdom  and  providence  of  Him  in  whose  name  they  speak, 
and  whose  message  they  declare,  who  art  thou,  O  Erasmus,  that 
thou  shouldst  reply  against  God,  and  say  to  the  Almi^ty,  what 
doest  thou  ?  St«  Paul,  discoursing  of  God,  declareth  preremptorily, 
whom  lie  will  he  hardeneth :  and  again,  God  willing  to  shew  his 
wrathj  &c«  And  the  apostle  did  not  write  this  to  have  it  stifled 
among  a  few  persons,  and  buried  in  a  corner;  but  wrote  it  to  the 
Christians  at  Rome ;  which  was,  in  effect,  bringing  this  doctrine 
upon  the  stage  of  the  whole  world ;  stamping  an  universal  impnr 
matur  upon  it;  and  publi:»hing  it  to  believers  at  large,  throughout 
the  earth.  What  can  sound  harsher  in  the  uncircumcised  ears  of 
carnal  men,  than  those  words  of  Christ,  Many  are  called^  but  few 
are  chosen  9  and  elsewhere,  /  know  whom  I  have  chosen  ?  No«r 
these  and  similar  assertions  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  are  the  very 
positions  which  you,  O  Erasmus,  brand  as  useless  and  hurtful 
You  object,  if  these  things  are  so,  who  will  amend  his  life  ?  I 
answer,  without  the  Holy  Ghost  no  man  can  amend  his  life  to 
purpose.  Reformation  is  but  varnished  hypocrisy,  unless  it  pro- 
ceed from  grace.  The  elect  and  truly  pious  are  amended  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  :  and  those  of  mankind  who  are  not  amended  by 
him  will  perish.  You  ask,  moreover,  who  will  dare  to  believe 
himself  the  favourite  of  Heaven  ?  I  answer,  It  is  not  in  a  man's 
own  power  to  believe  himself  such,  upon  just  grounds,  till  he  is 
enabled  from  above.  But  the  elect  shall  be  so  enabled :  they 
shall  be  enabled  to  believe  themselves  to  be  what  indeed  they  are- 
As  for  the  rest,  who  are  not  endued  with  faith,  they  shall  perish, 
raging  and  blaspheming,  as  you  do  now.  But,  say  you,  these 
doctrines  open  the  door  to  ungodliness?  I  answer,  whatever 
door  they  may  open  to  the  impious  and  profane,  yet  they  open  a 
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door  of  righteousness  to  the  elect  and  holy,  and  shew  them  the 
way  to  heaven,  and  the  path  of  access  unto  God.  Yetyou  would 
have  vs  abstain  from  the  mention  of  these  grand  doctrines,  and 
leasee  owr  people  in  the  dark  as  to  their  election  of  God ;  th€f 
consequence  of  which  would  be,  that  every  man  would  bolster 
fahnself  up  with  a  delusive  hope  of  a  share  in  that  salvation  which 
is  supposed  to  lie  open  to  all ;  and  thus  genuine  humility,  and 
the  practical  fear  of  God,  would  be  kicked  out  of  doors.  This 
would  be  a  pretty  way  indeed  of  stopping  up  the  gap  Erasmus 
complains  of  f  Instead  of  closing  up  the  door  of  licentiousness, 
as  is  fidsdy  pretended,  it  would  be  in  fact  opening  a  gulf  into 
file  nethermost  helL  Still  you  urge^  where  is  either  the  necessity 
or  utility  of  preaching  predestination  ?  God  himself  teaches  it, 
and  commands  us  to  teach  it ;  and  that  is  answer  enough.  We 
tare  not  to  arraign  the  Deity,  and  bring  the  motives  of  his  will  to 
the  test  of  human  scrutiny,  but  simply  to  revere  both  him  and  it. 
He,  who  alone  is  alUwise  and  all-just,  can  in  reality  (however 
things  appear  to  us)  do  wrong  to  no  man ;  neither  can  he  do  any- 
thing unwisely  or  rashly.  And  this  consideration  will  suffice  to 
silence  all  the  objections  of  truly  religious  persons.  However,  let 
ns,  for  argument*  sake,  go  a  step  further.  I  will  venture  to  assign, 
over  and  above,  two  very  important  reasons  why  these  doctrines 
should  be  publicly  taught :  1st.  For  the  humiliation  of  our  pride, 
and  the  manifestation  of  divine  grace.  God  hath  assuredly  pro* 
mised  his  fitvours  to  the  truly  humble.  By  the  truly  humbk^  I 
mean  those  who  are  endued  with  repentance  and  despair  of 
saving  themselves :  for  a  man  can  never  be  said  to  be  truly  peni- 
tent and  humble,  till  he  is  made  to  know  that  his  salvation  is  not 
suspended  in  any  measure  whatever,  on  his  own  strengdi,  machi- 
nations,  endeavours,  free  will  or  works ;  but  entirely  depends  on 
the  free  pleasure,  purpose,  determination,  and  efficiency  of  another, 
even  of  God  alone.  Whilst  a  man  is  persuaded  that  he  has  it  in 
his  own  power  to  contribute  anything,  be  it  ever  so  little,  to  hb 
own  salvation,  he  remains  in  carnal  confidence ;  he  is  not  a  self- 
despairer,  and  therefore  he  is  not  duly  humbled  before  God ;  so 
fiir  from  it,  that  he  hopes  some  favourable  juncture  or  oppor- 
tunity will  offer,  when  he  may  be  able  to  lend  an  helping  hand  to 
the  business  of  hb  salvation.     On  the  contrary,  whoever  b  truly 
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oonvinced  that  the  whole  work  depends  singly  and  absolutely  on 
the  will  of  God,  who  alone  is  the  audior  and  finisher  of  salvadoD, 
such  a  person  despairs  of  self-aflsistance :  he  renounces  his  own 
will  and  his  own  strength :  he  waits  and  prays  for  the  operation 
of  God ;  nor  waits  and  prays  in  yain.     For  the  elects'  sake  there- 
fore these  doctrines  are  to  be  preached :  That  the  diosen  of  God, 
being  humbled  by  the  knowledge  of  his  truths,  self-emptied  and 
sunk  into  nothing  as  it  were  in  his  presence,  may  be  saved  in 
Christ  with  eternal  glory.     This  then  is  one  induoement  to  the 
publicati(m  of  the  doctrine;  that  the  penitent  may  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  promise  of  graces  and  plead  it  in  prayer  to 
God,  and  receive  it  as  their  own.   2.  The  nature  of  the  Christian 
foith  requires  it     Faith  has  to  do  with  things  not  seen.    And 
this  is  one  of  the  highest  degrees  of  faith,  stedfosdy  to  believe  that 
God  is  infinitely  mercifiil,  though  he  saves  (comparatively)  but 
few,  and  condemns  so  many;  and  that  he  is  strictly  just,  ihough 
of  his  own  will  he  makes  such  numbers  of  mankind  necessarily 
liable  to  damnation.     Now,  these  are  some  of  the  unseen  things 
whereof  faidi  is  the  evidence.  Whereas,  was  it  in  my  power  to  com- 
prehend them,  or  clearly  to  make  out  how  God  is  both  inviolably 
just,  and  infinitely  merciful,  notwithstanding  the  display  of  wrath 
and  seeming  inequality  in  his  dispensations,  respecting  the  repro- 
bate, faith  would  have  little  or  nothuig  to  do.     But  now,  since 
these  matters  cannot  be  adequately  comprehended  by  us,  in  the 
present  state  of  imperfection,  there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of 
fiuth.     The  truths,  therefore,  respecting  predestination  in  all  its 
branches,  should  be  taught  and  published,  they,  no  less  than  the 
other  mysteries  of  Christian  doctrine,  being  proper  objects  of 
fiiith,  on  the  part  of  God's  people." 

About  the  middle  of  Uie  year  1519,  Erasmus  wrote,  fiom 
Louvain,  an  epistle  to  Luther,  which  prov^  with  what  caution 
and  temper  that  great  man  had  beheld  the  progress  of  the  contest 
He  takes  care  not  to  appear  a  partisan  of  Luther ;  he  speaks  of 
him  with  a  studied  ambiguity ;  commends  him  so  far  as  he  could 
consistently  with  his  determined  purpose  not  to  expose  himself  to 
trouble  or  rebuke,  and  reconmiends  to  him  moderation  and  mild- 
ness in  his  proceedings.  In  this  last  point,  he  certainly  deserved 
the  thanks  of  Luther :  let  us  remember,  however,  that  timid  and 
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aitftil  polhiokns  were  never  employed,  to  any  good  purpose,  in 
the  service  of  Jesus  Christ. 

No  man  understood  better  than  Erasmus  the  art  of  suggesting 
advice,  in  nice  and  difficult  cases,  without  giving  offence.  The 
latter  part  of  las  letter  to  Luther  runs  thus :  <<  In  England,  you 
have  perscHis  of  the  greatest  distinction,  who  think  highly  of  your 
writings.  Here  also  you  have  advocates,  and  among  them  there 
is  one  most  excellent  character.  For  my  part,  I  keep  clear  of 
all  party,  widi  a  view  to  be  of  as  much  service  as  I  can  to  the  re- 
vival of  literature.  And,  I  think,  one  does  more  good  by  civility 
and  moderation  than  by  violence.  In  that  way,  Christ  has 
brought  mankind  under  his  government.  In  that  way,  St.  Paul 
abrogated  the  Jewish  ritual.  It  is  better  to  comj^adn  of  those 
who  abuse  the  authority  of  the  pontifis  than  of  the  pontiffi  theuH 
selves;  and  I  would  make  the  same  remark  respecting  kings. 
We  may  argue  as  strongly  as  we  can  agsunst  notions  that  have 
long  prewailed,  but  we  should  never  contradict  them  positively. 
It  is  more  effectual  to  treat  acrimonious  abuse  with  contempt 
than  to  confute  it.  On  every  occasion  we  should  guard  against 
arrc^ant  and  factious  language;  nothing  can  be  more  opposite  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity.  At  the  same  time  we  should  keep  a 
strict  watch  over  our  motives.  Anger,  hatred,  vainglory,  lay 
snares  for  us,  even  when  we  are  most  piously  employed.  I  do 
not  say  these  things  to  you  by  way  of  admonition,  for  you  do 
observe  the  very  rules  here  recommended.  I  mention  tliem 
rather  fer  the  purpose  of  exhorting  you  to  persevere  in  the  same 
conduct  always.  Your  commentaries  on  the  Psalms  please  me 
exceedingly ;  and  I  hope  they  will  do  much  good.  The  prior  of 
die  monastery  at  Antwerp  says  he  was  formerly  one  of  your 
scholars.  He  is  a  man  of  real  primitive  Christianity,  and  loves 
you  most  cordially.  He  is  almost  the  only  one  who  preaches 
Jesus  Christ.  The  rest,  in  general,  either  aim  at  lucre,  or  treat 
the  people  with  old  wives'  fables.  May  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
daily  bestow  upon  you  more  plentifully  his  own  spirit,  for  the 
glory  of  his  name  and  the  public  good  !     Farewell.'' 

There  are  many  excellent  observations  interspersed  throughout 
this  composition.     It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  is  a  good  specimen 
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of  that  elegant  adroitness  with  which  the  aooomplidied  avthor 
always  conducted  himself  in  an  affair  of  peculiar  delicacy. 

It  is  a  most  unpleasant  circumstance  belonging  to  the  history 
of  this  great  man,  that  the  longer  he  lives  the  lower  he  sinks  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Christian  reader*  It  is  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reformation,  while  he  was  exposing  the  scandalous  practices 
of  the  indolent,  debauched,  avaricious  clergy,  that  he  appears  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  But  when  Luther  and  his  associates 
began  to  preach  boldly  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  its  purity,  Erasmus 
instantly  shrank,  and  not  only  ceased  to  be  a  coadjutor  of  the 
reformers,  but  became,  gradually,  their  peevish  and  disgusted  ad- 
versary. With  inconceivable  address  and  management,  he  steadily 
trode,  as  long  as  he  could,  his  favourite  middle  path  of  pleasing 
both  sides ;  but  when  the  contention  grew  sharp,  and  when  the 
doctrines  of  grace  were  found  to  offend  the  great  and  the  power- 
ful, and  when  persecution  was  at  the  door,  the  cautious,  evasive 
system  became  no  longer  practicable.  Erasmus  was  called  upon 
to  decide ;  and  there  could  be  little  doubt  to  which  party  a  charac- 
ter of  his  stamp  would  incline. 

When  we  divest  ourselves  of  prejudice,  and  view  Erasmus  as 
the  most  elegant  scholar  of  his  age,  admired  and  courted  by 
princes,  popes,  and  dignified  ecclesiastics,  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  his  temptation  to  support  the  established  hierarchy 
was  very  great ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  had  not  a  clearer 
and  a  more  affecting  insight  into  the  deceitfulness  of  the  human 
heart  If  he  had  understood  more  of  men's  natural  alienadon 
from  God  by  the  fall,  had  had  a  deeper  practical  sense  of  the  evil 
of  sin  in  his  own  case,  he  would  have  felt  weary  and  heavy  laden ; 
he  would  have  sought  more,  diligently  for  deliverance  from  inter- 
nal guilt  and  misery ;  he  would  have  been  more  disposed  to  resbt 
temptations  of  every  sort,  and  particularly  those  sins  that  easily 
beset  him ;  and  lasdy,  though  he  might  still  have  differed  from 
Luther  in  subordinate  mattei<s  or  modes  of  expression,  he  would 
have  had  the  same  general  views  of  the  nature  of  the  redemption 
of  Jesus  Christ;  and  instead  of  raising  captious  objections  against 
the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  quarrelling  with  the  man  whom 
Providence  had  ordained  to  be  the  instrument  of  their  revival, 
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be  would  have  applied  those  blessed,  healing  trudu,  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  his  own  conscience,  and  would  have  rejoiced  in  that 
"  burning  and  shining  light"  which  arose  amidst  the  thick  dark- 
ness of  papal  ignorance  and  superstition. 

In  one  word,  the  different  sentiments  which  these  great  men 
entertained  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  was  the  real 
cause  of  dieir  unhappy  contention,  every  circumstance  of  which 
may  be  traced  to  this  single  source.  And  no  wonder,  for  it  seems 
almost  impossible  that  a  warm  and  cordial  attachment  should 
long  suhsbt  between  persons  who  zealously  support  contrary 
notions  of  the  way  to  eternal  salvation.  It  is  true,  that  where  the 
natural  tempers  are  mild  and  ingenuous,  many  causes  of  irritation, 
will  be  avoided  or  suppressed ;  and  it  is  true,  also,  that  where 
divine  grace  is  powerful,  the  affections  of  meekness,  kindness,  and 
forbearance,  will  abound,  and  be  in  vigorous  exercise.  But  after 
all  that  can  be  said  or  imagined,  there  will  still  be  an  essential 
difference  of  the  spiritual  taste,  such  an  opposition  of  the  judgment, 
and  such  a  dissimilitude  in  the  whole  turn  of  thinking,  that 
separation,  not  coalescence;  dissension,  not  agreement;  is  to  be 
looked  for  under  such  circumstances. 

Philip  Melancthon  is  a  third  of  Luther's  friends  and 
associates,  who  claim  a  right  to  be  noticed  in  this  place.  He  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  wisest  and  greatest  men  of  his  age,  and  was 
born  at  Bretten,  in  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  February  16th, 
1497*  His  father,  who  was  an  armourer,  was  named  George 
Schirartzerdt,  which  word  signifies  **  black  earth,"  and  Reuchlin, 
who  became  acquainted  with  Philip  while  he  was  studying  at 
the  college  of  Pfortzheim,  gave  him  the  name  of  Melancthon,  a 
term  of  similar  import  with  that  of  Schwartzerdt :  such  changes 
of  names  were  common  in  that  age.  He  commenced  his  studies 
at  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  Pfortzheim, 
where  he  became  known  to  Reuchlin,  who  was  from  that  time 
strongly  attached  to  him.  In  1509,  he  was  sent  to  Heidelberg, 
where  he  made  so  vast  a  pn^ress  in  learning,  that  before  he  was 
fourteen,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  tuition  of  the  sons  of  the 
count  of  Leonstein.  He  was  employed  to  make  the  greater  part 
of  the  harangues  that  were  publicly  delivered  in  the  University 
of  Heidelberg.    Referring  to  hi»  precocity  oC  genius,  Erasmus 
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thus  exclaims : — ^^  Gracious  Heaven !  what  hopes  may  we  not 
conceive  of  Philip  Melancthon,  who,  although  very  young,  and 
almost  a  boy,  is  equally  to  be  admired  for  his  knowledge  in  both 
languages  ?  What  quickness  of  invention ;  what  pnrity  of  diction; 
what  vastness  of  memory ;  and  to  all  this,  what  modesty  and 
gracefulness  of  behaviour  I'^ 

In  1518,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  literature  in  the 
University  of  Wittenberg,  a  situation  which  he  held  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  Here  his  intercourse  with  Luther  commenced,  and 
led  to  a  permanent  friendship  between  them,  and  a  similarity  of 
religious  sentiments,  though  their  personal  characters  and  dispo- 
sitions were  widely  different ;  Melancthon  being  as  remarkable 
for  suavity  of  manners,  mildness,  and  conciliation,  as  Luther  was 
for  impetuosity  and  unbending  firmness. 

Melancthon  is  always  numbered  among  the  most  illustrious 
and  respectable  instruments  of  the  reformation,  and  was  actually 
present  at  the  public  disputation  with  Eckius.  Some  say,  that 
he  placed  himself  near  Carolstadt,  and  suggested  so  many  things 
to  him  during  the  combat,  that  Eckius  called  out  to  him,  *^  Philipi 
hold  your  tongue ;  mind  your  own  business ;  and  don't  interfere 
with  mine.**  However,  he  himsdf  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  mere 
spectator  and  hearer;  and  that  he  sat  among  the  crowd.  As  the 
dispute  continued  many  days,  the  different  accounts  might, 
perhaps,  appear  sufficiently  consistent,  were  we  acquainted  with 
all  the  circumstances.  Melancthon  concludes  one  of  bis  letters 
to  CEiColampadius  in  the  following  manner: — *<  Eckius  was  moch 
admired  for  his  many  and  striking  ingenuities.  You  know 
Carolstadt;  he  is  certainly  a  man  of  worth  and  extFBordinary 
erudition.  As  to  Luther,  whom  I  have  long  known  most  inti- 
mately, his  lively  genius  and  eloquence  are  the  objects  of  my 
admiration ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  in  love  with  his  truly 
sincere  and  pure  Christian  spirit'^ 

Melancthon  was  then  only  about  twen^'-three  years  of  age ; 
and,  as  yet,  had  employed  his  time  principally  in  the  duties  of  bis 
Greek  pn^essorship  and  in  the  cultivation  of  general  literatnre. 
Already,  indeed^  fa^  had  fovoured  Luther's  intentions  of  teaching 
pure  Qiristianity  and  of  delivering  it  from  the  reigning  darkness 
and  superstition;  but  his  wishes  in  this  req)ect  had  hitherto 
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donated  in  the  native  candouir  and  benevolence  of  his  temper, 
and  in  his  abhorrence  of  all  disguise,  artifice,  and  tyranny,  rather 
than  in  any  distinct  insight  which  he  had  acquired  into  parti- 
cular instances  of  the  corruption  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  or  of 
the  shameful  practices  of  the  ecclesiastical  domination.  The 
conferences  at  Leipsic  seem  to  have  had  a  mighty  effect  in  first 
determining  this  elegant  scholar  to  employ  his  talents  in  the 
study  of  theology.  As  Melancthon  is  said  to  have  possessed  the 
rare  faculty  of  discerning  truth  in  its  most  intricate  connexions 
and  combinations,  it  was  not  probable  that  such  a  person  should 
be  moved,  either  by  the  flimsy  objections  of  Eckius,  or  by  his 
pompous  display  of  scholastic  argument.  He  was  not,  however, 
blind  to  the  dangerous  influence  of  a  man  who  had  some  pre- 
tensions to  learning,  who  had  a  strong  memory,  and  who,  being 
constantly  impelled  by  ambitious  hopes  of  advancement,  and 
unrestrained  by  modesty  or  conscience,  was  ever  ready  to  make 
the  most  positive  assertions.  In  listening  to  the  sophistry  of 
this  papal  advocate,  Melancthon  became  better  acquainted  than 
before  with  the  argumentative  resources  of  the  Romish  religion ; 
at  the  same  time  that  the  solid  reasonings  of  Luther,  supported 
by  constant  appeals  to  the  scriptures,  ^ectually  convinced  his 
mind  of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  of  his  industrious  and 
persecuted  friend,  and  determined  him  to  embark  in  the  cause 
of  religious  liberty  with  zeal  and  fidelity.  From  the  period  of  this 
famous  public  disputation,  he  applied  himself  most  intensely  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  scriptures,  and  the  defence  of  pure 
Christian  doctrine ;  and  he  is  justly  esteemed  by  protestants  to 
have  been,  under  Divine  Providence,  the  most  powerful  coadjutor 
of  the  Saxon  reformer.  His  mild  and  peaceable  temper,  his 
aversion  to  schismatic  contention,  his  reputation  for  piety  and  for 
knowledge,  and  above  all,  his  happy  art  of  exposing  error  and 
mamtainiog  truth  in  the  most  perspicuous  language, — all  these 
endowments  concurred  to  render  him  eminendy  serviceable  to 
the  revival  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  Little  did  Eckius  imagine 
that  the  public  disputation  in  which  he  had  foreseen  nothing  but 
victory  and  exultation,  and  the  downfiJ  of  Lutheranism,  would 
give  rise  to  another  theological  champion,  who  should  contend 
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for  Christian  truth  and  Christian  iiber^  with  the  primitiTe  spirit 
of  an  apostle. 

At  T^ttenberg,  Melancthon  had  probably  been  well  acquainted 
with  Luther's  lectures  on  divinity ;  but  it  was  in  the  citadel  of 
Leipsic  that  he  heard  the  Roman  tenets  defended  by  all  the 
arguments  that  ingenuity  could  advise ;  there  his  suspicions  were 
strengthened  respecting  the  evils  of  the  existing  hierarchy ;  and 
there  his  righteous  spirit  was  roused  to  imitate,  in  the  grand 
object  of  his  future  inquiries  and  exertions,  the  inde&tigable 
endeavours  of  his  zealous  and  adventurous  friend. 

In  1520,  Melancthon  read  lectures  on  Paul's  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  at  Wittenberg,  which  were  so  much  approved  by 
Luther,  that  he  caused  them  to  be  printed  for  the  general  good 
of  the  church.  He  did  more, — ^he  wrote  a  Preface  to  the  work, 
in  which  he  says  to  Melancthon,  "  I  attribute  to  thee  truly  what 
the  impious  Thomists  lyingly  arrogate  to  their  St.  Thomas, 
[Aquinas]  that  no  one  has  ever  yet  written  better  than  thyself 
on  the  holy  apostle  Paul."  The  following  years  were  a  com- 
plication of  hard  labours  to  Melancthon.  He  wrote  many  books, 
and  visited  many  churches.  In  1521,  hearing  that  the  divines 
at  Paris  had  condemned  the  writings  of  Luther  by  a  formal 
decree,  he  opposed  them  with  all  his  might,  and  affirmed  Luther's 
doctrine  to  be  sound  and  orthodox.  In  1527,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  duke  of  Saxony  to  visit  all  the  churches  within  his  duke- 
dom ;  but  nothing  cost  him  more  pains  than  the  task  which  was 
imposed  upon  him,  in  1530,  of  drawing  up  a  *^  Confession  of 
Faith."  This  was  called  the  Augsburg  Confession,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  presented  to  the  emperor  at  a  diet  held 
in  that  city. 

Nature  had  bestowed  on  Melancthon  a  peaceable  temper, 
which  was  but  ill  suited  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  His 
moderation  greatly  augmented  his  uneasiness.  He  was  like  a 
lamb  in  the  midst  of  wolves.  Few  liked  his  mildness ;  it  looked 
as  if  he  was  lukewarm ;  and  even  Luther  himself  was  sometimes 
angry  at  it.  It  was,  indeed,  considering  his  situation,  very  in* 
convenient,  for  it  not  only  exposed  him  to  all  kinds  of  slander, 
but  would  not  su£Per  him  to  <<  answer  a  fool  according  to  his 
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foUy/'  The  only  adyaBtage  it  procured  him  was»  to  look  upon 
deadi  without  fear,  by  considering  that  it  would  secure  him  from 
the  "odium  theologicum,''  the  hatred  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
discord  of  faise  brethren.  He  was  never  out  of  danger,  but 
m^t  truly  be  said  to  be  in  continual  jeopardy  of  his  life.  He 
held  his  Professor's  place  forty  years ;  yet,  as  he  himself  declared, 
without  ever  being  sure  that  he  j^ould  not  be  turned  out  of  it 
before  the  end  of  the  week. 

Mdancthon  was  a  man  in  whom  many  good  as  well  as  great 
qualities  were  wonderfully  miited.  He  had  great  abilities,  ex- 
tensive learning,  much  sweetness  of  temper,  moderation,  con- 
tentedness,  and  other  qualities  which  would  have  made  him  very 
happy  in  almost  any  other  times  than  those  in  which  his  lot  was 
cast.  He  never  affected  dignities,  honours,  or  riches,  but  was 
rather  negligent  of  them.  Learning  was  infinitely  obliged  to 
him  on  many  accounts ;  and  when  we  consider  the  distractions 
of  the  times,  and  the  endless  disputes  and  tumults  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  it  is  astonishing  how  he  could  find  leisure  to  write 
so  many  books.  Their  number  is  prodigious,  insomuch,  that  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  publish  a  chronological  catalogue  of 
them  in  1682.  He  was  of  a  weakly  constitution,  which  required 
great  tenderness  and  management,  which  made  Luther,  hot 
and  zealous  as  he  was,  blame  him  for  the  excess  of  his  labours. 
«•  I  am  extremely  grieved,"  says  he,  "  for  your  very  bad  state  of 
health,  and  my  prayers  are  continually  offered  up  for  your  re- 
covery, that  there  may  be  somebody,  when  I  am  dead,  who  may 
be  a  bulwark  to  the  house  of  Israel  against  the  ragings  of  Satan." 

A  fourth  of  Luther's  colleagues  m  the  great  work  of  reform- 
ation, whom  I  shall  mention,  is, 

Andrew  Rodenstein  Carlostadt,  (or,  Carolostadius,  as 
he  is  sometimes  called.)  He  derived  his  name  from  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  which  was  situated  in  Franconia,  but  the  exact 
date  of  his  birth  does  not  appear  to  have  been  preserved.  He 
prooecuted  his  studies  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  became  canon, 
afdideacon,  and  theological  professor  at  Wittenberg.  He  was 
dean  of  that  University  in  1612,  when  Luther  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor ;  and  when  the  latter  began  to  preach  against  popery, 
Carlostadt  joined  him,  and  became  his  colleague.     Naturally  or 
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coostitutionally  of  a  warm  or  impatient  temper,  inclined  to  en* 
thusiasm,  and  disposed  to  carry  reformation  to  its  full  length,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  Luther's  absence,  in  1522,  to  introduce 
various  changes — such  as  the  suppression  of  private  masses,  the 
removal  of  images  out  of  the  churches,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
law  which  imposed  celibacy  upon  the  clergy.     These  measures, 
however,  he  did  not  take  altogether  on  his  own  account,  but  with 
the  concurrence  of  Melancthon,  AmsdorfF,  and  othars,  and  with 
the  sanction  of  the  elector  of  Saxony.      It  is  not  easy  to  account 
for   Luther's  conduct  on   this  occasion.      He  bad,  for  several 
months  before,  been  in  concealment  from  the  malice  of  his  en- 
raged adversaries,  who  thirsted  for  his  blood ;  but  on  hearing  that 
the  measures  of  Carlostadt  had  been  the  cause  of  no  small  tumult 
at  Wittenberg,  he  rushed  out  of  his  retreat,  condemned  die 
proceedings  of  his  party,  and  by  his  presence  and  exhortations 
calmed  the  populace,  but  it  was  at  an  expense  of  a  temporary 
rupture  between  him  and  Carlostadt.      The  learned  translator  of 
Mosheim,  in  a  note  on  his  History  of  the  Lutheran  reformation, 
tells  us,  ^^  There  is  some  reason  to  apprehend  that  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  Luther's  displeasure  at  these  changes  was, 
their  being  introduced  in  his  absence;  unless  we  suppose  that 
he  had  not  so  far  got  rid  of  the  fetters  of  superstition,  as  to  be 
sensible  of  the  absurdity,  and  of  the  pernicious  consequences  of 
the  use  of  images,"  &c.     As  to  the  abolition  of  the  law  that  im- 
posed celibacy  on  the  clergy,  it  is  well  known  that  it  was  the 
object  of  his  warmest  approbation.      Carlostadt,  it  is  true,  tock  a 
wife,  and  thus  set  an  example  to  other  clergymen  to  do  the  same: 
but  it  was  an  example  that  Luther  himself  copied  shortiy  afier. 
He  reproached  Carlostadt  with  being  an  image-breaker;  said 
that  the  people  might  have  been  taught  and  assured  that  images 
were  unavailing  and  inoffensive  in  themselves ;  but  that  if  they 
were  to  be  removed,  it  should  have  been  done  in  an  orderly  way, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate.     Writing  to  one  of 
his  friends,  Luther  says,  <<  I  have  offended  Carlostadt,  because  I 
have  disannulled  his  proceedings,  although  I  did  not  condemn 
his  general  principles,  excepting  that  I  regretted  he  should  have 
occupied  himself  and  the  people  more  with  the  abolition  of  mere 
ceremonies    and  outward  forms  than  with  the  cultivation  and 
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exercise  of  true  Christian  faith  and  charity;  for  by  his  mis- 
taken aseal  he  has  led  the  people  to  believe  each  himself  to  be  a 
Christian,  provided  only  he  communicates  in  both  kinds ;  if  he 
handles  the  elements,  if  he  does  not  confess  to  the  priest,  if  he 
breaks  images.  Thus  Satan  tempts  them  under  a  new  form. 
I  bad  hitherto  endeavoured  to  instruct  and  liberate  their  con- 
sciences, hoping  that  the  outward  reformation  might  be  accom- 
plished gradually,  silently,  and  with  universal  consent.  But 
this  new  leader  was  ambitious  of  completing  his  work,  and  as  if 
by  my  authority,  too,  in  one  day." 

According  to  Dr.  Maclaine,  the  difference  of  opinion  between 
Carlostadt  and  Luther  concerning  the  eucharist  was  the  true 
caoseof  the  violent  rupture  that  took  place  between  these  two 
eminent  men,  and  that  it  was  very  little  to  the  honour  of  Luther. 
For  however  the  explication  which  Carlostadt  gave  of  the  words 
of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper  may  be  forced,  yet  the 
sentiments  be  entertained  of  that  ordinance,  as  a  commemoration 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  not  as  a  celebration  of  his  bodily 
presence,  in  consequence  of  a  consubstantiation  with  the  bread 
and  wine,  which  was  Luther's  theory,  are  infinitely  more  rational 
than  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  which  is  loaded  with  some  of  the 
most  palpable  absurdities  of  transubstantiation.  And  if  it  be 
supposed  that  Carlostadt  strained  the  rule  of  interpretation  too 
far,  irtien  he  allied  that  Christ  pronounced  the  pronoun,  thist 
[in  the  words,  thit  is  my  body,]  pointing  to  his  own  body,  and 
not  to  the  bread,  what  shall  we  think  of  Luther's  explaining  the 
nonsensical  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  by  the  similitude  of  a 
red  hot  iron,  in  which  two  elements  are  united,  as  if  the  body  of 
Christ  is  with  the  bread  in  the  eucharist  ?" 

In  the  year  1519,  and  consequently  anterior  to  the  difference 
now  menticNied,  Carlostadt  entered  into  the  dispute  between 
Luther  and  Eddus.  The  latter  had  challenged  Luther  to  a 
poblk  disputation  with  both  him  and  Carlostadt,  and  after  some 
time,  the  place  agreed  upon  for  holdmg  it  was  Leipsic.  Thither 
the  parties  accordingly  proceeded,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1519. 
The  disputation  commenced  on  the  18th,  in  a  hall  of  the  casde* 
Carlostadt  and  Eckius  began  the  dispute ;  they  were  opposite 
in  everything.      In   Carlostadt  was  remarked  the  gravity  and 
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modesty  of  a  diTme  who  disputes  for  truth,  fmd  not  for  glory. 
He  advanced  nothing  without  producing  his  authorities,  and  did 
not  even  admit  the  quotations  made  by  his  adversary  until  he 
had  first  compared  them  carefuUy  with  the  originals.  This 
exactness  procured  him  the  esteem  of  the  learned,  while  those 
who  were  opposed  to  him  imputed  it  to  the  dulness  of  his  under- 
standing. 

The  dqwrtment  of  Eckius  was  quite  the  reverse.  His  damours, 
his  proud  and  disdainful  looks,  and  his  haugh^r  gait,  bespoke 
more  the  soldier  than  the  man  of  letters.  His  action  was 
theatrical,  and  it  might  have  been  imagined  that  a  Gorgias  was 
heard,  so  much  vanity  did  the  man  display,  and  such  the 
efirontery  with  which  he  lauded  himself.  But  he  had  a  happy 
memory,  spoke  with  ease,  and  was  well  versed  in  the  arts  of  the 
sophists. 

The  subject  of  dispute  was  the  doctrine  of  grace  against  the 
powers  of  firee  will.  The  proposition  of  Carlostadius  was,  <<  that 
all  good  works  are  entirely  the  effect  of  the  grace  of  God." 
ELckius  did  not  deny  the  proposition,  but  availed  himself  of 
a  distinction,  to  this  effect ;  *^  that  every  good  woik  proceeds 
from  God,  but  not  absdutelyj*  Cai'lostadt,  in  order  to  take 
away  all  co-operation  of  man's  free  will  with  divine  grace  in  the 
production  of  good  works,  maintained  that  before  a  sinner  is 
regenerated,  the  will  is  purely /Mtsnoe  with  respect  to  the  grace  of 
Ood,  which  operates  in  it  and  by  it,  all  the  good  that  is  in  man. 
He  did  not  insist  that  the  will  of  man  was  destitute  of  action  at 
the  time  oS  its  becoming  the  subject  of  regenerating  grace, 
because  it  is  not  converted  without  being  made  willmg.  Eckius, 
on  the  contrary,  maintained,  that  grace  only  excites  the  will,  which, 
by  a  free  consent  it  either  gives  or  refuses  independent  of  that  very 
grace,  renders  it  effectual  or  ineffectual  to  the  sinner's  conversion. 
Afbr  many  disputes  on  these  abstract  points,  Eckius,  either  driven 
by  the  arguments  oS  Carlostadt,  or  acting  through  artifice,  fell  upon 
an  expedient,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  his  own  party,  gave  him 
the  victory.  He  adopted  the  sentiments  of  Carlostadt,  and  ex- 
claimed, triumphantly,  that  he  had  brought  his  opponent  into 
his  own  opinion;  adding,'  that  all  the  schoolmen  had  tau^t 
nothing  but  what  he  then  asserted.     The  artifice  was  gross;  but 
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as  what  had  been  advanced  of  the  schoohnen  was  too  rash  to  be 
sopported)  he  abandoned  Scotns  and  Capreolus,  with  their 
followers,  quoting  some  other  schoolmen,  who  favoured  his 
scheme.  It  was,  however,  a  matter  of  great  triumph  for  Car* 
lostadt  to  have  compelled  his  adversary  to  give  up  the  greatest 
masters  of  school-divini^.  Eckius,  indeed,  afterwards  denied 
that  he  had  made  this  concession,  but  Luther  asserted .  it  to  his 
face  in  the  disputation  held  on  the  6th  of  July.  He  could  not  deny 
his  having  acknowledged  to  Carlostadt,  that  the  will  of  man, 
uninfluenced  by  divine  grace,  is  free  only  to  evil. 

Eckius  had  the  advantage  of  Carlostadt  in  fluency  of  expression, 
and  Cariostadt  over  him  in  candour  and  solidity.  As  long  as  he 
could  make  use  of  his  books,  he  convicted  Elckius  of  rash  and 
unfounded  assertions;  but  when  he  was  obliged  to  quit  them 
through  the  clamours  of  the  assembly,  and  the  importunity  of 
Eckius,  he  lost  much  of  his  advantage.  He  had  a  defective 
memory,  which  was  attributed  to  the  frequent  and  copious  bleed- 
ings he  had  undergone,  by  which  means,  Eckius,  whose  memory 
was  very  good,  managed  the  disputation  in  a  more  specious  and 
dazzling  manner.  But  as  to  his  propositions,  Luther  aflBrmed^ 
with  an  oath,  that  they  remained  in  their  fiill  force*  Melanctbon 
and  others  attested  the  same  thing. 

When  the  fiacas  took  place  between  Carlostadt  and  Luther, 
the  former  quitted  Saxony,  and  repaired  to  Swisserland,  where 
he  preached  at  Zurich  and  other  places.  Here^  in  his  banishment, 
he  composed  a  treatise  on  enthusiasm  in  general,  and  particularly 
against  the  extravagant  notions  and  violent  proceedings  of  the 
Mnnster  anabaptists.  This  treatise  he  dedicated  to  Luther,  who 
was  so  alfected  by  it,  that,  repenting  of  the  unworthy  treatment 
he  had  given  him,  now  pleaded  his  cause,  and  obtained  from  the 
dector  a  permission  for  him  to  return  into  Saxony.  They  were 
once  more  reconciled,  and  Carlostadt  after  this  composed  a 
treatise  on  the  eucharist,  which  breathes  the  most  amiable 
spirit  of  moderatk>n  and  humility;  and  having  perused  the 
writings  of  Zuinglius,  in  which  he  found  his  own  sentiments  on 
that  subject  maintained  with  the  greatest  perspicuity  and  force 
of  evidence,  he  repaired  a  second  time  to  Zurich,  and  from 
thence  to  Basle,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  offices  of  pastor 
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and  professor  of  divinity,  and  where,  after  having  lived  in  the 
constant  and  exemplary  practice  of  every  Christian  virtue,  he 
died,  amidst  the  warmest  effusions  of  piety  and  resignation,  on 
the  2dth  of  December,  1541. 

George  Spalatinus  was  another  of  Luther's  most  intimate 
friends.  He  was  of  all  others  the  perscm  to  whom  the  rdbrmer, 
in  his  greatest  difficulties  and  dangers,  entrusted  his  most  secret 
feelings  and  designs.  Spaladnus,  by  his  good  sense,  the  oppor- 
tunities which  he  had  of  easy  access  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
his  sincere  attachment  to  Luther,  was  on  many  occasions  service- 
able to  the  cause  of  reformation  in  general,  and  of  his  friend  in 
particular.  A  private  epistolary  correspondence  between  the 
two  seems  to  have  been  frequent  and  miinterrupted  during  many 
years,  and  as  certain  parts  of  it  are  extremely  interesting,  and 
the  name  of  Spalatinus  will  often  occur  in  these  lectures,  a  short 
account  of  him,  in  this  place^  seems  demanded. 

He  was  a  native  of  Franconia,  of  considerable  learning  and 
discretion.  He  was  about  a  year  older  than  Luther,  but  appears 
not  to  have  entered  upon  the  study  of  divinity  with  any  d^ree 
of  earnestness  till  he  was  turned  of  thirty.  He  applied  to  Luther 
to  give  him  his  advice  concerning  the  best  method  of  acquiring 
sacred  knowledge,  and  the  answer  of  Luther  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered and  practised  by  every  student  in  divini^.  After 
recommending  to  his  notice  certain  portions-  of  the  writings  of 
Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine,  he  exhorts  him  always  to  b^gin 
his  studies  with  serious  prayer,  for,  says  he,  *<  there  is  really  no 
interpreter  of  the  divine  word  but  its  own  Author.  Read  the 
Bible  in  order,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end." 

Luther,  in  his  letter  to  Spalatinus,  addresses  him,  sometimes 
as  librarian,  and  sometimes  as  registrary  of  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
but  with  the  addition  of  <'  minister  of  Jesus  Christ."  Spalatinus 
was,  in  fact,  both  secretary  and  privy  counsellor  to  the  elector; 
he  accompanied  him  to  several  German  diets ;  and  at  his  court 
he  preached  and  performed  the  duties  of  domestic  chi^lain. 
He  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  Frederic  the  Wise,  of  which 
there  needs  no  better  proof  than  the  fact,  that  in  the  year  1519, 
the  pope,  Leo  X.,  condescended  to  address  a  letter  "to  his 
beloved  son,  George  Spalatinus,"  in  which,  after  acknowledging) 
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in  the  most  flattering  terms,  the  great  influence  and  weight  which 
be  knew  Spalatinus  to  have  with  the  elector,  and  how  very  much 
that  prince  valued  the  prudent  and  wholesome  advice  of  his 
secretary,  he  «  exhorts  him  in  the  Lord,  and  with  paternal  au- 
thority, to  contribute  all  in  his  power  to  repress  the  detestable 
temerity  of  brother  Martin  Luther,  that  child  of  Satan,  whose 
grievous  heresy  was  spreading  among  the  credulous  people." 

Spalatinus,  however,  used  all  his  influence  to  strengthen  the 
party  of  Luther;  but  he  was  often  so  vexed,  and  even  dispirited, 
on  account  of  the  small  attention  that  was  paid  to  his  own 
ministry,  that  he  seriously  thought  of  quitting  his  situation  at  the 
elector's  court.  Luther,  however,  opposed  this  intention  in  the 
most  decisive  terms.  "  Take  care,"  said  he,  **  that  you  get  the 
better  of  these  tlionghts  which  harass  your  mind,  or  at  least, 
learn  to  dismiss  them.  You  must  not  desert  the  ministry  of  the 
word  of  God.  Christ  has  called  you  to  his  service ;  yield  your- 
self to  his  good  pleasure*  At  present  you  do  not  understand  the 
importance  of  your  situation ;  you  will  understand  it  better  by 
and  by.  The  desire  you  have  to  quit  your  post  is  a  mere  temp- 
tation, the  reason  of  which,  we,  who  are  spectators,  see  better 
than  you  do  yourself.  In  a  case  of  this  sort,  you  should  rather 
trust  the  judgment  of  your  friends  than  your  own.  We  are  the 
means,  which,  on  this  occasion,  the  Lord  uses  for  your  comfort 
and  advice.  We  call  God  to  witness,  that  in  wishing  you  to 
continue  in  your  vocation,  we  have  no  other  object  in  view  but 
his  will  and  his  glory.  I  consider  it  as  a  certain  sign  of  your 
ministry  being  acceptable  to  God,  that  you  are  thus  tempted.  If 
it  were  otherwise,  you  would  not  be  weary,  and  lament  your  un- 
fruitfulness;  you  would  rather  bastle,  and  seek  to  please  men,  as 
those  do  who  talk  much,  though  they  were  never  sent  with 
a  commission  to  preach  the  gospel." 

On  the  same  subject,  Luther  thus  writes  on  another  occasion : — 
^*  You  ask  my  advice,  my  dear  Spalatinus,  whether  you  should 
quit  your  situation  at  the  elector's  court ;  and  this  is  my  answer : 
— I  own  there  is  reason  in  what  you  allege ;  *  the  word  of  God  is 
disregarded.'  And  certainly,  it  is  a  wise  rule,  *  not  to  pour  out 
our  speeches  where  they  obtain  no  attention.'  But  I  say,  if  there 
be  any  persons  that  love  to  hear,  you  should  not  cease  to  speak. 
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I  myself  acted  on  the  principle  which  I  now  recommend  to  you, 
otherwise,  I  might  long  ago  have  been  silent  amidst  this  prodi- 
^ous  contempt  of  the  word  of  God.  Therefore,  I  affirm,  that 
miless  you  have  some  better  reason,  which  lies  heavy  on  your  con- 
science, this  perverse  and  unreasonable  inattention  of  wicked  men 
is  not  a  sufficient  cause  for  your  leaving  the  court  Consider  of 
how  much  service  you  may  be  to  many,  from  the  weight  of  your 
influence  with  the  prince,  and  from  your  long  experience  of  the 
ways  of  courtiers.  Whatever  may  be  the  abilities  of  your  suc- 
cessor, Frederic  the  Wise  will  not  trust  him  much  till  time  has 
furnished  proofs  of  his  integrity.  On  the  whole,  I  cannot  so 
much  as  conceive  any  reason  that  will  justify  the  step  you  speak 
of,  but  one — namely,  marriage.  Stay,  therdFore,  where  you  are ; 
or  if  you  do  depart,  let  a  wife  be  the  cause.'* 

On  another  occasion,  Luther  thus  writes  to  Spalatinus : — 
'*Do  not  give  way  too  much  to  fear,  my  dear  Spalatinus, 
neither  tease  your  mind  by  filling  it  with  human  imaginations. 
You  know  I  must  have  perished  long  ago  in  my  various  struggles 
with  the  supporters  of  papal  abominations,  unless  Christ  had 
taken  care  of  me  and  my  concerns.  Was  there  a  single  person 
who  did  not  expect  that  my  ruin  would  have  taken  place  before 
this  time  ?  I  assure  you,  I  suppress  many  things,  which,  if  I 
were  elsewhere,  I  should  freely  publish,  concerning  the  enormities 
of  Rome.  But  you  must  never  hope  that  I  shall  be  free  from 
persecution  and  danger,  unless  I  were  entirely  to  give  up  the 
cause  of  sound  divinity.  My  friends,  if  they  please,  may  suppose 
me  beside  myself;  nevertheless,  I  say,  if  this  contest  be  really  of 
God,  it  will  not  be  ended  till  truth  effectually  save  itself  by  its 
own  right  hand ;  not  by  mine,  nor  by  yours.  From  the  veiy 
first  I  have  been  expecting  matters  to  come  to  the  atuation  in 
which  they  are  at  this  moment.  However,  I  always  told  you,  that 
I  would  quit  the  country  if  my  residence  in  Saxony  was  attended 
with  any  danger  to  the  prince." 

Spalatinus  continued  in  his  employments  until  his  death,  which 
hi^pened  in  his  grand  climacteric,  sixty  three,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1545.  Great  grief  and  depression  of  spirits  are  said  to 
have  hastened  his  end.  There  is  extant  a  very  judicious  and  con- 
solatory letter,  which  Luther  wrote  to  him  the  year  before  his 
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death,  and  which  is  said  to  have  administered  much  comfort  to 
him.  Spalatinus,  it  seems,  through  ignorance  or  inadvertency, 
had  consented  to  the  illegal  marriage  of  a  clergyman  of  bad  cha- 
racter, and  the  matter  hung  heavy  on  his  mind.  On  this  sutgect. 
Lather  wisely  cautions  his  friend  against  giving  way  to  too  much 
sorrow.  He  was  well  acquainted,  he  said,  with  the  dreadful  effects 
of  it  He  had  felt  those  effects  in  his  own  case,  and  he  had  seen 
them  in  the  cases  of  others.  He  instanced  Melancthon,  who  fell 
into  a  disease  which  threatened  his  life,  owing  to  excess  of  sorrow. 
He  then  takes  up  the  case  at  the  worst — ^namely,  on  the  supposition 
that  Spalatinus  had  been  really  much  to  blame  in  the  affair,  and 
shews,  that  still  he  ought  not  to  despair  of  forgiveness  from  God, 
who  was  ready  to  pardon,  not  only  the  slightest  offences,  but 
even  the  most  grievous  sins  of  the  penitent.  He  tells  him,  that 
formerly  he  himself  had  been  in  a  similar  affliction  of  mind,  which 
had  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  but  that  Staupitius 
had  been  of  great  use  to  him,  by  saying,  *<  You'are  endeavouring 
to  quiet  your  conscience,  by  considering  yourself  as  a  slight,  out- 
ward, superficial  sinner ;  but  you  ought  to  know  that  Jesus  Christ 
ir  ready  to  save  sinners  of  the  vilest  class.''  In  fine,  Luther,  as  a 
kind  brother,  exhorts  him,  in  the  most  emphatical  language  and 
endearing  terms,  to  derive  his  comfort  from  a  view  of  the  pre- 
ciousness  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  aboundings  of  his  grace. 

Thus  it  is,  that  we  find  Luther  always  the  same  man.  Exercised 
in  the  school  of  adversity,  he  feels  for  others.  Naturally  tender 
and  grateful,  he  loves  his  friends,  and  administers  all  the  conso- 
lation he  can.  His  main  scope  is  the  heavenly  inheritance,  and 
the  proper  badness  pf  this  life  is,  with  him,  so  to  act  as  ultimately 
to  gain  the  prize. 

John  GBcolampadius  is  another  of  the  friends  (^  reform, 
whose  excellent  character  and  history  call  for,  at  least,  a  short 
notice  in  these  lectures.  He  was  bom  at  the  vUlage  of  Reinsperg, 
in  Francodia,  a«d«  1482.  His  father  originally  designed  him 
for  the  mercantile  life,  but  changing  that  resolution,  he  devoted 
him  to  the  study  of  literature,  with  which  view  he  sent  him  first 
to  the  school  of  Heilbrun,  and  after  prosecuting  his  studies  there 
for  some  time,  he  was  removed  to  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
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where  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  when  cMily 
fourteen  years  of  age.  He  next  went  to  Bolc^na,  but  the  air  of 
Italy  not  agreeing  with  him,  he  returned  in  about  six  months  to 
Heidelberg,  and  diligendy  prosecuted  the  study  of  divinity.  He 
soon  began  to  be  noted  for  his  learning,  and  his  reputation  in  that 
respect,  supported  by  a  character  for  virtue  and  prudence,  in- 
duced the  elector  Palatine  to  choose  him  preceptor  to  his  youngest 
son  ;  but  not  relishing  the  manners  of  a  court,  he  grew  sick  of  his 
office,  and  resumed  his  theological  studies. 

Not  long  after  this  he  was  invited  to  Basle,  in  Swiaserland, 
where  his  erudition  procured  him  so  high  a  reputation,  that  he 
was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  D.D.  against  his  inclination. 
He  now  began  to  signalize  himself  in  the  Lutheran  reformation, 
which  by  this  time  had  engrossed  much  of  his  attention.  In  a 
letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  he  says,  ^'  I  will  now  speak  my  mind 
freely  of  Martin  Luther,  as  I  have  often  done  before.  I  am  so 
fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  several  of  his  doctrines,  that  I 
should  not  be  driven  from  my  opinion,  even  though  an  angel 
from  heaven  should  contradict  it."  And  he  proceeded  to  puUish 
a  book  of  confession,  or  a  compendium  of  his  faith,  which 
occasioned  no  inconsiderable  stir  among  his  former  associates.  He 
next  translated  Chrysostom's  Commentaries  on  Genesis  into  Latin, 
and  was  made  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  chaplain  to  the  council 
of  the  city  of  Basle,  by  whose  consent  he  introduced  various  re- 
formations in  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  af&urs,  abolishing  several 
usages  of  the  Romish  church.  When  the  dispute  concerning  the 
eucharist  commenced  between  Luther  and  Zuinglius,  he  took  a 
part  in  that  controversy,  and  strenuously  defended  the  opinion  of 
the  latter,  in  a  treatise  on  <*  the  true  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words, 
« this  is  my  body,'  **  which  did  him  great  honour.  Erasmus,  re- 
ferring to  the  book  in  1525,  declares  <<  that  it  was  written  with  so 
much  skill,  such  sound  reasoning,  and  persuasive  eloquence,  as  was 
sufficient  to  seduce,  if  it  were  possible,  the  very  elect''  And  no 
sooner  did  it  make  its  appearance,  than  the  magistrates  of  Basle 
thought  it  necessary  to  consult  two  divines,  of  whom  Erasmus  was 
one,  and  two  lawyers,  whether  the  public  sale  of  it  ought  not  to  be 
suppressed ;  the  sale  of  it,  however,  was  continued.     The  matter. 
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nevertheless,  did  not  rest  there.  The  Lutherans  prepared  an 
answer  to  it,  entitled  <<  Syngramma,"  to  which  GEIcolampadius  re- 
plied, in  a  piece  which  he  called  *<  Anti-syngramma." 

I  hare  already  made  some  mention  of  QSoolampadius  in  a  former 
coorse  of  these  lectures,*  and  introduced  some  slight  notice  of  a 
ooriespondcnce  which  took  place  between  this  eminent  reformer 
and  the  pastors  of  some  of  the  churches  of  the  Waldenses  in  Pied- 
mont, to  which  I  beg  to  refer  my  readers,  not  finding  it  convenient 
to  repeat  in  this  place  what  has  been  already  said.  The  letter 
iriiich  I  have  there  given,  is  not  merely  creditable  to  him,  but  it 
breathes  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  and  places  his  conduct  in  an  es- 
timable point  of  view.  He  was  evidently  held  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation by  his  contemporaries  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  reform- 
ation, such  as  Calvin,  and  Beza,  and  Bucer,  and  Hallar,  and 
particularly  William  Farel,  of  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  pretty  largely  in  a  subsequent  lecture. 

We  may  see  from  the  life  of  Farel,  lately  published  by  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  how  confidential  was  the  connexion,  and 
endearing  the  intercourse  between  him  and  CBcolampadius. 
When  Farel  began  to  preach,  with  his  accustomed  warmth, 
against  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  QScolampadius  gave  him  some 
salutary  advice,  that  his  first  object  should  be  to  banish  antichrist 
from  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  <^  Mankind,'^  said  he,  <<  must  be 
led,  not  driven.  We  must  keep  one  object  in  view,  to  win  souls 
to  Christ,  and  consider  how  we  ourselves  should  wish  to  be  taught, 
if  we  were  still  enveloped  in  darkness,  and  bound  in  the  fetters  of 
antichrbt." 

<*The  image  of  Christ,"  says  (Ecolampadius  to  his  fi-iend, 
"  must  be  visible  in  your  life  and  doctrine.  It  is  true  that  the 
Savbiir  at  times  spoke  harshly  to  obstinate  Pharisees,  though 
more  meekly  than  his  words  are  generally  rendered :  at  one  time, 
full  of  compassion ;  at  another,  in  a  way  of  warning;  and  again, 
with  earnestness,  blended  with  meekness,  so  that  his  benevolence 
was  never  more  conspicuous  than  in  his  treatment  of  his  most 
violent  persecutors  and  enemies.  But  let  this  suffice ;  I  know 
that  you  wish  to  be  a  healing  physician,  and  not  a  tormentor  of 

*  See  Lecture  li.  tol.  ii.  p.  309. 
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your  fellow  men."  On  another  occasion,  he  thus  expressed  him- 
self: <<  You  will  not  be  able  to  gain  over  to  Christ  every  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  who  resist  the  Holy  Spirit;  therefore  let  them 
alone,  and  assist  the  weakness  of  others.  It  is  not  enough  that  ye 
are  friendly  to  your  friends ;  you  must  spare  no  pains  to  win  even 
your  enemies.  Noble  minds  express  their  anger  only  on  proper 
occasions.  We  know  the  zeal  of  Elijah ;  but  before  we  adopt  him 
for  our  model,  let  us  consider  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  whether  he  always  glowed  with  the  same  fire.  Above 
all,  I  wish  you  to  copy  the  meekness  and  gendeness  of  Christ,  and 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  <the  good  Shepherd,'  who  <laid  down 
his  life  for  the  sheep.'  '* 

CEcolampadius  died  at  Basle,  in  December,  15S1,  at  the  age  of 
forty*nine,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  church  of  that  city, 
where  there  is  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

As  to  his  writings,  he  not  only  translated  into  Latin  several  of 
Chrysostom's  pieces,  also  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  other  ikthers 
of  the  church,  but  he  composed  several  works,  among  which  were 
•*  Annotations  on  the  book  of  Genesis,*' — "  Illustrations  of  the 
book  of  Job," — **  Six  books  of  Commentary  on  the  Prophecy  of 
Isaiah," — <<  A  Treatise  on  the  Passover ;''  besides  many  others, 
didactic  as  well  as  polemic. 

Having  thus  furnished  a  brief  sketch  of  the  characters  of  the 
principal  persons  who  were  associated  with  Luther  in  the  grand 
enterprise  of  the  work  of  reformation,  I  shall,  in  my  next  lecture^ 
resume  the  narrative  of  the  labours  of  Luther,  which  will  be 
better  understood,  in  consequence  of  the  digression  which  I 
thought  it  expedient  to  introduce. 
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The  Luikeran  reformation  resumed — Alarm  of  the  court  of  Saxony 
at  the  coming  ofthepope^s  nuncio — The  elector  makes  Luther  a 
prisoner — The  nuncio  tries  to  reconcile  Luther  to  the  church — 
Punishes  Tetzel — The  nuncio  promises  to  have  tlie  matter  decided 
by  German  bishops — The  elector^  at  fir  sty  promises  to  write  to 
Ae  popcj  but  alters  his  mind — Luther*s  incautious  conduct  in 
writing  submissively  to  the  pope — Becomes  anxious  about  the 
court  of  Saxony — Death  of  the  Emperor  Maximillian — Erasmus 
writes  to  Luther — Eckius  and  Luther  hold  a  disputation — 
Mdanethon  assists  Luther — Luiher  publishes  his  commentary  on 
the  Galatiansy  and  delivers  lectures  on  the  Psalms  and  booh  of 
Genesis — Publishes  a  work^  in  which  he  saps  the  foundation  of 
the  papal  tyranny — Refutes  the  papistical  notion  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass.    A.  D.  1519—1620. 

Frederick,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  in  whose  dominions  Luther 
had  found  an  asylum,  adhered  to  his  resolution  of  not  giving  him 
up ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  find  reasons  for  refusing,  and  this 
occasioned  the  court  of  Saxony  some  inquietude ;  for,  besides 
that  this  prince  feared  the  power  of  the  pope,  Luther  was  a 
monk,  and,  of  course,  amenable  to  his  authority ;  and  the  point 
in  question  was  of  a  religious  nature. 

Now,  the  pontiffs  luul  the  art,  for  a  length  of  time,  to  persuade 
the  princes  and  their  ministers  that  they  could  not  intermeddle 
in  affiurs  of  that  sort  without  being  guilty  of  sacrilegious  en- 
croachment.     But,  although   Frederick  had  been  sufficiently 
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enlightened  not  to  be  stopped  by  such  groundless  scruples,  yet 
he  was  not  able  to  secure  himself  from  the  pope's  excommunica- 
tion ;  and,  without  doubt,  he  was  not  ignorant  to  what  dreadful 
extremities  the  bishops  of  Rome  had  reduced,  by  that  method, 
princes  more  powerful  than  the  dukes  of  Saxony.  Thus  the 
elector  found  himself  agitated  by  those  inquietudes  which  are 
inevitable  of  conjectures,  wherein  a  person  peroeives  all  the  great- 
ness of  the  danger,  and  is  ignorant  of  the  path  which  he  ought 
to  follow  to  secure  himself  from  it. 

Luther,  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  the  duke  his  master, 
again  had  thoughts  of  withdrawing  himself  from  Wittenberg. 
But  that  prince  would  by  no  means  consent  to  it ;  although,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  afraid  to  leave  him  at  Wittenberg,  as  he 
should  be  under  the  necessity  of  refusing  him  to  the  nuncio. 
He  therefore  adopted  the  measure  of  making  him  a  prisoner, 
and  of  acquainting  the  nuncio  of  it,  with  a  promise  of  having  bim 
brought  before  such  judges  as  should  be  allotted  to  him,  provided 
it  were  in  Giermany.  This  design  was  communicated  to  Luther, 
who  said,   <<  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  God  and  his  friends." 

While  these  things  were  going  on  the  nuncio  arrived ;  but  as 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  secret  inquietudes  of  the  court  of  Saxony, 
and  as  he  saw,  in  passing  through  Germany,  the  love  and  univer- 
sal esteem  which  the  people  entertained  for  Luther,  he  abandoned 
the  design  of  conveying  him  to  Rome,  and  thought  only  of  the 
means  of  reconciling  him  with  the  pope.     The  first  was,  how- 
ever, the  principal  design  of  his  commission.      On  setting  out 
from  Rome,  Leo  had  charged  him  with  seven^  brie&.      He  had 
some  for  the  elector,  for  Pfeffinger,  for  Spalatinus,  for  the  com- 
mandant, and  for  the  magistrates  of  Wittenberg.     Tlie  rest  were 
to  be  posted  up  in  the  cities  through  which  the  nuncio  dioold 
pass  on  his  return,  in  order  to  assure  his  conquest  and  his  journey* 
But  as  soon  as  he  had  set  foot  in  the  empire,  he  saw  clearly  that 
all  the  brie6  would  be  useless;  and  he  himself  asserted,  that 
although  the  court  of  Saxony  had  delivered  up  Luther  to  him, 
he  would  have  needed  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  men  to 
bring  him  to  the  pope.     Thus,  abandoning  the  character  of  an 
adversary,  Miltitz  assumed  that  of  a  mediator,  and  Spalatinus 
wrote  to  Luther,  that  if  he  had  not  quitted  Wittenberg,  he 
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should  remain  there,  because  the  nuncio  afforded  hopes  of  recon- 
ciliation. 

He  began  by  praising  Luther's  zeal  and  talents,  and  by  con- 
demning the  impieties  and  profanations  of  the  collectors.  He 
blamed  the  former  only  for  having  quarrelled  with  the  pope  and 
having  attacked  his  authority,  which  ought  to  be  sacred  to  all 
the  world,  but  especially  to  a  monk,  whom  his  profession  obliged 
to  a  submission  and  entire  devotion  to  the  holy  see.  He  added 
that,  notwithstanding  that  offence,  the  pope  was  ready  to  pardon 
him ;  that  his  holiness  had  sufficiently  testified  his  good  wiUJby 
deferring  till  then  the  excommunication  which  he  had  incurred, 
and  by  not  pronouncing  any  censure  against  him  in  the  last  bull, 
although  his  adversaries  had  been  disgraced  in  it ;  that  if  he  were 
sincere,  he  ought  no  longer  to  delay  his  recantation,  because  he 
had  solemnly  submitted  himself  to  the  pope,  and  the  pope  had 
decided  in  favour  of  indulgences.  Miltitz  represented  afterwards 
to  the  counsellors  of  the  elector,  the  great  esteem  which  the 
pontiff  had  for  their  master,  and  of  which  his  holiness  had  given 
him  a  striking  proof  by  the  golden  rose^  which  he  was  shortly  to 
present  to  him  on  his  part ;  he  laid  before  them  the  dangerous 
consequences  which  quarrels  between  these  two  princes  might 
produce,  and  the  lamentable  effects  of  a  schism  which  seemed 
inevitable  if  Luther  were  supported,  and  if  he  still  obstinately 
maintained  opinions  which  had  been  condemned. 

In  order  to  procure  a  more  favourable  reception  to  his  remon- 
strances, the  nuncio  resolved  to  chastise  Tetzel,  who  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  disorder.  He  wrote  to  him  to  repair  to  Alten- 
burg.  This  Dominican  was  then  at  Leipsic,  living  retired  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Paul,  where  he  began  to  suffer  the  punishment 
of  his  sins.  He  replied  to  the  nuncio,  **  that  Luther  had  excited 
against  him  Germany,  Poland,  and  Hungary ;  that  there  was  no 
place  where  he  could  be  in  safety ;  that  tlie  legate  himself  would 
not  listen  to  his  justification  upon  the  charge  of  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Virgin,  which  Luther  had  preferred  against 
him;  that  when  he  preached  at  Leipsic,  he  perceived,  upon 
every  countenance,  nothing  but  menaces  and  contempt ;  but  that 
whatever  calamities  he  might  have  endured  for  the  holy  see,  he 
would  defend  its  sacred  prerogatives  until  death." 
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Tetzel  having  excused  himself  irom  appearing,  MQdts  de- 
manded an  interview  with  Luther.     The  latter  declined  it,  upon 
the  apprehension  that  it  might  prejudice  his  appeaL     He  never- 
theless afterwards  consented  to  it ;  and  the  interview  took  place 
at  Altenburg,  in  the  house  of  Spalatinus,  in  the  beginning  of 
January,  15 19.    The  nuncio  at  first  enlaifped  upon  the  wrongs 
which  Luther  had  done  to  the  pope,  the  imminent  danger  of  a 
schism,  for  which  he  alone  and  the  elector  of  Saxony  would  have 
to  answer;  and  lasdy,  the  danger  into  which  he  was  precipitating 
hunself.     He  lavished  praises  on  him ;  he  embraced  him ;  he  shed 
tears;  he  abused  the  collectors;  and,  to  say  all  in  a  word,  be 
omitted  nothing  he  could  think  of,  either  to  intimidate  or  soften 
him.    Luther  replied,  that  the  first  cause  of  the  evil  was  in  the 
pope,  whose  intentions  were  good,  but  who  had  sufiered  himself 
to  be  led  away  by  the  usurers  of  Florence;  the  second,  in  the 
avarice  of  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  who  pillaged  Germany  by 
means  of  indulgences,  in  order  to  pay  for  the  pallium  finom 
Rome,  and  for  the  dispensations  contrary  to  the  canons,  in  order 
to  hold  at  once  t^o  archbishoprics  and  one  bbhopric ;  and  the 
third,  in  the  impudence  and  licentiousness  of  the  collectors ;  that 
the  only  remedy  was  to  impose  silence  on  both  parties,  because  he 
could  not  avoid  defending  himself  if  he  were  attacked,  and  that 
it  was  then  to  be  feared,  that  what  was  only  a  jest  might  become 
a  very  serious  affiur ;  that,  in  fine,  he  was  very  willing  to  repair 
the  injury  which  the  pope  supposed  he  had  received;  that  he  would 
write  him,  for  that  purpose,  a  very  respectful  letter,  in  which  he 
would  acknowledge  that  he  had  been  carried  to  excess;  and  that 
he  would  publish  a  book,  in  which,  justifying  his  conduct,  and 
excusing  his  faults,  he  would  exhort  ail  the  world  to  honour  the 
holy  see,  and  to  obey  it.    With  respect  to  retraction,  he  declared 
so  strongly  that  he  would  never  accede  to  it,  that  the  nuncio 
thought  he  ought  not  to  persist  in  requiring  it.     However,  as  the 
aflair  had  preceded  too  far  to  be  terminated  without  a  decision, 
Miltitz  was  desirous  he  should  submit  it  to  that  of  the  pope, 
assuring  him  it  would  be  favourable.     But  Luther,  not  daring  to 
trust  to  this,  proposed  that  the  pope  should  name  judges  in  Ger- 
many, who  having  secret  orders  to  procrastinate  the  business, 
might  let  it  fall  insensibly  into  oblivion,  by  which  method  he  pro- 
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posed  to  save  both  the  pope's  honour  and  his  own.  He  even 
named  the  archbishop  of  Sakzburg  for  one  of  his  judges ;  and  it 
IS  suspected  that  this  was  by  the  advice  of  Spalatinus,  perhaps 
because  that  prelate  was  a  friend  of  Staupitz.  But  however  this 
may  be,  the  choice  could  not  be  more  imprudent ;  for  the  arch- 
bishop passed  for  a  man  full  of  art,  and  destitute  of  religion. 
They  agreed  at  last  that  Miltitz  should  prevail  on  the  court  of 
Rome  to  impose  silence  on  both  parties,  and  that  the  decision  of 
the  affair  should  be  referred  to  German  bishops ;  and  they  named 
the  archbishop  of  Treves,  and  the  bishop  of  Freisengen  ;  that  in 
the  meantime,  Luther  should  remain  in  peace,  and  that  he  should 
write  a  letter  of  submission  to  the  pope. 

The  elector  on  his  side  engaged  to  write  to  the  pope ;  and  that 
letter,  which  is  still  in  existence,  contained  his  defence  in  regard 
to  what  he  had  done  to  satisfy  his  holiness,  either  by  sending 
Luther  to  Augsburg,  or  by  obliging  him  to  appear  before  the 
nuncio.  In  it  he  testified  of  Luther,  that  he  had  been  always 
full  of  submission  to  the  holy  see ;  that  he  had  never  disputed 
against  its  authority,  or  against  indulgences,  until  he  was  forced  to 
it ;  that  he  was  esteemed  by  all  the  learned,  and  was  extremely 
worthy  of  the  good-will  of  the  holy  father.  But  this  prince,  who 
possessed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  foresight,  considering  that 
he  was  already  suspected,  and  that  if  he  began  to  meddle  in  the 
affair,  the  pope  might  easily  imagine  that  he  took  a  great  interest 
in  it,  and  be  displeased  with  him ;  that  he  might  order  him  to 
detain  Luther  in  his  dominions,  and  hold  him  responsible  for  his 
escape,  if  he  should  withdraw  himself;  this  prince  refused  to  sign 
the  letter,  which  had  been  already  prepared,  and  acquainted 
Miltitz  that  he  was  determined  to  remain  neuter. 

Miltitz  now  wrote  to  the  court  that  he  had  chastised  Tetzel, 
and  acquainted  the  pope  of  his  rogueries ;  and  Luther,  on  his 
side,  wrote  the  letter  of  submission  which  he  had  promised.  It 
began  with  these  words:  <<  Most  holy  father;  I  am  obliged  to 
write  again  to  your  holiness,  and  to  address  myself  to  your  high 
majesty ;  I,  who  am  the  lowest  of  men,  and  the  dust  of  the  earth ; 
I  supplicate  therefore  your  holiness,  who  hath  the  mildness  and 
the  patience  of  a  &ther,  and  of  a  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  listen 
fiivourably  to  the  groans  of  a  sheep  of  which  your  holiness  is  a 
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shepherd."  He  then  relates,  that  Miltitz  reproached  him  with 
having  been  deficient  of  respect  to  the  holy  see;  and  after 
having  testified  an  extreme  sorrow  that  an  enterprise  which  he 
had  undertaken  only  for  the  honour  of  the  Roman  church,  and 
which  many  had  endeavoured  to  render  odious,  should  be  re- 
garded by  the  pope  as  a  disrespect,  he  continued  thus :  ^^  What 
shall  I  do,  holy  father  ?  I  do  not  know  what  course  to  take ;  I 
cannot  support  the  weight  of  your  displeasure,  and  I  do  not 
perceive  the  means  of  delivering  myself  from  it  I  am  required 
to  i-evoke  my  theses.  I  would  do  it  this  moment,  if  that  could 
produce  the  desired  effect."  He  adds,  that  this  reti*action  wouU 
not  only  be  useless,  because  hk  writings  were  in  the  hands 
of  every  one,  but  that  it  would  do  great  injury  to  the  Roman 
church,  inasmuch  as  it  would  afford  occasion  to  believe  that  that 
church  approves  of  the  impostures  and  blasphemies  he  had 
opposed.  Lastly,  he  protests  that  he  never  pretended  to  deny 
the  power  of  the  pope,  which  he  acknowledged  to  be  inferior 
only  to  that  of  Jesus  Christ;  that  he  will  exhort  the  people 
to  honour  the  holy  see ;  that  he  will  vindicate  it  from  the  pro&ne 
exaggerations  of  the  collectors ;  that  he  will  drop  for  ever  the 
matter  of  indulgences,  provided  his  opponents  renounce  their 
in.postures,  and  that,  in  a  word,  there  is  nothing  which  he  is  not 
ready  to  do  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  holiness. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  letter  is  a  sad  monument  of  the 
weakness  of  man ;  and  Luther  would  be  inexcusable  if  he  had 
then  had  the  knowledge  which  he  afterwards  possessed ;  but  he 
was  not  acquainted  with  all  the  mysteries  of  iniquity ;  and  although 
he  could  not  find  in  scripture  the  foundation  of  the  papal  power, 
he  considered  that  it  was,  nevertheless,  established  upon  the 
decrees  of  councils,  and  the  canons  of  the  church.  Besides,  the 
solicitations  of  his  friends,  the  caresses  of  the  nuncio,  the  conse- 
quences of  a  schism,  and,  finally,  the  interest  of  his  repose  and 
security,  led  him  to  that  mean  compliance  with  the  court  of  Rome. 
That  of  Saxony  had  commanded  him  expressly  to  make  no  attack 
whatever  upon  the  holy  see,  so  much  did  the  elector  fear  lest  some 
writings  should  escape  him  which  might  break  the  negotiation. 
He  obeyed,  therefore,  but  it  was  not  without  great  struggles ;  for 
he   wrote  to   Spalatinus,   who  had  acquainted  him  with    the 
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intentions  of  the  court,  that  the  decrees  of  the  pope,  which  he 
was  tlien  reading,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  the  disputation 
at  Leipsic,  "  put  him  in  doubt  whether  the  pope  were  antichrist 
01*  his  apofide,  so  miserably  was  Jesus  Christ  crucified  in  these 
decrees/'  In  this  manner  he  expressed  the  dreadful  abuse  which 
was  therein  made  of  the  words  of  the  gospel.  He  adds :  "  I  am 
cruelly  tormented  to  see  the  people  thus  imposed  on,  under 
pretext  of  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  Christian  name.*' 

However  this  may  be,  Luther  had  the  weakness  to  write  that 
letter,  and  the  pope  the  imprudence  not  to  profit  by  it,  while 
Providence  afforded  to  the  former  the  leisure  to  instruct  himself, 
and  to  recover  from  his  state  of  torpor ;  the  interregnum,  besides, 
which  had  commenced  with  tlmt  year,  favoured  the  progress  of  his 
doctrine,  and  drew  the  attention  of  his  enemies  to  another 
quarter.  The  Emperor  Maximillian  liked  neither  the  pope  nor 
the  monks ;  he  knew  the  gross  abuses  which  had  been  introducedi 
and  all  the  empire  complained  of  them ;  but  he  was  prejudiced, 
like  all  the  princes  of  his  time,  in  favour  of  the  ancient  super- 
stitions. This  prince  died  at  the  commencement  of  1519.  The 
elector  of  Saxony  had  the  vicarship  of  the  empire  in  the  circles 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony,  and  in  some  other  provinces  where 
his  jurisdiction  extended  during  the  interregnum.  At  this  time 
those  who  entertained  an  esteem  for  Luther  b^an  to  declare 
themselves.  They  found  in  Frederick  the  authority  necessary  to 
protect  them,  and  an  example  which  the  wisest  gloried  in  follow- 
ing. Every  person,  besides,  -entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of 
the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  this  prince,  that  no  one  could 
imagine  he  would  protect  a  seditious  and  heretical  monk.  Thus 
the  reputation  of  Frederick  giving  a  new  weight  to  his  authority, 
and  the  writings  of  Luther  spreading  far  and  wide,  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  believed  how  many  disciples  he  acquired,  and  with  what 
readiness.  His  courage  was  admired,  his  doctrine  was  approved, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  author  was  sought.  People  came  from 
all  parts  to  Wittenberg;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs  were 
to  be  heard  giving  thanks  to  God,  with  clasped  hands,  and  eyes 
raised  to  heaven,  that  Wittenberg  was  become  a  second  Zion, 
whence  the  light  of  the  gospel  was  difftising  itself  through  the 
whole  world. 
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At  this  time  Erasmus  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  draws 
too  excellent  a  portrait  both  of  his  enemies  and  his  friends,  not  to 
allow  the  introduction  here  of  a  copious  extract ;  besides,  the  letter 
is  very  fine  in  itself,  and  the  testimony  it  affords  to  Luther  was 
prior  to  any  disputes  between  them, 

"  I  cannot  express  to  you,"  says  he, "  what  sad  events  your  books 
have  caused  here.  Nothing  has  been  able  to  eradicate  from  the 
minds  of  these  people"  (he  speaks  of  the  monks)  *<  the  suspicion 
that  I  have  an  interest  in  your  writings ;  that  I  aid  you  in  com* 
posing  them ;  and  that  I  am,  as  it  were,  the  chief  of  the  faction. 
Here  are  some  who  think  they  have  found  the  opportunity 
of  destroying  the  belles  lettres^  which  they  mortally  hate,  as  per- 
nicious to  theological  sublimity,  on  which  they  place  an  incom- 
parably greater  value  than  on  Jesus  Christ.  They  imagine,  abo,  , 
they  can  destroy  me  along  with  them.  All  is  clamour,  effrontery, 
artifice,  slander,  calumny ;  so  that  if  I  had  not  seen  everything 
with  my  own  eyes,  and  had  not  felt  the  attacks,  I  never  could 
have  been  able  to  persuade  myself  that  divines  were  capable  of  so 
much  violence."  And  in  the  sequel :  «  I  have^  cautioned  these 
gentry  not  to  declaim  against  you  in  so  malicious  a  manner, 
especially  before  the  people,  and  without  having  read  your  books. 
I  have  represented  to  them,  that  the  judgment  of  divines  ought 
to  be  pronounced  with  so  much  the  greater  circumspection  and 
equity,  as  it  was  of  the  greater  importance ;  and  that  they  had  to 
do,  besides,  with  a  man,  whose  conduct  met  with  universal 
approbation.  But  I  gained  nothing,  and  they  continue  un- 
ceasingly to  abuse  you.''  Erasmus  qualifies  this  in  what  follows : 
"  They  begin,  however,  (says  he,)  to  soften  in  your  favour ; 
perhaps,  because  they  dread  the  pen  of  the  learned,  and  doubt* 
less,  also,  because  they  are  intimidated  by  their  own  conscience. 
And  assuredly  I  should  paint  them  as  they  deserve,  if  the 
doctrine  and  example  of  Jesds  Christ  did  not  withhold  me.  Wild 
beasts  are  i:endered  gentle  by  kindness ;  these  men  only  become 
the  more  ferocious  by  it.  You  have  in  England  people  who 
esteem  your  works,  and  these  are  persons  of  the  highest  rank. 
There  are  some  even  here  whose  affection  you  have  gained,  and 
among  those,  a  man  o£  great  merit.  As  for  myself,  I  endeavour  to 
remain  neuter,  in  order  to  be  more  useful  to  the  belles  kttrest 
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which  are  again  flourishing ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  also,  that  people 
sacoeed  better  by  a  prudent  moderation  than  by  too  much 
Tehemenoe."  He  concludes  thus :  *^  There  is  a  prior  in  the 
monastery  of  Antwerp,  who  was  formerly  one  of  your  disciples; 
he  is  a  true  Christian,  and  a  man  who  loves  you  with  a  great 
affection;  he  is  almost  the  only  one  here  who  preaches  Jesus  Christ 
The  others  preach  only  human  fables,  or  their  own  interest.  I 
have  b^gun  to  read  your  Commentary  on  the  Psalms ;  it  pleases 
me  much,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  of  great  use."* 

Almost  all  the  learned  and  good  men  favoured  the  reformation, 
the  necessity  of  which  they  knew ;  and  on  the  side  of  those  who 
opposed  it,  scarce  anything  was  to  be  seen  but  interest,  ignorance, 
and  vice.  Erasmus,  moreover,  had  written  to  the  elector  that  the 
conduct  of  Luther  was  universally  esteemed,  and  his  books 
eagerly  read — a  testimony,  which  not  a  little  contributed  to 
determine  that  prince  to  protect  him. 

The  court  of  Saxony,  alarmed  at  one  of  Luth^r^s  theses,  made 
Spalatinus  write  to  him  concerning  it.  He  replied ;  but  the  court 
not  being  satisfied  with  his  reasons,  he  wrote  again  to  Spalatinus, 
'^  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  so  much  alarm  about  his  propo" 
sition ;  that  after  all  tlie  dangers  he  had  run,  he  could  have  no 
doubt  of  the  protection  of  God ;  that  the  chancellor  of  Pomerania 
had  heard  from  Rome  that  the  court  had  been  so  troubled  with 
the  explanation  of  his  first  theses  against  Tetzel,  and  with  his 
reply  to  the  dialogue  of  Prierias,  that  it  had  had  recourse  to  the 
arms  of  Italy, — ^that  is  to  say,  to  poisoners  and  assassins,  to  put  him 
to  death;  that  if  he  were  not  withheld  by  respect  for  the  elector 
and  for  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  he  would  unbosom  himself 
against  Rome,  or  rather  against  that  Babylon  which  equally 
exercised  its  violence  against  the  scriptures ;  and  that,  in  fine,  it 
was  necessary  to  give  up  the  one  or  the  other;  that  if  God  were 
the  author  of  his  enterprise,  he  would  take  care  to  defend  it.  I 
have  always  protested  to  you,"  adds  he,  at  the  conclusion,  ^^  that 
I  am  ready  to  withdraw  myself  as  soon  as  I  could  no  longer 


*  I  bring  forward  this  letter  of  Erasmus,  less  to  do  honour  to  Luther  than  to 
inform  the  reader  what  was  the  character  of  the  University  of  Louvain  which  cen- 
sured his  writings. 
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remain  here^  without  involving  our  prince  in  the  misfoitunes 
which  threaten  me;  for  as  to  myself,  I  cannot  avoid  death, 
although,  in  my  Apology,*  which  is  just  published,  I  sttfEciently 
flatter  the  Roman  church  and  its  pontiff,  if,  however,  that  could 
be  of  any  service." 

In  the  meantime,  in  order  to  give  some  satisfaction  to  the 
court,  Luther  wrote  an  explanation  of  his  thirteenth  thesas ;  but 
it  was  not  printed  and  published  until  some  time  had  elapsed, 
and  after  the  disputation  at  Leipsic  had  taken  place.     He  first 
apologizes  for  the  vehemence  of  his  writings,  and  alleges  as  the 
cause  of  it  the  pride  and  malignity  of  his  adversaries.     Then, 
entering  up(»  the  point,  he  accedes  to  the  superiority  of  the 
pope  over  all  other  churches;  but  he  allows  no  other  foundatioo 
for  it  than  the  consent  of  the  people,  which,  nevertheless,  he  says, 
does  not  render  the  authority  less  just,  or  even  less  inviolable, 
because  the  apostle  Paul  directs  that  obedience  be  paid  to  the 
powers  even  when  they  abuse  their  authority.     With  rcf;ard  to 
the  proofe  drawn  firom  scripture  in  favour  of  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  he  rejects  them,  and  shews  that  the  same  promises  that 
were  made  to  Peter  were  made  to  all  the  other  apostles,  as  the 
ancient  fathers  have  said ;  that  if  the  Roman  church  chose  to 
appropriate  to  itself  all  that  Jesus  Christ  had  said  to  Peter,  it 
ought  also  to  apply  to  itself  those  alarming  words :  ^^  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan,  thou  art  an  offence  unto  me;  for  thou  sa- 
vourest  not  the  things  that  are  of  God,  but  those  that  are  of 
man."     After  reciting  various  arguments  drawn  from  the  ancient 
fathers,  he  dwelt  much  upon  one  that  he  drew  from  the  oouncii 
of  Nice,  and  which  he  terms  invincible.     What  Luther  referred 
to  is  the  sixth  canon,  establishing  the  pre*eminence  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome  upon  custonij  and  gives  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  over 
the  churches  of  Egypt,  a  power  equal  to  that  which  the  church  of 
Rome  claimed  over  those  churches  of  which  Rome  is  the  metro- 
politan.    He  adds  the  decree  of  the  oouncii  of  Gurthage,  cited 

*  This  Apology  is  a  work  which  Luther  composed  in  Germany,  and  which  be  re- 
tracted afterwards  (as  he  did  many  others)  in  the  Latio  preface  to  his  work^  priatcd 
in  1545.  The  foundation  of  this  work  is  the  offence  which  was  taken  at  his  writings. 
He  appears  to  have  composed  it  with  the  view  of  favouring  the  reconciliation  vbicb 
IVliltitx  was  negotiating. 
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by  Gratian,  which  declares,  "that  the  bishop  of  the  former  see 
should  be  no  longer  called  prince  of  the  priests,  or  sovereign  pon- 
tiff; that  no  similar  title  should  be  given  him,  but  only  that  of 
bishop  of  the  former  see;  and  that  the  pontiff  of  Rome  himself 
should  be  no  longer  called  the  cecumenical  bishop."  Nor  did 
Luther  forget  the  letters  of  Pelagius  and  Gregory,  wherein  tliese 
popes  condemn  the  title  of  universal  bishop^  as  a  title  of  pride,  in- 
jurious to  the  other  patriarchs.  In  conclusion,  it  must  be  re- 
marked, that  Luther  at  that  time  distinguished  the  church  of  Rome 
from  the  court  of  Rome,  as  the  princes  had  done  at  the  diet  of 
Augsburg,  in  1518.  He  gives  to  the  former  the  titles  of  which 
the  popes  are  so  proud,  but  he  leaves  it  that  of  '*  mistress  of  the 
world,"  only  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  vices  thereof,  not 
for  tliat  of  possessing  its  riches, 

I  have,  in  a  preceding  lecture,  given  some  account  of  the  dis- 
putation held  at  Leipsic  between  Carlostadt  and  Eckius,  which 
lasted  for  several  days. 

When  it  was  ended,  Eckius,  in  order  to  obtain  the  favour  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  by  attacking  its  most  formidable  enemy,  gave 
a  challenge  to  Luther,  which,  after  some  consideration,  the  latter 
accepted.  The  disputation  commenced  on  the  4th  of  July,  and 
turned  upon  the  thirteen  propositions  formerly  mentioned.  The 
principal  part  of  the  dispute  concerned  the  last  of  them, — namely, 
whether  the  anthority  of  the  pope  over  all  the  churches  is  of  di- 
vine right  or  not?  This  was  agitated  at  the  commencement ;  for 
it  was  by  the  trial  of  this  question  that  Eckius  hoped  to  make  his 
own  fortune  and  ruin  Luther.  He  alleged,  first,  that  the  church 
not  being  able  to  exist  without  a  head,  the  authority  of  the  pope 
must  be  of  divine  right,  God  having  instituted  everything  that  is 
easmttal  to  the  preservation  of  the  church.  But  to  this  Luther 
replied,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  head  of  the  church,  and  that  it 
ought  to  have  no  other.  Eckius  then  produced  the  passage. 
Malt,  xvi.,  ^  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
churdi."  Luther  maintained  that  this  rock,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  church,  was  Jesus  Christ,  which  Peter  had  confessed, 
ailing  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  ^  Other  foundation  can 
no  man  lay  than  that  which  hath  been  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ  ;•'  to  which  he  added  those  words  of  Peter,  "  to  whom 
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coming  as  unto  a  living  stone/'  Scc.^  1  Peter,  ii«  4.  6.  And  as 
Eckius  had  a£Srmed  that  Augustine  explained  the  passage  ia 
question  of  Peter  himself,  and  that  he  had  never  retracted,  I^uther 
remarked,  that  that  father  had  said  in  his  retractation,  ^*  that  Peter 
was  not  the  rock,  but  that  he  had  acknowledged  the  rock,''  and 
that  in  one  of  his  homilies  he  bad  expressly  excluded  the  sense 
that  Eckius  put  upon  it,  by  saying,  ^<  It  is  upon  the  rook,  not  upon 
thee,  but  upon  the  rock  which  thou  hast  acknowledged."  Luther 
laid  great  stress  upon  the  absurdities  which  would  follow,  if  it  were 
said  that  Peter  is  the  foundation  of  the  church,  and  made  it  ap- 
pear that  what  Christ  had,  at  times,  said  to  this  apostle,  he  had 
said  to  all  his  fellow  apostles :  that,  for  example,  Jesus  Christ  had 
said  to  Peter,  "  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;"  although  the  other  disciples  had  received  th^n  as  well 
Peter. 

Eckius  did  not  fail  to  reproach  Luther  widi  the  heresy  of  the 
Bohemians,  because  among  WyclifFe's  articles,  this  had  been  con» 
demned,  that  *^  it  is  not  necessary  to  salvation  to  believe  that  the 
Roman  church  is  the  sovereign  of  all  the  churches ;''  and  among 
those  of  John  Huss,  "  that  Peter  was  not  the  head  of  the  uni- 
versal church."  Luther,  who  perceived  the  artifice  and  malice 
of  his  adversary,  contented  himself  with  answering,  that  he  did 
not  countenance  these  schismatics;  but  that  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  among  the  articles  framed  by  Wycliffe,  and  by  John  Haas, 
there  were  some  extremely  evangelical,  and  that  without  ex- 
amining whether  this,  *^  it  is  not  necessary  to  salvation  to  believe 
the  superiority  of  the  Roman  church  over  all  other  churches/'  be 
the  doctrine  of  Wycliffe  and  John  Huss  or  not,  yet  the  contrary 
could  not  be  maintained  without  condemning  Gr^ory  of  Na- 
zianzum,  Basil,  Epiphanius,  Cyprian,  and  all  the  Greek  bishops, 
who  had  never  acknowledged  this  authority  in  the  bbbop  of 
Rome,  and  who  had  never  required  from  him  the  confirmatimi 
of  episcopal  dignity ;  that  it  was  certain  there  was  no  church  at 
Rome  until  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  after  the  ascension  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and  that  it  followed  that  the  univi^'sal  church 
would  have  been  without  a  head  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  if 
the  Roman  church  were  the  head  of  the  universal  church. 

Eckius  made  the  most  of  this,  like  a  man  who  knew  how  to 
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avail  himself  of  every  advantage.  He  exaggerated  the  injury 
which  Luther  had  done  to  the  council  of  Constance,  in  calling 
those  articles  evangelical  which  that  council  had  condemned. 
But  Luther  avoided  the  blow  by  saying,  that  it  was  better  to 
believe  that  the  acts  of  the  council  had  been  altered,  than  to  sup- 
pose that  it  had  condemned  articles  taken  almost  word  for  word 
from  scripture  and  from  Augustine. 

Luther  insisted  on  the  equality  of  the  apostles.  Eckius  agreed 
to  it ;  but  while  he  allowed  they  were  equal  in  point  of  apostle- 
ship,  he  denied  it  in  point  of  episcopacy,  pretending  that  they 
had  received  from  Jesus  Christ  the  charge  of  apostles,  but  that 
the  oflSce  of  bishop  had  been  conferred  on  them  by  Peter,  who 
had  ordained  them.  The  idea  was  ridiculous.  Luther  opposed 
to  it  the  passage  from  the  second  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  where  Paul  says,  that  he  was  in  nothing  inferior  to 
the  apostles  who  were  in  the  greatest  esteem,  among  whom  he 
names  Peter,  and  that  those  who  ranked  the  highest  had  taught 
liim  nothing  new ;  whence  Luther  concluded  that  Paul  had  re- 
ceived neither  apostleship  nor  episcopacy  from  Peter.  To  this 
he  added  the  decree  which  forbids  any  one  to  call  the  bishop  of 
Rome  an  oecumenical  bishop  ;  whereupon  Eckius  betook  himself 
to  the  evasion  that  the  decree  certainly  forbade  calling  the  bishop 
of  Rome  the  universal  bishop,  but  that  it  did  not  forbid  calling 
him  bishop  of  the  universal  church. 

From  this  question  they  passed  on  to  those  of  purgatory,  in- 
dulgences, repentance,  and  absolution,  which  was  discussed  at 
length,  but  to  give  the  arguments  pro  and  con  would  be  insuffer- 
ably tedious,  and  therefore  I  omit  them.  The  disputation  itself 
was  the  occasion  of  many  works.  Melancthon  wrote  an  account 
of  it  to  CEcolampadius,  and  it  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  Eckius; 
and  although  it  was  written  with  much  moderation,  and  he  him- 
self honourably  enough  treated  in  it,  yet  he  was  so  much  offended 
that  he  made  a  very  sharp  reply,  in  which  he  as  much  exalts  his 
own  rank  as  a  divine,  as  he  debases  that  of  Melancthon,  whom  he 
treats  as  a  petty  grammarian.  He  wished  also  to  sow  jealousy 
between  Luther  and  Melancthon,  by  opposing  the  learning  of 
the  former  to  the  ignorance  of  the  latter.  But  Luther,  an 
enemy  to  artifice,  repulsed  this  attempt  with  disdain.     Melanc- 
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thon  defended  his  narration  in  a  short  apol<^,  written  with 
much  moderation  and  judgment ;  but  he  let  his  adversary  see, 
that  although  he  were  not  a  doctor  by  title,  he  was  scarcely  less 
skilled  in  divinity  than  in  polite  literature* 

On  the  other  side,  Eckius  had  the  assurance  to  write  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony  a  letter  very  injurious  to  Luther,  and  wi^ed 
to  persuade  that  prince  to  have  his  bodes  burnt.  This  vpoidd 
have  been  to  raise  his  own  glory  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  to 
assure  his  tiiumph.  Frederick  made  a  prudent  and  becoming 
reply,  suited  to  moderate  the  fury  of  a  violent  controversialist; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  sent  Eckius's  letter  to  Luther  and 
Carlostadius,  who  did  not  fail  to  answer  it  as  it  deserved.  Eckius 
replied,  and  forgot  nothing  that  could  vilify  the  person  and 
doctrine  of  Luther.  It  was  a  very  malicious  writing,  and  con- 
tained, in  a  short  compass,  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  most 
satirical  and  specious  kind  against  the  protestants.  It  was  soon 
answered  by  an  apology,  the  style  of  which  appeared  to  be  that 
of  Melancthon.  But,  of  all  the  works  which  were  published  at 
this  time,  that  which  mortified  Eckius  the  most  was,  a  satire, 
tolerably  well  written,  of  which  (Ecolompadius  was  the  author. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  in  the  name  of  the  ignorant  Lutlieran 
canons.  He  is  artfully  reproached  for  his  vanity,  his  violence, 
his  dissimulation,  his  fraud,  and  above  all,  with  the  unfortunate 
lot  of  his  writings,  which  fell  into  oblivion  as  soon  as  they  had 
seen  the  light,  while  those  of  Luther  were  read  and  sought  after 
by  all  the  world. 

Miltitz  after  this  requested  a  fresh  interview  with  Luther.  It 
was  granted  him,  and  took  place  at  Libenverde,  a  little  town  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wittenberg.  The  result  was,  that  Luther 
should  appear  before  the  archbishop  of  Treves,  but  should  receive 
neither  censure  nor  excommunication  on  the  part  of  the  pope. 
The  elector  approved  of  this  determination ;  but  the  nuncio,  a 
little  after  his  departure,  wrote  to  Frederick  that  the  pope  bc^an 
to  lose  his  patience;  that  Luther  preached  incessantly;  that 
there  were  bishops  who  advised  bis  holiness  to  recal  Miltitz,  and 
to  commit  this  business  to  another  who  possessed  more  vigour 
and  less  complaisance ;  and  that  it  was  to  be  feared  lest  the  court 
of  Rome,  wearied  out  with  so  many  delays,  might  at  length  let 
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fall  the  thunder  which  it  had  held  suspended  for  such  a  length 
of  time.  The  elector,  who  saw  clearly  that  these  menaces  re- 
garded himself,  being  invariably  reserved  not  to  commit  his 
authority,  nor  to  afford  any  handle  whatever  to  the  pope,  put  an 
end  to  the  negotiatbn,  and  declared  that  he  would  no  more  in«- 
termeddle  in  it.  This  is  the  whole  of  what  took  place  on  this 
occasion,  in  the  year  1519. 

During  these  transactions  Luther  continued  to  explain  the 
Psalms  in  his  public  lectures,  the  gospel  and  the  book  of  Genesis 
in  his  sermons.  He  fulfilled,  besides,  all  the  duties  of  his  situa- 
tion ;  he  wrote  and  received  letters  from  all  parts,  and  his  know- 
ledge increasing  by  study  and  meditation,  he  began  to  doubt 
concerning  the  number  of  sacraments,  auricular  confessions, 
communion  in  one  kind*  the  sacred  rights  of  the  priests,  and 
other  points  of  the  docti*ine  of  the  schools.  The  elector  having 
fallen  sick  during  this  period,  he  sent  him  a  little  book  of  con- 
solation, which  contained  fourteen  meditations,  seven  upon  the 
evils  which  afflict  Christians,  and  seven  upon  the  advantages 
which  ought  to  console  them.  This  little  work  was  thought  an 
excellent  one,  and  was  universally  esteemed.  The  elector  also 
required  from  Luther  an  explanation  of  the  epistles  and  gospels 
ibr  Lent  He  promised  it,  although  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
business. 

But  of  all  the  works  of  his  which  appeared  this  year,  the  most 
considerable  is  hb  Ckunmentary  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Oala- 
tians.  It  was  translated  into  several  languages,  and  printed,  in 
the  following  year,  in  Spanish,  with  his  other  works.  It  is  a 
theological  and  moral  commentary.  Excellent  remarks  are  to 
be  found  in  it  for  the  clearing  up  of  the  text,  although  the  author 
(who  held  this  ejNstle  in  sudi  admiratk)n,  that  he  called  it  his 
epistle,  to  which  he  was,  as  it  were,  entirely  devoted)  had  not 
then  considered  it  so  thoroughly  as  he  has  since  done.  He  ex- 
plained at  great  length,  in  that  work,  his  opinion  upon  justifica- 
tion by  faith ;  but  he  was  so  far  from  making  any  attack  upon 
the  necessity  of  sanctification,  that  he  treated  as  deceivers  those 
divines  who  asserted  that  a  single  degree  of  charity  was  sufficient 
to  salvation.  He  maintained  that  these  persons  destroyed  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  (^ject  of 
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which  is  to  render  man  perfect.  In  it  Lntlier  censured  the 
errors  of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  he  distinguished  in  the  dedi- 
cation from  the  Roman  church ;  but  in  order  to  soften  the 
censures,  he  subjoined  great  protestations  of  obedience  to  the  see 
of  R(»ne.  He  was  at  that  time  influenced  by  those  sentiments 
of  reconciliation  to  which  the  n^;otiation  of  Miltits  had  inclined 
him  ;  olid  he  hoped  the  pope  would  enter  into  the  same.  Both 
the  censure  and  the  protestations  were  omitted  in  the  second 
edition,  in  1524.  To  this  there  are  two  prefieuses,  which  deserve 
to  be  read.  The  perusal  of  the  sacred  books  is  therein  reeom- 
mended,  and  censure  passed  in  a  grave  and  modest  manner  upon 
the  negligence  of  the  age  in  regard  to  the  study  of  those  books, 
while  men  attached  themselves  with  an  insatiable  curiosity  to 
that  of  books  merely  human. 

These  prefaces  appeared  to  be  the  work  of  Melanctbon, 
although  the  style  of  them  is  more  florid  than  the  style  of  that 
great  man  at  a  later  period ;  but  this  may  be  a  consequence  of 
his  youth. 

There  sprang  up  at  this  period  (1520),  two  new  adversaries 
to  oppose  Luther,  but  so  contemptible,  that  no  mention  would 
be  mode  of  them,  unless  on  account  of  a  particular  matter  to  be 
found  in  the  answer  which  Luther  returned  to  one  of  them. 
This  circumstance  is,  that  there  were  people  still  living  who 
remembered  to  have  seen  the  pallium  eight  times  paid  for  by  the 
archbishop  of  Mentz.  Now  for  each  paUium  near  thirty  thou- 
sand crowns  were  paid,  which  made  a  very  considerable  sum  at 
that  time.  Leaving  to  themselves  those  petty  adversaries,  who 
barked  in  vain  against  him,  Luther  conceived  a  great  project  in 
his  mind.  When  he  had  discovered  that  the  pope's  authority 
was  not  of  divine  right,  he  drew  from  it  a  consequence  extremely 
natural, — namely,  that  it  ought  either  to  be  abolished  or  modern 
ated.  As  to  its  abolition,  he  entertained,  at  that  time,  no  senti- 
ment of  the  kind,  either  because  of  its  antiquity,  or  because  it 
might  have  its  use  in  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  western  church. 
He  therefore  thought  of  moderating  that  authority,  because 
tyrannical  and  destructive  to  the  people ;  and  because  the  avarice 
and  ambition  of  the  court  of  Rome  encouraged  it  to  support 
abuses,  which  were  the  source  of  its  riches. 
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In  order  to  accomplisli  so  great  a  design,  Luther  composed  a 
work  in  German,  which  he  addressed  to  the  emperor  and  to  the 
nobility  of  the  empire,  in  which  he  saps  the  foundation  of  the 
papal  dominion  and  oppression.  These  foundations,  according 
to  him,  were,  first,  the  privileges  which  the  clergy  assume  to 
themselves  over  the  laity ;  secondly,  the  right  of  determining  the 
sense  of  scripture,  of  which  the  pope  had  possessed  himself,  and 
by  which  means  no  interpretation  could  be  received  which  was 
not  conformable  to  his  interests;  thirdly,  the  power  of  assembling 
councils  and  of  presiding  in  them.  In  this  work  he  attempts  to 
destroy  these  three  foundations.  On  the  first  he  observes,  that 
between  the  clergy  and  laity  there  was  not  that  distinction  which 
the  former  arrogate  to  themselves,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  having 
consecrated  all  the  faitliful,  and  having  made  so  many  kings  and 
priests  from  among  them,  it  was  lawful  for  every  layman  to  ex- 
ercise the  ministry  in  case  of  necessity.  Upon  the  second,  he 
proves,  that  the  pope,  being  liable  to  err  as  other  men,  could  not 
determine  with  certainty,  and  by  his  own  authority,  the  sense  of 
the  scriptures.  He  made  it  evident  upon  tlie  third,  that  to  con- 
voke councils  is  a  right  of  princes,  which  the  popes  have  usurped 
over  them.  He  afterwards  descends  into  the  detail  of  the  abuses 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  proposes  the  means  of  correcting 
them ;  but  he  does  all  this  with  an  ability  surprising  in  a  man 
who  had  been  brought  up  remote  from  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
Hie  part  of  this  work  most  delicate  in  the  handling  is,  the 
celebrated  question  of  the  pretensions  claimed  by  the  popes  over 
the  empire  and  the  emperors.  Luther  had  not  been  enabled  to 
observe  without  indignation,  that  Prierias,  treading  in  the  foot- 
steps of  so  many  other  slaves  of  the  court  of  Rome,  was  changing 
the  papacy  into  an  universal  monarchy,  by  giving  to  the  Roman 
pontiffi  an  absolute  sovereignty  over  all  states,  in  virtue  of  which 
kings  are  but  their  vassals,  and  enjoy  their  crowns  only  through 
the  favour  of  the  pope.  He  knew,  moreover,  with  what  affecta- 
UoD  the  bishops  of  Rome  boast  of  having  taken  the  empire  from 
the  Greeks,  and  given  it  to  the  Germans ;  and  that,  under  pre- 
tence of  homage  and  acknowledgment,  they  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  require  everything  from  the  German  nation.  This 
was  the  usual  language  of  the  legates  when  they  made  denumds 
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on  the  part  of  the  pope.  Luther  took  in  band,  therefore,  to 
examine  that  difficult  question,  and  exposed  the  vanity  of  \ht 
pretensions  of  the  popes,  their  revolt  against  the  emperors,  above 
whom  they  exalted  themselves,  although  they  were  their  subjects; 
and  the  unjust  and  artful  means  they  made  use  of  to  drain 
Germany.  He  admits,  however,  that  the  pope  has  a  spiritnal 
superiority  over  the  emperor  (because  he  preaches  the  word  of 
God  and  administers  the  sacraments  to  him),  such  as  St  Ambrose 
had  possessed  over  Theodosius,  and  Samud  over  Saul  and 
David ;  "  but,*'  exclaims  he,  "  let  the  emperor  shew  that  he  is 
emperor,  really  sovereign ;  that  he  will  not  let  himself  be  imposed 
on  by  the  delusions  of  Rome ;  and  that  he  will  not  suffer  the 
pope  to  possess  himself  of  his  authority,  and  to  wrest  from  him 
the  sword  which  God  alone  has  placed  in  his  hands.'' 

After  all,  there  was  nothing  in  what  Luther  advanced  upon  the 
subject  of  the  chimerical  pretensions  of  the  popes,  which  was  not 
exactly  true,  and  which  had  not  even  been  proved  by  modem 
historians,  extremely  attached  to  pc^ry.  Besides,  the  emperors 
were  not  ignorant  of  their  rights,  as  Maximillian  clearly  shewed 
at  the  diet,  in  1507.  Meanwhile,  Luther's  work  made  a  terrible 
noise.  The  partisans  of  the  court  of  Rome  were  in  an  in- 
expressible rage  at  it.  Luther's  friends  trembled  for  his  safety,  and 
clearly  saw  that  after  such  an  ailront  the  pope  never  would  for- 
give him. 

With  respect  to  success,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  work 
did  him  more  good  or  harm.  In  fact,  it  must  have  been  agreeable 
to  the  nobility  and  secular  princes,  to  see  him  promulgate  their 
rights,  and  avenge  them  of  tlie  papal  tyranny :  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  rendered  himself  odious  to  all  the  clergy  of  Germany, 
who  were  equally  numerous  and  powerful,  by  striking  at  their 
privileges,  and  placing  them  on  a  level  with  the  laity.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Luther  had  composed 
a  thundering  work  against  the  pope,  he  was  enti*eated  to  suppress 
it ;  but  he  replied  that  it  was  impossible,  four  thousand  copies 
having  been  sold  since  the  17th  of  August.  To  this  he  added, 
«  We  are  persuaded  that  the  papacy  is  the  seat  of  anttdirist,  and 
that  it  is  allowable  for  us  to  attempt  everything  against  itsim-. 
postures,  its  seductions,  and  its  knavery."     Meanwhile,  although 
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he  expresses  himself  in  this  manner,  it  appears  by  his  answer  to 
the  cordelier,  Auffustine  Alfeldensis^  that  his  design  was  not  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  church,  as  has  been  remarked, 
but  to  confine  its  authority  within  just  bounds,  by  declaring  that 
its  superiority  over  all  the  church  was  not  of  divine  right,  and 
that  Christian  societies  which  did  not  acknowledge  its  authority 
did  not  therefore  make  less  a  part  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  heretics  and  schismatics.  Such 
was  his  declaration  at  that  time,  and  in  the  work  just  mentioned. 
In  short,  Luther  believed  that  the  electoral  court  was  not  sorry 
that  he  had  published  the  work,  and  that  it  was  even  well  pleased 
that  the  pop^  had  received  that  mortification. 

It  is  not  known  what  business  the  elector  of  Saxony  had  at 
Rome;  but  Valentine  de  Teutlebe,  who  was  afterwards  bishop  of 
Hildesheim,  wrote  to  him  that  he  ought  not  to  be  astonished  it 
succeeded  so  ill  with  him,  because  it  was  publicly  said,  that  he 
protected  a  man  who  spread  abroad  new  doctrines,  to  the  injury 
of  the  holy  see.  At  the  same  time.  Cardinal  de  St.  Gecwrge 
(Riari)  acquainted  him  that  preparations  were  making  to  excom- 
municate Luther.  These  letters  were  undoubtedly  written  in 
concert  with  the  pope,  who  wished  to  compel  the  elector  to  declare 
himself  in  an  answer.  The  prince  replied  to  Teutlebe,  that  he 
had  never  claimed  the  right  to  judge  of  Luther's  doctrine,  far  less 
did  he  wish  to  defend  it ;  that,  in  fact,  he  had  suffered  htm  to  go 
on  upon  the  assurances  be  gave  to  maintain  his  doctrine  in  every 
place  where  called  upon,  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  a  safe-con- 
duct; and  to  retract  it  from  the  time  he  should  be  convinced  of 
error;  that  he  had  solicited  him  voluntarily  to  quit  his  dominions, 
but  that  Miltitz  had  opposed  it,  fearing  he  would  write  elsewhere 
with  more  freedom.  Frederick  added  a  caution,  which  was  sufB-^ 
cient  to  induce  the  court  of  Rome  not  to  precipitate  the  excom- 
munication of  Luther :  **  Germany,"  he  said,  "  was  full  of  persons 
skilled  in  all  the  sciences ;  that  the  people  testified  an  extreme 
desire  to  read  the  scriptures ;  and  that  if  the  court  of  Rome  was 
absolutely  determined  to  reject  the  ofiers  of  Luther,  and  to  treat 
his  afiair  with  haughtiness,  it  ought  to  dread  troubles  diflSeult  to 
be  appeased,  and  revolutions  which  might  be  as  fatal  to  the  p(^ 
as  to  others."  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Luther  was  concerned 
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in  this  answer,  as  tlie  letters  of  Teutlebe  and  Cardinal  Riari  were 
communicated  to  him. 

Teudebe  did  not  fail  to  communicate  the  elector's  answer  to 
the  pope ;  and  as  that  prince  had  protested  he  should  be  extremely 
sorry  to  afford  any  protection  to  error,  Leo  pretended  to  take  that 
declaration  for  a  formal  condemnation  .of  Luther's  doctrine. 
Upon  this,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Frederick,  quite  full  of  praises, 
wherein  he  made  it  a  doubt,  which  he  ought  most  to  admire  in 
that  prince,  his  prudence  or  his  piety.  He  returned  him  thanks 
for  having  afforded  neither  aid  nor  protection  to  Luther,  whose 
portrait  he  drew  in  these  terms : — *'  He  is  the  wickedest  and  most 
detestable  of  all  the  heretics,  having  no  other  mission  than  that 
which  he  has  received  from  the  devil."  The  pope  concluded  with 
informing  the  elector,  that  Luther's  doctrine  having  been  con- 
demned in  a  congregation  appointed  to  examine  it,  he  sent  him  the 
bull  of  condemnation,  and  that  in  case  Luther  should  not  retract 
within  the  time  prescribed,  he  entreated  him  to  secure  the  heretic. 

While  proceedings  were  carried  on  against  Luther  at  Rome, 
Providence  raised  him  up  protectors  in  Germany.  Sylvester  de 
Schaumbourg,  of  an  illustrious  house  among  the  nobility  of 
Franconia,  and  Francis  de  Seckengen,  a  gentleman  who  possessed 
great  interest  in  the  empire*  wrote  to  him  to  assure  him  of  their 
support  and  friendship.  Schaumbourg  wrote  to  him,  that  he 
bad  been  informed  by  persons  of  worth  and  learning,  that  as 
long  as  his  doctrine  was  founded  only  upon  scripture,  and  sub- 
mitted to  equitable  and  enlightened  judges,  he  would  not  fail  to 
be  persecuted;  that  he  entreated  him  not  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  Bohemia,  because  the  smallest  communication  with  the  Bo- 
hemians would  render  his  cause  odious;  that  he  offered  him  a 
retreat,  together  with  the  protection  of  an  hundred  gentlemen, 
with  whom  he  might  await  in  safety  the  decision  of  his  affiiir. 

It  was  extremely  pleasing  to  Luther  to  perceive  that  Plx)vidence 
raised  him  up  friends,  so  much  the  more  faithful,  as  be  had  gained 
them  only  by  the  force  of  truth  and  the  justice  of  his  cause.  He 
was  not  satisfied  with  informing  the  elector  of  it;  he  wished  it  to 
be  known  at  Rome;  and  requested  Spalatinus  to  tell  his  master, 
that  it  would  be  well  to  mention  it  when  he  wrote  to  Cardinal  de 
Su  George.   Luther's  design  was  to  put  a  stop  to  the  bull,  which 
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he  knew  was  preparing  against  liiin.  He  subjoined,  nevertheless, 
^<  For  myself,  the  lot  is  cast;  I  equally  despise  both  the  resentment 
and  the  favour  of  Rome.  No  longer  do  I  wish  to  cultivate  either 
peace  or  communion  with  her ;  let  them  condemn,  let  them  bum 
my  books,  if  they  choose  so  to  do;  I  will  condemn,  I  will  burn, 
in  my  turn^  the  ordinances  and  constitutions  of  the  pontiffs,  and  I 
will  for  ever  renounce  the  idea  of  submissions.  I  have  made  too 
many  already,  since  they  have  only  served  to  inflame  in  pro- 
portion the  bosoms  of  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel I  have 

no  doubt,  however,  but  that  the  Lord  will  complete  his  work, 
either  by  me,  or  by  some  otlier  person."  He  wrote,  nevertheless, 
a  little  time  after,  to  the  cardinal  de  St.  Croix,  in  very  different 
terms.  His  letter  is  not  to  be  found  among  his  works,  but  the 
substance  of  it  is  contained  in  another  which  he  wrote  to  Spala- 
tinus  on  the  2drd  of  August.  "  He  entreated  that  cardinal  to 
become  a  mediator  in  his  cause.  He  was  willing  to  yield  in 
everything  except  recantation,  the  stigma  of  heresy,  and  the 
freedom  which  he  reserved  to  himself  of  teaching  the  word  of 
God."  Finally,  he  added,  "that  he  was  in  dread  neither  of 
censure  nor  violence ;  that  he  had  a  secure  asylum  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Germans ;  and  that  it  would  behove  his  enemies  to  take 
care,  lest  in  destroying  one  adversary  they  might  cause  many 
others  to  spring  up." 

It  might  seem  astonishing  that  Luther  should  have  written, 
almost  at  the  same  period,  things  which  appear  so  opposite. 
But  these  variations  must  be  attributed  to  the  uncertainties  and 
agitations  which  the  human  mind  endures  in  difficult  cases. 
Struck,  at  one  time,  with  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  and  the  abuses 
which  she  had  introduced  or  authorized,  he  was  filled  with 
indignation  against  her,  and  thought  only  of  breaking  with  the 
pope,  whom  he  regarded  as  antichrist ;  at  another,  either  fear  of 
danger,  or  the  solicitations  of  friends,  or  the  hope  of  a  practicable 
reformation,  led  him  to  adopt  sentiments  of  a  more  moderate 
kind.  This,  doubtless,  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
frequent  inequalities  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  and 
writings  of  Luther;  and  so  much  the  rather  as  it  was  known  to 
be  a  vehemence  of  spirit  which  hurried  him  impetuously  to 
extremes. 

VOL.  III.  o 
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In  the  midst  of  these  perplexities,  Luther  did  not  cease  to 
write;  and  all  his  writings  tended  to  one  object,  which  was,  if  not 
to  abolish,  at  least  to  moderate,  the  authority  of  the  pontiff  of 
Rome.  He  had  perceived  at  first  sight  that  this  authority  was 
so  strongly  connected  with  the  reigning  superstitions,  that  they 
mutually  supported  each  other.  In  fact,  the  authority  of  the 
pope  upheld  the  abuses ;  it  was  that  which  consecrated  them,  and, 
by  the  respect  entertained  for  the  papal  decisions,  prevented  even 
the  examination  of  them;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  abuses  were, 
in  return,  the  foundation  of  the  pope's  authority;  for  it  was 
through  the  influence  of  superstition  that  he  was  master  of  the 
consciences  and  wealth  of  the  people.  Luther,  therefore,  equally 
adopted  the  two  following  measures — namely,  sometimes  that  of 
opposing  the  pope's  authority,  in  order  to  destroy  the  supersti- 
tions ;  sometimes  that  of  destroying  the  superstitions,  in  order  to 
pull  down  the  authority  of  the  pope.  It  was  the  latter  of  these 
modes  which  he  pursued  in  a  book  which  created,  at  first,  some 
surprise,  by  the  novelty  of  its  title  and  subject.  He  there  treats 
of  the  sacraments;  and  as  nothing  had  more  contributed  to  raise 
and  support  the  authority  of  the  pope  and  the  clergy  than  the 
number  and  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  as  well  as  the  exclusive 
power  of  administering  them,  I  shall  particularize  the  principal 
points  explained,  which  are  as  follow  : — 

He  examines,  in  the  first  place,  the  number  of  the  sacraments. 
The  school-divines  had  made  seven  of  them ;  to  Luther  it  ap- 
peared that,  at  the  most,  there  were  only  three :  baptism,  the 
eiicharist,  and  penance.  He  remarked,  however,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  work,  that  penance  was  not  properly  a  sacrament, 
because  it  possessed  no  visible  sign,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
definition  of  the  schoolmen  did  not  agree  with  it.  He  attaches, 
in  a  word,  little  weight  to  this  controversy ;  and  all  he  attempts 
to  prove  is,  that  the  number  of  seven  sacraments  is  not  found  in 
scripture. 

After  this,  he  proceeded  to  discuss  various  other  matters,  such 

as  the  sacraments,  communion  in  bpth  kinds,  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  &c.;  but  on  these  enlargement  is  unnecessaiy, 
because  that,  at  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life,  Luther  saw  reason 
to  alter  his  mind  on  some  of  them.     He  is  censured  by  many. 
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and  not  unjustly,  for  being  changeable  on  the  subject  of  the 
eucharist.  At  first,  he  lays  down  transubstantiation  as  the 
catholics  do.  He  afterwards  denies  it,  and  admits  consubstan- 
tiation.  He  seeks  for  the  ground  of  his  opinion  in  the  words  of 
the  eucharist;  he  searches  for  it  in  the  entire  presence  of  the 
human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ;  he  quits,  he  resumes,  the  same 
sentiment.  The  only  fault  I  find  on  the  occasion — and  which 
people  may,  if  they  please,  attribute  to  my  prejudices,  but  which 
for  my  own  part  I  attribute  to  his — is  that  of  being  too  firm,  and 
not  of  having  totally  abandoned  an  opinion  which  he  did  not 
know  how  to  support.  After  all,  nothing  can  be  more  excusable 
than  his  changes ;  for  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  corporeal  pre* 
sence  be  real,  Luther  has  only  varied  in  the  manner  of  explain- 
ing or  defending  it ;  in  the  opinion  itself  he  remains  the  same. 
He  believed,  or  wished  to  believe,  that  the  scripture  established 
this  presence;  but  not  explaining  himself  upon  the  mode,  he  has 
pursued  the  subjects  as  others  have  done,  and,  in  like  manner, 
has  been  mistaken.  He  could  not  do  otherwise ;  and  although 
he  had  even  been  a  hundred  times  more  ingenious  and  acute 
than  he  was,  he  must  have  been  deceived.  He  acted  like 
those  philosophers  who  endeavour  to  give  an  account  of  a  phe- 
nomenon  known  to  them  only  through  the  medium  of  false  re- 
presentation. 

From  this  subject  Luther  proceeds  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 
It  is  the  basis  of  the  greatest  superstitions,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
chief  idol  of  popery.  Although  he  has  but  slighdy  touched  on 
this  matter,  yet  he  has  undoubtedly  established  just  and  sure 
principles,  and  drawn  from  them  an  argument  sufficiently  strong 
against  this  pretended  sacrifice.  He  remarks,  therefore,  at  first, 
that  there  is  an  essential  difierence  between  the  nature  of  a  sacra^ 
ment  and  that  of  a  sacrifice ;  because  in  every  sacrament  it  is 
God  that  gives  to  man ;  whereas  in  every  sacrifice  it  is  man  that 
offers  to  Crod,  and  it  is  Ood  that  receives  what  is  presented  to 
him  by  man.  This  is  founded  on  the  very  nature  of  things,  and 
proved  by  the  single  consideration  of  all  sacraments,  and  of  all 
sacrifices.  He  next  observes,  that  the  institution  of  the  supper 
contains  nothing  which  afibrds  the  least  idea  of  a  sacrifice ;  that 
Jesus  Christ  undoubtedly  offered  prayers  and  thanksgivings  to 
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God  when  he  took  in  his  hands  the  sacred  symbols,  but  that  he 
did  not  present  them  to  God  iis  a  victim ;  on  the  contrary,  be 
gave  them  to  his  disciples,  who  received  them.  With  req)ect  to 
the  tide  of  sacrifice  which  the  ancients  have  given  to  the 
eucharist,  that  they  have  so  done  only  because  they  took  into 
view  either  the  prayers  which  accompany  the  celebration  of  the 
encharist,  or  the  usage  of  the  primitive  church,  which  celebrated 
the  Lord's  supper  with  a  part  of  the  bread  and  wine  which  were 
offered  by  believers ;  or,  finally,  because  the  supper  is  the  com- 
memoration of  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ. 

From  this  principle,  that  the  mass  is  not  a  sacrifice,  he  draws 
two  consequences.  The  first,  that  mass  cannot  be  celebrated  for 
any  but  those  who  communicate;  because,  the  eucharist  being 
only  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  promises  of  God,  no  one  can  receive 
that  sign  and  seal  for  another;  and  that  it  is  not  less  absurd 
for  a  priest  to  communicate  for  the  people,  than  it  would  be 
for  a  priest  to  be  baptized  for  the  people.  The  second,  that 
yearly  obits,  masses  for  the  dead,  and  for  the  living  who  are 
absent,  and  of  course  the  foundations  for  them,  ought  to  be 
abolished ;  this  was,  in  fact,  utterly  to  destroy  that  infinite  mul- 
titude of  priests  and  monks  who  were  of  no  other  use  than  to  re- 
peat masses. 

What  Luther  advanced  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  or  rather 
on  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  is  worthy  of  remark.  It  was  a 
sentiment  propagated  by  the  schoolmen,  that  there  existed  in  the 
sacraments  a  virtue  which  justifies, — that  is  to  say,  which  actually 
sanctifies  all  those  who  receive  them,  provided  diere  be  no  real 
and  present  obstacle.  On  this  head  Luther  asserts,  that  it  is  not 
properly  the  sacrament  which  justifies  those  who  receive  it,  but 
the  faith  which  they  have  in  the  testimony  and  promises  of  God; 
for  that  circumcision  did  not  justify  Abraham,  because  he  was 
already  justified  by  the  fiuth  which  he  had  while  an  uncircumdsed 
Gentile ;  that,  in  like  manner,  the  apostle  Paul  calls  that  circum- 
cision <<  a  seal  of  the  righteousness,'*  or  of  the  justification  which 
Abraham  had  ah-eady  obtained  by  fiuth.  *'  It  is  thus,"  says 
Luther,  <<  that  baptism  neither  justifies,  nor  is  of  value  to  any  one; 
the  whole  efficacy  proceeds  from  the  faith  a  person  has  in  the 
promises  of  God,  to  which  baptism  is  added,  because  it  is  this 
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faith  which  verifies  and  accomplishes  that  which  is  represented 
by  baptism.  It  is  faith  which  plunges  the  old  man  into  the 
water,  and  causes  the  new  man  to  arise  out  of  it  It  cannot 
therefore  be  true,''  says  Luther,  ^^  that  there  is  in  the  sacraments 
an  efficacious  virtue  which  justifies,  or  that  they  are  the  effectual 
signs  of  grace ;  it  is  only  when  faith  accompanies  the  use  of  them 
that  they  confer  grace,  or  have  any  saving  efficacy." 

Luther  proceeds  to  other  points,  which  were  still  better  ex- 
amined in  the  sequel.  We  shall  only  add,  that,  judging  at  that 
time,  from  the  principal  object  of  baptism,  as  being  less  a 
^mbol  of  the  remission  of  sins,  than  of  the  death  and  spiritual 
resurrection  of  a  believer,  he  could  have  wished  that  the  ancient 
ceremony  of  immersion  had  been  re-established.  Not,  however, 
that  he  thought  it  absolutely  necessary,  but  because,  according 
to  his  judgment,  it  would  have  been  well  to  preserve  the  entire 
and  perfect  sign  of  our  new  birth,  and  to  conform  in  every 
particular  to  the  institution  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  added,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  treatise,  these  lines,  which  appear  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  pope : — 

HostiB  Herodes  impie, 
Christum  venire,  quid  times  ? 
Non  arripit  mortalia 
Qui  regna  dat  ccelcstia. 

TEAKSLATED. 

Say,  impious  Herod  !  sanguinary  king  ! 

Why  shakes  thy  guilty  soul  with  coward  fear  ? 
What  though  the  Christ,  whom  ancient  prophets  sing. 

Within  these  realms  in  mortal  guise  appear  ? 
Yet  learn,  the  hands  that  heavenly  crowns  bestow, 

Stoop  not  to  seize  the  dross  of  those  below. 
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The  Lutheran  reformation  continued — MiltitZj  the  papal  nuncio^ 
strives  to  reconcile  Luther — An  interview  takes  place  between  them 
— Luther  writes  to  the  pope^  and  sends  him  his  treatise  on  Chris- 
tian Liberty — Death  of  MilHtz — Eckius  goes  to  Rome^  and 
obtains  from  the  pope  a  letter  of  excommunication  against  Luther 
— Abstract  of  the  pope^s  bull — The  bull  censured  for  its  bombad 
— Eckius  brings  the  bull  into  Germany — The  Bishop  of  Bran' 
denburg  dares  not  publish  it  at  JVittenberg — Luther  pours  contend 
on  the  thunderbolt — Arid  publishes  a  work  in  which  lie  exposes 
the  hypocrisy  and  vices  ofEckius^  and  the  tyranny  and  injustice 
of  Home — Luther  denounces  the  pope  in  thundering  expressions — 
Is  informed  that  his  books  are  burnt  by  the  popis  orders^  and  he 
in  return  bums  tfie  papers  bull,  the  decree^  and  the  decretals— 
And  justifies  the  act — Erasmus*  opinion  of  Luther.     A.  D.  1520. 

While  Luther  was  publishing  in  succession  the  various  pieces 
mentioned  in  my  last  lecture,  Miltitz  continued  his  best  efTorts 
to  accomplish  the  object  of  his  mission ;  and  as  he  had  his  interest 
to  consult  on  all  sides,  he  would  have  been  extremely  well  pleased 
to  satisfy  the  pope,  on  whom  his  fortune  depended,  without  dis- 
obliging the  elector  of  Saxony,  from  whom  he  received  a  pension. 
Influenced  by  these  sentiments,  he  sought  every  possible  ex- 
pedient to  reconcile  Luther  with  the  pope.  The  archbishop  of 
Treves  was  a  prince  in  the  good  graces  of  all  parties.  The  pope 
was  by  no  means  displeased  that  he  should  determine  on  Luther's 
case,  nor  Luther  that  he  should  be  his  judge.     For  these  reasons 
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Miititz  unceasingly  solicited  the  archbishop  to  send  for  Luther 
to  Coblentz,  because,  as  he  continued  to  preach  and  to  write,  the 
evil  became  every  day  more  difficult  to  cure,  and  the  pope  more 
incensed.  But  the  archbishop,  fearing  to  commit  himself  with 
the  court  of  Rome, — which  had  not  sent  him  any  instructions, — 
or  with  the  powers  who  interested  themselves  in  the  reputation 
and  safety  of  Luther,  wished  to  refer  the  examination  of  this 
dispute  to  the  next  diet  which  Charles  the  Fifth  was  to  assemble 
at  his  return  from  Spain, — ^promising,  moreover,  that  in  case  the 
emperor  did  not  arrive  speedily,  other  metliods  should  be  devised 
to  remedy  the  evil.  Miititz,  therefore,  not  being  able  to  obtain 
anything  from  the  archbishop,  applied  himself  to  the  elector  of 
Saxony  and  to  Luther.  He  entreated  the  elector  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  a  book  which  Luther  was  then  preparing,  and 
which,  according  to  what  was  said  of  it,  would  lower  the  court  of 
Rome  so  much  that  she  could  never  recover  it.  This  book  was 
the  work  addressed  to  the  emperor  and  the  nobility  of  the 
empire,  of  which  mention  has  been  already  made.  But  the 
elector  informed  him  that  the  book  was  already  published;  and 
that,  not  having  known  of  the  printing  of  it,  he  had  been  unable 
to  prevent  it;  whereupon  Miititz,  who  was  then  at  Halle,  in 
Saxony,  pi-oceeded  to  Isleben,  where  the  chapter-general  of  the 
Augustines  was  to  assemble  on  the  29th  of  August,  being  the 
feast  of  St.  Augustine. 

It  was  here  that  the  nuncio  represented  to  these  monks  how 
much  it  was  the  interest  of  their  order  to  reconcile  Luther  with 
the  pope ;  the  shame  that  would  result  on  the  whole  body  of 
the  Augustmes  if  one  of  their  members  were  disgraced  by  the 
crime  of  heresy,  and  excommunicated  by  the  pope;  the  glory 
which  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  gained  by  the  assembly  if  it 
were  able  to  triumph  over  the  obstinacy  of  Luther,  and  to  bring 
back  to  his  holiness  a  revolted  subject,  whom  no  one  had  been 
able  to  reduce  to  obedience ;  the  gratitude  which  the  holy  see 
would  feel  on  the  occasion  ;  and  the  service,  in  short,  which  they 
would  render  to  the  church,  menaced  by  a  schism  which  could 
not  prove  fatal  to  the  papacy  without  being  so  to  all  the  monks, 
whose  privileges  had  no  other  support  than  the  authority  and 
protection  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs. 
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The  fathers  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  Luther,  oon^sting 
of  John  de  Staupitz,  who  had  resigned  the  vicarship,  and  Ven- 
oeslaus  Lincciusi  who  was  invested  with  it, — both  able  men,  and 
possessed  of  authority  in  the  order,  and  in  liabits  of  friendship 
with  Luther.  Mildtz  chained  them  with  a  very  courteous  letter, 
in  which  he  conjured  Luther  to  yield  to  the  persuasion  of  his 
brethren,  and  assured  him  that  he  would  have  been  happy  to 
accompany  them  if  he  had  not  been  afraid  of  exposing  himsdf 
in  a  place  where  a  pope's  nuncio  would  be  looked  upon  with  an 
evil  eye, 

Staupitz  and  Linocius  arrived  at  Wittenbei^,  attended  by 
some  other  monks.  They  agreed  that  Luther  was  in  the  right, 
and  condemned  with  him  the  superstitions  of  the  age.  But, 
after  all,  said  they,  obedience  must  be  yielded  to  the  pope  to 
prevent  bringing  upon  yourself  the  vengeance  of  so  formidable 
a  power.  The  persuasions  of  these  persons  had  formerly  had 
much  influence  on  Luther's  mind,  at  the  time  he  appeared  before 
Cajetan ;  they  had  scarcely  less  now ;  and  he  was  at  last  pre- 
vailed upon  to  agree  to  write  a  submissive  letter  to  the  pope,  in 
which  he  would  promise  him  a  filial  obedience.  Miltitz  was 
overjoyed  at  the  success  of  this  negotiation :  but  Ex;kius  having 
in  the  meanwhile  arrived  from  Rome,  and  having  brought  with 
him  the  bull — of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter, — Luther  altered 
his  sentiments,  and  acquainted  Spalatinus  that,  not  having  written 
the  letter  promised  by  him,  he  had  now  entirely  resolved  against 
writing  it. 

Miltitz,  who  was  then  at  Leipsic,  hearing  that  Eckius  had 
arrived  in  the  capacity  of  nuncio,  and  that  he  was  charged  with 
the  bull  against  Luther,  was  extremely  chagrined  at  seeing  his 
schemes  disconcerted,  and  at  being  supplanted  by  Eckius,  who, 
no  doubt,  had  done  him  disservice  at  Rome.  He  immediately 
sought  an  interview  with  Luther,  and  promised  the  court  of 
Saxony  that,  in  case  the  latter  would  adhere  to  the  plan  agreed 
upon  with  the  Augustins,  he  would  procure  the  bull  to  be  either 
recalled  or  moderated  before  the  term  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
days,  allowed  by  it  to  Luther,  had  expired.  Luther  consented 
to  the  interview,  which  took  place  at  Lichtenberg,  on  the  four- 
teenth of  October ;  and  Miltitz,  who  expected  to  see  him  extremely 
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enraged,  was  so  surprised  at  finding  him  easy  and  cheerful  that 
he  stated  to  the  elector  that  it  could  only  be  throtyh  an  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit^  which  was  willing  at  length  to  favour  the  re- 
conciliation* They  came  to  an  agreement  that  Luther  should 
write  to  the  pope,  in  twelve  days,  a  humble  and  submissive  letter, 
under  pretence  of  sending  him  a  book  he  was  employed  upon,  and 
that  this  letter  should  be  dated  the  sixth  of  September,  in  order 
diat  it  might  not  appear  to  be  written  since  the  arrival  of  the  bull, 
or  extorted  through  fear  of  excommunication.  Miltitz  added,  in 
his  account  of  this  conference,  that  he  should  completely  prevent 
the  matter  from  going  according  to  the  will  of  Eckius  and  those 
of  his  ^tion,  and  that  they  should  have  the  mortification  of 
seeing  the  revocation  of  the  bull  which  they  prided  themsdves  on 
having  obtained.  It  was  his  intention,  at  that  time,  to  go  himself 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  get  there  before  the  expiration  of  the 
hundred  and  eight  days,  and  to  negotiate  with  the  pope  upon  the 
spot*  No  one  will  be  displeased  to  find  that  he  applied  to  the 
elector  for  money  to  procure  patrons  at  Rome;  for  forty  or  fifty 
florins  for  Puoci,  cardinal  of  Santiquatro ;  and  likewise  for  some 
medals  for  the  young  cardinals. 

Luther  wrote  to  the  pope  according  to  his  promise.  His  letter 
is  too  flattering  to  Leo,  but  so  dii^aceful  to  the  court  of  Rome 
as  to  make  it  seem  astonishing  that  Miltitz  would  venture  to  take 
upon  himself  the  oflBoe  of  sending  it  to  the  pope.  This  letter  was 
accompanied  by  a  treatise  upon  Christian  liberty,  which  turned 
entirely  upon  the  clearing  up  of  these  two  propositions,  contra- 
dictory in  appearance  to  each  other : — ^<  The  Christian  is  master 
of  all  things,  and  is  subject  to  no  one;  the  Christian  is  the  slave 
of  all  things,  and  subject  to  every  one.''  They  are  comprised,  in 
some  degree,  in  these  words  of  the  apostle  Paul :  <'  Although  I 
am  free,  I  make  myself  the  slave  of  all."  The  des^n  of  this 
work  is  not  so  much  to  oppose  the  ecclesiastical  laws  and  external 
ceremonies  as  the  opinion  of  righteousness  and  merit  attached  to 
them ;  and  as  it  appeared  to  Luther  that  by  establishing  justi- 
ficaUon  by  faith  alone  the  merit  of  works  would  be  completely 
destroyed,  be  set  out  with  that  doctrine. 

As  tyrants  cannot  endure  that  any  one  should  talk  of  liberty, 
and  consider  as  rebellious  even  the  very  sighs  that  are  breathed 
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for  it,  this  book  of  Luther's  excited  great  murmurs  among  his  ad- 
versaries. They  exclaimed  everywhere  that  be  was  a  seditious 
person,  who  endeavoured  to  raise  commotions  among  the  people, 
who  wished  to  overturn  all  the  laws,  to  destroy  the  ecclesiastical 
discipline  and  ministry,  and  to  introduce  confusion  into  church 
and  state ;  that  he  was,  besides,  an  open  enemy  to  good  works, 
and  aimed. at  forming  a  sect  of  pro&ne  libertines.  It  may  be 
seen,  by  a  reference  to  his  book,  how  far  he  was  from  entertaining ' 
these  sentiments.  It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  he  was  not 
sufficiently  circumspect  in  his  expressions,  and  that  inexcusable 
exa^erations  sometimes  escaped  him,  which  gave  a  handle  to  his 
enemies.  He  was  a  daring  genius,  that  delighted  in  paradox. 
But,  with  this  exception,  the  liberty  which  he  inculcates  is  a 
liberty  perfectly  free  from  anything  vicious;  and  Rome  would 
have  been  able  to  relish  his  doctrine,  or  at  least  to  tolerate  it,  if 
she  had  been  capable  of  that  simple  moderation  which  her  interest 
required. 

Miltitz  received  Luther's  letter,  together  with  his  book.  This 
was  the  close  of  his  negotiation,  from  which  he  derived  neither 
profit  nor  honour.  The  court  of  Rome  was  of  opinion  that  be 
had  d^aded  his  rank  by  the  adoption  of  measures  approaching 
to  meanness,  and  which  inspired  Luther  with  courage.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  not  esteemed  in  Saxony ;  but  this  was  owing  to 
the  irr^ularity  of  his  manners,  and  not  to  any  defect  of  prudence 
in  his  n^otiation.  Even  Luther  himself  has  borne  this  testimony 
in  his  favour,  that  if  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  then  the  pope, 
had,  like  him,  censured  Tetzel  and  the  collectors,  the  reformation 
would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  of  its  own  accord.  Luther 
offered  to  be  silent,  and  submitted  himself  to  the  pope;  it  remained 
only  to  accept  his  offers,  to  impose  silence  on  both  parties,  and  to 
let  the  affair  drop  into  oblivion.  Miltitz  retired,  and  soon  after 
died.  According  to  some  accounts,  he  was  drowned  in  passing 
the  Rhine,  after  a  debauch,  and  five  hundred  ducats  were  found 
upon  him. 

After  the  famous  disputation  of  Leipsic,  Ex;kius,  who  thought 
only  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  imaginary  victory,  and  of  as- 
suring his  triumph  by  the  condemnation  of  Luther,  repaired  to 
Rome,  under  pretext  of  a  cause  which  he  had  there,  and  whkh 
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he  carried  by  favour,  although,  by  his  own  confession,  the  right 
was  not  on  his  side.  Having  boasted  of  his  zeal,  and  the  advan- 
tage be  had  obtained  over  Luther  and  Carlostadius,  in  the  same 
proportion  as  he  exaggerated  their  heresies  and  the  necessity  for 
condemning  Luther  at  least,  the  pope,  importuned  by  the  monks, 
had  the  weakness  to  appoint  a  congregation  for  that  business. 
Prienas  and  Eckius  were  summoned ;  and,  in  order  that  no  one  of 
Luther's  chief  adversaries  should  be  wanting,  Cajetan  had  himself 
conveyed  thither,  although  extremely  indisposed.  The  matter  of 
condemnation  was  easily  agreed  upon  ;  it  was  only  upon  the  man- 
ner that  any  diiFerence  of  opinion  existed.  The  divines  were 
desirous  of  proceeding  directly  to  excommunication,  because 
Luther's  heresies  were  notorious  from  his  books.  The  canonists, 
on  the  other  hand,  chose  to  b^in  by  citing  the  ofiender — self- 
defence  being  a  natural  right,  and  inviolable  upon  the  principles 
of  equity.  They  took,  at  length,  a  middle  road,  which  was  to 
condemn  Luther's  doctrine,  it  being  well  known,  and  to  allow 
him  time  to  retract.  When  it  became  necessary  to  draw  up  the 
bull,  sharp  contests  arose  between  the  cardinal  of  Ancona  and 
the  cardinal  Datario.  They  had  each  of  them  prepared  a  rough 
draft;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  was  so  desirous  of  having 
his  own  adopted  that  the  pope  had  much  difficulty  to  appease 
them,  and  to  bring  them  to  an  agreement. 

He  preferred  that  prepared  by  the  cardinal  of  Ancona,  after 
making  several  alterations,  and  holding  four  consultations  in  the 
space  of  ten  days.  The  bull  was  dated  the  fifteenth  of  June,  in 
the  eighth  year  of  Leo's  pontificate. 

Lather  says,  in  his  answer  to  the  divines  of  Louvain,  that  it  was 
certain  the  whole  was  transacted  with  great  confusion,  and  in 
spite  of  the  strong  opposition  of  the  cardinal  of  St.  Croix,  and 
many  others. 

The  pope  begins  his  bull  by  addressing  himself,  in  very 
pathetic  terms,  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  St.  Peter,  to  St.  Paul,  and,  in 
short,  to  all  the  saints.  He  represents  to  them  the  miseries  endured 
by  the  church,  and  how  much  it  concerned  them  to  succour  it. 
He  then  collects  against  Luther  all  the  most  odious  terms  that 
can  be  thought  of,  even  so  far  as  to  call  him  another  Porphyry, 
since,  as  the  former  had  presumed  to  gainsay  the  holy  apostles,  so 
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did  this  man  dare  to  oppose  the  holy  pontiff  of  Rome ;  and  that, 
despairing  of  being  able  to  defend  his  cause  by  reason,  be  betakes 
himself,  after  the  custom  of  heretics,  to  reproach, — the  last  resort 
of  persons  of  that  description,  according  to  the  remark  of  St 
Jerome.  The  pope  next  exaggerates  the  extreme  grief  under 
which  he  labours,  so  great,  indeed,  as  scarcely  to  leave  him  the 
power  of  speech,  but  which  is  yet  increased,  whether  he  considers 
the  nature  of  the  heresy,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Greeks 
and  Bohemians, — that  is  to  say,  which  wounds  the  universal  and 
infallible  authority  of  the  pontiff  of  Rome,  or  whether  he  adverts 
to  the  German  nation  afflicted  by  it, — ^a  nation,  continues  he, 
always  so  dear  to  hb  predecessors  that  they  had  introduced  it  into 
the  bosom  of  their  aflPection,  had  honoured  it  with  empire  taken 
from  the  Greeks,— a  nation  which,  always  inviolably  attached  to 
the  holy  see,  has  signalized  its  zeal  for  the  defence  of  the  church 
and  the  catholic  truth,  evidenced  by  proo&  to  be  found  both  in 
the  ordinances  of  the  emperors  against  heretics,  which  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  holy  see,  and  in  the  punishment  of  the  perfidy 
of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  in  the  council  of  Constance, 
and  lastly,  in  the  battles  wherein  the  Germans  have  so  freely  died 
their  blood  against  the  heretics  of  Bohemia. 

Passing  on  to  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  he  condemns  forty-one  of 
its  articles,  as  full  of  deadly  poison,  and  highly  pernicious — capable 
of  seducing  the  pious,  contrary  to  the  love  and  respect  due  to  the 
holy  Roman  church,  the  mother  of  all  believers,  the  mistress  of 
faith, — and  contrary  to  that  obedience  which  is  the  source  and 
origin  of  all  the  virtues,  and  without  which  every  Christian  is  an 
open  rebel. 

This  last  argument  is  one  of  the  war  horses  of  the  popes,  who 
generally  make  use  of  it  under  the  name  of  St.  Augustine,  and,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  of  St.  Gregory,  applying  to  the  blind  obedience 
of  the  pontiffi  of  Rome  what  those  fathers  have  said  concerning 
the  spirit  of  obedience  towards  God,  in  like  manner,  as  they 
apply  to  the  same  church  all  that  the  scripture  has  said  respecting 
the  church  and  the  society  of  true  believers. 

The  pope,  after  having  condemned  Luther's  doctrine,  prohibits 
all  kinds  of  persons,  of  whatever  rank  they  may  be,  whether  civil 
or  ecclesiastical,  monastic  or  secular,  from  listening  to,  preaching, 
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or  frvoaring,  that  doctrine,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  de* 
gndation,  and  in&my,  together  with  privation  of  their  fie&.  He 
denounces  the  same  penalties  against  those  who  shall  possess,  read, 
or  retain,  the  works  of  Luther,  and  who  shall  not  commit  them 
to  the  flames. 

In  the  next  place  the  pope  states  with  how  much  patience  he 
had  borne  with  Luther.    After  summoning  him  to  Rome,  he  had 
inyited  him  with  kindness,  he  had  exhorted  him,  both  by  letters 
and  by  his  legates,  to  become  obedient,  and  he  had  offered  him 
money,  and  a  safe-conduct  for  the  security  of  his  person.     If  he 
had  come,  continues  the  pope,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  ac- 
knowledged bis  errors,  and  would  not  have  found  so  many  defects 
in  the  court  of  Rome,  against  which  he  q>reads  such  injurious 
reports ;  and  we  should  have  convinced  him  that  our  holy  prede- 
cessors have  never  erred  in  their  ordinances ;  because,  according 
to  the  prophets,  neither  the  balm  nor  the  physician  are  ever 
wanting  in  Gileadj  Jerem.  viii.  22 ;    but  instead  of  obeying,  he 
had  persevered,  for  more  than  a  year,  in  a  state  of  obduracy, 
notwithstanding  the  censures  issued  against  him ;  and,  to  complete 
the  mischief,  he  had  dared  to  appeal  to  a  council.     In  the  last 
place,  the  pope,  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Germany, 
endeavours  to  regain  Luther  by  a  very  pathetic  exhortation,  and 
by  the  hope  of  pardon,  allowing  him  and  his  adherents  sixty 
days  to  be  converted,  to  retract  their  opinions,  and  to  experience 
his  clemency.     But  upon  this  term  being  expired,  in  pursuance 
of  the  aposde's  doctrine,  which  directs  that  ^*an   heretic  be 
avoided,**  the  pope  orders  all  persons,  of  what  rank  soever,  to 
apprehend  Ludier  and  his  adherents,  and  convey  them  to  Rome, 
promising  a  recompence  proportioned  to  so  great  a  service ;  lays 
every  place  under  an  interdict  to  which  Luther  shall  have  retired 
daring  his  continuance  therein,  and  for  three  days  after  his 
departure ;  commands  that  all  his  books  be  burned,  as  well  those 
already  written  as  those  which  he  shall  hereafter  write ;  forbids 
soy  one  to  read,  print,  or  even  to  value  or  praise  them;  subjects 
to  all  the  penalties  therein  contained  whoever  shall  oppose  the 
publication  or  execution  of  his  bull,  on  which  he  bestows  titles 
savouring  more  of  bombast  than  of  apostolic  simplicity  and 
charity. 
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This  bull  did  little  honour  to  the  pope.  Its  style  was  such  as 
pervaded  all  the  bulls  of  Leo,  made  up  of  periods  so  long  and 
so  interrupted  by  parentheses,  as  to  render  the  reading  of  it  more 
tiresome  and  fatiguing  than  can  be  expressed.  This  was,  how«- 
ever,  its  least  fault;  it  was  full  of  tragical  exclamations  and 
puerile  amplifications,  which,  far  irom  rendering  it  afiecting, 
only  made  it  contemptible.  It  could  not  be  conceived  how  a 
pope,  plunged  in  luxury  and  dissoluteness,  could  be  afflicted  with 
such  violent  grief  as  he  represented,  since  he  had  never,  even 
for  a  moment,  suspended  the  amusements  of  the  court.  It  was 
found  that  this  bull  justified  what  Luther  had  advanced  respect- 
ing the  tyranny  of  the  popes,  because  nothing  could  be  more 
tyrannical  than  to  condemn  princes,  ecclesiastical  and  secular, 
to  lose  their  wealth  and  dignities,  if  tliey  afforded  the  least  pro- 
tection to  Luther,  although  his  doctrine  had  not  as  yet  been 
judicially  condemned.  To  this  was  added,  that  it  was  absurd 
to  give  the  title  of  A  learned  Refutation  of  the  Works  of  LtUkery 
to  the  censures  of  Cologne  and  Louvain,  which  were  only  simple 
extracts  from  his  books,  accompanied  by  a  condemnation  destitute 
of  every  kind  of  proof;  that  it  was  an  act  of  blind  passion  to 
burn  all  the  books  of  a  man,  without  any  distinction,  even  those 
which  were  purely  works  of  devotion  ;  but  that  it  was  carrying 
violence  to  the  highest  pitch,  to  order,  at  the  same  time,  all  his 
future  compositions  to  be  burned.  Finally,  there  was  remarked 
in  this  bull  a  vain  and  tiresome  exaggeration  of  the  papal  power, 
and  a  vague  and  undeterminate  condemnation  of  Luther^s  pro- 
positions, which  were  respectively  styled,  false,  heretical,  &c., 
without  distinguishing  which  of  these  epithets  agreed  to  each  of 
the  propositions ;  and  it  was  asked  on  this  head,  whether  the 
Holy  Spirit  speaking  by  the  pope,  had  not  been  able  to  make 
this  distinction,  or  whether  it  had  not  chosen  so  to  do  ?  Either 
of  these  was  found  equally  unworthy  of  it.  Ulric  de  liutton  had 
this  bull  printed,  with  notes  full  of  poignancy,  wherein  he  dis- 
plays all  its  defects,  and  charges  the  pope  and  the  court  of  Rome 
with  all  the  outrages  committed  upon  Luther.  He  closes  his 
remarks  with  these  words  of  the  second  Psalm, — <<  Let  us  break 
their  bands  asunder,  and  cast  away  their  yoke  from  us." 

Eckius,  invested  with  the  new  dignity  of  nuncio,  was  charged 
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with  the  bull  just  mentioned;  but  he  did  not  meet  with  the 
applause  he  expected  in  Germany.  At  first,  he  boasted  of  having 
procured  the  condemnation  of  Luther ;  but  perceiving  that  his 
violence  was  disapproved  by  every  equitable  monk,  he  suddenly 
changed  his  tone,  and  endeavoured  to  have  it  thought  that  he 
had  been  rather  the  apologist  than  the  accuser  of  his  adversary. 
This  last  measure  succeeded  worse  than  the  former ;  for  he  was 
convicted  by  his  letters  of  having  been  the  most  violent  advocate 
for  die  bull,  and  as  it  was  at  Leipsic  that  he  entered  into  contest, 
and  hoped  to  receive  the  crown  of  victory,  so  it  was  there  he  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  disrespect.  The  Duke  George  forbade 
the  senate  to  allow  the  publication  of  the  bull,  without  the 
express  order  of  the  bishop  of  Mersburg ;  and  when  it  made  its 
appearance,  the  people  and  the  students  tore  it  to  pieces,  and 
cast  it  into  the  dirt.  As  for  Eckius,  he  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  libels  posted  up  in  the  most  public  places,  in  which  lie  was 
strangely  depicted,  and  of  hearing  satirical  songs  sung  alx)ut  in 
ridicule  of  his  pride  and  improper  conduct.  They  even  threat- 
ened to  treat  him  as  a  person  who  had  gone  to  seek,  at  Rome, 
the  brand  "which  was  to  set  fire  to  Germany. 

He  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  into  the  con- 
vent  of  the  Dominicans,  where  he  dared  not  let  himself  be  seen 
by  any  one ;  so  much  had  his  boldness  and  resolution  of  mind 
forsaken  him.  Thus  was  this  man,  who  had  entered  Leipsic  in 
triumph,  breathing,  like  another  Saul,  only  menaces  and  destruc- 
tion, overwhelmed  with  contempt  and  shame,  and  loaded  with 
the  public  hatred,  in  the  same  spot  where  he  had  boasted  of 
having  obtained,  the  year  before,  one  of  the  most  memorable 
victories  of  the  school. 

Having  withdrawn  from  Leipsic  during  the  night,  he  took  the 
road  to  Friburg,  passed  on  to  Erford,  and  presented  the  bull  to 
the  University.  But  it  was  rejected  there,  under  pretence  of 
some  defect  in  point  of  form ;  and  he  beheld  it  torn  to  pieces 
and  thrown  into  the  water,  the  students  having  actually  beset 
him  in  his  dwelling.  The  Bishop  of  Bamberg  made  the  same 
objections  as  the  University  of  Erford.  That  of  Eckstadt,  to 
whose  chapter  Eckius  belonged,  was  the  first  who  published  it. 
The  University  of  Mersburg  waited  until  the  month  of  April, 
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of  the  following  year ;  and  that  of  Misnia,  the  most  vblent  of  all 
against  Luther,  did  not  publish  it  until  the  7th  January.  Two 
manuscript  letters  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  a  monk  of 
Venice,  named  Burchard,  of  the  illustrious  house  of  the  Barons 
of  Scbenk,  in  Thuringia.  In  the  first,  he  writes,  that  the  boU 
was  not  published  at  Venice  until  the  festival  of  Easter,  1521, 
and  that  the  senate  had  caused  almost  all  the  people  to  withdraw 
before  it  was  read.  In  the  second,  he  observes,  that  Luther  was 
greatly  esteemed  at  Venice ;  that  his  books  were  sought  after 
with  great  eagerness ;  and  tliat  his  doctrine  and  his  conduct  were 
highly  praised. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  bi^op  of  Brandenburg,  in  whose  diocese 
Wittenberg  was,  to  publish  the  bull  in  that  city.  He  went 
thither  with  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  Albert,  duke  of 
Mecklenburg.  He  thought  that,  being  accompanied  by  these 
two  princes,  he  might  undertake  it  without  risk.  But  havmg 
observed  the  esteem  this  city  entertained  for  Luther,  and  having 
heard  the  elector  and  the  duke  his  brother  speaking  of  him  in 
very  high  terms,  he  became  of  opinion  that  he  ou^t  not  to 
undertidce  so  odious  a  business,  and  departed  without  doing  any- 
thing. 

Luther  saw  the  bull,  and  held  it  in  contempt*  He  lost  nothing 
of  his  usual  cheerfulness.  Not  to  neglect,  however,  the  pre- 
cautions necessary  for  his  safety,  he  was  of  opinion  that  he  ought 
to  apply  to  the  elector,  who  was  then  at  Aix,  where  the  emperor 
was  crowned  in  the  month  of  October,  to  obtain  of  his  imperial 
majesty  a  rescript,  prohibiting  any  one  from  condemning  him,  as 
he  had  not  been  convicted  of  error  by  the  scripture.  He  com- 
missioned Spalatinus  to  make  the  proposal  to  the  prince  his 
master.  But  when  he  had  learned,  by  a  letter  from  Erasmus, 
that  the  emperor  was  beset  by  the  monks,  and  much  prejudiced 
against  him,  he  changed  his  sentiments,  and  represented  to 
Spalatinus  that  the  elector  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  a  refusal ; 
that  it  would  be  better  he  should  appear  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  bull,  and  should  treat  it  with  contempt  For  his  own 
part,  he  assured  him  he  should  esteem  himself  hapfr^  to  suffer 
persecution  for  the  truth;  that  the  ill-treatment  he  received 
from  Rome,  far  from  terrifying  him,  served  only  to  raise  his 
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courage  and  to  confirm  him  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  seat 
of  antichrist. 

After  taking  these  steps,  Luther  attacked  Eckius  in  a  work 
written  in  German,  wherein  he  exposed  the  vices  and  hypocrisy 
of  this  man,  cleared  himself  from  the  accusations  which  the 
former  had  spread  abroad  against  him,  took  decidedly  the  part 
of  John  Huss,  whose  books  he  had  now  read,  and  dedared  that 
he  repented  having  abandoned  him  in  the  disputation  at  Leipsic, 
not  having  been  at  that  time  acquainted  with  his  sentiments. 
He  then  renewed  his  appeal  to  the  council,  founded  upon  these 
new  grievances,  that  the  pope  had  condemned  him  without  a 
hearing ;  that  he  commanded  him  to  renounce  the  faith  taught 
in  scripture,  without  proving  him  wrong  in  his  explanation  of  it ; 
that  he  decided  on  matters  with  which  he  was  unacquainted ; 
and  that,  lastly,  he  Qrrannized  over  the  church  in  condemning 
chose  who  appealed  from  his  decisions  to  a  general  council. 
On  these  grounds  he  considers  the  pope  as  a  tyrant,  an  apostate, 
and  as  antichrist ;  conjures  the  emperor  and  the  states  of  the 
empire  to  take  his  appeal  into  consideration,  and  to  suspend  the 
execution  of  the  bull  until  he  should  have  been  heard  and  con- 
victed of  error  by  scripture.     But  he  did  not  stop  there :  he 
attacked  the  bull  in  two  thundering  writings.     In  the  first  he 
passes  censure  on  it,  and  in  the  second  he  defends  the  proposi- 
tions which  were  condemned  in  it.     Luther,  therefore,  no  longer 
observed  any  restriunt,  and  addressed  the  pope  himself  in  these 
thundering  expressions, — <<  If  you  do  not  renounce  your  blas- 
phemies and  impieties,  know  that  not  I  only,  but  all  those  who 
serve  Jesus  Christ,  r^ard  your  see  as  the  damnable  seat  of  anti- 
christ, to  which  we  will  neither  pay  obedience,  nor  be  united. 
We  detest  it  as  the  mortal  enemy  of  Jesus  Christ,  being  every 
one  of  us  ready  to  suffer,  with  joy,  your  unjust  excommunications; 
and 'that  you  may  be  enabled  to  satiate  your  barbarous  tyranny, 
we  devote  ourselves  voluntarily  to  death.     If  you  will  still  per- 
severe in  the  madness  with  which  you  are  possessed,  we  condemn 
you,  and  deliver  you  over  to  Satan,  together  witli  your  bull  and 
your  decretals,  to  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may 
be  saved  in  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ"  (1  Cor.  v.  5.) 

While  Luther  was  labouring  in  the  defence  of  his  doctrines, 
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the  pope's  bull  having  been  circulated  everywhere,  the  Univer- 
sities of  Cologne  and  Lou  vain  were  the  first  to  signalize  their 
zeal  ^by  burning  his  books.  Aleander,  who  was  at  Louvain, 
exhibited  this  spectacle  to  the  people  on  the  day  the  emperor 
set  out  for  Spain.  An  attempt  was  made  to  do  the  same  at 
Antwerp,  but  it  could  not  be  accomplished.  Those  who  under- 
took it  at  Mentz,  did  not  execute  it  without  danger ;  and  if  they 
escaped  the  fury  of  the  people  they  endured  their  utmost  con- 
tempt. In  other  places,  the  monks  purchased  this  permission 
from  the  magistrates,  who  made  them  pay  dear  enough  for  it 
Luther  having  been  informed  of  the  burning  of  his  books, 
resolved  to  bum,  in  his  turn,  the  decree,  the  decretals,  the 
Clementines,  the  extravagantes,  and  the  bull  issued  by  Leo. 
The  ceremony  took  place  the  10th  of  December.  A  pile  was 
prepared  in  the  market-place ;  and  Luther  having  repaired 
thither,  accompanied  by  all  the  doctors  of  the  University,  followed 
by  the  people  and  the  whole  of  the  students,  had  the  pile  kindled 
by  a  master  of  arts,  and  cast  the  books  into  it,  pronouncing  at 
the  same  time  these  words, — <<  Because  thou  hast  troubled  the 
holy  one  of  God,  may  eternal  fire  consume  thee." 

An  action  so  bold  required  apology ;  Luther  soon  brought  his 
forward.  He  stated,  that  being  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  it  was  his 
duty  to  prevent  impiety  from  increasing  and  acquiring  authority; 
that  it  was  proper  to  let  the  pope  and  his  agents  who  had  dared 
to  burn  books  in  which  the  gospel  was  taught,  know  what  treat- 
ment those  writings  deserved  upon  which  antichrist  founded  his 
tyranny ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  revive  the  courage  of  the 
people,  whom  the  violence  done  to  tlie  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ 
might  terrify ;  and  to  shew,  in  fine,  to  all  the  world,  that  he, 
Luther,  convinced  that  the  pope  was  antichrist,  had  sliaken  off 
his  yoke,  and  was  resolved  to  sacrifice  everything  to  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  he  had  taught.  In  this  apology  he  introduced  thirty 
impious  propositions,  taken  from  the  decretals,  of  which  the 
following  are  a  part : — ^^  That  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  are  not 
subject  to  the  command  which  that  apostle  gives  to  all  believers 
to  obey  the  temporal  powers ;  that  the  power  of  the  emp^t>r  is 
as  much  below  that  of  the  pope,  as  the  light  of  the  moon  is  below 
that  of  the  sun ;  that  the  pope  is  superior  to  councils,  and  may 
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abolish  their  decrees ;  that  all  authority  resides  in  his  person ; 
that  when  he  shall  please  to  send  numberless  souls  to  hell,  no 
one  has  a  right  to  bring  them  out  of  it;  that  no  person  is  entitled 
to  pass  judgment  either  on  him  or  his  decrees;  that  God  has 
given  him  sovereign  power  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
and  over  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  that  he  is  the  heir  and  master 
over  the  Roman  empire;  that  he  may  depose  kings,  and  absolve 
from  all  oaths  and  all  vows ;  that  he  does  not  depend  on  scripture, 
but  that  scripture,  on  the  contrary,  derives  its  authority,  force, 
and  dignity,  from  him  ;  that  he  alone  has  the  right  of  interpret- 
ing it,  and  that  no  one  can  attempt  it,  except  by  following  the 
meaning  which  the  pope  affixes  to  the  words  of  scripture." 
These  impieties,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  which  Luther  had 
collected  together,  were  a  specimen  of  the  doctrine  contained  in 
the  decretals,  and  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  Luther  for  his 
conduct;  but  as  he  had  also  burned  the  decretum  of  Gratian, 
and  as  he  himself  acknowledged  there  were  some  good  things  in 
that  collection,  he  excuses  himself  by  saying  that  everything 
therein  was  corrupted  by  the  bad  use  made  of  it,  which  was  to 
support  the  authority  of  antichrist.  He  concluded  his  apology 
with  these  words  of  Samson : — **  As  they  did  unto  me  so  have  I 
done  unto  them  ;'*  and  those  of  the  Apocalypse,  <<  Treat  Babylon 
as  she  has  treated  you ;  and  render  unto  her  double  what  she 
has  done  unto  you." 

The  day  after  this  execution,  Luther  continued  his  public 
lectures  upon  the  Psalms,  delivered  a  discourse  upon  <<  the  neces- 
sity of  renouncing  obedience  to  the  pope,"  because  he  manifested 
an  invincible  hardness  of  heart.  <*  There  is  no  middle  path,"  said 
he,  among  other  things,  to  his  pupils,  *<  for  those  who  aspire  to 
the  sacred  muiistry;  they  must  either  expose  their  lives  by 
resisting  the  dominion  of  error,  or  renounce  ^  eternal  life  by  not 
opposing  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  had  racher  run  all  the  dangers 
of  the  present  times,  said  Luther,  than  load .  my  conscience  with 
the  account  which  I  should  have  to  render  to  God  of  a  criminal 
silence ;  on  which  account  I  this  day  protest,  that  I  hold  pros- 
tituted Babylon  in  abhorrence.  This  is  what  I  am  resolved  to 
declare  to  my  brethren  as  long  as  God  shall  preserve  my  life." 
This  discourse,  with  the  action  which  preceded  it,  was,  as  it  were, 
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the  solemn  act  of  separation  between  Luther  and  the  church  of 
Rome;  a  resolution  which  he  was  induced  to  take,  as  he  himself 
said,  only  by  the  unconquerable  haixlness  of  heart  of  the  pope 
and  his  adherents ;  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was 
always  ready  to  reunite  himself  to  the  church  of  Rome,  provided 
that  church  would  consent  to  a  reformation. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  at  Wittenberg,  the  pope 
used  his  efforts  to  gain  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  gone  to 
meet  the  emperor.  There  was  in  the  suite  of  the  latter  two 
nuncios,  whom  Leo  had  sent  to  wait  on  him  as  soon  as  he  arrived 
in  the  low  countries ;  one  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  accession 
to  the  imperial  dignity,  the  other  to  communicate  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  Luther.  The  first  was,  Marinus  Caraccioli,  of  a 
considerable  house  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  the  other,  Jerome 
Aleander,  of  Jewish  extraction,  native  of  a  small  city  of  Trevisan, 
called  La  Motte,  a  learned,  able,  ambitious  man.  He  had  been 
secretary  to  the  iamous  Caesar  Borgia,  nephew  of  Alexander  VI., 
and  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  archbishop  of 
Brindisi,  with  which  he  was  invested  when  the  pope  sent  him 
into  Germany.  What  Luther  has  said  of  him  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  acts  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  is  so  much  the 
more  remarkable,  as  Cardinal  Pallavicini,  who  wished  to  defend 
his  reputation,  has  not  thought  proper  to  reply  to  it.  '<  He  was 
bom  a  Jew.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  was  baptized,  but  it  is 
well  known  that  he  is  not  of  the  sect  of  pharisees,  for  he  lives  in 
a  manner  which  shews,  but  too  clearly,  that  he  does  not  believe 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  Aleander,  in  &ct,  passed  for 
a  true  Epicurean,  so  much  were  his  manners  corrupted.  This 
was  the  person  to  whom  the  affair  of  Luther  was  committed. 

Frederick  was  at  Cologne;  he  had  followed  the  emperor 
thither,  and  taken  up  his  residence  with  the  Franciscans,  where 
he  had  been  hearing  mass,  when  Caraccioli  came  to  pay  his 
respects  to  him,  and  presented  him  with  a  brief  on  the  part  of 
the  pope.  The  bishop  of  Trent  and  Trieste,  and  some  coun- 
sellors, accompanied  the  prince.  The  nuncio  set  out  with  ex- 
tolling his  merit  and  that  of  his  ancestors ;  he  enlarged  upon  the 
esteem  and  affection  the  pope  entertained  for  him,  and  did  not 
fail  to  remind  Frederick,  that  if  he  had  the  honour  of  electing 
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the  emperors  he  was  indebted  for  it  to  the  holy  see,  which  had 
given  the  empire  to  the  Germans,  and  constituted  or  confirmed 
the  electors.  As  Caraccioli  was  proceeding  in  his  harangue, 
Aleander  came  in  unexpectedly.  All  their  measures,  however, 
had  been  pre-concerted,  and  as  soon  as  the  latter  appeared,  the 
former  withdrew,  saying  to  Frederick,  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
him  to  leave  to  his  colleague  an  afiair  with  which  he  was  specially 
charged.  Aleander  presented  the  elector  with  a  second  brief 
from  the  pope,  took  up  the  discourse  of  Caraccioli,  and  repeated 
nearly  all  he  had  said ;  then,  proceeding  to  speak  of  Luther,  he 
enlaiged  upon  the  magnitude  of  his  heresy,  the  danger  into 
which  he  was  leading  the  Christian  republic,  and  the  pressing 
necessity  of  a  prompt  and  efiectual  remedy.  To  remonstrances 
he  added  menaces ;  and  by  observing  that  the  Greeks  had  lost 
the  empire  for  having  been  wanting  in  fidelity  to  the  holy  see, 
he  gave  the  elector  to  understand,  that  Leo  X.,  who  was  master 
of  that  empire,  had  it  in  his  power  to  take  it  from  the  German 
nation,  to  whom  his  predecessors  had  transferred  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  it  upon  a  people  attached  to  the  see  of 
Rome.  His  discourse  was  rather  tedious,  and  he  concluded  it 
by  these  two  requisitions, — the  one,  that  Frederick  should  cause 
all  Luther's  books  to  be  burned  in  his  dominions ;  the  other,  that 
he  should  cause  Luther  himself  to  be  committed  to  the  flames, 
in  order,  by  that  sacrifice,  to  appease  the  court  of  Rome ;  or 
that,  at  least,  he  should  keep  him  in  close  confinement,  in  case 
he  did  not  choose  to  send  him  to  Rome  in  chains ;  which,  how- 
ever, would  be  more  agreeable  to  the  pope,  and  more  suitable 
to  an  obedient  prince. 

The  elector  listened  to  the  whole  of  this  discourse  with  a  grave 
and  serious  air,  and  told  the  nuncio  he  would  consider  of  it.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  he  replied  through  his  counsellor,  who  signi* 
fied  on  his  part  to  the  nuncio,  in  presence  of  the  bishop  of  Trent, 
"  that  the  two  princes,  the  elector,  and  the  duke  his  brother,  had 
always  ^itertained  a  high  veneration  for  the  holy  see ;  that  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Luther's  concerns,  and  were  resolved  not 
to  interfere  in  them ;  that  Frederick,  nevertheless,  had  omitted 
nothing  that  could  satisfy  the  pope,  that  he  had  sent  Luther  to 
Augsburg,  and  should  have  compelled  him  to  leave  his  dominions 
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if  Miltitz  had  not  opposed  it,  by  saying,  that  it  was  to  be  feared 
he  would  speak  elsewhere  with  greater  freedom  than  he  then  did ; 
that  Luther  would  afterwards  have  appeared  before  the  arch- 
bbhop  of  Treves,  if  a  safe-conduct  could  have  been  granted  him ; 
that,  as  to  other  matters,  such  different  sentiments  were  entertained 
concerning  his  books,  that  it  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  precipitate 
to  have  them  burned  before  they  were  well  examined ;  that  he 
entreated  the  nuncios  to  suspend  the  execution  of  this  measure, 
and  to  obtain  from  the  pope,  that  the  decision  of  Luther's  cause 
should  be  committed  to  German  prelates  of  acknowledged  in- 
tegrity and  abilities;  that  if  this  mode  were  adopted,  as  he 
wished  it  might  be,  and  if  Luther  were  convicted  of  error  by  the 
scripture,  he  should  not  fail  of  doing,  for  the  honour  of  the  holy 
see,  and  the  defence  of  religion,  everything  his  holiness  could  re- 
quire from  an  obedient  and  faithful  son."  This'  prince  made 
complaints,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  nuncios,  against  Eckius,  inas- 
much as  in  his  country,  and  without  his  permission,  he  had  had 
the  audacity  to  include  in  the  papers  he  had  posted  up,  upon  the 
publication  of  the  bull,  persons  not  specifically  named  in  it. 

The  nuncios,  afler  deliberating  on  this  answer,  insisted  upon  the 
pope's  demands.  They  asserted,  that  the  commission  of  the  arch- 
bbhop  of  Treves  had  expired;  that  the  pope  had  taken  the 
affair  entirely  into  his  own  hands ;  and  that  no  more  right  existed 
to  require  him  to  assign  the  determination  of  this  matter  to  any 
other,  than  to  propose  to  the  elector  that  the  king  of  France 
should  take  cognizance  of  an  affair  relative  to  one  of  his  subjects. 
But  the  counsellors  of  Frederick  persisting  in  their  master's 
reply,  the  nuncios  declared  that  they  wouM  proceed  to  bum 
Luther's  books.  It  appeared,  however,  by  a  letter  from  the 
elector  to  the  emperor,  of  the  20th  of  December,  that  the  nunck)6 
had  promised  him  to  suspend  the  execution  of  this  act,  and 
that  prince  complained  of  their  having  broken  their  word  with 
him. 

But  the  promise  made  by  the  nuncios  was  doubtless  posterior 
to  what  took  place  at  the  conference  just  related.  However 
it  might  be,  Aleander,  seeing  clearly  that  he  should  not  be  able 
to  get  Luther  out  of  the  elector's  hands,  and  that  it  Wto  no  less 
impossible  to  persuade  him  to  put  him  to  death,  was  desirous  of 
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repairing  the  odious  and  rash  step  he  had  taken,  and  of  pre- 
serving the  honour  of  the  pope.  He  therefore  declared  to  the 
counsellors  of  the  elector  that  his  holiness  had  no  design  against 
the  life  of  Luther,  and  would  be  extremely  sorry  to  imbrue  his 
hands  in  his  blood. 

Erasmus  was  then  at  Cologne.  He  had  written  to  the  elec- 
tor, and  this  prince,  who  wished  for  advice  and  instruction  in  an 
afiair  so  delicate  and  so  obscure  in  his  eyes,  thought  it  incum- 
bent on  him  to  consult  a  man  who  was  uninterested  in  the 
dispute,  and  whose  learning  and  prudence  were  esteemed  by  all 
the  world.  He  therefore  sent  for  him,  the  day  after  his  reply 
to  the  nuncios,  and  Spalatinus  was  the  only  person  present  at 
their  interview.  Frederick  was  desirous  that  Erasmus  should 
converse  with  him  in  Dutch,  but  he  chose  rather  to  express  him- 
self in  Latin,  which  the  prince  understood ;  but  the  latter  not 
being  in  the  habit  of  speaking  that  language,  Spalatinus  was  his 
interpreter.  After  some  civilities,  he  said  to  Erasmus,  **  I  have 
the  highest  antipathy  to  heresy,  and  I  would  rather  that  the 
earth  should  swallow  me  up  alive  than  that  I  should  support 
and  &vour  it.  But  if  Luther  teach  the  truth,  I  never  will  suffer 
him  to  be  crushed,  let  the  danger  of  defending  him  be  ever  so 
great  to  me  and  mine.  I  confess  that  the  points  at  issue  are 
above  my  skUl,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge,  of  myself,  whether 
Luther  be  in  the  right  or  not.  I  wish  to  be  informed,  and  to 
consult  the  learned.  I  have  brought  you  here  to  know  your 
opinion,  and  I  entreat  you  to  give  it  me  with  sincerity." 

Erasmus  appeared  surprised  at  this  discourse;  and  whether 
it  was  that  he  was  considering  of  his  answer,  or  was  afraid  to 
explain  himself,  he  remained  for  some  dme  in  silence.  But  the 
elector  regarding  him  steadily,  and  with  that  grave  and  solemn 
air  which  appeared  upon  his  countenance  whenever  he  was  en- 
gaged in  an  affiiir  of  importance,  Erasmus  at  last  broke  silence. 
^'  Luther,''  said  he,  <'  has  committed  two  capital  offences.  He 
has  struck  at  the  crown  of  the  pope  and  the  belly  of  the  monks." 
The  prince  could  not  refrain  from  laughing,  and  never  forgot  this 
reply.  Erasmus,  continuing  his  discourse,  admitted  that  Luther 
was  jostified  in  attacking  the  abuses  introduced  into  the  church ; 
that  it  was  necessary  they  should  be  corrected ;  that  the  foun- 
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dation  of  his  doctrine  was  true,  but  that  he  could  have  wished 
for  greater  moderation. 

Spalatinus  attended  Erasmus  to  the  liouse  of  the  provost  of 
the  chapter.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  there,  Erasmus  took  a 
chair,  and  immediately  wrote  in  short  and  distinct  sentences  bis 
opinion  concerning  Luther.  This  writing  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  Spalatinus,  to  convey  to  his  master ;  and  as  it  contained  the 
opinion  which  not  only  Erasmus,  but  the  most  worthy  part  of 
mankind,  entertained  at  that  time  of  Luther,  it  will  not  be  im- 
proper to  give  the  substance  of  it.  He  observed,  then,  ^*  that 
the  violence  of  Luther's  enemies  proceeded  from  two  principles, — 
first,  an  aversion  to  polite  literature,  which  was  beginning  to 
extricate  mankind  from  ignorance,  and  of  course  from  the  yoke 
of  the  monks;  and  secondly,  the  desire  of  supporting  tyranny  at 
all  events ;  that  they  conducted  this  business  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  such  bad  principles,  supporting  their  cause  only  by  clamour, 
by  intrigues  and  conspiracies,  by  inveterate  hatred,  and  by  poi- 
sonous writings;  that  whoever  interfered  became  suspected; 
that  men  of  the  greatest  worth,  and  the  most  conversant  in  scrip- 
ture, were  not  offended  at  what  Luther  had  written ;  that  it  was 
well  known  there  were  persons  who  abused  the  easiness  of  the 
pope,  and  that  therefore  it  was  the  part  of  prudence  not  to  pre* 
cipitate  anything  in  an  afiair  of  such  high  importance,  and  which 
would  undoubtedly  be  productive  of  consequences  much  greater 
than  were  imagined;  that  the  cruelty  of  the  bull  had  dis- 
gusted the  worthiest  part  of  the  community,  who  esteemed  it 
unworthy  the  charity  and  mildness  of  a  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ; 
that  two  Universities  only  had  as  yet  condemned  Luther ;  that 
they  had  done  so  without  convicting  him  of  error,  and  even 
without  being  themselves  agreed  upon  the  points  condemned; 
that  the  conditions  which  Luther  offered  were  equitable,  seeing 
he  was  willing  to  support  his  doctrine  in  a  public  disputation, 
and  to  submit  it  to  the  examination  of  enlightened  and  upright 
judges ;  that  his  adversaries  advanced  positions  which  struck  all 
pious  persons  with  horror;  that,  being  void  of  ambition,  Luther 
ought  to  be  supposed  to  be  actuated  by  greater  zeal  than  his 
adversaries,  who  were  visibly  labouring  for  their  private  interests; 
that  the  pope  ought  to  have  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
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salvation  of  souls  more  at  heart  than  his  own  glory  and  advan- 
tage ;  that  although  it  should  have  been  necessary  to  come  to  the 
extremities  to  which  they  had  proceeded,  it  was  evident  the  same 
had  been  adopted  with  too  much  precipitation,  and  out  of  season ; 
that  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  empire,  and  the  interest  of  the 
emperor,  required  that  the  beginning  of  his  reign  should  not  be 
stained  with  barbarous  executions,  which  would  be  a  bad  omen 
of  that  which  was  to  follow;  that  the  pope  himself  was  interested 
in  accommodating  this  affiiir  by  the  mediation  of  wise,  prudent, 
and  judicious  persons,  and  that  this  was  the  best  means  of  sup- 
porting his  digniQr ;  that  Luther's  adversaries  wrote  things  which 
even  those  divines  who  were  the  most  opposite  to  him  in  opinion 
disapproved ;  that,  in  fine,  the  world  sighed  for  evangelical  doc- 
trine, and  that  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  oppose  the 
general  wish  in  an  odious  and  violent  manner." 

In  this  statement  we  find  displayed  the  true  causes  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  reformation ;  a  great  knowledge  of  the  affairs  respect- 
ing Luther;  and  a  prudence  keen,  penetrating,  and  almost 
prophetic,  joined  with  the  greatest  candour.  Erasmus  might 
readily  have  said  all  the  above  to  the  elector  in  the  private  con- 
versation he  held  with  him ;  but  for  a  man  resolved  to  remain 
neuter,  it  was  hazarding  too  much  to  commit  such  opinions  to 
writing.  From  the  moment,  therefore,  that  Spalatinus  left  him 
to  take  the  writing  to  his  master,  he  trembled  at  the  danger 
into  which  he  had  brought  himself,  and  wrote  to  him  at  the 
instant  to  conjure  him  to  return  to  him,  as  he  was  undone  if 
Aleander  should  see  it.  The  manuscript  was  returned,  but  a 
copy  was  first  taken  of  it,  and  what  was  more  distressing,  this 
copy  was  printed  at  Leipsic,  with  an  account  of  the  interview 
he  had  had  with  the  elector.  Both  Luther  and  Spalatinus  pro- 
tested that  they  bad  nothing  to  do  with  this  publication.  It  is 
not  known  who  caused  it  to  be  done ;  and  it  remained  doubtful 
whether  it  proceeded  from  a  wish  to  serve  Luther,  or  to  embroil 
him  with  Ejrasmus,  who  was  extremely  irritated  at  the  treachery 
used  to  him,  and  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  by  the  pub- 
lication of  his  secret  sentiments.  However  it  might  be,  this  step 
gave  great  chagrin  to  both  parties.  Erasmus  did  not  admit  all 
which.it  was  pretended  he  had  written  and  said ;    but  Aleander 
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entertained  no  doubt  of  it,  and  although  he  had  been  one  of  his 
friends,  and  was  even  under  obligations  to  him,  he  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  afterwards  to  ruin  him,  after  having  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  engage  him  to  write  against  Luther  by  the  pro- 
mise of  a  bishoprick. 

It  is  even  said,  that  one  day  being  much  pressed,  Erasmus 
replied,  that  the  undertaking  was  beyond  his  powera ;  and  that 
he  found  more  true  divinity  in  one  page  of  Luther's  writings 
than  in  all  the  compendium  of  St.  Thomas.  Attempts  were  also 
made  to  gain  Luther  by  great  offers,  but  they  were  rejected  in 
such  a  manner  as  caused  Aleaiider  to  let  slip  these  expressions: — 
**  He  is  a  ferocious  brute,  whom  nothing  can  soften,  and  who 
r^ards  riches  and  honours  as  mere  dirt ;  otherwise  the  pcqie, 
long  before  this,  would  have  loaded  him  with  benefits." 

The  elector,  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  Erasmus  in  the 
esteem  he  had  for  Luther,  solicited  the  emperor  more  than  ever 
to  give  him  a  hearing  before  he  was  condemned,  and  entreated 
William,  duke  of  Crouy,  and  the  count  of  Nassau,  governor  of 
Holland,  to  support  thb  request.  Crouy  was  a  man  of  merit, 
who  had  brought  up  Charles  V.  as  an  emperor  ought  to  be. 
He  entertained  equitable  sentiments  towards  Luther,  being  ac- 
quainted with  a  part  of  the  abuses,  and  not  disapproving  of  the 
reformation.  The  Count  of  Nassau  knew  them  still  better ;  and 
it  is  reported,  that  some  priests  having  applied  to  him  at  the 
Hague,  he  addressed  them  in  these  words : — *^  Go  and  preach 
the  gospel  in  purity,  as  Luther  preaches  it ;  do  not  give  cause  of 
ofience,  and  you  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  one." 

The  elector  had  too  much  prudence  to  undertake  the  chai^ 
of  conducting  Luther  to  Worms.  It  would  have  been  to  declare 
himself  too  openly  his  protector.  He  wrote  therefore  to  Charles 
**  that  he  had  never  pretended  either  to  defend  the  books  or  the 
discourses  of  Luther,  as  he  had  frequently  protested ;  that  if  he 
had  entreated  his  imperial  majesty  to  suspend  the  execution  of 
the  bull,  it  was  to  avoid  precipitation  in  a  delicate  matter,  in 
which  religion  and  the  peace  of  the  empire  were  concerned,  and 
respecting  which  people  were  not  sufficiently  informed ;  that, 
moreover,  the  person  accused  offered  to  appear  at  any  place  to 
which  he  sliould  be  cited,  provided  equitable  judges  were  assigned 
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him;  and  that,  in  the  last  place,  the  nuncios  themselves  had  pro- 
mised him  the  means  of  an  amicable  settlement"  He  added, 
^  that  he  had  learned  with  astonishment  that  Caraccioli  and 
Aleander,  in  violation  of  the  promise  they  had  given  him,  had 
done  everything  in  their  power  to  expedite  the  burning  of 
Lather's  books  at  Cologne  and  Mentz ;  that  they  ought  to  have 
refrained  from  these  violent  measures,  at  least  in  consideration 
to  him ;  and  so  much  the  more^  as  they  did  not,  he  believed,  act 
in  pm-suance  of  the  emperor's  orders;  and  that  such  a  procedure 
being  calculated  oiily  to  drive  Luther  to  extremities,  he  could  not 
be  answerable  for  his  not  attempting,  in  his  turn,  some  action,  that 
might  raider  his  journey  to  Worms  both  difficult  and  dangerous." 
Frederick,  with  much  address,  insinuated  to  the  emperor  what 
had  actually  taken  place  at  Wittenberg  ten  days  before,  when 
Luther  had  caused  both  the  ordinance  and  decretals  to  be  burned. 
He  concluded  by  entreating  his  majesty  <<  to  dispense  with  his 
bringmg  Luther  to  Worms,  and  not  to  give  credit  to  the  false 
reports  in  circulation,  that  he  meditated  pernicious  designs 
against  the  Christian  religion." 

Before  anything  more  could  be  done  in  this  affair,  it  was  neoes* 
sary  to  know  whether  Luther  had  the  courage  to  appear  at 
Worms  in  case  he  was  summoned  thither.  Frederick  directed 
Spalatinus  to  learn  his  intentions.  He  replied,  '*  that  he  looked 
upon  the  orders  of  his  imperial  majesty  as  a  call  from  heaven, 
which  he  would  never  resist ;  that  if  any  attempt  were  made  on 
his  person,  he  would  recommend  himself  to  God,  who  had  pre- 
served the  young  Hebrews  in  the  furnace;  that  Jesus  Christ 
alone  could  judge  what  was  most  serviceable  to  religion  and  to  the 
states  whether  he  should  live  to  defend  the  truth,  or  whether  he 
should  die  in  the  confession  of  it ;  but  that  whatever  it  should 
please  Htm  to  appoint,  he  was  ready  to  obey  him ;  and  that  he 
would  never  expose  the  gospel  to  the  insults  of  the  wicked  by 
giving  them  occasion  to  say,  that  he  was  afraid  to  avow  the  truth 
which  he  had  taught,  or  to  shed  his  blood  for  its  confirmation. 
I  have  but  one  thing/'  continues  he,  **  to  ask  of  God, — ^namely, 
that  he  will  not  permit  his  imperial  majesty  to  dishonour  the  out* 
set  of  his  reign  by  unjust  punishment,  and  by  the  protection  of 
impiety*     1  have  repeatedly  declared  I  would  rather  perish  by 
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the  hands  of  the  agents  of  Rome,  than  that  the  emperor  should 
be  involved  in  such  a  crime,  or  the  evils  which  will  ensue  from  it. 
You  are  acquainted  with  the  misfortunes  that  pursued  the  Em- 
peror Sigismund  after  the  death  of  John  Huss.  He  saw  all  his 
sons  perish;  Ladislaus,  the  son  of  his  daughter,  died  soon  alter; 
by  which  means  his  whole  family  became  extinct  in  the  coarse 
of  one  generation.  His  wife  Barbe  was  the  disgrace  of  queens. 
You  are  not  ignorant  of  the  other  calamities  which  oppressed 
him.  If,  however,"  added  he,  <'  it  be  the  pleasure  of  God  that  I 
should  be  delivered  up,  not  only  to  pontiffi,  but  to  nations,  His 
will  be  done :  such  is  my  determination.  You  may  expect  eveiy 
thing  of  me  except  flight  or  recantation.  May  God  strengthen 
me  in  this  resolution  !*'  A  reply  so  heroic  and  so  Christian 
rejoiced  the  elector,  and  he  even  began  to  entertain  hopes. 

The  result  was,  that  a  diet  of  the  empire  was  convoked  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  to  meet  at  Worms,  early  in  January,  1521. 
When  Frederick  waited  on  the  emperor  to  accompany  him  to 
this  diet,  as  they  proceeded  on  their  way,  he  obtained  a  promise 
from  him  that  he  would  not  condemn  Luther  without  a  personal 
hearing*  When  Luther  was  informed  of  this  by  the  elector,  he 
expressed  great  satisfactipn,  and  on  being  furnished,  through  the 
same  friendly  channel,  with  a  safe-conduct  by  the  emperor,  he 
left  Wittenberg,  and  arrived  at  Worms  on  the  16th  of  April. 
His  entrance  was  highly  calculated  both  to  flatter  and  encourage 
him.  He  was  met  and  conducted  into  the  city  by  a  greater  mul- 
titude of  nobles  and  citiasens  than  had  att^ided  the  entrance  of 
the  emperor.  He  was  wait^  on  at  his  lodgings  by  persons  of 
the  highest  rank  in  the  empire ;  and  was  next  day  received  in 
the  diet  with  the  utmost  respect  which  could  be  paid  to  one  in 
his  circumstances.  He  was  immediately  informed  of  the  cause 
of  his  being  sent  for,  and  was  interrogated  whether  he  was  the 
author  of  the  books  the  titles  of  which  were  read  to  him,  and 
whether  he  would  retract  or  persist  in  maintaining  the  doctrines 
which  they  contained.  '<  I  own  the  books  to  be  mine,''  he  firmly 
replied  ;  <<  but  whether  I  shall  defend  what  I  have  written  is  a 
matter  of  such  consequence  as  will  require  time  for  due  con- 
sideration." One  day  was  allowed  him,  and  most  people 
concluded  thut  his  request  of  this  delay  indicate  symptoms  of  a 
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relenting  mind;  but  next  day,  on  the  same  question  being 
repeated,  he  answered, — ^**  All  the  books  which  I  have  written  are 
not  of  the  same  kind,  nor  do  they  treat  of  the  same  subject;  for 
some  of  them  relate  only  to  the  doctrine  of  faith  and  piely,  which 
even  my  adversaries  commend:  and  should  I  abjure  these,  I 
might  justly  be  accused  of  neglecting  the  duty  of  an  honest 
roan.  There  are  others  in  which  I  censure  the  Roman  papacy 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  papists,  which  have  plagued  Christendom 
with  the  greatest  of  evils;  now,  if  I  should  retract  these  books, 
I  should  confirm  that  tyranny,  and  by  the  authority,  too,  of  the 
princes  and  emperor.  There  is  a  third  sort  of  books  which  I 
have  written  against  private  persons,  the  abettors  of  the  papacy, 
who  have  calumniated  me,  provoked  me  to  treat  them,  I  confess, 
with  unbecoming  vehemence  and  asperity :  he  would  not  arro- 
gate perfection :  he  might  have  erred,  and  would  be  thankful 
to  any  man  who  would  shew  him  his  errors  by  the  light  of  the 
sacred  scriptures/'  Being  required  to  be  more  precise  in  his 
answer  to  the  question,  whether  he  would  retract  or  not,  he 
declared  *'  that  unless  he  was  convinced  by  scripture  and  evi- 
dent reason,  he  would  not  retract  anything  of  what  he  had 
written  or  taught,  adding,  for  I  will  never  do  that  which  may 
wound  my  own  conscience."  Some  of  the  members  continued 
to  deal  with  him  for  several  days  more  privately,  but  without 
efiect.  The  emperor  was  exasperated,  and  proposed  to  put  him 
and  his  adherents  to  the  ban  of  the  empire.  Other  members 
were  for  violating  the  letter  of  safe-conduct,  and  for  treating  him 
as  the  council  of  Constance  had  treated  John  Huss.  Through 
the  influence  of  the  elector,  however,  and  the  emperor's  regard 
to  his  honour,  pledged  for  his  safety,  Luther  was  allowed  to 
depart  from  Worms,  on  the  26th  of  April,  under  the  conduct  of 
the  herald  who  brought  him. 

As  he  returned,  however,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  some  horsemen 
in  disguise,  authorized  by  the  elector,  who  had  reason  to  be 
apprehensive  of  his  safety  if  he  went  directly  and  openly  home, 
seized  him  as  he  passed  through  a  forest  near  Wirtemburg, 
harried  him  away  from  his  friends,  who  were  attending  him  home, 
and  carried  him  to  the  castle  of  Wardburg,  where  he  remained 
in  a  state  of  conceahnent  nine  months.     There,  in  what  he 
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called  his  Island  of  Paimoi^  he  wrote  some  bodes  against  the 
catholic  church,  confirming  his  former  doctrine;  and  many 
letters  to  animate  his  friends,  and  promote,  even  under  bis  con- 
finement, the  great  work  of  reformation.  Among  others,  he 
addressed  the  Augustine  friars  on  the  subject  of  abolishing  private 
mass,  which  they  first  had  the  courage  to  leave  off.  Their  con- 
duct in  this  matter  excited  much  attention.  The  elector,  think- 
ing it  rash,  judged  it  prudent  to  check  them,  till  at  least  the 
opinion  of  the  University  should  be  obtained.  The  opinicm  of 
that  learned  body  went  much  further,  for,  as  the'  result  of  their 
conference,  they  recommended  to  the  elector,  and  entreated  him, 
to  abolish  the  impiety  of  the  mass,  and  restore  the  true  and  sim« 
pie  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  supper  over  all  his  dominions.  He 
was  willing,  in  answer  to  them,  he  said,  to  authorize  whatever 
was  clearly  conducive  to  genuine  piety  :  if  this  were  so,  it  would 
silently  and  gradually  prevail,  without  civil  authority;  which 
mode  of  reformation  he  ackowledged  that  he  greatly  preferred. 

Considerable  changes,  however,  took  place  in  Wirtembui^j 
and  over  Saxony.  The  monks  and  nuns  deserted  their  con- 
vents, returned  to  society,  and  many  of  them  entered  into  the 
conjugal  state.  Private  masses  were  given  up  as  impious.  The 
worship,  and  discipline,  and  government  of  the  church,  were 
attempted  to  be  reduced  almost  to  their  native  simplid^. 
Carlostadius,  archdeacon  of  Wirtemburg,  less  prudent  and 
more  impatient  than  Luther,  presided  in  these  alterations ;  and, 
either  incapable  of  moderating  his  own  zeal,  or  of  restraining 
that  of  the  people,  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence ;  they  broke  the 
imi^es  in  the  churches,  and  overthrew  the  altars.  When  Luther 
heard  of  these  tumultuous  proceedings,  he  sprang  from  his 
hiding-place;  returned  to  Wittenberg;  ascended  the  pulpit; 
disapproved  of  the  length  to  which  these  innovations  had  been 
carried,  and  especially  of  the  disorderly  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  conducted.  He  reproached  Carlostadius  as  an 
Iconoclast :  he  said  that  the  people  might  have  been  taught  and 
assured  that  images  were  unavailing  and  inoffensive  in  them- 
selves ;  but  if  they  were  to  be  removed,  that  it  should  have  been 
done  in  an  orderly  way,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  civil  magis- 
trates.    In  an  epistle  on  this  subject  to  Gasper  Outtelius,  Luther 
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writes  thus: — <*  I  have  offended  Carlostadins,  because  I  have 
disannulled  his  proceedings;  although  I  did  not  condemn  his 
general  principles,  excepting  that  I  r^etted  that  he  should 
have  occupied  himself  and  the  people  more  with  the  abolition  of 
mere  ceremonies  and  outward  forms  than  with  the  cultivation 
and  exercise  of  true  Christian  faith  and  charity.  For  by  hb 
unfortunate  zeal  he  had  led  the  people  to  believe  each  himself 
to  be  a  Christian,  provided  only  he  communicates  in  both  kinds ; 
if  he  handles  the  elements,  if  he  does  not  confess  to  the  priest,  if 
hehreaks  images,  llius  Satan  tempts  them  under  a  new  form. 
I  had  hitherto  endeavoured  to  instruct  and  liberate  their  con- 
sciences, hoping  that  the  outward  reformation  might  be  accom- 
plished gradually,  silently,  and  with  universal  consent.  But  this 
new  leader  was  ambitious  of  completing  his  work,  and  as  if  by 
my  authority,  too,  in  one  day.'' 

One  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  Luther's  genius  and  industry, 
and  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  promoting  and  establish- 
ing the  reformation  in  Germany,  was  his  vernacular  version  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  he  had  translated  during  his  confine- 
ment. It  was  published  in  parts  successively,  and  completed 
in  September,  1522.  The  catholic  clergy  represented  it  as  erro- 
neous and  pernicious ;  but  the  people  purchased  and  read  it  with 
avidity;  even  the  women  and* children  exulted  in  the  lustre 
which  it  diffused  on  subjects  so  interesting,  and  in  the  dignity 
of  religious  sentiments  with  which  these  subjects  inspired  them. 
It  was  impossible  to  hold  their  minds  any  longer  under  the  thral- 
dom of  a  debasing  superstition  and  a  tyrannical  clergy.  They 
deserted  the  ministrations  of  the  catholics,  and  deprived  them 
of  their  livings.  They  converted  the  cathedrals  into  churches, 
and  the  monasteries  into  coUeges  and  schools.  The  funds  be- 
longing to  them  were  partly  retained  for  these  new  institutions, 
and  for  the  ministers  and  service  of  the  reformed  church,  but  a 
considerable  part  of  them  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  secular 
powers.  The  states  of  the  empire,  in  fact,  seemed,  in  general, 
well  affected  towards  the  reformation.  The  emperor,  young  as 
he  was,  inclined  to  it,  and  so  prevalent  was  this  inclination 
throughout  the  empire,  that  it  had  extended  to  the  ecclesiastical 
princes.     The  cardinal  of  Mentz,  though  timid  and  voluptuous 
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in  the  extreme,  entertained  the  same  sentunents.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Treves,  a  man  of  understanding,  and  of  great  capacity 
in  such  matters,  was  a  wise  and  prudent  prince,  and  although 
attached  to  the  pope,  had  prevented  the  burning  of  Luther's 
books  in  his  diocese.  George,  duke  of  Saxony,  was  so  persuaded 
of  the  necessity  of  a  reformation,  that  he  introduced  a  plan  into 
the  diet  of  Worms,  which  is  still  in  existence,  and  which  con- 
tained twelve  articles.  The  sixth,  which  related  to  indulgraces, 
was  conceived  in  these  terms : — ^*  The  monks  extol  them  with  the 
most  consummate  eiFrontery  ;  their  only  end  is  to  amass  money; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  preacher  preaches  only  impostures  and 
untruths,  instead  of  preaching  the  gospel."  The  memoir  con- 
cluded with  these  words : — <^  The  great  source  of  the  damnation 
of  souls  is  the  scandal  afforded  by  the  clergy.  For  this  reason 
it  is  necessary  to  labour  for  a  general  reformation,  and  as  this 
cannot  be  anywhere  accomplished  more  advantageously  than  in 
a  general  council,  we  all  require  that  it  be  immediately  convoked." 

Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  had  now  circulated  like  the 
sun,  through  Grermany,  and  cast  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
benighted  minds  of  men.  His  works  were  diffused  through 
Christendom.  England  and  the  low  countries  received  vast 
edification  from  them.  They  fanned  the  fires  which  had  been 
there  previously  kindled,  though  kept  under  by  the  strong  arm 
of  authority  and  clerical  tyranny.  The  Saxons,  and  many  of 
their  neighbours,  bad  taken  the  liberty  to  reform  their  own 
abuses.  The  impious  mass  was  abolished ;  the  convents  evacuated, 
and  the  priests  chose  a  wife,  a  sister,  to  live  in  the  holy  estate 
of  marriage,  instead  of  unnatural  and  criminal  celibacy.  The 
chief  of  the  reformers  set  the  example,  and  were  quickly 
followed  by  the  multitude  of  their  brethren. 

In  the  midst  of  this  turbid  state  of  the  church  (1522),  Leo.  X. 
departed  to  give  an  account  of  himself  to  a  higher  tribunal ;  and 
left  his  successor,  Adrian  VL,  to  endeavour  to  compose  a  contest 
which  his  rashness  and  imprudence  had  set  on  foot. 

And  here  I  may,  at  least  for  the  present,  take  leave  of  the 
Lutheran  reformation,  to  attend  to  the  labours  of  his  successors 
in  the  same  great  undertaking. 
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Progresi  of  the  Reformation  in   Switzerland  and  the    Genevese 
Territory — Some  account  of  the  life  and  labours  of  William  * 
Farel,  of  John  Calvin,  and  of  Theodore  Beza.    J.  D. 
1625 — 1605- 

Ik  a  former  lecture^  I  took  an  opportunity  of  furnishing  some 
little  information  respecting  the  principal  persons  who  were 
associated  with  Luther  in  the  great  and  arduous  work  of  refor- 
mation, to  which  Providence  had  called  him:  and  to  whose 
labours,  tmder  the  exalted  Head  of  the  church,  we  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  which  is  not  easily  paid.  I  intend,  in  the  present 
lecture,  to  follow  up  that  branch  of  the  subject,  by  giving  some 
account  of  what  I  may  call  their  successors  in  the  same  noble 
undertaking — ^persons  who  entered  the  field  of  conflict  with  the 
powers  of  darkness,  as  Lutlier  and  his  associates  were  retiring. 
In  doing  this,  the  theatre  of  warfare  will  be  transferred  from 
Germany  to  Switzerland — ^from  Wittenberg  and  Strasburgh  to 
Geneva  and  Berne.  The  worthies,  to  whose  biography  I  shall 
especially  direct  attention  on  the  present  occasion,  are,  Farel, 
Calvin,  and  Beza. 

William  Farel  was  born  at  Gap,  in  the  province  of  Dau- 
phiny,  in  the  year  1489.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of  rank,  and 
possesedof  considerable  property.  Of  his  earliest  years,  litde 
is  knovm;  or  yet  of  his  preceptors,  excepting  that  they  were 
but  indifierently  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language.  Their 
deficiencies,  however,  were  in  some  measure  compensated  by  his 
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removal  to  the  University  of  Paris,  which  took  place  before  the 
year  1512. 

Precept  and  example  united  to  confirm  Farel  in  the  errors  of 
popery,  in  which  he  bad  been  brought  up.  The  authority  of  the 
church,  and  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  combined  to  fix  him 
in  a  state  of  mental  bondage.  His  attachment  to  the  papal  sys- 
tem proceeded  neither  from  the  hope  of  worldly  emoluments  nor 
from  an  inclination  to  those  licentious  practices  in  which  so 
many  of  its  adherents  indulged,  but  firom  the  firm  belief  that  the 
pope  was  ordained  of  God  to  be  the  visible  head  of  the  church, 
and  that  he  was,  in  &ct,  a  God  upon  ,eai*th,  whose  commands 
were  to  be  held  sacred  and  essential  to  salvation.  However  arro- 
gant and  impious  the  claims  of  the  Roman  pontiff  might  be, 
'  they  fall  short  of  the  devotion  and  reverence  of  Farel,  of  whom 
it  might  be  justly  said,  that  he  was  more  popish  than  the  pope 
himself.  Dazzled  by  the  false  splendour  of  the  Romish  church, 
he  looked  with  abhorrence  on  every  attempt  to  impugn  its  au- 
thority, and  was  ready  to  hazard  his  property,  his  life,  and  even 
his  soul,  in  its  defence.  Highly  applauded  by  those  who  were 
involved  in  the  same  errors,  he  was  led  to  entertain  the  vain 
opinion  that  he  was  one  of  God's  true  worshippers,  while  he  was 
.wandering  farther  and  farther  from  the  truth. 

Farel  read  much,  but  without  discriminating  truth  fix>m  false- 
hood. The  legends  of  the  saints  inflamed  his  imagination :  bis 
superstitious  reverence  fi)r  the  Virgin  Mary  was  extreme.  He 
knelt  before  the  images  of  the  saints,  invoked  them  as  inter- 
cessors, celebrated  their  festivals,  considered  pilgrimages  to  their 
shrines  as  meritorious,  and  trusted  in  the  efficacy  of  their  relics. 
The  consecrated  wafer  which  he  received  firom  the  hands  of  the 
priest  he  doubted  not  was  the  true  God.  His  tutor,  James 
Faber,  was  his  model  in  the  adoration  of  the  saints.  At  his  com- 
mand, he  adorned  the  images  with  flowers;  and  when  joining 
with  him  in  repeating  the  appointed  prayers,  felt  it  an  honour  to 
have  so  distinguished  and  devout  a  fellow-worshipper. 

All  these  observances,  however,  gave  no  repose  or  satisfiustion 
to  Farel's  mind,  nor  were  his  studies  better  adapted  to  promote 
it.  The  writings  of  Aristotle  were  recommended  to  him  as  a 
guide ;    and  in  the  vain  attempt  to  pluck  good  fiiiit  from  a  cor- 
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rapt  tree,  he  became  increasingly  unhappy.  His  mental  anguish 
was  extreme ;  and  on  turning  Scorn  the  pages  of  the  philoso- 
pher to  the  inspired  volume,  he  was  struck  with  astonishment 
at  the  discrepancy  between  its  doctrines  and  precepts  and  those 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  But  whom  was  he  now  to  believe  and 
follow  ?  Unable  at  once  to  throw  off  his  shackles,  and  equally  so 
to  reconcile  the  plain  letter  of  scripture  with  the  tenets  in  which 
he  had  been  educated,  he  strove  to  maintain  an  implicit  belief 
in  the  authority  of  the  pope  and  the  church,  and  allowed  himself 
to  be  persuaded  that  the  real  meaning  of  scripture  was  different 
from  the  obvious  and  literal  interpretation.  In  this  way  he 
repelled  the  first  rays  of  light  which  penetrated  his  benighted 
mmd;  but  they  were  not  wholly  inefficacious;  his  soul  was 
roused  firom  its  slumbers ;  rites  and  ceremonies,  to  which  he  had 
been  used  to  attend  with  the  fervour  of  unhesitating  belief,  were 
now  performed  with  scruples  and  misgivings;  the  first  spark 
was  kindled  that  ere  long  would  be  fanned  into  a  flame. 

The  illumination  of  Farel's  mind  was  gradual.  His  extraor- 
dinary veneration  for  the  saints  and  martyrs  induced  him  to 
compile  an  account  of  their  lives ;  and  while  the  work  was  passing 
through  the  press,  he  was  struck,  on  reading  the  prayers  ad- 
dressed to  them,  with  the  impiely  of  such  homage.  He  renounced 
the  study  of  the  legends,  and  applied  himself  to  the  holy  scrip- 
tures. In  doing  this,  he  soon  learned  to  distinguish  true  religion 
from  the  superstitions  which  had  been  incorporated  with  it,  and 
raised  a  warning  voice  against  those  who  imposed  on  the  people 
heavy  burdens,  which  Christ  had  not  authorized.  The  merits  of 
the  saints,  which  he  once  so  highly  extolled,  lost  their  lustre 
before  the  glory  and  efficacy  of  the  work  of  Christ.  "  We  will 
follow,''  was  now  his  resolution,  **  what  is  certain,  and  abandon 
what  is  doubtfuL  We  will  cleave  to  the  Saviour  alone,  and  to 
the  doctrine  of  his  apostles,  which  points  out  to  us  the  way  of 
salvation.  There  is  only  one  true  religion ;  it  has  one  founda- 
tion and  object,  one  Head,  even  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
akme  is  to  be  worshipped  and  honoured." 

The  study  of  ecclesiastical  history,  added  to  the  perusal  of  the 
scriptures,  contributed  to  eradicate  many  deeply-rooted  errors 
&om  the  mind  of  Farel.     On  investigating  the  faith  of  the 
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primitive  church,  he  found  that  the  prayers  were  addressed,  not 
to  the  saints,  but  to  God.  In  the  confessions  of  the  early 
Christians,  he  in  vain  sought  for  purgatory,  the  mass,  or  the 
worship  of  images ;  yet,  in  consequence  of  having  been  so  con- 
stantly addicted  to  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints, 
he  felt  it  difficult,  at  first,  to  worship  God  alone.  It  was  a  still 
harder  task  to  abandon  the  mass,  and  to  renounce  the  absurd 
dogma  of  transubstantiation. 

The  better  to  understand  the  holy  scriptures,  he  applied  very 
diligently  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages. 
The  commencement  of  his  religious  change  took  place  early  in 
life ;  but  he  appears  to  have  made  the  most  rapid  advances  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  when  he  was  about  thirty  years  old, 
between  the  years  1519  and  1522,  at  which  time  Luther  had 
begun  his  career,  and  made  a  powerful  impression  in  France. 
As  his  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  became  setded,  his 
attachment  to  the  popish  ritual  declined.  The  numerous  fasts 
and  festivals,  the  injunction  of  celibacy,  and  the  various  rites  of 
Jewish  or  pagan  origin,  became  highly  offensive  to  him.  In  tlie 
priesthood  of  the  catholic  church  he  saw,  with  abhorrence,  the 
substitution  of  external  splendour  for  inward  purity,  and  the 
prevalence  of  an  assumed  devotion,  combined  with  a  secret  ad- 
diction to  the  grossest  sensuality.  He  now  became  convinced 
that  the  traditions  of  man  had  taken  precedence  of  the  divine 
oracles ;  and  the  spirit  of  devotion,  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
saving  truths  of  the  gospel,  were  discarded  to  make  way  for  the  cor- 
rupted schemes  of  base  self-interest.  He  was  astonished  beyond 
measure  when  he  saw  the  legerdemain,  the  pretended  exorcbms, 
and  disenchantments,  in  a  word,  the  impious  jugglery  carried 
on  with  the  relics  of  the  saints.  The  veil  was  taken  from  his 
eyes,  and  a  new  world  now  opened  to  his  view.  The  word  of 
God  became  clearer,  the  prophets  and  apostles  more  intelligible ; 
and  above  all,  he  heard  the  voice  of  Christ  more  distinctly :  in 
HIM  he  found  that  peace  which  he  had  so  anxiously  been  seeking, 
and  from  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  blessings  of  salvation,  be- 
gan to  love  God  supremely,  and  his  neighbour  as  himself. 

Thus  convinced  how  widely  the  church  of  Rome  had  departed 
from  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  Farel  forsook  its  communion  with  a 
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feeling  of  abhorrence  of  himself  and  of  the  errors  in  which  he 
had  been  so  long  enthralled.  This  sentiment  of  self-reproach 
for  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  a  corrupt  system  of  religion  continued 
with  him  through  life.  Having  been  more  deeply  sunk  in  super- 
stition than  many  others,  his  deliverance  appeared  a  more  signal 
mii*acle  of  divine  grace  :  he  felt  that  he  could  never  be  sufficiently 
thankful  for  such  a  merciful  deliverance ;  and  he  was  henceforth 
determined  to  cleave  to  the  Lord  with  full  purpose  of  heart.  He 
no  longer  submitted  to  human  authority  in  matters  of  religion  ; 
nor  could  he  look  up  with  the  same  deference  as  before  to  pro- 
fessed theologians,  or  even  to  his  beloved  tutor.  To  him,  indeed, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  their  infancy,  he  felt  indebted  for  the 
high  moral  tone  of  his  example,  and  for  his  paternal  affection, 
which  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  his  pupil's  mind,  by  ex- 
citing disgust  at  the  prevailing  depravity  of  manners. 

Farel's  early  proficiency  in  his  studies  procured  him  not  only 
the  increasing  respect  of  his  tutors,  but  public  marks  of  honour. 
Having  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  he  was,  on  Faber's 
recommendation,  made  regent  of  the  college  founded  by  Cardinal 
le  Moine,  an  office  which  had  always  been  filled  by  men  of  emi- 
nence. His  high  character  for  integrity  induced  many  persons 
of  rank  to  entrust  him  with  various  sums  of  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  poor  students,  which  he  distributed  most  conscientiously. 
He  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office,  for  the  short  time  he  filled 
it,  with  honour,  and  was  held  in  affectionate  remembrance  by  his 
colleagues. 

Some  time  after  this,  in  consequence  of  the  preaching  of  Farel, 
and  a  few  others  who  were  like-minded  with  him,  a  storm  was 
raised,  and  Farel,  no  longer  secure  in  France,  sought  an  asylum 
in  Switzerland.  The  first  town  he  entered  was  Basle,  a  place 
celebrated  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  and  rendered  illustrious 
by  the  residence  of  Erasmus  and  CEcolampadius^  the  latter  of 
whom  received  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  he  became 
his  guest.  Farel's  &me  had  preceded  him  as  a  reformer,  and  in 
Switzerland,  Zuinglius  had,  by  preaching  and  writing,  spread 
evangelical  doctrine  pretty  extensively.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
members  of  the  University,  encouraged  by  the  court  of  Rome, 
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were  intent  on  suppressing  it,  by  means  of  public  disputations. 
But  not  only  were  these  attempts  abortive,  they  promoted  the 
cause  of  truth,  by  suggesting  to  its  friends  the  use  (^  the  same  in- 
struments in  its  defence.  (Ecolampadius  posted  up  four  important 
propositions,  and  invited  all  who  had  taken  offence  at  his  doctrine 
either  to  refute  it  or  yield  to  the  force  of  his  arguments.  Hiis 
was  followed  by  a  second  disputation ;  after  which,  Farel  requested 
permission  of  the  rector  and  prior  of  the  University  to  exhibit 
and  defend  certain  theses,  more,  as  he  modestly  represented  it,  for 
his  own  information,  in  case  he  was  in  error,  thui  with  the  view 
of  teaching  others.  His  request  was  denied ;  and  he  then  applied 
to  the  senate,  and  submitted  to  them  the  theses  translated  into 
German  by  (Ecolampadius.  The  senate  granted  leave  to  hold 
the  disputation,  and  declared  *<  that  the  theses  were  framed  in  be- 
coming language^  that  the  sentiments  were  scriptural,  and  con- 
ducive to  general  edification.''  This  gave  rise  to  an  altercation 
between  the  senate  and  the  University,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  latter  issued  an  edict,  prohibiting  the  pastors,  preachers, 
priests,  students,  and  other  persons  connected  withrthe  University, 
from  attending  the  disputation,  under  penalty  of  being  deprived 
of  their  benefices  and  the  protection  of  the  laws. 

In  these  propositions,  Farel  did  not  attack  by  name  any  par- 
ticular doctrines  or  set  of  men,  though  they  were  directed  against 
all  doctrines  not  emanating  from  the  word  of  God.  He  intro- 
duced the  subject  by  saying, — **  It  is  my  opinion,  that  every 
Christian  ought  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
truth  which  Christ  has  declared  himself  to  be." 

He  called  on  all  those  who  were  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  the  pastors  and  teachers  of  the  church  more 
especially,  to  state  with  clearness  and  precision  the  graunds  of 
their  belief,  as  children  of  the  light,  without  fear  of  doing  wrong 
in  making  such  a  public  avowal,  and  he  closed  with  saying, — 
**  Hasten,  then,  as  the  Lord  enjoins,  with  a  pure  heart,  and  strive 
that  the  word  of  God  alone  may  gain  the  victory.  This  I  entreat 
and  exhort,  for  the  sake  of  our  Redeemer  Jesus  Christ,  who  bas 
so  strictly  commanded  us  to  seek  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-men/' 

The  disputation  began  in  Latin  :  (Ecolampadius  acted  as  in- 
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terpreter,  as  Fard,  on  account  of  his  French  accent,  was  not 
ea^y  understood.  For  the  purpose  of  trying  Farel's  skill,  and 
confirming  the  points  in  debate,  (Ecolampadius  brought  forward 
the  views  of  their  opponents  with  no  inconsiderable  show  of  argu- 
ment Their  adversaries,  who  had  been  so  violently  opposed  to 
the  meeting,  did  not  make  their  appearance,  but  contented  them- 
selves with  boasting  in  private  how  much  they  could  have  done 
bad  they  been  there  1  The  documents  relating  to  the  disputation 
DO  longer  exist ;  but  the  results  were,  beyond  all  doubt,  very  be- 
neficial. The  attachment  of  the  fiiends  of  the  reformation  to 
Farel  was  much  increased  by  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and  by 
dieir  continued  intercourse  with  him.  His  learning,  piety,  and 
scriptural  knowledge,  combined  with  undaunted  courage  and  fer- 
vent zeal,  were  so  conspicuous,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  (Eoolam- 
padius  and  others,  he  was  more  than  a  match  for  all  the  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne.  His  zeal,  it  cannot  be  denied,  sometimes  betrayed 
him  into  intemperate  language,  which  his  best  friends  acknow- 
ledged and  lamented.  (Ecolampadius,  in  particular,  sought  to 
correct  the  infirmity,  by  admonishing  him  in  the  hours  of  social 
intercourse ;  and  since  his  own  temper  also  was  hasty  and  warm, 
they  entered  into  a  mutual  engagement  to  cultivate  meekness  and 
humility;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  former  recognised  in 
Farel's  warm  zeal  an  invaluable  virtue,  which  was  on  many  occa- 
sions of  as  much  importance  as  his  meekness. 

The  spirit  of  hostility  which  now  prevailed  between  the  senate 
and  the  University,  issued  in  a  peremptory  order  for  Farel  to 
leave  Basle,  which  he  did,  accompanied  by  a  Frenchman  of  noble 
family.  He  had  been  previously  invited  by  a  society  of  Christians 
in  Montbeliard  to  become  their  pastor ;  and  shaping  his  course 
thitherward,  he  proceeded,  by  way  of  Strasburg,  as  far  as  Wit- 
tenberg, being  provided  with  letters  of  recommendation  from 
(Ecolampadius  to  Capito  and  Luther.  His  stay  with  Luther  ap- 
pears to  have  been  but  short;  and  in  July  he  commenced  his 
labours  at  Montbeliard  with  such  astonishing  success  as  warranted 
the  expectation  of  still  greater  things.  Farel  lost  no  time  in  ac- 
quainting his  friends  at  Basle  of  the  favourable  commencement 
of  his  ministry.  (Ecolampadius  wrote  to  congratulate  him,  and 
said, — **  I  rejoice  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  flourishes  so  much  at 
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Montbeliard  through  your  mstrumentality,  and  pray  that  he  who 
employs  you  to  plant,  would  also  water  the  seed  sown,  and  pre- 
serve  it  alike  from  insidious  attempts  to  injure  it,  and  from  open 
violence.  It  is  gratifying  to  cultivate  a  soil  in  which  the  seeds 
spring  up  so  rapidly ;  but  let  us  not  be  satisfied  unless  we  see  the 
fruit  matured,  and  our  hopes  realized,  or  at  least,  unless  we  have 
so  fulfilled  our  office  as  to  leave  no  occasion  for  any  just  reproadi 
to  be  cast  upon  us.  Be  anxious  to  form,  not  learned,  but  good 
men, — I  mean,  such  as  are  well  instructed  in  divine  truth,  and 
taught  of  God.  It  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  gain  the  attention  of 
people  to  certain  doctrines,  and  excite  a  zealous  attachment  to 
them,  but  to  impress  the  heart  aright  is  indeed  a  divine  work* 
We  must  first  of  all  pray  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  put  out  our 
talents  to  interest.  For  this  purpose  we  have  need  of  meekness, 
patience,  and  love,  and  above  all,  of  faith.  We  require  a  holy 
wisdom,  which  is  not  of  this  world,  but  imparted  from  above,  and 
which  will  teach  us  to  become,  afler  the  example  of  Christ,  ^all 
things  to  all  men.'  But  why  do  I  remind  you  of  these  things, 
since  I  am  confident  that  you  are  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit'' 

Farel's  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Christ  were  not  restricted  to 
the  sphere  of  his  personal  labours.  By  means  of  an  active 
correspondence,  he  kept  up  a  constant  intercourse  with  bis 
friends  at  Meaux  and  Basle,  which  was  mutually  beneficial;  add 
to  which,  that,  at  this  juncture,  he  became  an  author,  in  which 
capacity  his  modesty  had  hitherto  prevented  him  from  appearing. 
He  had  assumed  the  pastoral  office  in  compliance  with  the  advice 
and  persuasion  of  OE!colampadius,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  en- 
couragement of  the  same  friendly  adviser,  that  he  now  attempted 
to  enlighten  his  countrymen  by  means  of  his  evangelical  writings. 
He  drew  up,  with  all  possible  brevity  and  plainness,  "A  Summary 
of  what  a  Christian  ought  to  know,  in  order  to  trust  in  God  and 
serve  his  neighbour."  The  book  was  well  received,  and  went 
through  several  editions.  Afler  this  first  attempt,  he  sent  several 
small  treatises  to  the  press,  some  of  which  were  his  own  compo- 
sition, and  the  rest  written  by  others.  The  printing  also  of  a 
French  New  Testament  was  taken  into  serious  consideration. 
In  these  undertakings  Farel  was  assisted  by  his  fi*iend  Anomund, 
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who  was  now  approaching  the  end  of  his  Christian  course.  In 
the  latter,  truth  lost  one  of  its  warmest  adherents,  and  Farel  one 
of  his  roost  faithful  friends.  Myconius  wrote  to  console  his 
sorrowing  friend  as  follows:  "Anomund  is  gone  to  Him  to 
whose  cause  he  devoted  himself.  I  doubt  not  but  that  he  will 
receive  the  reward  of  his  faith,  and  of  the  sacrifices  he  has  made 
for  the  advancement  of  the  truth.  Let  us  so  live,  that  when  our 
earthly  tabernacle  shall  be  dissolved,  we  may  arrive  where,  we 
trust,  Anomund  has  entered  before  us." 

The  spread  of  evangelical  truth  in  Montbeliard  met  with 
unexpected  opposition  from  the  confederate  cantons.  Incensed 
at  the  prc^ess  of  truth,  which  was  continually  undermining  the 
papal  system,  Farel's  adversaries  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Ulric 
to  have  him  and  his  colleague  dismissed  from  Montbeliard, 
in  which  they  soon  succeeded.  The  immediate  occasion  of  this 
step  is  said  to  have  been  the  zeal  he  manifested  at  the  passing  of 
a  religious  procession.  According  to  general  report  and  an 
anonymous  narrative,  he  snatched  the  pretended  relics  of  St. 
Anthony  from  the  priest  who  was  carrying  them,  and  threw 
them  into  the  water,  exclaiming,  <<  Ye  miserable  idolators,  will 
ye  never  cease  from  your  idolatry  ?"  He  narrowly  escaped  the 
rage  of  the  priest  and  the  people,  owing  to  some  one  calling  out, 
"  The  image  will  be  lost  in  the  water !"  which  alarmed  the 
multitude,  and  drew  off  their  attention  from  Farel.  The  removal 
of  the  duke  and  his  court  from  Montbeliard,  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  his  protection,  was  an  additional  reason  for  FarePs  re- 
moval. In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  he  left  the  town 
with  sanguine  but  not  ill-founded  hopes  of  eventually  witnessing 
a  harvest  from  the  seed  of  the  gospel  which  he  had  sown ;  and 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  the  church  in  that  place  continued 
to  be  an  object  of  his  affectionate  solicitude. 

Having  thus  introduced  Farel  to  the  reader's  notice,  and  ad- 
verted to  some  of  the  cirjcumstances  which  marked  the  outset  of 
his  career  in  the  cause  of  reform,  sufficient,  I  trust,  to  furnish  a 
general  impression  of  his  character,  the  nature  of  my  undertaking 
obliges  me  to  compress  his  subsequent  history.  It  would  require 
a  small  volume  to  follow  him  from  year  to  year,  and  give  a 
general  detail  of  his  active  services  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 
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his  unwearied  labours  in  the  cause  of  truth,  his  conflicts  with 
the  papal  party  during  the  long  space  of  forty  years,  from  the 
period  now  mentioned,  until  he  gently  fell  asleep,  on  the  Iddi 
September,  1565,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  I  shall  therefore 
content  myself  with  adding  to  this  brief  account  a  few  of  the  more 
interesting  incidents  in  his  history. 

When  separated  from  his  friends,  Farel  neglected  no  oppor- 
tunity of  self-improvement,  and  of  gaining  that  knowledge  which 
would  tend  to  establish  himself  and  others  in  the  truth.  He 
diligently  read  all  the  writings  of  Zuinglius  and  his  friends.  He 
particularly  valued  that  reformer's  treatise  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
for  the  simplicity  of  its  views,  combined  with  learning,  modera- 
tion, and  charity. 

In  the  year  1530,  Farel  was  busily  employed  in  active  exer- 
tions to  promote  the  cause  of  reformation,  both  by  preaching, 
writing,  and  visiting  societies  at  a  distance.  Receiving  accounts 
of  the  sufferings  of  his  brethren  in  France,  he  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  them,  in  which,  after  adducing  the  example  of  Abraham, 
he  proceeded  to  say, — ^*  I  beseech  you  &ithfrilly  to  tread  in  his 
steps,  and  then  you  will  experience  the  glory  and  the  power  of 
God.  You  are  looked  upon  with  a  suspicious  eye,  threatened,  op- 
pressed, and  your  lives  embittered.  You  are  most  oppressed  by 
those  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  encourage  and  assist  you ;  and 
those  who  were  once  your  friends  have  become  your  foes;  in 
short,  on  all  sides  you  are  pressed  and  surrounded  by  your  ene- 
mies, like  the  prophet  Elisha.  But,  my  dear  friends  and  breth- 
ren, be  not  discouraged :  say  with  the  psalmist,  '  The  Lord  is 
our  help,  of  whom  shall  we  be  afraid  ? '  If  all  the  powers  of 
earth  set  themselves  against  us,  we  will  not  despair,  for  the  Lord 
is  with  us.  <  If  God  be  for  us,'  saith  the  Apostle,  ^  who  can  be 
against  us  ?'  Look  not  at  the  host  of  the  Assyrians,  but  at  the 
power  of  God,  who  fighteth  for  us.  Profit  by  die  fear  which  has 
seized  you  :  take  courage  and  enter  into  that  holy  covenant  which 
God  hath  made  with  us,  through  his  Son.  Say  to  yourselves, 
'  How  will  it  be  with  us,  if  the  Almighty  King,  the  Lord  of  hea- 
ven and  earth,  should  refuse  to  acknowledge  us :  and  should  say 
respecting  us,  *  Whosoever  is  ashamed  of  me  before  men,  of  him 
will  I  be  ashamed  before  my  heavenly  Father.' " 
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The  Christian  courage  which  Farel  endeavoured  to  infuse  into 
his  brethren,  he  was  not  backward  to  exemplify  in  his  own  con- 
duct* The  Waldenses  inhabiting  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  and 
whose  history  has  occupied  so  many  lectures  of  the  preceding 
volume,  had  heard  of  the  reformation  which  was  at  this  time 
going  forward  in  France,  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Switzerland ; 
and  they  sent  some  of  their  pastors  to  Germany  to  obtain  further 
information,  and  bring  home  some  of  the  writings  of  the  refor- 
mers. Passing  through  Basle,  they  called  on  QSoolampadius,  who 
received  them  cordially,  and  rejoiced  in  their  faith.  Christian 
practices,  and  usages.  The  names  of  these  Waldensian  pas* 
tors  were  Morell  and  Masson.  Two  others  of  their  preachers, — 
viz.  George,  from  Calabria,  and  Martin  Gonin,  visited  Farel 
daring  his  residence  at  Orbe  and  Granson. 

These  different  ministers  brought  back  with  them  into  the  val- 
leys, in  writing,  the  opinions  and  advice  of  (Ecolan^adius  and 
Bucer,  together  with  a  proposal  to  convene  a  synod,  in  order  to 
compare  their  doctrine  and  church  order  with  the  scriptures. 
This  was  decided  upon :  and  Farel,  and  Anthony  Saunier,  his 
friend  and  countryman,  who  had  been  subjected  to  fourteen 
months'  imprisonment  in  Paris  for  corresponding  with  him  on 
religious  subjects,  were  chosen  by  their  colleagues  in  Granson  as 
a  deputation  to  attend  the  synod.  During  Farel's  visit  to  the 
churches  of  the  Waldenses,  he  noticed  many  things  that  required 
alteration  in  order  to  prevent  the  people  from  being  led  astray 
by  false  teachers.  Schools  were  needed,  and  the  holy  scriptures 
were  not  to  be  met  with  among  them,  except  in  manuscript.  The 
assembled  pastors  and  others  were  unanimous  respecting  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  Bibles  printed,  and  establishing  schools,  and 
Farel  undertook  to  use  his  best  exertions  to  provide  for  the  defi- 
ciency. Immediately  after  his  return,  he  sent  four  persons, — ^viz. 
Adam,  Morton,  Guido,'  and  Robert  Olivetan,  into  the  valleys, 
to  establish  schools  there  and  to  concert  measures  for  translating 
and  printing  the  Bible.  They  departed  in  October,  and  after 
enduring  many  hardships,  arrived  in  the  valleys,  where  they  were 
well  received.  They  instructed  both  pastors  and  people  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  holy  scriptures  and  urged  the  speedy  establish- 
ment of  schools.     To  Farel  was  committed  the  important  task  of 
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editing  James  Faber's  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  thus  his  mis- 
sion to  the  Waldenses  proved  of  eminent  benefit. 

On  their  way  home,  Fare!  and  his  companions  went  through 
Geneva.  At  this  time  religious  differences  began  to  be  more 
distinctly  marked  in  that  city,  and  secret  adherents  to  the  refor- 
mation were  to  be  found  among  all  ranks.  The  mental  freedom 
of  the  Genevese  languished  under  the  yoke  of  a  rich,  ignorant, 
and  corrupted  clergy.  But  the  papal  absolutions  had  lost  their 
value  in  the  eyes  of  many,  and  even  the  senate  had  desired  the 
priests  to  preach  the  pure  gospel,  instead  of  the  fables  and 
legends,  which  the  people  would  no  longer  endure.  Upon  Farel's 
arrival  there,  he  sought  out  some  friends  of  the  reformation,  who 
received  him  gladly.  He  immediately  began  to  instruct  them  at 
his  lodgings.  His  residence  in  the  city,  and  the  numbers  ^ho 
thronged  to  hear  him,  soon  became  matter  of  notoriety.  The 
senate  and  the  clergy,  who  "  dreaded  the  scourge  of  the  priests," 
as  Farel  was  termed,  put  themselves  in  motion,  and  met  toge- 
ther, not  knowing  how  to  act.  The  first  thing  done  was  to  cite 
Farel  and  his  companions  before  the  senate,  when  they  were 
charged  with  exciting  a  disturbance,  and  they  were  commanded 
to  leave  the  town  without  delay.  To  this  Farel  replied,  that  he 
was  neither  a  seditious  person,  nor  a  deceiver :  but  was  resolved 
to  advocate  the  word  of  God,  and  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  at  tlie 
hazard  of  his  life.  He  then  laid  before  the  senate  his  creden- 
tials, in  which  die  states  in  alliance  with  Berne  wei*e  requested 
to  give  him  a  friendly  reception,  and  listen  to  his  doctrine.  Upon 
this,  the  syndics  assumed  a  milder  tone,  and  only  requested 
Farel  and  his  friends  to  return  to  their  lodgings,  which  they 
accordingly  did.  But  scarcely  had  they  arrived  tliere,  when 
some  of  the  principal  people  of  the  town,  accompanied  by  a 
posse  of  clergy,  came  and  invited  them  to  the  house  of  the  vicar- 
general,  where  others  of  the  clergy  were  assembled,  all  of  whom, 
under  the  pretext  of  conversing  with  him  on  religious  subjects, 
concealed  the  most  deadly  animosity.  The  senate  suspecting 
their  bad  intentions,  sent  two  of  their  syndics  with  the  preachers: 
they  were  also  accompanied  by  the  bishop's  secretary,  and  their 
friend  Robert  Olivetan,  who  then  resided  in  Geneva  as  a  private 
teacher. 
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The  insults  which  Fare!  and  his  friends  received  by  the  way 
were  no  favourable  omen.  Before  they  arrived  at  the  place 
of  meeting,  one  of  the  leading  members  warned  his  brethren 
against  disputing  vnth  the  persons  assembled.  The  bishop's 
oflScial  first  examined  them,  and  treated  them  with  great  con- 
tempt on  account  of  their  unclerical  appearance.  When  Farel 
spoke  of  a  higher  call  than  any  human  authority  which  impelled 
him  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  it  was  required  of  him  to  prove 
by  miracles,  as  Moses  did  before  Pharaoh,  that  he  was  an  am- 
bassador from  God.  They  were  then  conducted  before  the 
assembly,  of  which  the  assessors  wore  weapons  concealed  under 
their  dress.  "  Tell  us,"  said  the  canons,  *'  thou  vile  devil  Farel, 
art  thou  baptized?  Whence  art  thou ?  Why  dost  thou  travel  to 
and  fro,  in  all  directions,  to  turn  die  world  upside  down  ?  How 
earnest  thou  hither  ?  Who  invited  thee  to  this  city  ?  Who  gave 
thee  authority  to  preach  ?  Art  thou  not  the  man  who  dissemi- 
nated the  l.utheran  heresy  in  ^lon  and  Neufchatel,  and  now 
troublest  the  people?  Why  comest  thou  here  to  scatter  the 
seed  of  heresy  throughout  the  country  ?" 

To  these  insulting  interrogatories,  Farel  replied : — "  I  have 
been  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  I  am  not  a  devil.  I  go  hither  and  thither  to  preach 
*  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  on  the  cross  for  our  sins,  and  was 
raked  again  for  our  justification.  Whosoever  believeth  on  him 
shall  receive  everlasting  life,  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
condemned.'  For  this  purpose  I  have  been  commissioned  by 
God,  my  gracious  Father,  as  an  ambassador  of  Jesus  Christ.  I 
am  bound  to  preach  him  to  all  who  are  willing  to  hear ;  and  I 
have  laboured  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  persuade  every  one 
that  hears  to  receive  him.  I  came  here  on  my  way  home,  in 
order  to  see  whether  any  one  would  listen  to  my  discourses,  and 
am  ready  to  hold  a  disputation  with  you,  and  to  give  an  account 
of  my  faith  and  preaching.  For  this  purpose,  I  understand,  you 
have  called  me.  As  oflen,*'therefore,  as  you  are  pleased  to  hear 
me  peaceably,  I  will,  to  my  latest  breath,  maintain  what  I  have 
preached,  and  daily  preach,  as  the  pure  truth,  and  not  heresy, 
as  is  laid  to  my  charge.  I  go  forth,  not  in  the  name  of  man,  but 
in  the  name  of  God,   who  has  ordained  me  to  be  his  servant. 
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and  not  with  the  most  distant  intention  of  exciting  disturbances 
in  this  city  and  its  neighbourhood.  Elijah  said  to  King  Ahab, 
<  jt  is  thou  that  troublest  Israel,  and  not  I ;'  and  I  can  say,  in 
like  manner,  it  is  not  I  that  cause  such  commotions,  but  you  and 
your  adherents,  who  would  throw  the  city  and  the  whole  world 
into  confusion  by  human  traditions  and  ordinances,  and  by  your 
licentious  conduct/' 

They  gnashed  upon  him  with  their  teeth  while  he  was  speak- 
ing, and  under  pretence  of  deliberating  more  freely,  desired 
him  and  his  companions  to  withdraw.  But  scarcely  were  they 
out  of  the  room,  when  one  of  the  vicar*general's  servants  levelled 
a  gun  at  Farel,  when  the  piece  burst  in  his  hands,  and  his  intended 
victim  remained  unhurt.  Farel  turned  round  to  the  assassin, 
and  coolly  said,  *<  Thy  shots  do  not  terrify  me."  After  this, 
sentence  was  pronounced  upon  them,  that  they  were  to  quit  the 
city  in  three  hours,  under  pain  of  death,  and  to  consider  this  as 
a  special  favour,  out  of  regard  to  the  senate  of  Berne.  Farel, 
on  hearing  this  sentence,  exclaimed,  **  You  condemn  us  un- 
heard  "  He  was  not  permitted  to  utter  another  word. 
One  of  the  leading  men  stood  up,  and,  in  a  furious  tone, 
repeated  the  words  of  the  Jewish  high  priest,  <<  He  has  blas- 
phemed God,  what  need  have  we  of  any  further  witnesses ;  he 
is  worthy  of  death."  A  general  cry  was  now  raised,  '<  Away 
with  him  to  the  Rhone."  Some  of  the  clergy  pronounced  him 
an  emissary  of  the  prince  of  devils,  trode  on  him  with  their  feet, 
and  struck  him  in  the  face  with  their  fists.  Others  exclaimed, 
<<  It  is  better  that  this  Lutheran  heretic  should  die,  than  that  the 
people  should  be  seduced  by  him."  When  Farel  interrupted 
the  uproar  by  saying,  '*  Speak  the  words  of  God  rather  than 
those  of  Caiaphas,"  they  cried  out  with  increased  fury,  <<  Kill 
the  Lutheran  dog  I — strike  at  him."  The  principal  clergy  now 
fell  upon  him,  and  probably  would  have  murdered  him,  had  not 
one  of  the  syndics,  shocked  at  their  bad  &ith,  reproached  them 
most  severely,  and  threatened  to  restrain  them  by  means  of  the 
civil  power.  Farel,  however,  was  not  yet  out  of  danger,  for,  as 
he  was  retiring,  some  one  drew  a  dagger,  and  would  have  stabbed 
him,  if  the  syndic  had  not  seized  his  arm. 

On  the  following  morning,  their  friends  having  been  informed 
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of  a  plot  to  arrest  them  and  send  them  to  Savoy,  they  quitted 
Geneva,  accompanied  by  many  persons  who  saw  them  across  the 
lake  a  day's  journey,  and  they  arrived  safely  at  Orbe. 

[1533.]  Geneva  was  now  in  a  state  of  great  agitadon.  The 
doctrine  of  the  reformers  had  b^un  to  take  root,  and  gain 
friends,  and  in  a  litde  time  the  whole  city  was  divided  into  reli- 
gious and  political  parties.  The  enemies  of  the  reformation 
charged  its  doctrines  with  being  new,  unheard  of,  and  destructive 
of  that  ancient  edifice  which  so  many  learned  men,  religious 
orders,  and  universities,  had  erected.  <^  Since  these  doctidnes/' 
said  they,  **  have  been  published,  without  any  proof  that  the 
publishers  are  sent  of  God,  war,  pestilence,  famine,  discord, 
hatred,  and  animosity,  have  prevailed,  whilst  previously,  peace 
and  prosperity,  and  all  that  could  be  desired,  were  enjoyed. 
The  preachers,  and  not  we,  are  the  false  prophets,  who  have 
brought  such  misfortunes  upon  us."  The  priests  made  the 
superstitious  people  believe  that  Farel  and  his  companion,  Viret, 
fed  devils  at  their  table,  under  the  form  of  black  cats ;  that 
devils  hung  at  every  hair  of  Farel's  beard ;  that  he  had  no  whites 
to  his  eyes,  and  other  things  equally  monstrous.  They 
attempted  to  support  their  cause  by  means  of  preaching,  and 
for  that  purpose  sent  for  Guy  Fuerbity,  a  Dominican,  and 
doctor  of  the  Sarbonne.  He  was  appointed  to  preach  in  Advent, 
in  the  cathedral,  to  which  he  was  conducted  in  great  pomp,  and 
with  an  armed  escort.  He  chose  for  his  subject  the  soldiers 
dividing  our  Lord's  garments  among  them,  which  he  dexterously 
applied  to  ancient  and  modem  heretics,  who  divided  the  church, 
Arians,  Sabellians,  the  Waldenses,  Lutherans,  and  Grermans. 
The  audience  was  large,  but  chiefly  of  females.  He  attacked 
with  great  vehemence  the  violators  of  fast  days,  the  readers  of 
the  holy  scriptures,  the  despisers  of  the  pope  and  their  protec- 
tors—called them  <'  mad  dogs,  heretics,  Jews,  Turks,  &c." — 
ejEalted  himself  and  his  brother  priests  above  the  Virgin  Mary, 
because,  as  he  pretended,  they  could  draw  down  Christ  from 
heaven,  and  transmute  a  wafer  into  a  God  ! 

Fare!  was  made  acquainted  with  these  things  by  two  of  his 
friends,  who  were  present  at  the  harangue,  and  he  instandy 
returned  to  Geneva,  where  he  arrived  on  the  Saturday  before 
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Christmas-day,  foUowed  by  a  courier  from  Berne,  with  letters  to 
the  syndic  and  senate.  The  canons  met  in  a  suspicious  manner, 
and  the  bishop's  fiscal  sent  about  to  every  house,  exciting  the 
people  to  arm  themselves  in  defence  of  the  ancient  faith.  The 
bishop's  palace  was  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Many  of  the  towns- 
people assembled,  besides  the  clergy,  who  were  formed  into  a 
separate  company.  The  wine  flowed  freely,  and  every  one  pro- 
mised to  be  at  his  post.  On  Monday  aftemocHi,  an  armed  body 
of  men  marched  out,  and  took  possession  of  the  Molard.  Many 
persons  were  struck  with  astonishment  at  tlie  sight  of  a  host  of 
clergymen  in  military  array  against  one  man,  who  made  bis 
appeal,  not  to  arms,  but  to  the  word  of  God. 

Through  the  inteference  of  the  Bernese  envoys,  Farel  obtained 
permission  to  give  a  discourse  occasionally  in  Geneva,  which 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  defending  himself  and  the  cause  in 
which  he  was  embarked ;  but  he  felt  the  want  of  suitable  fellow* 
labourers.  He  found  few  that  were  duly  qualified  or  sufficiently 
courageous.  Unexpectedly,  however,  he  at  length  met  with  one 
to  his  heart's  content.  This  was  none  other  tlian  John  Calvin, 
then  a  young  man,  and  Farel's  junior  by  nearly  twenty  years* 
He  arrived  in  Geneva,  intending  only  to  pass  the  night  there, 
and  to  proceed  from  thence  to  Basle  and  Strasburg,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devoting  himself  to  study  with  his  firiends  there.  Farel, 
perceiving  his  great  talents,  and  aware  that  such  a  man  would  be 
invaluable  in  Geneva,  solicited  him  to  remain  and  assist  him  in 
preaching.  After  many  fruitless  entreaties,  he  solemnly  conjured 
him,  saying,  "  You  have  no  other  ground  for  refusing  my  request 
than  your  love  of  study,  but  I  tell  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Most 
High,  that  if  you  do  not  join  me  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
God  will  punish  you  for  preferring  your  own  pleasure  to  the 
Lord's  service."  Overpowered  by  Uiis  appeal,  and  feeling  as  if 
seized  by  the  divine  hand,  Calvin  could  no  longer  refuse,  and 
consequently  fixed  his  residence  at  Geneva,  as  a  teacher  of  theo- 
logy and  preacher  of  the  gospel. 

It  was  a  wonderful  relief  to  Farel's  mind,  and  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  cause  of  truth,  to  have  Calvin  for  an  associate — one 
to  whom  no  suspicion  could  reasonably  attach,  and  who  was 
ready  on  all  occasions   to  stand  forward  and  undertake  their 
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defence.  In  a  little  time,  the  sources  of  contention,  both  with 
their  adversaries  of  the  catholic  church  and  also  among  them- 
selves, multiplied.  Farel  was  deeply  affected  with  these  dis- 
putes, insomuch  that  Calvin  dreaded  the  effect  upon  his  health, 
and  sent  for  Viret  to  tranquillize  hira*  <^  Our  adversaries,"  said 
he,  ^  have  now  a  fair  handle  against  us,  since  we  also  have  our 
popes,  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors."  Meanwhile,  Farel's  reputa- 
tion increased,  both  in  his  own  neighbourhood  and  in  foreign 
parts.  Even  Englishmen  travelled  as  fiur  as  Geneva  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with  him  and  Calvin. 

Reviewing  the  labours  of  Farel  and  his  associates,  at  this 
period,  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  they  were  so  ill-informed 
on  the  subject  of  religious  liberty.  Of  this  &ct  we  have  many 
affecting  proo&,  besides  their  conduct  in  the  case  of  Servetus, 
which  shall  hereafter  be  noticefl ;  and  I  may  here  be  allowed  to 
introduce  an  incident  that  occurred  at  this  time  in  Geneva. 

When  Calvin,  Farel,  and  Viret  had  established  the  reforma* 
tioQ  at  Geneva,  the  magistrates  assembled  all  the  priests  in  the 
country  towns  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  required  them  by 
such  a  day  to  renounce  popery  and  to  embrace  the  reformed 
religion.  A  venerable,  sensible  old  man,  answered  for  the  whole 
body,  in  the  following  proper  manner : — "  Most  honourable  lords ! 
we  are  extremely  surprised  at  your  commanding  us  all,  on  a 
sudden,  to  renounce,  without  mature  deliberation  and  widiout 
conviction,  our  ancient  religion,  received  by  our  ancestors  and 
by  us  as  a  just,  a  holy,  and  a  safe,  system  of  divinity.  You  have, 
indeed,  renounced  it  yourselves,  but  not  in  an  instant,  as  you 
require  us  to  quit  it,  for  you  allowed  preachers  a  long  time  to 
propose  thieir  doctrines  to  you  before  you  embraced  them.  We 
are  your  most  obedient  subjects ;  however,  we  are  also  Christians, 
redeemed  by  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  well  as  you, 
and  we  are  as  eager  to  obtain  salvation  as  you  are.  We  humbly 
supplicate  yon,  therefore,  for  the  honour  of  Jesus  Christ,  our 
common  Lord  and  Saviour,  to  suffer  us  to  examine,  and  to  in- 
form ourselves,  as  you  have  done.  Send  us  preachers  to  instruct 
us,  and  to  shew  us  wherein  we  err,  and  then,  if  they  can  convince 
us,  we  will  readily  follow  your  example,  and  submit  wholly  to 
your  will."     The  first  syndic  proposed  this  modest  request  to  the 
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council.  Bonnivardy  late  prior  of  S.  Victor,  endeavoured  to 
persuade  them  to  grant  it,  urging,  tiiat  consciences  sliould  be 
informed,  not  forced,  and  that  they  who  embraced  the  reforma- 
tion without  conviction  in  one  conjuncture  of  affairs,  would 
probably  in  another  return  back  to  popery.  Farel,  who  was 
less  moderate,  thought  it  would  be  losing  a  fair  opportunity  of 
spreading  religion  to  allow  their  petition,  and  he  brought  the 
magistrates  over  to  his  opinion.  The  request  was  refused,  the 
reformation  established,  and  preachers  were  sent  qfienoardM  to 
instruct  these  people*  They  were  obliged,  however,  to  go  then 
attended  by  guards,  or  the  rustics  would  have  knocked  them  on 
the  head ;  so  violently  does  common  sense  revolt  against  force 
in  matters  of  reason,  conviction,  and  conscience.* 

This  affords  us  a  fine  illustration  of  what  now  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  "  compulsive  system" — a  system  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  genius  of  Christianity,  but  very  congenial  to  the  ^irit 
of  all  national  establishments  of  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this 
world.  "  People  in  power,"  says  an  acute  writer,  "  have  often 
required  their  inferiors  to  yield  a  blind  submission  of  conscience 
to  their  religious  dictates,  under  the  pretence  of  extending  the 
empire  of  God.  But  if  God  reigns  over  the  understanding,  it  is 
by  evidence,  or  the  forcible  conviction  of  truth ;  and  his  moral 
dominion  over  the  heait  cannot  possibly  be  established  without 
the  voluntary  exercise  of  rational  powers.  In  all  cases  of  sub- 
mission, where  conviction  and  conscience  are  absent,  violent 
imposition  on  the  one  side,  and  base  h}rpocrisy  on  the  other, 
conspire  to  make  a  knave  and  a  fool,  or  a  tyrant  and  slave." 
But  I  proceed. 

'  From  this  time  until  the  period  of  their  respective  deaths, 
which  happened  within  a  year  and  a  half  of  each  other,  the  names 
and  the  labours  of  Farel  and  Calvin  are  completely  identified ; 
but  the  narrative  of  their  proceedings  in  carrying  forward  and 
establishing  the  reformation  at  Geneva  during  the  subsequent 
thirty  years,  is  far  too  copious  for  minute  detail  in  a  course  of 
lectures.  Scarcely  any  event  affected  Farel  so  deeply  as  the  loss 
of  Calvin,  whose  earthly  tabernacle,  weakened  by  intense  labour 

*  Spon.  Hisioire  de  Genere,  Mr.  iii.  1. 15da 
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and  repeated  sickness,  at  length  gave  way.  When  his  end 
approached,  he  thus  wrote  to  Farel : — '^  Farewell,  my  best  and 
dearest  brother!  Since  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  you  should 
survive  me,  keep  in  remembrance  our  friendship,  which,  as  iar  as 
it  has  been  useful  to  the  church  of  God,  will  bear  fruit  for  us  in 
heaven.  I  do  not  wish  that  you  should  come  hither  on  my 
account.  I  am  still  suffering  finom  difficult  respiration,  and 
expect  every  moment  to  be  my  last.  My  consolation  is  that  of 
living  and  dying  to  Christ,  who  bestows  unspeakable  blessings 
on  his  people  both  in  life  and  death.  To  you  and  my  brethren, 
I  once  more  say — farewell  !''  Farel,  on  receiving  this  intimation, 
immediately  set  out  to  take  leave  of  his  friend,  and  returned  the 
following  day,  having  had  a  very  affectionate  interview  with  him. 
'^  O  that  I  might  have  died  for  him !"  he  exclaimed,  when  he 
heard  of  his  death;  '<  what  an  admirable  course  has  he  happily 
terminated  I  God  grant  that  we  may  finish  our  course  in  like 
manner,  according  to  the  grace  which  he  bestowed  upon  us !" 
He  thanked  God  fervendy,  that,  contrary  to  his  expectations, 
Calvin  had  been  brought  to  Geneva,  where  he  had  done  and 
sufiered  so  much.  The  case  of  the  church  at  Geneva,  after  this 
irreparable  loss,  lay  heavy  on  his  heart. 

In  Lorraine,  the  reformation  continued  to  make  great  progress, 
and  spread  particularly  among  the  higher  classes.  In  conse* 
quence  of  the  misrepresentations  of  the  dei^,  they  sent  a 
deputatbn  to  several  protestant  courts  and  states  in  Germany, 
requesting  them  to  intercede  in  their  behalf  with  the  duke  of 
Longoeville.  A  deputation  of  this  kind  came  to  Berne,  with 
letters  from  the  reform  ministers  in  Metz.  On  this  and  other 
accounts,  Farel  felt  a  desire  to  visit,  once  more,  a  people  for 
whom  he  had  formerly  suffered  so  much,  and  made  such  e£K>rts 
to  protect  from  persecution.  The  ministers  consented  to  his 
taking  the  journey,  and  to  protect  him  at  his  advanced  age  from 
danger,  the  senate  commissioned  one  of  their  number  to  acoom* 
pany  him.  He  was  received  at  Metz  by  the  senior  ministers, 
and  the  whole  church,  with  extraordinary  respect  and  joy.  On 
the  very  day  of  his  arrival,  he  delivered  a  powerful  discourse, 
which  inspired  the  friends  of  the  reformation  with  fresh  energy. 
But  the  exertion  was  too  much  for  his  debilitated  frame,  and  on 
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his  return  from  the  service  his  strength  was  gone,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  take  to  his  bed.  He  was  visited  by  people  of  all  ranks. 
He  exhorted  every  one,  according  to  his  station,  to  support  tlie 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  country,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
and  to  promote  to  the  utmost  the  public  weal.  With  a  dignity 
becoming  a  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel,  he  encouraged  bis 
brethren  to  approve  themselves  worthy  of  their  vocations  by  their 
assiduity,  faithfulness,  and  sincerity.  He  comforted  and  edified 
all  that  came  to  him  by  his  paternal  advice.  Every  one  was 
astonished  at  his  patience  and  resignation.  His  friends,  amazed 
at  his  fortitude,  said  one  to  another,  "  See,  this  man  is  the  very 
same  as  he  has  always  been  !  We  never  knew  him  dejected, 
ev^n  when  danger  made  our  spirits  fail.  When  we  were  ready 
to  give  up  everything,  he  remained  stedfast,  firmly  confiding  in 
his  Lord,  and  cheering  us  by  his  Christian  heroism  !" 

He  made  the  same  profession  of  faith  in  God  and  the  Saviour 
which  he  had  expressed  in  his  will,  and  after  languishing  some 
weeks,  gently  fell  asleep  on  the  13th  of  September,  1565,  in  the 
seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

The  preceding  narrative  will  have  clearly  defined  the  general 
outline  of  Farel's  character ;  but  a  few  additional  traits  may  ren- 
der it  more  complete.  The  unshaken  firmness  he  displayed  in 
the  greatest  danger  arose  from  his  confidence  in  God,  which  he 
daily  nourished  by  constant  prayer.  «  Never,"  said  he,  "  will  a 
messenger  of  God  and  a  faithful  preacher  of  the  gospel  give  way 
to  his  adversaries,  since  God,  according  to  his  promise,  imparts  to 
his  servants  a  power  of  utterance,  and  wisdom,  which  none  can 
resist*'  There  was  no  divine  promise  to  which  he  referred  so 
often  as  this.  Prayer  was  the  element  in  which  he  breathed.  In 
his  letters  and  writings,  he  often  breaks  out  into  thanksgivings, 
prayers,  and  intercessions ;  or  calls  upon  God  to  arrest  the  op- 
poses of  his  kingdom.  Such  was  the  inwrought  earnestness  of 
his  supplications,  that  he  often  raised  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard 
them  to  heaven.  Equally  conscientious  and  courageous,  be  was 
anxious  to  act  in  all  things  according  to  the  will  of  God.  When 
he  withdrew  with  Calvin  from  Geneva  for  a  time,  and  lamented 
the  destitute  state  of  the  church,  being  doubtful  whether,  notwith- 
standing their  banishment,   they  ought  to  have  left  it,  he  was 
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encouraged  by  Calvin's  expression,  '«  We  do  not  desert  the 
church — the  church  has  deserted  us." 

He  was  faithful  to  his  friends,  and  served  thera  with  all  that  he 
had.  When  he  heard  of  their  being  in  danger  or  distress,  it  cost 
him  much  anxious  thought  whether  he  should  remain  at  home 
or  hasten  to  their  aid.  His  deep  affection  for  Calvin  was  on 
many  occasions  strikingly  manifested,  and  he  was  very  sensible 
how  much  he  was  honoured  in  possessing  his  friendship.  « I 
cannot  tell  you,"  said  he,  «  what  I  owe  you.  May  Christ,  who  is 
my  treasurer,  and  himself  my  supreme  treasure,  reward  you  for 
it."  He  not  only  entreated  Calvin,  but  frequently  urged  him,  to 
write  one  Commentary  after  anotlier,  from  a  conviction  that  he 
possessed  the  gifts  requisite  for  exposition  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner,  and  that,  with  a  divine  blessing,  his  works  of  this  kind 
would  be  extensively  useful.  **  Being  an  inconsiderable  man 
myself,"  he  would  say,  "  I  am  wont  to  require  very  much  from 
those  that  possess  the  greatest  excellence,  and  often  press  them 
hard  to  labour  beyond  their  strength." 

Although  Calvin  and  others  frequently  consulted  him,  and  his 
judgment  was  much  esteemed,  yet  he  thought  meanly  of  himself, 
and  mistrusted  his  own  powers.  In  matters  of  importance  he 
seldom  acted  alone.  Though  honoured  by  others  as  a  veteran 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  was  never  heard  recounting  his  own 
merits,  or  the  hardships  which  he  endured.  He  was  often  dis- 
satisfied with  himself,  since  he  frequently  prescribed  to  himself 
tasks  above  his  strength,  and  acted  more  under  the  influence  of 
sudden  excitement  than  of  patient  resolution. 

His  character  was  strongly  marked  by  frankness  and  candour ; 
so  that  (Ecolampadius,  in  writing  to  Luther,  justly  remarked,  that 
Farel  could  be  known  the  first  hour  any  one  was  in  his  company. 
But  with  these  virtues  he  also  had  the  failings  so  frequently  con- 
nected with  them.  He  was  not  sufficiently  circumspect  and  pru- 
dent as  to  what  he  said,  and  before  whom  he  spoke.  He  yielded 
himself  up  too  much  to  first  impressions,  and  often  used  stronger 
language  against  those  who  differed  fit>m  him  than  the  occasion 
would  justify. 

The  ardour  of  his  character  was  shewn  in  his  strenuous  oppo- 
sition to  popery,  and  to  everything  connected  with  it.     He  mani- 
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fested,  if  possible,  still  greater  seal  against  the  libertines,  whose 
doctrines  were  subversive  of  all  morality  and  religion.  He  also 
poured  forth  his  indignation  against  those  worthless  preacliers, 
generally  monks,  who  surpassed  in  depravi^  the  worst  of  their 
flock,  neglected  their  churches,  went  about  as  comedians,  and 
forsook  their  studies  for  the  tavern. 

He  was  aware  of  the  natural  warmth  of  his  t^nper,  and  took 
pains  to  keep  it  under  control.  His  letters  bore  the  impress  of 
his  ardent  spirit,  even  in  their  form.  It  often  gave  him  trouble 
to  begin  a  letter,  but  when  he  had  once  entered  on  a  subject,  be 
scarcely  knew  how  to  leave  off.  The  case  was  much  the  same 
with  his  sermons.  Both  friends  and  foes  acknowledged  him  to 
be  in  the  pulpit  a  Boanerges,  a  son  of  thunder.  Animated, 
ardent,  scriptural,  and  practical,  making  powerful  appeals  to  the 
heart,  or  probing  it  by  varied  and  searching  interrogatories, 
mingled  with  prayer  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  he  carried  away 
his  auditory  as  with  a  torrent.  Men  of  ail  ranks  and  dasses^ 
from  the  senator  to  the  peasant,  confessed  the  power  of  his  do- 
quence.  Strangers  of  rank  came  from  a  great  distance  to  hear 
him  preach.  On  one  occasion,  expressing  his  abhorrence  of  those 
who  forbad  the  use  of  the  holy  scriptures,  he  exdaimed,  ^'  My 
God,  what  an  abomination  !  Canst  thou,  O  sun,  shed  thy  beams 
on  such  a  country  !  Canst  thou,  O  earth,  bear  such  a  people 
upon  thee,  and  yield  thy  fruits  to  those  who  thus  despise  tbdr 
Creator !  And  thou,  O  Ood,  art  thou  so  compassionate,  so  sfew 
to  wrath  and  vengeance,  against  those  who  commit  such  great 
wickedness,  and  sin  against  thee  ?  Hast  thou  not  appointed  thy 
Son,  King  over  all  ?  Shall  thy  holy  revelation,  which  thoo  hast 
imparted  through  him  for  our  instruction,  be  forbidden  as  a  use^ 
less,  and  even  dangerous,  document  to  those  who  read  it?  Arise, 
O  Lord  !  Shew  that  it  is  thy  will  that  thy  Son  should  be  honowed 
and  the  sacred  statutes  of  his  kingdom  should  be  known  and 
observed  by  all.  Let  the  trumpet  of  thy  holy  gospel  sound 
throughout  the  world  !  Grant  strength  to  all  true  evangelists, 
and  destroy  all  the  propagators  of  error,  that  the  whole  earth 
may  serve  thee,  and  call  on  thy  name  with  the  profoundest  adora- 
tion." 

But  the  most  able  and  eminent  of  all  the  reformers  was  John 
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Ohauvin,  or  Calvin,  the  head  of  that  sect  who  have  from  him  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Calvinists.  He  was  bom  at  Noyon,  in  Picard}', 
July  10th,  1509,  five  and  twenty  years  later  than  Martin  Lutlier. 
His  &ther,  who  is  said  to  have  held  no  very  high  rank,  was  at 
least  ambitious  and  able  to  have  his  son  well  educated  and  trained 
for  the  church.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
Paris,  under  Maturinus  Corderius,  and  studied  philosophy  in  the 
collie  of  Montaign,  under  a  Spanish  professor.  His  father,  who 
discovered  many  marks  of  his  early  piety,  particularly  in  his  re- 
prehensions of  the  vices  of  his  companions,  designed  him  for  the 
church,  and  got  him  presented.  May  21st,  1521,  to  the  chapel  of 
Notre  Dame,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Noyon.  Six  years  after, 
he  became  pastor  of  Marteville ;  whence,  in  1529,  he  was  trans- 
lated to  Pont  PEvesque.  All  these  benefices  he  enjoyed  without 
ever  having  been  in  ecclesiastical  orders :  neither  residence  nor 
the  personal  discharge  of  duty,  it  seems,  was  requisite.  He  could 
scarcely  be  said,  therefore^  to  leave  the  church,  when  he  went  to 
Orleans  and  Bourges,  to  study  the  civil  law  and  the  Greek  Ian- 
gw^.  But  while  he  applied  to  this  branch  of  science,  he  also 
engaged  in  the  private  study  of  the  scriptures,  the  importance  of 
which  had  made  an  early  impression  on  his  mind.  While  at 
Paris,  he  had  received  a  tincture  of  the  principles  of  the  reformers 
from  Robert  Olivetan,  one  of  the  Waldenses  of  Piedmont,  and  he 
was  now  confirmed  in  them  by  Melchior  Wolmar,  a  German 
professor  of  the  Greek  language  at  Bourges.  From  this  period, 
theology  became  his  principal  study ;  and  on  the  death  of  his 
fether  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  more  successfully  carried  on 
his  studies,  and  where  his  talents  and  writings  soon  made  him 
generally  known  to  the  reformers  as  the  ablest  champion  of 
Aeir  party.  He  was  a  man  of  rather  a  delicate  and  feeble  body, 
about  the  middle  stature,  of  a  darkish  pale  complexion,  and  a 
clear  and  lively  eye.  His  dress  was  neat  and  decent,  his  manner 
^^  unassuming  and  modest.  His  abstinence  from  food  and  sleep 
was  so  great,  it  is  thought,  as  to  have  injured  his  health  and 
shortened  his  life.  His  memory  was  so  retentive,  that  he  rarely 
forgot  any  person  or  any  thing  he  had  once  known ;  his  under- 
standing was  vigorous  and  clear;  and  his  judgment  acute  and 
•^'^d.    He  expressed  his  ideas  always  happily,  and  with  equal 
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facility  and  accuracy,  in  speaking  and  writing :  yet  he  wrote  more 
eloquently  than  he  spoke ;  for  he  was  cold  and  careless  in  his 
manner  of  speaking.  In  ordinary  intercourse,  he  was  mild  and 
gende ;  but  in  matters  of  controversy,  and  in  cases  occasioning  a 
difference  of  opinion,  his  judgment  was  severe,  his  manner 
haught}'  and  fierce,  his  language  harsh,  and  often  rude  and  oSext- 
sive.  Yet  he  restrained  himself,  and  neither  had  naturally,  nor 
indulged  himself  in,  the  impetuosity  and  violence  to  which  Luther 
was  so  prone*  His  morals  were  altogether  unblamable  and  res- 
pectable. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  when  he  was  only  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  he  published  a  Commentary  on 
Seneca's  Treatise  de  Clemeniia,  which  procured  him  consi- 
derable fame,  both  for  the  elegance  of  the  style  in  which  it 
was  written,  and  the  ingenious  and  masterly  observations  which 
it  contained.  Nicholas  Cope,  at  that  time  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  admiring  his  genius  and  style,  employed  him  to 
assist  in  composing  for  him  a  speech  which  he  was  to  deliver  at 
the  celebration  of  All  Saints.  Into  that  speech  Calvin  intro- 
duced some  of  the  opinions  of  the  reformers  so  explicitly  as  to 
give  high  offence  to  the  senate  of  the  University.  The  rector 
was  summoned  to  answer  for  the  errors  contained  in  his  speedi, 
and  was  on  his  way  formally  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  that  court, 
when,  admonished  by  his  friends  of  the  danger  to  which  he  must 
expose  himself,  he  turned  back  and  fled  to  Basle.  Calvin's 
lodging  was  instantly  searched ;  he  himself  was  not  found,  but 
his  papers  and  letters  were  seized ;  and  not  only  he,  but  his 
friends  to  whom  they  referred,  and  from  whom  he  received  them, 
were  in  imminent  hazard  of  their  lives.  Calvin  also  fled,  but, 
being  patronized  and  protected  by  the  queen  of  Navarre,  he 
returned  to  the  south  of  France,  and  afterwards  to  Paris.  He 
had  scarcely  settled  there,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  intem- 
perate zeal  of  the  reformers,  or,  perhaps,  of  the  duplicity  and 
machinations  of  their  enemies,  he  was  again  exposed  to  danger. 
Pasquinades  against  the  mass  having  been  posted,  not  only  on 
the  public  places  of  the  city,  but  on  the  very  doors  of  the  king's 
palace  and  bedchamber,  the  monarch's  indignation  was  inflamed 
against  the  whole  sect.     Orders  were  issued  to  punish  them  with 
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a  cruel  severity.  Ruffel  and  Corcdd  were  thrown  into  prison, 
and  Calvin  again  retired  to  Switzerland.  But  before  he  left 
France,  he  published  at  Orleans  his  ingenious  and  learned 
treatise  on  the  separate  state  of  the  soul,  in  which  he  successfully 
argued,  that  it  does  not  sleep,  as  some  affirm,  from  death  till  the 
resurrection,  but  that  it  continues  to  live  in  a  state  of  activity 
and  enjoyment. 

At  Basle,  he  employed  his  time  in  composing  and  publishing 
his  *<  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,'^  which  he  dedicated 
to  Francis  I. — ^a  work  well  adapted  to  spread  his  fame,  though 
he  himself  was  desirous  of  living  in  obscurity.  The  Dedication 
to  the  King  of  France  is  a  masterly  performance,  and  constitutes 
one  of  the  three  that  have  been  held  up  as  models  of  this  species 
of  composition,  that  of  the  celebrated  Thuanus,  or  De  Thou, 
prefixed  to  his  History  of  his  own  Times,  and  Casaubon's  Pre- 
face to  Polybius,  being  the  other  two.  But  this  treatise,  when 
first  published  in  1535,  was  only  a  sketch  of  the  work  in  its  pre- 
sent state.  The  complete  editions,  both  in  Latin  and  in  French, 
with  the  author's  last  corrections  and  additions,  did  not  appear 
till  1558.  In  this  work,  the  author's  design  was  not  only  to 
state  distinctly  the  doctrines  which  he  and  the  other  reformers  in 
France  believed  and  taught,  but  to  distinguish  them  particularly 
from  the  Munster  enthusiasts  and  other  sectarians,  who  were 
equally  regardless  of  the  scriptures,  and  rebellious  against  die  civil 
government.  This  work,  since  universally  known,  and  cele- 
brated, in  respect  both  of  the  subject  and  style,  by  all  protestants, 
was  well  calculated  to  have  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression 
on  the  French  king :  ^<  for,"  as  Beza  tells  us  in  his  Life  of  Calvin, 
'*  Francis  had  a  sound  judgment,  favoured  learning  and  learned 
men,  and  was  himself  not  ill  disposed  towards  us."  But  he 
was  persuaded  by  the  Chancellor  du  Prat,  and  other  courtiers, 
not  to  read  it,  being  aware  of  the  effects  which  it  was  likely  to 
produce. 

After  the  publication  of  the  <*  Institutes,''  Calvin  went  to  Italy, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  a  lady  of  eminent  piety, 
by  whom  he  was  very  kindly  received.  From  Italy  he  came 
back  to  France,  and  having  sealed  his  private  affairs,  he  pur- 
posed to  go  to  Strasburg  or  Basle,  in  company  with  his  sole 
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surviving  brother,  Anthony  Calvin ;  but  as  the  roads  were  not 
safe,  on  account  of  the  war  then  pending,  except  through  the 
territories  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  he  chose  that  road.  ^'  This 
was  a  particular  direction  of  Providence,''  says  Bayle;  **  it  was 
his  destiny  that  he  should  settle  at  Geneva,  and  when  he  was 
wholly  intent  on  going  further,  he  found  himself  detained  by  an 
order  from  Heaven,  if  I  may  so  speak/'  .William  Farel,  who 
had  been  some  time  sowing  the  seeds  of  reformation  at  Geneva, 
had  in  vain  used  many  entreaties  to  prevail  on  Calvin  to  be  his 
fellow-labourer  in  that  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard ;  but  findisg 
Calvin  disinclined  to  settle  there,  he  at  last  solemnly  declared  to 
him,  in  the  name  of  God,  that  if  he  would  not  stay,  the  curse  of 
God  would  attend  him  wherever  he  went,  as  seeking  his  own, 
and  not  the  things  that  are  Jesas  Chrbt's.  Calvin,  on  this,  was 
constrained  to  comply,  and  settled  there  in  August,  16S6. 

From  these  <<  Institutes,"  it  appears  that  Calvin  agreed  with 
the  Roman  catholics  only  on  the  subjects  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  of 
Providence,  of  a  future  state,  original  sin,  general  depravity,  the 
incarnation,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Christ  He 
agreed  with  Luther  in  affirming  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  and 
universal  human  depravity,  as  both  derived  from  the  fell  of 
Adam ;  in  admitting  that  man  was  originally  created  with  a  free 
will,  but  lost  it  in  Adam's  apostasy,  since  which  he  is  held  in 
bondage  by  depraved  affections;  and  in  teaching  that  sinners 
are  justified  by  faith  in  the  atonement  and  righteousness  of  Christ 
alone ;  that  the  grace  of  God,  or  divine  influence,  is  neoessai; 
both  to  commence  and  carry  on  the  regeneration  of  the  soul. 
He  agreed  with  Zuinglius  in  condemning  both  the  transubstan- 
tiation  of  the  catholic  church  and  the  consubstantiation  of 
Luther,  and  in  asserting  the  simplicity  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  according  to  the  original  institution  of  it  in  scrip- 
tui'e ;  that  there  is  no  change  in  the  elements  by  consecration, 
diat  they  are  mere  figures,  or  signs,  for  assisting  the  mind  in  the 
exercise  of  a  spiritual  devotion.  The  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  there- 
fore, with  all  its  folly  and  impiety,  these  two  great  divines  totally 
condemned.  In  almost  everything  else  they  concurred  with 
Luther ;  in  abjuring  the  supremacy  and  infallibility  of  the  pope, 
the  invocation  of  saints,  purgatory,  indulgences,  monastic  vows, 
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and  clerical  celitmcy ;  and  in  declaring  the  holy  scriptures  to  be 
the  only  foundation  of  faith  and  rule  of  life.  On  these  doc- 
trines, nearly,  Bucer  and  his  coadjutors  founded  the  church  of 
Switzerland;  on  these  was  laid  the  church  of  Geneva,  from 
which  were  derived  the  creeds  of  the  national  churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland ;  and  to  these  the  latter  Waldenses  and  other 
reformers  in  France  generally  accommodated  their  faith. 

Though  this  work,  which  will  remain  for  ever  a  monument 
of  Calvin's  learning,  sound  judgment,  and  elegant  Latinity,  was 
n^lected  by  the  king,  it  was  circulated  over  the  kingdom  and 
over  the  neighbouring  states,  silently  convincing,  converting, 
and  establishing  many  to  whom  he  could  have  had  no  personal 
access.  He  had  retired  himself  from  the  threatenings  of  perse-> 
cution  in  France  to  Geneva.  There,  being  appointed,  not  only 
a  minister  of  the  word,  but  a  professor  of  theology,  he  and  his 
colleagues,  Farel  and  Corald,  proposed  and  introduced  a  total 
change,  not  merely  on  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  but 
on  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  church ;  and  resolved 
not  to  admit  those  to  communion  who  would  not  approve  of  the 
oonstitntions  which  they  framed  on  these  subjects.  But  the  revo- 
lution attempted  was  found  to  be  too  sudden  and  violent.  Un- 
fortunately, Calvin  and  his  associates,  as  well  as  Luther  and  his 
friends,  retained  their  predilection  for  a  national  establishment 
of  church  government,  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  primitive 
churches  organiased  under  the  ministry  of  the  apostles  were 
single  congr^ations  of  professed  believers,  called  out  of  the 
world  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  united  together  in  the 
ckisest  ties  of  afiection  for  the  truth,  and  to  one  another  for  the 
truth's  sake,  and  each  church  coming  together  into  one  place  to 
eat  the  Lord's  supper,  with  their  appointed  office-bearers  of 
elders  and  deacons.  No  wonder  that  the  attempt  to  bring  a 
whole  district,  city,  or  parish,  under  the  rule  and  government 
of  the  word  of  God,  should  prove  impracticable.  The  very 
attempt  raised  a  host  of  opposition.  Both  Farel  and  Calvin 
were  expelled  from  Geneva,  and  happy  to  escape  with  their 
lives. 

Their  expulsion,  however,  was  followed  by  the  most  melan- 
choly results.     Every  social  tie  was  broken  among  the  Genevese ; 
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order  and  barmony  were  exchanged  for  discord,  tumult,  &ctioo, 
and  deeds  of  violence.  Mass  was  performed  without  scruple, 
the  reading  of  the  scriptures  was  restricted,  and  to  females  totally 
prohibited.  The  preachers  were  regardless  of  their  sacred  fanc- 
tbns,  and  even  assisted  in  removing  from  their  stations  the  best 
qualified  teachers  of  youth.  No  wonder  that  they  were  at  last 
looked  upon  as  intruders  and  hirelings,  who  had  unlawfully  occu- 
pied the  places  of  the  true  shepherds.  At  length,  their  safety 
was  endangered,  and  some  of  them  left  the  city. 

What  Calvin  had  predicted — ^that  the  bitter  enemies  of  the 
reformation,  while  imagining  themselves  about  to  enter  a  port  of 
safety,  were,  in  reality,  hastening  to  destruction,  was  unhapily 
fulfilled.  The  sjmdics  who  pronounced  sentence  of  banishment 
on  himself  and  Farel  met  with  a  dreadful  end.  One  of  them 
was  executed  as  a  murderer ;  two  others,  accused  of  treason, 
died  in  prison.  Claude  Richardet,  who  had  sarcastically  told 
Calvin  that  the  gates  of  the  city  were  quite  wide  enough  for  him 
to  go  out  at,  found  them  shut  against  himself,  and  broke  his  neck 
in  trying  to  escape  through  a  window.  But  these  awful  events, 
and  the  disturbed  condition  of  public  afiairs,  were  the  means  of 
gradually  leading  the  people  of  Geneva  to  a  better  state  of  mind, 
and  excited  in  them  an  earnest  desire  for  the  return  of  thdr 
persecuted  teachers,  who,  with  Christian  magnanimity,  had  never 
ceased  to  shew  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Geneva.  Calvin 
was  frequently  asked  whether  he  was  willing  to  return ;  but  his 
reply  uniformly  was,  that  as  he  had  been  expelled  with  Farel, 
it  would  seem  an  act  of  grace  rather  than  of  justice  if  he  were 
recalled  without  him.  And  when  at  length  he  received  a  call, 
his  first  question  was,  why  Farel  was  npt  united  with  him  in  the 
invitation,  since  his  assistance  was  as  necessary  in  the  restoration 
of  the  church  as  in  its  first  establishment?  Farel  himself  was 
particularly  solicitous  that  Calvin  should  return  to  G^ieva, 
though  he  did  not  accompany  him,  and  urged  Calvin,  by  all  the 
entreaties  in  his  power,  to  accept  the  invitation.  '<  Without 
doubt,"  said  he,  ^^  this  call  comes  from  God.  The  Genevese 
confess  their  faults  before  God  :  they  acknowledge  their  neglect 
of  his  word,  and  the  ill-treatment  of  his  ministers,  and  the  suffer- 
ings  which  have  befallen  them  in  consequence;   and  they  are 
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looking  for  deliverance  by  the  republication  of  scriptural  truth. 
God  recals  you :  he  permitted  your  expulsion  that  you  might 
afterwards  fill  your  office  with  greater  power  and  authority/' 

Calvin  at  length  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friend,  and 
arrived  at  Geneva,  where  all  the  state  and  municipal  body,  on 
his  return,  yielded  themselves  implicitly  to  his  authority.  His 
power  was  now  comparatively  absolute.  Everything  was  cast  in 
tiie  mould  which  he  devised  or  approved.  Elders,  or  rather,  dea« 
cons,  were  chosen  ;  parochial  and  superior  ecclesiastical  courts 
were  estf^lished ;  the  presbyterian  form  of  church  government 
was  there  instituted,  nearly  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  after- 
wards established  in  Scotland  under  the  auspices  of  John  Knox. 
But,  unhappily,  in  all  this  ingenious  frame-work  Calvin  lost 
sight  of  the  New  Testament,  and  followed  a  scheme  of  his  own 
devising ;  for  where  in  the  sacred  canon  do  we  read  of  ^  church- 
courts,  parochial  and  superior  or  inferior,  or  synod,  or  general 
assemblies? 

Meantime  Calvin  was  not  unmindful  of  the  persecuted  and 
oppressed  church  in  France.  He  wrote,  beseeching  them  to  flee 
the  idolatry  of  the  Roman-catholic  church,  and  to  beware  of 
the  crafl  and  pestilential  errors  of  the  papal  priesthood.  He 
published  short  tracts  and  catechisms,  which  were  widely  circu- 
lated and  read  with  avidity.  Various  turbulent  sectarians,  who 
had  obtained  some  influence  in  that  country,  by  his  means  were 
silenced  and  dispersed.  The  refugee  Christians,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  fled  from  the  severe  persecution  in  Languedoc,  were 
welcomed  and  solaced  by  him  at  Geneva.  There  he  con- 
tinued to  reside,  and  to  serve  as  one  of  the  pastors  of  that 
city  ;  and  there  he  composed,  and  from  time  to  time  published, 
his  invaluable  commentaries  on  the  scriptures.  They  naturally 
contain  much  of  the  controversies  of  the  times;  but,  making 
allowance  for  this,  they  always  give  a  clear  and  precise  view  of 
the  subject,  abounding  rather  in  useful  doctrine  and  practical 
observations  than  dry  critical  discussions.  He  laboured  both  in 
preaching  and  writing  to  almost  the  very  last  hotir  of  his  life, 
and  died  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  1564,  in  the  fifty-flfUi 
year  of  his  age. 

It  is  common  for  the  adversaries  of  Calvin  not  only  to  load  his 
memory  with  reproach,  as  a  man  of  a  severe  and  bigotted  tem- 
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per,  but  of  a  persecuting  and  cruel  spirit.  No  allowance  is  made 
for  human  infirmity,  for  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  for 
that  inconsistency  and  mistaken  zeal  into  which  men  of  every  age 
are  liable  to  fall.  When  he  complained  of  the  persecution  of  the 
catholics,  he  justified  himself  by  thinking  that  they  were  wrong, 
and  that  he  only  was  right;  and  for  the  same  reason,  when 
he  persecuted  others,  he  believed  that  he  did  God  service  in  sub- 
duing his  enemies.  In  a  more  enlightened  age  we  may  condemn 
the  spirit  and  conduct  of  Calvin,  and  especially  towards  Servetus; 
but  we  oi^ht  to  eicamine  whether,  in  so  doing,  we  are  not  de« 
ficient  in  that  very  candour  and  liberality,  in  respect  of  which  he 
is  so  generally  accounted  blameable. 

Of  all  the  errors  of  the  times,  none  appear  to  have  so  justly 
shocked  the  minds  of  the  reformers  as  the  denial  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ.  Michael  Servetus,  educated  as  a  physician,  early 
imbibed  firom  the  refugee  Socinians  of  Poland  the  belief  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere  man.  Having  wandered  over  France 
and  Switzerland,  teaching  the  doctrine  of  Socinus,  he  had  re- 
peatedly encountered  Calvin,  knew  that  he  was  obnoxious  to 
that  divine,  and  had  formerly  declined  an  appointment  which  he 
had  made,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  publicly  to 
dispute  with  him.  He  might  have  observed  the  almost  universal 
bias  of  the  public  mind  against  Socinianism  in  those  countries 
at  that  time ;  yet  he  persisted,  such  was  his  zeal,  for  many  years, 
in  printing  small  tracts,  and  dispersing  them  wherever  he  went. 
The  civil  magistrates,  and  especially  in  such  a  city  as  Geneva, 
sympathized  on  such  a  subject  in  strict  accord  with  their  reli- 
gious pastors.  They  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  not  merely 
to  silence,  but  to  punish,  all  who  attempted  to  unhinge  the  faith 
and  unsettle  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  established  reli- 
gion ;  and  being  informed — Sleidan  does  not  say  by  whom,  Beza 
say8»  by  Calvin— that  Servetus  was  disseminating  his  errors  in 
Geneva,  the  senate  commanded  him  to  be  apprehended,  and 
ordered  Calvin,  who  had  formerly  written  against  his  doctrines, 
and  the  other  ministers  of  the  church,  to  enter  into  a  conference 
with  him.  There  was  a  long  and  sharp  dispute  between  them, 
in  the  course  of  which,  Servetus,  without  any  modesty,  often  gave 
Calvin  the  lie.  The  senate  being  very  desirous  to  proceed  with 
great  deliberation  in  a  thing  of  this  weight,  consulted  die  doctors 
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of  Berne,  Zurich,  Basle,  and  SchafFhausen,  who  all  said  that 
these  doctrines  were  very  blasphemous,  and  injurious  to  the 
majes^  of  God.  But  Servetus  not  only  stood  to  his  opinion, 
he  defended  it  with  rude  language  and  reproaches,  and  was 
thereupon  sentenced  to  death.* 

According  to  this  account  no  blame  seems  imputable  to  Calvin 
but  for  having  informed  the  magistrates  that  such  a  man  was  in 
the  city  disseminating  his  opinions.  He  may  have  added,  though 
even  that  is  not  alleged,  that  they  were  dangerous,  and  ought  to 
be  prevented.  In  all  the  other  steps  of  the  persecution,  it  is  not 
Calvin  who  is  his  adversary  more  than  the  other  ministers  who 
opposed  themselves  to  him,  and  that  by  order  of  the  magistrates. 
By  their  order,  also,  Servetus  was  condemned  and  burnt.  It  is 
true  that  Calvin  approved  of  this,  and  held  illiberal  and  perse- 
cuting principles ;  for  he  published  a  tract  on  this  occasion,  in 
vindication  of  himself,  and  of  the  inhuman,  unphilosophical,  and 
unscriptural  doctrine  of  the  times,  ^<  that  the  sword  may  be 
lawfully  employed  against  heretics/'  But  it  was  the  doctrine  of 
the  age;  it  is/iot  peculiar  to  Calvin,  though  it  must  be  granted 
that  his  temper  was  not  the  most  amiable ;  and  happy  is  he,  in 
any  age,  who  in  this  respect  judging  another  condemneth  not 
himself.  Calvin  positively  declares,  that  though  he  wished  the 
sentence  of  Servetus  to  be  capital,  that  he  was  desirous  to  have 
the  severity  of  the  execution  of  it  mitigated.  '^  Spero  capitale 
saltern  fore  judicium,  poenas  vero  atrocitatem  remitti  cupio.'^f 

The  inflexible  rigour  with  which  Calvin  asserted,  on  all 
occasions,  the  rights  of  his  consistory,  procured  ^him  many 
enemies:  but  nothing  daunted  him;  and  one  would  hardly 
believe,  if  there  were  not  unquestionable  proofe  of  it,  that  amidst 
all  the  commotions  at  home,  he  could  take  so  much  care  as  he 
did  of  the  churches  abroad,  in  France,  Germany,  England,  and 
Poland,  and  write  so  many  books  and  letters.  He  did  more  by 
his  pen  than  by  his  presence ;  nevertheless,  on  some  occasions  he 
acted  in  person,  particularly  at  Franckfort,  in  1556,  whither  he 
went  to  put  an  end  to  the  disputes  which  divided  the  French 
church  in  that  city.      He  was  always  employed,  having  almost 

*  Sleidaa^s  History  of  the  Reformation,   book  25,  p.  593.     Besa,  Jo.  Calvini 
Vita,  p.  13. 

t  Epist.  Jo.  Calvin,  p.  70.  edit  ut  supra. 
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constantly  his  pen  in  his  hand,  even  when  sickness  confined  him 
to  his  bed ;  and  he  continued  the  discharge  of  all  those  duties 
which  his  zeal  for  the  general  good  of  the  churches  imposed  on 
him,  till  the  day  of  his  death.  May  27th,  1564. 

Calvin  was  a  man  whom  God  had  endowed  with  very  eminent 
talents — a  clear  understanding,  a  solid  judgment,  and  a  happy 
memory :  he  was  a  judicious,  elegant,  and  indefatigable  writer,  and 
possessed  of  very  extensive  learning  and  a  great  seal  for  truth. 
Joseph  Scaliger,  who  was  not  lavish  of  his  pnuse,  could  not  forbear 
admiring  Calvin ;  none  of  the  commentators,  he  said,  had  hit  so 
well  the  sense  of  the  prophets.  We  learn  from  Guy  F^n,  tbtC 
many  of  the  Roman  catholics  would  do  justice  to  Calvin's  merit, 
if  they  dared  to  speak  their  minds.  And  Bishop  Horsley,  an 
emineiit  prelate  of  the  church  of  England,  in  a  charge  delmied 
to  bis  •  clergy,  in  1806,  after  frankly  acknowledging  thf^  the- 
writings  of  Calv^.  had  a  place  in  his  library,  and  that  be  was 
imder  high  obligations  to  them,  thus  addressed  bis  audience : — 
^^  If  «veif  you  diould  be  provoked  to  take  a  part  in  theological 
disputes,  of  all  things  I  entreat  you  to  avoid  (what  \s  now  become 
v^y  common)  acrimonious  abuse  of  Calvinism  and  of  Calvin;  at 
least,  take  especial  care  before  you  aim  your  shafts  at  Calvinism, 
that  you  know  what  Calvinism  is.  I  must  say,  I  have  found  great 
want  of  this  discrimination  in  some  late  controversial  writings  on 
the  side  of  die  church,  as  they  were  meant  to  be.  Better  were  it 
for  the  church,  if  such  apologists  would  withhold  their  services." 

There  are  some  noble  traits  in  the  character  of  this  reformer 
which  have  sorely  gravelled  his  adversaries,  among  wbidi  ate 
those  of  his  abstemiousness  and  contempt  of  riches.  That  a  man ' 
who  had  acquired  so  great  a  reputation  and  such  an  audiority, 
should  yet  have  had  but  a  salary  of  100  crowns,  and  refused  JCo 
accept  more;  and  after  living  fifty-five  years  with  the  i;Mic6t 
frugality,  should  leave  but  300  crowns  to  his  heirs,  including  the 
value  of  his  library,  which  sold  very  dear,  is  something  so 
heroical,  that  one  must  have  lost  all  feeling  not  to  admire  it. 
When  Calvin  took  his  leave  of  the  people  of  Strasburg,  to 
return  to  Geneva,  they  wanted  to  continue  to  him  the  privileges 
of  a  freeman  of  their  town,  and  the  revenues  of  a  prebend  which 
had  been  assigned  to  him ;  the  former  he  accepted,  but  absolutely 
refused  the  other.     He  carried  one  of  his  brothers  with  him  to 
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Geneva,  but  he  never  laboared  to  raise  him  to  an  honourable 
post,  as  many  others  possessed  of  his  credit  would  have  done. 
He  took  care,  indeed,  of  the  honour  of  his  brother's  family  by 
getting  him  loosened  from  an  adulteress,  and  obtaining  leave  for 
htm  to  marry  again ;  but  even  his  enemies  relate,  that  he  made 
him  learn  the  trade  of  a  bookbinder,  which  he  followed  all  his  life. 
Calvin,  when  he  was  about  thirty,  by  the  advice  of  his  patron, 
Martin  Bucer,  married,  at  Sti-asburg,  Idoletta  de  Bure,  widow 
of  a  baptist.  She  had  some  children  by  her  first  husband,  and 
bore  Cfdvin  a  son,  wlio  died  soon  after  his  birth.  The  motlier 
died  in  1549.  Calvin  appears,  by  his  letters,  to  have  been  ex* 
tremely  afflicted  for  the  loss  of  her,  and  never  married  again. 

Cotemporary  with  Calvin,  and  associated  with  him  in  the 
cause  of  reform,  was  Theodore  Beza,  a  divine  of  great  emi* 
nence,  and  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  church  of  Geneva.  He  was 
bom  at  Vezelai,  in  Burgundy,  June  24tfa,  1519.  He  was 
brought  up  by  his  uncle,  Nicholas  de  Beza,  counsellor  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  till  December,  1528,  when  he  was  sent  to 
Orleans,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Melchior  Wolmar.  He 
lived  seven  years  with  Wolmar,  under  whom  he  made  an  extra- 
ordinary progress  in  polite  learning,  and  from  him  imbibed  the 
principles  of  the  protestant  religion.  His  uncle  intended  him  for 
the  bar.  The  law,  however,  not  suiting  his  disposition,  he 
bestowed  most  of  his  time  in  reading  the  Gi'eek  and  Latin 
authors,  and  in  composing  verses. 

He  took  his  licentiate's  degree  in  1539,  and  went  to  Paris. 
He  had  made  a  promise  to  a  young  woman  to  marry  her  publicly 
as  soon  as  certain  obstacles  should  be  removed,  and  in  the  mean- 
time not  to  engage  himself  in  the  ecclesiastical  state.  A  sudden 
nnd  dangerous  illness  prevented  him  some  time  from  putting  his 
design  in  execution;  but,  as  soon  as  he  recovered,  he  fled  to. 
Geneva,  where  he  arrived  October  24th,  1548,  and  from  thence 
went  to  Tubingen  to  see  Melchior  Wolmar. 

Beza  had  been  accustomed  to  go  to  Geneva  in  the  vacations 
to  see  Calvin,  who  exhorted  him  to  dedicate  his  talents  to  the 
service  of  the  church,  and  advised  him  to  finish  what  Marot  had 
begun.  Beza  followed  this  advice,  and  translated  the  hundred 
Psalms  that  remained  into  French  verse;  and  they  were  printed, 
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with  tbe  king's  privilege,  in  1561.  One  of  the  most  ranarkaUe 
writings  which  he  published  during  his  stay  at  Lausanne,  was  the 
treatise  ^'  De  Hasreticis  a  magistratu  puniendis/'  He  published 
it  by  way  of  answer  to  the  book  which  Castalio,  under  tbe  feigned 
name  of  Martinus  Bellius,  had  composed  on'  this  important  sub- 
ject, a  little  after  the  punishment  of  Servetus. 

He  published  also,  at  this  place,  a  short  exposition  of 
Christianity  ex  doctrina  de  cetema  Dei  pnedestinaUone ;  so 
answer  to  Joachim  Westphalus,  concerning  the  Lord's  supper ; 
two  dialogues  on  the  same  subject  against  Tillemannus  He^ 
spusius ;  and  an  answer  to  Castalio  oooceming  tbe  doctrine  of 
predestination. 

The  year  after  he  accepted  of  the  Greek  professorship  at 
Lausanne,  which  he  held  for  nine  or  ten  years,  and  then 
returned  to  Geneva,  where  he  became  a  protestant  minisUr. 
He  did  not  confine  himself  whilst  he  held  his  professorship  to 
the  Greek  lectures,  but  also  read  in  French  on  die  New  Te$tsr 
Vk&kXf  and  published  several  books  whilst  he  resided  at  Lausanne. 
Having  settled  at  Geneva  in  1559,  he  adhered  to  Calvin  ip  the 
strictest  manner,  and  became  in  a  little  time  his  odlesgue  in-  the 
church  and  in  the  University.  He  was  sent  to  Nerac,  to  tbe  king 
of  Navarre,  to  confer  with  him  upon  affiurs  of  importaivie.  .This 
prince  had  expressed  his  desire,  both  by  letters  and  deputksHlhat 
Theodore  Beza  might  assist  at  the  conference  of  Poissa;  and  tbe 
senate  of  Geneva  complied  with  his  request ;  nor  could  t|iey  have 
made  choice  of  a  person  more  capable  of  doing  honour  to-  the 
cause ;  fer  Beza  was  an  excellent  speaker,  knew  the  worlds  and 
had  a  great  share  of  wit.  The  whole  audience  hearkened  a^ 
tentively  to  his  harangue,  till  he  touched  upon  the  real  presence, 
op  which  subject  he  dropped  an  expresskm  which  occasMned 
some  murmuring.  Throughout  the  whole  conference  be  behaved 
himself  as  a  very  able  man.  He  often  preached  before  the  kiif; 
of  Navarre  and  the  prboe  of  Cond6.  After  the  massacre  of 
Vassi,  he  was  deputed  to  the  king  to  complain  of  the  violence; 
the  civil  war  followed  soon  after,  during  which  the  prince  of  Coadi 
kept  him  with  him. 

Beza  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Dreux,  and  did  XkOt  return  to 
Geneva  till  after  the  peace  of  1563.  He  revisited  France  in  1568. 
He  published  several  books  after  his  return  to  Geneva.    He  went 
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again  to  France  in  1571,  to  assist  at  the  national  synod  of  Ho- 
chelle^  of  which  he  was  chosen  moderator.  The  year  after  he 
was  present  at  that  of  Nismes,  where  he  opposed  the  faction  of 
John  Morel.  He  was  at  the  conferences  of  MontbeIiard>  in  1566, 
where  he  disputed  with  John  Andreas,  a  divine  of  Tubingen. 

He  lost  his  wife,  with  whom  he  lived  forty  years,  in  1588,  but 
soon  supplied  her  place  by  another,  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
called,  in  allusion  to  the  fair  cherisher  of  David's  old  age,  his 
Shunamite.  His  increasing  infirmities  caused  him  to  withdraw 
gradoally  from  the  services  of  public  instruction ;  but  the  fire  of 
his  genius  was  inextinguishable  almost  to  the  last,  and  he  wrote 
Latin  verses  a  few  years  before  his  death.  This  event  happened 
in  October,  1605,  when  he  had  passed  his  eighty-sixth  year. 

Beza  certainly  was  a  man  of  gr^t  natural  abiliti^  and  Kterai^ 
acquirements ;  and  his  consequence  may  be  estimated  from  the 
many  calumnies  raised  by  the  bigoted  catholics  against  him,  bodi 
living  and  dead.  Not  contented  with  exaggerating  his  youtbfbl 
failtngs,  they  have  supposed  him  a  hypocrite  and  man  of  bad 
momls  daring  the  course  of  his  life ;  though  there  is  every  proof 
of  his  religions  zeal,  and  though  rigour  rather  than  laxity  was  the 
prevailing  character  of  the  Genevan  school.  It  is  more  true,  that 
he  was  an  angry  and  virulent  disputant,  prone  to  dogmatise,  and 
deficient  in  candour  and  charity.  As  a  Latin  poet,  his  juvenile 
ptebes  were  too  popular,  but  perhaps  were  rendered  so  rather  by 
their  subjects  than  by  their  intrinsic  merit,  since  critics  have 
found  in  them  numerous  deviations  from  classical  purity.  They 
^re  first  printed  in  1548.  He  wrote,  likewise,  many  grave  and 
serious  pieces,  which,  with  some  of  the  lighter,  in  a  castigated  form, 
were  printed  by  the  Stephenses,  at  Paris,  in  1597,  4to,  with  the 
title  of  ••Theod.  Bezs  Poemata  varia.**  His  French  verses  are 
of  an  inferior  kind.  His  theological  works  are  numerous. 
Besides  those  already  mentioned,  he  published  a  Latin  Version 
of  the  New  Testament,  with  critical  and  theological  remarks, 
^ieh  has  been  much  read  in  all  protestant  countries,  and  is  still 
in  cottriderable  esteem.  A  MS.  of  the  New  Testament,  once  in 
Besa's  possession,  is  now  one  of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of 
antiquity  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
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hUroducHon  qfffte  refbrmaticn  into  France — Siate  ofrdipian  at  Aal 
time — Tremdatkn  of  the  scriptures^  by  order  of  Charles  VIU.-^ 
Tlie  refbrmaiion  promoted  by  the  ministry  and  writinji  tf 
Cahin-^Favoured  by  the  Queen  of  Navarre — Beza^s  preachmf 
and  writings — Commencement  of  the  persecution  of  the  prth 
testants— Pacific  conduct  of  Michael  de  VHospital^^The  Duke 
of  Guise  attempts  to  establish  the  inquisition  in  France — Admhrel 
CoKgny  presents  a  petition  to  the  king  in  behalf  of  the  pro- 
testants — Inietference  of  the  court  of  Borne — Charles  IX.  raised 
to  the  throne — Conference  at  Poissy — Prudent  counsel  ofUBsi' 
pitat^  Toleration  granted  to  the  Huguenots — Their  rapid  w^ 
crease — Determination  and  consequent  measures  of  Ae  court  (o 
destroy  them — Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day.  A.D.  1572. 
Eemew,  and  refiections. 

I  INTEND,  in  the  present  lectare,  to  take  a  review  of  die  eccte* 
siastical  state  of  FVance  at  the  beginning  of  die  sixteenth 
century,  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  Lutheran 
reformation;  the  introduction  of  the  holy  scriptures  into  thtt 
extensive  country,  the  labours  of  the  reformers  in  disseaiinatiDg 
the  principles  of  divine  truth,  and  the  conflict  which  raged 
during  the  whole  of  the  century,  or  at  least  until  the  dreadfid 
catastrophe  of  St  Bartholomew's  day,  August  24th,  1572.  Tbe 
whole  narrative  is  full  of  instruction,  as  characteristic  of  the  san- 
guinary spirit  of  popery ;  but  it  is  too  important  to  be  omitted 
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in  a  course  of  lectures  on  ecclesiastical  history,  and  posterity 
may  deduce  a  useful  lesson  from  it 

Francis  I.  ascended  the  throne  of  France  iq  the  year  15 15, 
just  two  years  before  Luther  began  the  work  of  reformation. 
The  state  of  religion  at  that  time  was  truly  deplorable.     Eccle- 
siastical government^  instead  of  that  evangelical  simplicity  and 
fraternal  freedom  which  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  had  taught, 
was  become  a  spiritual  domination  under  the  form  of  a  temporal 
empire.     An  Innumerable  multitude  of  dignities,   titles,   rights, 
honours,  privil^es,  and  pre-eminences,  belonged  to  it,  and  were 
all  dependent  on  a  sovereign  priest,  who,  being  an  absolute 
monarch,  required  every  thought  to  be  in  subjection  to  him. 
The  chief  ministers  of  religion  were  actually  become  temporal 
princes,  and  the  high  priest,  being  absolute  sovereign  c^tbe 
ecclesiastical  state,  had  his  court  and  his  council,  his  ambassadors 
(0  negotiate,  and  his  armies  to  murder  his  flock.     The  i^lergy 
had  aoquiced  immense  yealth,  and  as  tlieir  chief  study  was 
either  to  collect  and  to  augment  their  revenues  or  to  prevent 
the  alietiation  of  their  estates,  they  had  constituted  numberless 
spkitHal  corporations,  with  powers,  rights,  statutes,  privilq^es, 
md  oflkcrs.     The  functions  of  the  ministry  were  generally 
neglected,  and,  of  consequence,  gross  ignorance  prevailed.    All 
nmb'of  men  were  extremely  depraved  in  their  morals,  and  the 
pope's  penitentiary  had  published  the  price  of  every  crime  as  it 
was  rated  in  the  tax-book  of  the  Roman  chancery.     Marriages, 
which  xieason  and  scripture  allowed,  the  pope  prohibited,  and  for 
inoney  dispensed  with  those  which  both  forbade.     Church  benei- 
fices  were  sold  to  children  and  to  laymen,  who  then  let  them  to 
tuider-teiiants,  none  of  whom  performed  tlie  duty  for  which  the 
profits  were  paid ;  and  all  having  obtained  them  by  simony,  spent 
their  lives  in  fleecing  the  flock  to  repay  themselves.  The  power  of 
^  pontiff  was  so  great,  that  he  assumed,  and  what  was  more 
astonishing,  he  was  suffered  to  exercise,  a  supremacy  over  many 
hingdoms.     When  moaarchs  gratified  his  will,  he  put  on  a 
triple  crown,  ascended   a  throne,  suffered  them   to   call  him 
Minest,  and  to  kiss  his  feet     When  they  disobliged  him,  he 
suspended  all  religious  worship  in  their  dominions;  published 
false  and  abusive  libels,  called  bulb,  which  operated  as  laws,  to 
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injure  tbdr  persons;  discharged  their  subjects  finoni  obedience; 
and  gave  their  crowns  to  any  who  wcnild  usurp  them.  He 
claimed  an  infallibility  of  knowledge^  and  an  omnipotence  of 
strength,  and  he  &rbade  the  world  to  examine  his  claim.  He 
was  addresnd  by  titles  of  blasphemy ;  and  though  he  owned  no 
jurisdictioii  over  himself,  yet  he  affected  to  extend  his  authority 
over  heaven  and  hdl,  as  well  as  over  a  middle  place  caUed 
purgatory,  of  all  which  places,  he  said,  he  kept  the  keys  I  lliii 
irregular  chnrch-polity  was  attended  with  quarrels,  intrigues^ 
schisms,  and  wars. 

Meliffimi  iiidf  was  made  to  consist  of  the  perfonmnice  of 
numerous  ceremonies  of  pagan,  Jewish,  and  monkish  extfaatisa^ 
all  of  which  might  be  performed  without  eidier  fiiith  in  God  or 
tove  10  mankind.  The  church  ritual  was  «i  addre^  not  to  the 
reaaoD,  bnt  to  die  senses,  of  men ;  mosic  stole  the  ear  and  soodMd 
the  passions;  statues,  paintings,  vestments,  and  variooa  oma* 
ments^  beguiled  the  qre;  while  the  pause  which  was  produced 
by  that  sudden  altack  which  a  multitude  of  objects  made  on- the 
senses  on  entering  a  spacious  decorated  edifice,  was  eiitli»- 
siastically  taken  £ar  devotion.  Blind  obedience  was  fii9t«Uowisd 
by  coMTteeyj  and  then  established  by  law.  Public  sruiahip  was 
perfoimed  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  the  sacrament  was  adored 
as  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  credit  of  the  ceramflnial 
produced  in  die  people  a  notion,  that  the  performance  of  it^was 
the  practice  of  piety,  and  religicm  degenerated  into  gross  super- 
stition. Vice,  uncontrdled  by  reason  or  scripture,  retained  a 
pagan  vigour,  and  committed  the  most  horrid  crimes ;  and  anper«> 
stiUon  atoned  for  them,  by  building  and  endowing  reli^ous 
houses,  and  by  bestowing  donations  on  the  dmrch.  Hnmaa 
merit  was  introduced,  saints  were  invoked,  and  the  periEectioof 
of  Ood  were  distributed  by  canonization  among  the  ereatnras 
of  the  pope.  The  pillars  that  S9^qwr^  this  edifice  were  im* 
mense  riches,  arising  by  imposts  firom  the  sins  of  mankind ;  .idk 
distinctions  between  supreme  and  subordinate  adoration ;  sense* 
less  axioms,  called  the  divinity  of  the  schools ;  preadmnents  isf 
buffoonery  or  blasphemy,  or  both ;  cruel  casqistry,  consisting  of 
a  body  of  dangerous  and  scandalous  morality,  fiJse  mirades,  and 
midnight  visions ;  spurious  books  and  paltry  relics ;  oath^ 
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geoBs,  inquisitions^  and  crusades.  The  whole  was  denominated 
The  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church,  and  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  I 

Loud  complaints  had  been  made  of  these  eiccesses,  for  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years*  to  those  whose  business  it  was  to  reform; 
and,  bad  as  they  were,  they  had  owned  the  necessity  of  reforma- 
tion, and  had  repeatedly  promised  it  should  be  done.  Sevei-al 
councils  had  been  called  fiir  the  purposes  of  reforming;  but 
nothing  had  been  done»  nor  could  anything  be  expected  from 
assemblies  of  mercenary  men,  who  were  too  deeply  interested  in 
darkness  to  vote  for  day.  They  were  inflexible  against  every 
ranoastranoe,  and,  as  a  Jesuit  has  since  expressed  it»  they  wnUd 
not  extinguUh  one  toper,  thauffh  it  were  to  convert  all  the  Htyneiwte 
m  Frmce.  The  restorers  of  literature  reiterated  and  reasoned  on 
these  complaints;  but  they  reasoned  to  the  wind*  The  church 
ehampiona  were  hard  driven ;  they  tried  every  art  to  support 
theur  erase ;  but  as  they  could  neither  get  rid  of  the  attadc  by 
a  polite  duplicity^  nor  intimidate  their  sensible  opponents  by 
anathemas  ;  as  they  would  not  determine  the  matter  by  8Gripture» 
and  as  th^  ooald  not  defend  themselves  by  any  other  method ; 
as  they  were  too  obstinate  to  reform  thenuelve%  and  too  proud 
to  be  reformed  by  their  inferiors;  the  plaintiffi  at  lengdi  laid 
ande  thoughts  of  applying  to  them,  and  having  found  out  the 
ISftrkf  whereioUk  Christ  had  made  them  Jree^  went  about  reform- 
ing themselves.  The  reformers  were  neither  popes,  cardinals, 
nor  bishops ;  but  they  were  disinterested  men,  who  aimed  to 
promote  the  gknry  of  Ood  and  the  good  of  mankind. 

Were  we  to  enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  the  reforma- 
tion in  France,  we  would  own  a  particular  interposition  of  Provi-« 
denoe;  and  a  happy  conjunction  of  jarring  interests  rendered  the 
aixiceiith  century  a  fit  era  for  reformation.  Events  that  pro- 
duced, protected,  and  persecuted  the  reformation,  proceeded  fixim 
a  variety  of  causes.  The  capacities  and  the  tempers,  the  virtues 
and  die  vices,  the  views  and  interests^  of  the  princes  of  those  times, 
the  abilidcs  and  dispositions  of  the  officers  of  each  crown,  the 
powevB  of  government  and  the  persons  who  wrought  them,  the 
tempers  and  geniuses  of  the  people, — all  these,  and  many  more, 
iveve  firings  of  action,  which,  in  their  turns,  directed  the  great 
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evealB  ihal  ware  exhibited  to  public  view.  Bat  my  drcoinsoribtd 
Umitft  do  not  permit  inquiries  of  this  kind. 

The  reformation,  which  began  in  Germany,  had  extended 
itself  to  Geneva,  as  we  have  already  seoi,  and  from  thence  made 
its  way  into  France.  The  French  had  a  translation  of  the  Sble, 
which  had  been  made  in  1224,  by  Guiars  des  Moulins :  it  had 
been  revised,  corrected,  and  printed,  at  Paris,  1487,  by  order 
of  Ciiarks  VIIL,  and  the  study  of  it  now  began  to  prevail 
The  reigning  king,  who  was  a  patron  of  learning,  enconniged 
his  valet  de  chambre,  Clement  Marot,  lo  versify  some  of  Davkl's 
Psalms,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  singing  themi  and  either 
protected  or  persecuted  the  reformatbn  as  his  interest  seened 
to  him  to  require.  Although,  in  1535,  he  went  in  procession  to 
bum.  the  first  martyrs  of  the  reformed  church,  yet  in  the  same 
year  he  sent  for  Melanothon  to  come  into  France  to  reeoncile 
religious  differences.  Although  he  persecuted  his  own  proteitfant 
subjects  with  infinite  inhuman!^,  yet,  when  he  was  affiaid  that 
the  ruin  of  the  German  protestants  would  strengthen  the  bands 
of  the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  he  made  an  alliance  with  the  pro- 
^  testant  princes  of  Germany,  and  allowed  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
his  second  son,  to  tiffer  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  ret^ioa  in 
die  dukedom  of  Luxemburg.  He  suffered  his  sister,  the  quean 
of  Navarre,  to  protect  the  reformation  in  her  country  of  BaarB, 
and  even  saved  Geneva  wh«i  Charles,  duke  of  Savoy,  would 
have  taken  it.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing,  in  that  age,  fcr 
princes  to  trifle  with  religk>n.  His  majesty's  first  ccmcern  was, 
to  be  a  king ;  his  second,  to  act  like  a  rational  creature. 

The  reformation  greatly  increased  in  this  reign.  The  pk)us 
queen  of  Navarre  made  her  court  a  covert  ftom  every  stonn^ 
supplied  France  with  preachers,  and  the  exiles  at  Geneva  ^Mth 
money.  Calvin,  who  in  1534  had  fled  from  his  rectory  in  France^ 
and  bad  settled  at  Geneva  in  1541,  was  a  chief  instrnmest;  he 
drew  up  a  catechism  for  the  instruction  of  the  common  peofile, 
and  got  that  and  other  of  his  writings  conveyed  into  Fnoace. 
Some  of  the  bishops  were  well  affected  towards  the  refermation ; 
but  acted  cautiously  in  the  matter,  for  fear  of  the  consequences. 
The  reformation  was  called  Calvinism.  The  people  were 
•named  Sacramentariaiis,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  nick*-nained 
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SkguetMiSy  either  from  Hogon,  a  hobgoblm,  because,  to  avoid 
persecution,  they  held  their  assemblies  in  the  night;  or  from  the 
gate  Hagon,  in  Tours,  where  tliey  used  to  meet;  or  from  a 
Swiss  word,  which  signifies  a  league. 

Henry  IL,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Frauds,  1547,  was  a 
weak  and  wicked  prince.  The  increase  of  his  authority  was  the 
law  and  the  prepluts  to  him.  He  violently  persecuted  his  pro- 
testant  subjects,  because  he  was  taught  to  believe  that  heregy  was 
a  &ction  repugnant  to  authority;  nevertheless,  he  made  an 
alliance  with  the  German  protestants,  and  was  pleased  with  the 
title  of  Frotedor  rf  the  Germanic  liberties^ — that  is,  protector  of 
protestantism,  wliich  he  did,  in  order  to  dieck  the  power  of  the 
empecor,  Charles  V.  He  was  sometimes  governed  by  has  queen, 
Catharine  de  Mcdicis,  niece  of  Pope  Clement  VH.,  who,  it  is 
aaid,  never  did  right  except  she  did  it  by  mistake;  often  by^  the 
.coDstaUe,  De  Montmorend,  whom,  contrary  to  the  express  cooh 
•mand  of  his  father,  in  bis  dying  illness,  he  had  placed  at  the  head 
of  administration ;  but  chiefly  by  his  mistress,  Diana  of  Poitiers, 
who  bad  also  been  mistress  to  his  father,  and  who  bore  an  im* 
pboable  hatred  towards  the  protestants ;  and  always  by  some  of 
his  &vonribes,  whom  he  su£fered  to  amass  immense  fiutunes  by 
accusing  men  of  heresy.  After  all,  the  reformation  was  very 
much  advanced  in  this  reign.  The  gentry  promoted  the  acting 
of  piays,  in  which  the  comedians  exposed  the  lives  and  doctrines 
•of  the  popish  clergy,  and  the  poignant  wit  and  humour  of  the 
comediaas  afforded  infinite  diversion  to  the  people,  and  con- 
ciliated them  to  the  new  preachers. 

Beaa,  who  had  fled  to  Geneva,  154S,  came  backward  and  for* 
ward  into  France,  and  was  a  chief  promoter  of  the  work  of  reform* 
His  Latin  Testament,  which  he  fii^  publbhed  in  this  reign,  1556, 
was  mudi  read,  greatly  admired,  and  contributed  to  the  strength 
of  the  cause.  Hie  New  Testament  was  the  Goliah's  sword  of  the 
reformers:  Aere  was  rume  like  it,  Francis  H.  succeeded  his 
fiither,  Henry,  in  1559.  He  was  then  only  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  his  age,  extremely  weak  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  governing  the  kingdom  by  himself.  In  this  re^n 
began  those  civil  wars  which  raged  in  France  for  almost  forty 
years.     They  have  been,  by  some,  imputed  to  a  false  zeal  for  reli- 
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gioD ;  bat  that  charge  is  a  calumny,  for  the  crown  of  France  vts 
the  prize  for  which  the  generals  fought.  It  was  that  which  in- 
spired them  with  the  hofpes  and  fears  productive  of  devotiont  or 
peraecutions,  as  either  of  them  opened  access  to  the  thronei  The 
interests  of  religion,  indeed,  fell  in  with  these  views,  and  so  die 
parties  became  blended  together  in  war. 

The  persecution  of  the  protestants  was  very  severe  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Ck>ansdlor  Du  Bomgv  a 
gendeman  of  eminent  quality  and  great  merit,  was  burnt  for 
heresy,  and  the  court  was  inclined,  not  only  to  rid  France  of  pro* 
testandsm,  but  Scotland  also,  and  sent  La  Brosse  with  thvet 
thousand  men  to  assist  the  queen  of  Scotland  in  that  impious  de- 
sign. This,  however,  was  frustrated  by  the  intervention  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England.  The  persecution  becoming  every  day 
more  intolerable,  and  the  king  being  quite  inaccessible  to  the  re- 
raonstmnoes  of  his  people,  the  protestants  held  several  consoltatioDs 
and  took  the  opinions  of  their  ministers,  as  well  as  those  of  their 
noble  partisans,  on  the  question, — ^whether  it  were  lawful  to  lake 
up  arms  in  their  own  defence,  and  to  make  way  for  a  free  access 
to  the  king  to  present  their  petitions  ?  It  was  unanimoiiBly  re- 
solved, that  it  was  lawful ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  a  certain  naoH 
ber  of  men  should  be  chosen,  who  should  go  on  a  fixed  day»  under 
the  directbn  of  Lewis,  prince  of  Cond6,  present  their  petitiaa  to 
the  king,  and  seize  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraio, 
his  brother,  in  order  to  have  them  tried  before  the  states.  This 
aflbir  was  discovered  to  the  duke  by  a  iiilse  brother,  the  dcs^ 
was  defeated,  and  twelve  hundred  persons  were  beheaded! 
Ouise  pretended  to  have  suppressed  a  rebellion  that  was  designed 
to  end  in  the  dethroning  of  die  king,  and  by  this  mancsHVie  he 
procured  the  general  lieutenantcy  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  ^a  of 
conservator  of  his  country.  He  pleased  the  puerile  king  by  placiag 
a  few  gaody  horse-guards  round  his  palace,  and  he  infatuated  the 
poor  child  to  think  himself  and  his  kingdom  rich  and  •happy) 
while  his  protestant  subjects  lay  Ueedmg  through  all  his  reakk 

The  unspeakable  value  of  an  able  statesman  in  sndi  an  impor* 
tant  crisis  as  this,  might  here  be  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of 
Michael  de  THospital,  who  at  this  time,  156CH  was  promoted  lo 
the  chancellorship ;  bat  my  limits  will  not  allow  an  enlai^nenl. 
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He  was  the  most  odnnitninate  politician  that  France  ever  em* 
ployed.  He  had  the  wisdom  of  governing  without  the  Mty  of 
discovermg  it,  and  all  his  actions  were  guided  by  that  cool  mode-* 
ration  which  always  accompanies  a  superior  knowledge  of  mankind. 
He  was  a  concealed  protestant  of  the  most  liberal  sentiments,  an 
entire  friend  to  religions  liberty,  and  it  was  his  wise  management 
that  saved  France  from  ruin.  It  was  his  fixed  opinion,  that  free 
toleration  was  sound  policy.  We  must  not  wonder  that  rigid 
papists  deemed  him  an  athebt,  while  zealous,  but  mistaken  pro* 
testants,  pictured  him  carrying  a  torch  behind  him  to  guide 
others,  but  not  himself.  The  more  a  man  resembles  his  Maker, 
tbe  more  will  his  conduct  be  censured  by  ignorance,  partiality^ 
and  pride  I 

The  duke  of  Guise,  in  order  to  please  and  strengthen  his  party^ 
endeavoured  to  establish  an  inquisition  in  France.  The  chan* 
eellor,  being  willing  to  parry  a  thrust  which  he  could  not  entirely 
avoid,  was  forced  to  agree  to  a  severer  edict  than  he  could  have 
wisbed,  to  defeat  the  design.  May  1560. 

By  this  edict,  the  cognizance  of  the  crime  of  heresy  was  taken 
Srtan  the  secular  judges,  and  given  to  the  bishops  alone.  The 
Gdfvinisls  complauied  of  this,  because  it  put  them  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies;  and  although  their  lordships  condemned  and 
burnt  80  many  heretics  that  their  courts  were  justly  called  cAaf»« 
bre8  ardmtesi  yet  the  zealous  catholics  thought  them  less  eligible 
than  an  inquisition  after  the  manner  of  Spain. 

Soon  after  the  making  of  this  edict,  many  families  having  been 
ruined  by  it.  Admiral  Coligny  presented  a  petition  to  tlie  king, 
in  the  names  of  all  the  protestants  in  France,  humbly  praying 
that  they  might  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
The  king  referred  the  matter  to  the  parliament,  who  were  to 
oonsnlt  about  it  with  the  lords  of  his  council.  A  warm  debate 
ensued^  and  the  catholics  carried  it  against  the  protestants  by 
three  vdoes.  It  was  resolved  that  people  should  be  obliged 
either  to  conform  to  the  old  established  church  or  to  quit  the 
kingdom,  with  permission  to  sell  their  estates.  The  {N'otestants 
argued,  that  in  a  point  of  such  importance,  it  would  be  unrea« 
sonable,  on  account  of  three  voices,  to  inflame  all  France  with 
animosity  and  war,  that  the  method  of  banishment  was  impossible 
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to  be  executed)  and  that  the  oUiging  of  those  who  continiied  hi 
Fnuwee  to  submit  to  the  Romish  religion  against  their  con* 
sciences,  was  an  absurd  attempt,  and  equal  to  an  impossibility. 
The  chancellor  and  the  protestant  lords  used  every  eflbrt  to  pro- 
cure a  toleration,  while  the  catholic  party  urged  the  necessity  oT 
uniformity  in  religbn.  At  length,  two  of  the  bishops  owned  the 
necessity  of  a  reform,  pleaded  strenuously  for  moderate  measum, 
and  proposed  the  deciding  of  these  controversies  in  an  assembly 
of  the  states,  assisted  by  a  national  council,  to  be  summoned  si 
the  latter  end  of  the  year.     To  this  proposal  the  assemUy  agreed 

The  court  of  Rome  having  laid  it  down  as  an  induIntiiUe 
maxim  in  church  policy  that  an  inquisition  was  the  only  support 
of  the  hierarchy,  and  dreading  the  consequence  of  allowing  a 
nation  to  reform  itself,  was  alarmed  at  this  intelligence,  and  in-* 
stantly  sent  a  nuncio  to  France.  His  instructions  were,  to  prevent, 
if  possible,  the  calling  of  a  national  council,  and  to  promise  the 
reassembling  of  the  general  council  of  Trent.  The  pfotestants 
had  been  too  often  dupes  to  such  artiSces  as  these,  and  being 
fully  convinced  of  the  futility  of  general  councils,  they  refused  to 
submit  to  the  councils  of  Trent  now  for  several  good  reasons. 
Hie  pope,  they  said,  who  assembled  the  council,  was  to  be  jndge 
in  his  own  cause;  the  council  would  be  chiefly  (XMnposedof 
Italian  bishops,  who  were  vassals  of  the  pope  as  a  secular  prince, 
and  sworn  to  him  as  a  bishop  and  head  of  the  cbutvli-';  the' 
legates  would  pack  a  majority,  and  bribe  the  poor  bidiops  to 
vote ;  each  article  would  be  first  settled  at  Rome,  and  then  pro* 
posed  by  the  legates  to  the  council.  The  emperor,  by  advice  of 
the  hite  council  of  Constance,  had  given  a  safe-conduct  loJolin 
Hufis,  and  to  Jerome  of  Prague;  nevertheless,  when  they  a|K 
peared  in  the  council,  and  proposed  their  doubts,  the  ootmcB 
condemned  them  to  be  burnt.  The  protestants  had  reason  on 
their  side  when  they  rejected  this  method  of  reforming,  for  the 
art  of  procuring  a  majority  of  votes  is  the  soul  of  this  sjwtem  of 
church  government.  This  art  consists  in  the  ingenuity  of  find* 
ing  out,  and  in  the  dexterity  of  addressing,  each  man's  weak  side, 
his  pride  or  his  ignorance,  his  envy,  his  gravity,  or  his  avarice, — 
and  the  possessing  of  this  is  the  perfection  of  a  legate  of  Rome* 

During  these  disputes,  the  king  died  without  issue,  on  thefitbof 
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December,  1560;  and  his  brother^  Charles  IX.,  who  was  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  age,  succeeded  him  on  the  13th  of  Decemben 
The  states  met  at  the  time  proposed.  The  chancellor  opened 
the  session  by  an  unanswerable  speech  on  the  ill  policy  of 
persecution ;  he  represented  the  miseries  of  the  protestants, 
and  proposed  an  abatement  of  their  suflTerings,  till  their  com* 
plaints  could  be  heard  in  a  national  council.  The  prince  of 
Cond6  and  the  king  of  Navarre  were  the  heads  of  the  protestant 
par^;  the  Guises  were  the  heads  of  tlieir  opponents;  and  the 
queens-mother,  Catharine  de  Medicis,  who  had  obtained  the 
r^ncy  till  the  king's  majority,  and  who  began  to  dread  the 
power  of  the  Guises,  leaned  to  the  protestants,  which  was  a 
grand  event  in  their  favour.  After  repeated  meetings,  and  various 
warm  debates,  it  was  agreed,  as  one  side  would  not  ^submit  to  a 
general  council,  nor  the  other  to  a  national  assembly,  that  a  conn 
fsrenee  shcHild  be  held  at  Poissy  between  both  parties;,  and  an 
edict  wa&  made  that  no  persons  should  molest  the  protestants, 
that  the  Imprisoned  should  be  released,  and  the  exiles  called 
home* 

73ie  conference  at  Poissy  was  held  1561,  in  the  presence  of 
the  king,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  nobility,  cardinals,  pre- 
lates, and  grandees,  of  both  pai*ties.  On  the  popish  side,  six  car- 
dinals, four  bishops,  and  several  dignified  clergymen ;  and  on 
the  protestant,  about  twelve  of  the  most  famous  reformed  roinis-i 
ters  myiaged  the  dispute.  Beza  was  present,  and  spoke  well,  for 
he  knew  the  world ;  and  having  a  ready  wit  and  a  deal  of  Iearn«< 
lag  he  displayed  all  his  powers  in  favour  of  the  reformation. 
The  papists  reasoned  where  they  could,  and  where  they  could 
not,  they  railed.  The  conference  ended,  where  most  public  dis^ 
pates  have  ended — that  is,  where  they  began;  for  great  mea 
never  enter  these  lists  without  a  previous  determination  not  to 
submit  to  the  disgrace  of  a  public  defeat. 

At  tbe  dose  of  the  last  reign  the  ruin  of  protestantism  in 
France  seemed  inevitable;  but  now  the  reformation  turned  like 
a  tide,  overspreading  every  place,  and  seemed  to  roll  away  all 
opposition,  and  in  all  probability,  had  it  not  been  for  one  sad 
event,  it  would  now  have  subverted  popery  in  that  kingdom. 
The  king  of  Navarre,  who  was  now  lieutenant<-general  of  France, 
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had  hitherto  been  a  zealous  protestant ;  he  had  taiketi  incrdKhle 
pains  to  support  the  reformation,  and  had  assured  the  Danish 
ambassador  that,  in  a  year's  time,  he  would  cause  the  tme  gospel 
to  be  preached  thimighout  France.  The  Guises  caballed  with 
the  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain,  and  they  offered  to  invest  the 
king  of  Navarre  with  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  and  to  resfaMv 
to  him  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  which  lay  in  Spain, 
on  condition  of  his  renouncing  protestantism.  The  hire  was 
tempting,  and  the  king  deserted  and  even  persecuted  the  pro- 
testants.  But  Providence  is  never  at  a  loss  for  means  io  eflfect 
its  designs.  The  qneoi  of  Navarre,  daughter  of  the  List  queen, 
who  had  hitherto  preferred  a  dance  before  a  sermon,  was  shocked 
at  the  king's  conduct,  and  instantly  became  a  zealous  protestant 
herself.  She  met  with  some  unkind  treatment,  but  nothing 
could  shake  her  resolution.  «  Had  I  (said  she)  MA  hingdotm  in 
my  hand^  I  tDOuld  Arow  them  into  the  sea  rather  than  defSk  mg 
eojueience  by  gmng  to  mass.'*  This  courageous  profession  saved 
her  a  deal  of  trouble  and  disputation. 

The  protestants  began  now  to  appear  more  publidy  than 
before.  The  queen  of  Navarre  caiised  Beza  to  solemnise  a 
marriage  in  a  noble  family  after  the  (jenevan  manner.  Tbcl, 
which  was  consummated  near  the  court,  emboldened  the  minis- 
ters, and  they  preached  at  the  Countess  de  Senignan^  guarded 
by  the  marshal's  provosts.  The  nobility  thought  that  the  oom- 
mon  people  had  as  good  a  right  to  hear  the  gospel  as  themsdves, 
and  they  caused  the  reform  dergy  to  preach  without  the  wnHs  of 
Pkris.  Their  auditors  were  thirty  or  forty  thousand  people, 
divided  into  three  companies, — the  women  in  the  middle  snr> 
rounded  by  men  on  foot,  and  the  latter  by  men  on  honetiack-; 
and  during  the  sermon  the  governor  of  Paris  placed  soldieis  to 
guard  the  avenues,  and  to  prevent  disturbances.  The  martMy 
of  this  worship  cannot  be  disputed ;  icx  if  God  be  worshiiqped  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  the  place  is  indifferent.  The  expediency  of  it 
may  be  doubted  ;  but  in  a  persecution  of  forty  years  die  FVench 
protestants  had  learnt  that  their  political  masters  dkl  not  con- 
sider how  ratkynal,  but  how  formidaUe,  th^  were. 

The  Guises  and  their  associates,  being  quite  dispirited,  retired 
to  their  estates ;  and  the  qneen-rq^ent,  by  the  chanceOoKs  adviee, 
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graated  an  edict  to  enable  the  protestants  to  preach  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  except  in  Paris  and  in  other  walled  cities.  The 
parliaments  of  France  had  then  the  power  of  reftising  to  register 
royal  edicts,  and  the  chancellor  had  occasion  for  ail  his  address 
to  prevail  over  the  scruples  and  ill-humour  of  the  parliament  to 
procure  the.  registering  of  this.  He  begged  leave  to  say,  that  the 
question  before  them  was  one  of  those  which  had  its  difficulties 
on  whatever  side  it  was  viewed  ;  that,  in  the  present  case,  one  of 
two  things  must  be  chosen,— either  to  put  all  the  adherents  of  the 
new  religicm  to  the  sword,  or  to  banish  them  entirely,  allowing 
them  to  dispose  of  their  effects;  that  the  first  point  could  not  be 
executed,  since  that  party  was  too  strong,  both  in  leaders  and 
partisans ;  and  though  it  could  be  done,  yet  as  it  was  staining  the 
king^s  youth  with  the  blood  of  so  many  of  his  subjects,  perliaps 
when  he  came  of  age  he  would  demand  it  at  the  hands  of  his 
governors :  with  regard  to  the  second  point,  it  was  as  little  fea^* 
sible,  and,  could  it  be  effected,  it  would  be  nusing  as  many  despe- 
rate enemies  as  exiles;  that  to  enforce  conformity  against 
conscience,  as  matters  now  stood,  was  to  lead  the  people  to 
atheism.  The  edict  at  last  was  passed,  January  1502 ;  but  the 
boose  registered  it  with  this  clause, — in  cansideratian  of  the  pre^ 
$eiU  jujwiurt  of  the  times,  but  not  approvinff  of  the  new  religion  in 
any  manner^  and  till  the  king  shall  otherwise  appoint.  So  hard 
did  toleration  sit  on  the  minds  of  papists! 

A  minority  was  a  period  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  Guises, 
and  this  edict  was  a  happy  occasion  of  a  pretence  for  commencing 
hostilities.  The  duke,  instigated  by  his  mother,  went  to  Vassi, 
a  town  adjacent  to  one  of  his  lordships,  and  some  of  his  retinue 
picking  a  quarrel  with  some  protestants  who  were  hearing  a 
sermon  in  a  bam,  he  interested  himself  in  it,  wounded  two  hun- 
dred, and  left  sixty  dead  on  the  spot.  This  was  the  first  pro- 
lestant  Uood  that  was  shed  in  France  in  civil  war. 

The  news  of  this  affimr  flew  like  lightning,  and  while  the  duke 
was  mardiing  to  Paris,  with  a  thousand  horse,  the  city  and  pro- 
vinces rose  in  arms.  The  chancellor  was  extremely  afflicted  to 
see  both  sides  preparing  for  war,  and  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
them  from  it.  The  constable,  Montmorenci,  told  him,  it  did 
not  belong  to  men  of  the  Umg  rcbe  to  give  their  judgment  with  rela^ 
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Hon  U  war.  To  which  the  chancellor  answered^  that  thmgh  he 
did  not  bear  armsj  he  knew  when  they  ought  to  be  used.  From 
-this  time  they  excluded  him  from  the  councils  of  war. 

The  queen*r^ent,  alarmed  at  the  duke's  approach  to  Paris, 
threw  herself  into  the  hands  of  the  protestants,  and  ordered 
Cond^  to  take  up  arms.  War  b^an,  and  barbarities  and 
cruelties  were  practised  on  both  sides.  The  duke  of  Guise  was 
assassinated,  die  king  of  Navarre  was  killed  at  a  siege,  fitcy 
thousand  protestants  were  slain,  and  after  a  year  had  been  spent 
in  these  confusions,  a  peace  was  concluded,  1563,  by  which  all 
that  the  protestants  c^tained  was  an  edict  that  excluded  the 
exerdse  of  their  religion  from  cities,  and  restrained  it  to  their 
own  families. 

Peace  did  not  continue  long ;  for  the  protestants,  having  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  pope,  the  house  of  Austria,  and  the 
house  of  Guise^  had  conspired  their  ruin,  and  fearing  that  die 
king  and  the  court  were  inclined  to  crush  them, -as  their  rights 
were  every  day  infringed  by  new  edicts,  took  up  arms  agdn  in 
their  own  defence;  1567.  The  city  of  Rochcdle  declared  for 
them,  and  it  served  them  for  an  asylum  for  sixty  years.  They 
were  assisted  by  queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  by  the  Oer<« 
man  princes;  and  they  obtained,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  second 
war  (1568),  the  revocation  of  all  penal  edicts,  the  exercise  of 
their  religion  in  their  families,  and  the  grant  of  six  cities  for 
their  security. 

The  pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  Guises,  finding  that  they 
could  not  prevail  while  the  wise  chancellor,  L'Hospital^  retained 
his  influence,  formed  a  cabal  against  him,  and  got  him  removed. 
He  resigned  very  readily,  and  retired  to  a  country  seat,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  A  strange  confusion  fol- 
lowed in  the  direction  of  aifairs;  one  edict  allowed  liberty, 
another  forbade  it ;  and  it  was  plain  to  the  protestants  that  their 
situatkin  was  very  delicate  and  dangerous.  The  articles  of  the 
last  peace  had  never  been  performed,  and  the  papists  everywhere 
insulted  their  liberties,  so  that  in  three  months'  time  two  thousand 
Huguenots  were  murdered,  and  the  murderers  went  unpunished. 

War  broke  out  again,  1568.  Queen  Elizabeth  assisted  the 
protestants  with  money ;  the  court  Palatine  helped  them  with 
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men,  the  queen  of  Navarre  parted  with  her  rings  and  jewels  to 
support  them,  and  the  prince  of  Conde  being  slain,  she  dedated 
her  son.  Prince  Henry,  the  head  and  protector  of  the  protestaot 
cause,  and  caused  medals  to  be  struck  with  these  wordair^ABo/e 
peace,  a  complete  victory,  a  glorious  death.  Her  nu^estydid 
everything  in  her  power  Sot  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
rc^ous  liberty,  and  she  used  to  say,  that  liberty  of  coufcience 
otyht  to  be  preferred  before  honours,  dignities,  and  life  itself.  She 
caused,  the  New  Testament,  the  catechism,  and  the  litui^gy  of 
Geneva,  to  be  translated  and  printed  at  Rochelle.  She  abo« 
lished  popery,  and  established  protestantism  in  her  own  dominions* 
In  her  leisure  hours  she  expressed  her  zeal  by  working  tapes^ 
tries  with  her  own  hands,  in  which  she  represented  the  moau- 
meats  of  that  liberty  which  she  procured  by  shaking  off  the  yoke 
of  the  pope.  One  suit  consisted  of  twelve  pieces.  On  leadi 
{Hece  was  represented  some  scripture  history  of  deliverancerr^ 
Israel  coming  out  of  Egypt,  Joseph's  release  from  prison, .  or 
something  of  the  like  kind.  On  the  top  <^  each  piece  were> 
tbiQse  words — Where  the  spirit  is,  there  is  liberty,  and  in  tbe,cov«* 
ni^  ^{  each  were  broken  chains,  fetters,  and  ^bets.  One  pieoe 
rcfiresented  a  oongr^ation  at  mass,  and  a  fox,  in  a  friar's  babit^ 
o^iaating  as  a  priest,  grinning  horribly,  and  saying.  The  Lord 
be  with  you^  The  pieces  were  fashionaUe  patterns,  and  dexr 
terQusly  directed  the  needles  of  the  ladies  to  help  forward  the 
reformation. 

After  many  negotiations,  a  peace  was  concluded,  1570,  and  the 
free  exercise  of  religion  was  allowed  in  all  but  walled  cities. 
Two  cities  in  every  province  were  assigned  to  the  protestants ;  the}- 
were  to  be  admitted  into  all  universities,  schools,  ho^itals,  public 
offices,  royal,  seignioral,  and  corporate,  and  to  render  the  peace 
durable,  a  marriage  was  proposed  between  Henry  of  Navarre 
aud  tfae.sister  of  King  Charles  of  France.  These  articles  were 
accepted,  the  match  was  agreed  to,  every  man's  sword  was  put  in 
its  sheath,  and  the  queen  of  Navarre,  her  son  King  Henry,  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  principal  protestants,  went  to 
Paris  to  celebrate  the  marriage.  A  few  days  after  the  marriage, 
the  admiral  (Coligny),  who  was  one  of  the  principal  protestant 
leaders,  was  assassinated.   Thb  alarmed  the  king  of  Navarre,  and 
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the  prince  of  Cond^,  but  the  king  and  his  mother  promising  to 
punish  the  assassin,  they  were  quiet.  The  next  Sunday  being 
St.  Bartholomew's  day,  when  the  bells  rang  for  morning  prayers, 
the  duke  of  Guise,  brother  to  the  last  of  that  name,  appeared 
with  a  vast  number  of  soldiers  and  citizens,  and  began  to  murder 
the  Huguenots :  the  wretched  Charles,  the  king,  appeared  at  the 
windows  of  his  palace,  and  endeavoured  to  shoot  those  who  fled, 
crying  to  their  pursuers— Xiff  them  ;  kili  ihem.  The  massacre  con- 
tinue seven  days;  seven  hundred  houses  were  pillaged;  five 
thousand  people  perished  in  Paris ;  neither  age  nor  sex,  nor  even 
women  with  child,  were  spared ;  one  butcher  boasted  to  the  king 
that  he  had  hewn  down  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  one  night.  The 
rage  ran  from  Paris  to  the  provinces,  where  twenty-five  thousand 
more  were  cruelly  slain;  the  queen  of  Navarre  was  poisoned; 
and  during  the  massacre,  the  king  of  France  ofiered  the  king  of 
Navarre,  and  the  young  prince  of  Cond6,  son  of  the  late  prince, 
if  they  would  not  renounce  Hugonotism,  either  deaith^  nuusy  or 
the  basHk  ;  for  he  said,  he  would  not  have  one  left  to  reproach  him. 
This  bloody  afiair  does  not  lie  between  Oharles  IX.,  his  mother 
Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  the  duke  of  Guise,  for  the  drarch  of 
Rome  and  the  court  of  Spain,  by  exhibiting  public  rgoidngs  on 
the  occasion,  have  adopted  the  whole  for  their  own,"or  at  least, 
have  claimed  a  large  share.* 

The  massacre  of  Paris,  on  St  Bartholomew's  eve,  August  24tb, 
A.  D.  1572,  says  the  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  is  the  most  me- 
morable state-crime  of  a  century  characterized  by  public  atrocities. 
The  murders  of  Sinigaglia  sink  into  minor  delinquency  vAoi 
compared  with  it.  Cassar  Borgia,  under  the  mask  of  n^otia- 
tion,  entrapped  and  strangled  four  persons,  his  avowed  enemies, 
and  fiuniliar  as  himself  with  perfidy  and  cruelty.  Charles  IX., 
ini^ired  by  his  mother's  counsels  and  his  own  heart,  surprised 
«rid  shuigfatered,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age,  many  thou- 
sands of  his  subjects,  whilst  they  obeyed  him  as  thdr  sovereign, 
c(Hifided  in  him  as  their  protector,  and  oflended  only  in  rejecting 
his  dogmas  as  a  theologian.  The  politic  tyrant  may  equal  or 
surpass  the  religious  bigot  in  utter  recklessness  of  good  fiuth  and 

*  Robinaoii'a  Memoruds  of  the  Reformation  in  France. 
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piety;  but  the  bigot,  armed  with  supreme  power,  is  immeasurably 
the  more  grievous  scourge  of  the  human  race.  Some  writers 
would  extenuate  this  transcendent  crime  by  maintaining  that  it 
was  the  result  of  circumstances  and  an  emergency,  not  of  long 
premeditation,  and  by  charging  the  horrors  of  indiscriminate 
slaughter  upon  the  ungovernable  impulses  of  a  savage  populace, 
not  upon  the  policy  of  extermination  adopted  by  a  human  court. 
Contradictory  judgments  and  historic  doubts  on  points  so  mate- 
rial, revived  and  multiplied  at  the  present  day,  together  with  the 
direct  bearing  of  the  massacre  on  the  positions  and  counsels  of 
Elizabeth,  demand  a  more  than  passing  notice  of  it  in  this  place. 

The  extirpation  of  protestantism  in  France  and  the  low  coun- 
tries, if  not  actually  concerted,  was  at  least  brooded  over,  by 
Catharine  of  Medicis  and  the  duke  of  Alva,  in  1565,  at  Bayonne. 
From  that  period  to  the  pacification  of  1570,  whilst  Alva 
wasfirankly  fulfilling  his  mission  by  fire  and  sword  in  Flanders,  no 
step  appeared  to  be  taken  by  Catharine,  in  the  spirit  of  her  par- 
ticular counsels,  in  France.  Hence  a  presumption  has  been 
advanced  against  the  alleged  object  of  the  interview  of  Bayonne, 
and  the  existence  of  premeditation  so  early  as  1565.  But  St. 
Solpice,  the  Fi*ench  ambassador  at  Madrid,  whilst  negotiating 
the  interview,  covertly,  yet  intelligibly,  states  the  political  object. 
It  should  not  be  presumed  that  Catharine  was  idle  because  no 
overt  act  i^ipeored ;  and  Davila  expressly  asserts  that  her  fre- 
quent attempts  during  this  interval  to  inveigle  the  Huguenots 
were  firustrated  by  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  failure 
or  treachery  of  the  agents  employed. 

The  first  scene  of  the  drama  which  closed  with  so  fearful  a 
catastrophe,  appears  to  have  been  the  pacification  of  1570. 
Charles  IX.  was  then  only  in  his  21st  year.  Catharine,  who  well 
knew  how  deeply  she  was  herself  distrusted  by  the  Huguenots, 
put  forward  the  young  king  as  the  chief  performer.  His  youth 
and  temperament  combined  made  him  a  proper  instrument  to 
deceive  and  to  destroy.  Open  and  impetuous  in  seeming,  he 
was  treacherous  and  ferocious  in  reality ;  and  his  mother  had  cul- 
tivated these  auspicious  dispositions  by  placing  about  his  person 
court  adepts  in  vice  and  crime,  who  familiarized  his  mind  with 
falsdiood,  and    his  sense  with  the   spectacle  of  blood.     The 
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coarsest  ribaldries  graced  his  ordinary  conversation ;  to  serve  hig 
purpose  he  made  light  of  imprecations  and  his  oath  :  he  amased 
his  leisure,  or  displayed  his  prowess,  by  killing  brute  animals,  from 
rabbits,  which  he  knocked  on  the  head  with  a  clob,  to  pigs  and 
asses,  which  the  royal  executioner  decollated  with  his  sword  at  a 
blow.  He  had  a  mistress;  but  neither  the  beauty  of  Marie 
Fouchet  nor  the  profligate  gallantries  of  his  mother's  court  could 
reduce  or  soften  a  heart  so  atrocious.  In  fine,  the  crocodile,  the 
tiger,  and  Charles  IX.,  seemed  formed  for  their  respective  desti- 
nations in  the  inscrutable  order  of  nature  and  the  moral  worid. 

If  the  court  gave  peace  in  order  to  compass  its  ends  by  secret 
practice  after  force  had  failed,  the  Huguenots  accepted  it  in 
order  to  establish    themselves   more    firmly    and    securely    at 
Rochelle,  which,  with  some  other  strong  places,  they  retained  as 
a  guarantee.     Coligny,  having  dismissed  his  German  auxiliaries 
and  laid  down  his  arms,  retired  into  Rochelle  with  the  protes- 
tant  princes  and  the  other  chiefi.     The  Huguenots  were  suspi- 
cious, vigilant,  and  sagacious,  and  the  grand  difficulty  remained 
of  luring  them  from  their  strong  hold  into  the  toils  of  the  court 
After  some  time  passed  in  preliminary  masked  movements,  Charles 
commenced  his  grand  and  decisive  manoeuvre  early  in   1571. 
The  queen  of  Navarre  was  at  Rochelle.     Marshal  Biron  arrived 
there,  to  propose,  in  the  name  of  Charles,  the  marriage  of  his 
celebrated  sister  Margaret  with  Henry  of  Bourbon,  prince  of 
Navarre.     The  character  of  the  negotiator  inspired  a  confidence^ 
and  he  was  unconscious  of  deceit.     Hb  proposal  inflamed  the 
ambition,  touched  the  affections,  and  disturbed  the  ideas,  of  the 
Huguenot  chiefi  and  the  queen  of  Navarre,  but  without  yet 
quieting  their  suspicions  or  diverting  them  from  their  purpose. 
Jeanne  d' Albert,  the  widow  of  a  weak  prince,  had  the  rigid  fana- 
ticism of  a  Huguenot,  an  experienced  masculine  capacity  for 
public  afiairs,  and  a  parent's  views  of  ambition  for  her  son.     Re- 
coiling with  sectarian  antipathy  from  the  idea  of  his  marrying  a 
lady  who  invoked  saints  and  went  to  mass,  she  yet  saw  the  bril- 
liant advantages  which  the  marriage  held  out  to  him,  and  asked 
time  for  consultation  with  the  theologians  of  her  communion. 
A  separate  temptation  was  thrown  out  to  the  admiral  in  the  pre* 
tended  resolution  of  Charles  to  take  part  with  the   Flemings 
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against  Philip  II.  This  was  a  measure  upon  which  he  set  his 
heart  both  as  a  Frenchman  and  as  a  religionist.  Charles  desired 
his  (Coligny's)  presence  at  court,  not  only  to  assist  in  the  affair  of 
the  marriage,  but  to  advise  on  the  means  of  aiding  the  prince 
of  Orange. 

The  queen  of  Navan*e  could  not  yet  conquer  her  aversion ;  and 
Coligny  was  not  yet  deserted  by  his  prudence.   Minor  discussions 
and  fresh  solicitations,  the  result  of  casual  incidents,  or  of  a  pro- 
found under-current  of  design  and  intrigue,  occupied  the  remain-- 
der  of  the  year,  and  brought  the  Huguenots  gradually  nearer  to 
the  court  and  to  their  doom.     Whilst,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed, 
the  angel  of  destruction  hovered  over  their  heads,  they  abandoned 
themselves,  in  the  security  of  peace,  to  the  pleasures  of  society  and 
the  endearment  of  the  domestic  hearth.     Rochelle  exchanged  the 
stem  aspect  of  a  state  of  war  for  bridal  ensigns  and  nuptial  festi- 
vities.     The  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Cond6  was  arranged,  but 
not  immediately  solemnized.     The  admiral  gave  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Teligny,  a  young  man  brought  up  under  his  eye,  in 
whom  the  want  of  fortune  was  compensated  by  virtue,  talents, 
and  a  character  the  most  engaging.     His  own  marriage  might 
figure  in  a  romance.     The  Countess  d'Entremont,  heiress  of  one 
of  the  first  houses  of  Savoy,  captivated  by  his  reputation,  declared 
Uiat  she  would  be  the  Marcia  of  the  modem  Cato,  set  out  from 
Savoy,  in  defiance  of  an  edict  of  the  duke,  by  which  her  estates 
became  forfeit,  arrived  at  Rochelle,  was  received  by  Coligny  as 
she  merited,  and  became  his  wife.     Persecution  had  made  the 
Huguenots  a  distinct  people — in  war,  enemies ;  in  peace,  aliens — 
in  the  bosom  of  dieir  country.     They  still  looked  at  Rochelle  as 
their  seat  of  government.     A  deputation  from  Rouen  announced 
that  a  sanguinary  outrage  had  been  committed  by  the  catholics 
upon  the  protestants  of  that  city.     The  council  of  Rochelle  sent 
deputies — among^  whom  were  the  admiral'a  son-in-law  and  the 
celebrated   Lanoue — to  Charles,  for  redress.     Count  Louis  of 
Nassau,  brother  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  joined  this  deputation 
in  disguise,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  secretly  with  Charles,  at 
his  request,  on  the  subject  of  the  war  in  Flanders.      Charles 
received  the  deputies  at  Fontenai-la-Brie,  in  what  they  called 
*^  the  most  gracious  manner/' — a  prostitute  court  phrase,  not  yet 
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become  obsolete — ^promised  ample  jusdce^  and  proceeded  with  his 
mother  and  a  few  chosen  confidants  to  confer  privately  with 
Count  Louis  at  the  casde  of  Lumigny.  The  court  urged  the 
policy,  and  suggested  the  means,  of  aidmg  the  Flemings.  Charles 
listened,  approved,  and  promised,  but  expressed  his  desire  to  con- 
suit  personally  with  the  admiral,  upon  whom  he  proposed  con- 
ferring the  chief  command.  The  deputies,  charmed  with  thdr 
reception  and  success,  returned  to  Rochdle. 

A  slight  but  curious  incident  at  the  castle  of  Lumigny  should 
have  warned  them  of  the  character,  if  not  of  the  designs,  of  Charles. 
He  gave  orders,  in  their  presence^  <<  to  turn  out  the  rabbits  firom 
their  burrow,  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  killing  them,'' 
and  he  executed  this  burlesque  and  barbarous  rehearsal  of  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  before  their  eyes. 

Teligny  was  charged  by  Charles  with  a  letter  to  the  admiral, 
earnestly  desiring  his  presence  and  advice  at  court.  These  soli- 
citations were  repeated  through  Marshal  Montmorenci  by  letter, 
and  Marshal  De  Crosse  in  person.  The  admiral  confided  in  the 
consanguinity  and  friendship  of  the  one,  and  in  the  character  of 
the  other.  His  prudence  gave  way,  and  he  proceeded  to  Blois, 
where  Charles  and  Catharine  then  held  their  court.  CoUgny 
knelt,  and  protested,  with  an  exaggerated  and  unworthy  self- 
abasement,  at  the  feet  of  a  sovereign  against  whom  he  had  three 
times  rebelled.  Charles  raised  the  rebel,  whom  he  must  have 
hated,  caressed  him  with  every  demonstration  of  respect  and 
tenderness,  and  repeatedly  calling  him  '^  father,"  used  one  of 
those  expressions  of  double  intent,  by  which,  as  perhaps  in  the 
massacre  of  the  rabbits,  his  ferocity  compounded  with  his  dis- 
simulation : — **  We  have  you,  and  you  sliall  not  escape  from  us." 
Coligny,  now  loaded  with  court  honours,  flattered  with  the  con- 
fidence of  the  king,  an  unconscious  victim,  decorated  and  bound 
for  sacrifice,  was  made  an  instilment,  by  Charles,  to  bring  to 
court  the  Huguenot  chiefs  and  the  queen  of  Navarre.  That 
strong-minded  woman,  after  three  months'  resistance  to  the  per- 
suasions of  Coligny  and  the  solicitations  of  Charles  and  Catharine, 
arrived  at  Blois  in  February,  1572,  with  a  train  of  firiends,  and 
an  ominous  presentiment  of  treachery  or  disaster.  "  Have  I  not 
played  my  part  well  ?"  said  Charles,  on  a  particular  oocasiony  to 
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has  mother.  <'  Yes^*'  said  his  mother,  <<  but  to  commence  is 
nothing,  unless  you  go  through."  <<  Madam/'  said  he,  with  an 
oath,  <<  leave  it  to  me ;  I  will  net  them  for  you,  every  one." 

IVom  this  moment,  the  Huguenots  seem  to  have  rushed  head^ 
long  to  their  fitte.  But  the  designs  of  the  court  encountered 
obstacles  from  another  quarter.  The  plot  was  confined  to  Catha- 
rine^ Charles,  and  the  court  cabal,  called  the  secret  council.  It 
was  thought  prudent  to  leave  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Rome  in 
the  dark,  whatever  momentary  embarrassment  might  arise. 
The  Huguenots  had  everywhere  their  emissaries  or  friends,  and 
the  conspirators  knew  all  would  be  cleared  up  satisfactorily  by 
the  result  So  eager  and  active  was  Coligny  in  pressing  the 
measure  of  aiding  the  prince  of  Orange,  that  Charles  could  not, 
without  discovering  himself,  prevent  the  expedition  of  the  Count 
de  Nassau.  The  capture  of  Mons  by  the  count  starded  Philip 
and  the  duke  of  Alva.  General  disavowals  and  imperfect  ex- 
planations from  Charles  and  Catharine  could  not  satisfy  them. 
Alva  suspected  treachery  on  the  part  of  his  confederate  at 
Bayonne.  '*  If,"  said  he  to  the  French  envoy,  "  the  queen 
sends  me  flowers  of  Florence,  I  will  send  her  in  return  thistles  of 
Spain."  The  son  of  the  duke  of  Alva  laid  siege  to  Mons. 
Coligny  urged  Charles  to  relieve  the  besieged,  and  offered  the 
service  of  3000  gentlemen  of  his  party.  Charles  took  a  list  of 
the  principal  names,  desired  that  those  who  were  absent  should 
ifepair  to  Paris,  and  mentioned  the  offer  to  Marshal  Tavannes. 
'*  Sire,"  said  the  courtier  and  massacrer,  in  reply,  **  the  subject 
who  offered  you  what  was  already  your  own  should  lose  his  head." 
Genlis,  a  Huguenot  oflScer  of  distinction,  proceeded  to  the  relief 
of  Mons  with  3000  or  4000  volunteers,  who  were  cut  in  pieces  or 
made  prisoners  by  Alva,  in  consequence  of  secret  notice  of  the 
expedition  given  to  him  from  the  French  court.  When  the 
news  of  this  disaster  reached  Paris,  Charles  made  a  masterly 
display  of  feigned  sorrow.  The  pope,  on  the  other  hand,  refused 
a  dispensation  for  the  marriage  of  Margaret  and  Henry,  between 
whom  there  was  a  double  impediment  of  kindred  and  religion. 
Charles,  in  explanation,  admitted  that  his  reception  of  the  ad- 
miral might  appear  strange  to  many  who  had  not  a  complete 
insight  into  his  intentions,  expressed  his  hope  that  the  pope  did 
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not  suspect  any  diminution  of  his  true  piety  and  ardent  zeal  fott 
the  catholic  religion;  protested  that  all  his  wishes  tended  to 
repair  the  ravages  which  **  our  sins  had  brought  upon  the  churdi 
of  God ;"  and  wished  his  heart  coi|ld  be  read  with  the  natural 
eye,  to  shew  that  it  was  as  dear  and  pui^  as  could  be  wished, 
With  respect  to  the  marriage,  he  said  it  was  counselled  by  those 
who  always  had  the  first  place  in  his  confidence  (no  doubt  mean- 
ing the  queen-mother),  as  the  best  expedient  to  give  peace  to  his 
kingdom,  and  bring  over  the  prince  of  Navarre  *<  to  our  holy 
mother  church*"     Pius  V.,  who  had  much  to  do  with  kings,  and 
put  little  trust  in   them,   not  satisfied  with   these  assurances, 
ordered  the  legate,  Alessandrino,  to  proceed  firom  Portugal  to 
France,  avert  the  war  with  Spain,  prevent  the  heretical  mar- 
riage, and  propose   the  king  of  Portugal  for  the  husband  of 
Margaret.     Charles  received  the  legate  with  the  most  flattering 
distinctions,  presented  him  a  diamond  ring,  which  he  took  firom 
his  own  finger,  repeated  the  assurance  of  his  pure  intentions, 
said,  in  a  tone  mysteriously  significant,  that  <*he  widied  he  could 
speak  out,  but  his  holiness  would  one  day  be  the  first  to  praise 
his  zeal  and  piety;''  and,  according  to  an  authorily  wUch  it 
seems  impossible  to  reject,  even  declared  that  he  adopted  this 
only  mode  left  him  of  avenging  himself  upon  the  Huguenots. 
The  l^ate  declined  the  present;  the  pope  still  peranptorily 
refused  his  dispensation;    the   marriage   treaty  proceeded   in 
avowed  defiance  of  his  holiness ;  and  the  Huguenots  were  con- 
firmed in  their  fatal  security. 

Was  Charles,  as  some  assert,  really  subdued  by  the  asoendenqr 
of  Coligny^  or  did  the  arch-dissembler  revel  in  hypocrisy  and 
his  triumph?  He  privately  told  the  admiral  that  he  woidd 
henceforth  be  his  own  master,  and  desired  that  their  plans 
against  the  king  of  Spain  should  be  concealed  fit>m  his  mo- 
ther. Coligny  suggested  the  difficulty  of  escaping  h^  pene- 
tration, and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  fixim  her  wisdon. 
**  Father,  you  mistake,''  said  Charles;  <<she  is  the  greatest  mar- 
plot on  earth."  He  pronounced  his  council  unworthy  i>f  his 
confidence,  passing  them  individually  in  review,  with  a  con- 
temptuous running  commentary.  Even  the  pope  was  mentioned 
by  him  in  a  tone  of  disrespectful  familiari^.     ^*  My  aunt,"  said 
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be  to  the  queen  of  Navarre,  '<  I  honour  you  more  than  the  pope^ 
and  I  love  my  sister  more  than  I  fear  him.  I  am  no  Huguenot, 
but  I  am  no  fool  neither ;  and  if  Mr.  Pope  does  not  mend  his 
manners,  I  will  myself  give  away  Margery  in  full  conventicle.^ 
He  manifested  all  this  time,  in  his  savage  amusements  and  rude 
court  pranks,  the  most  buoyant  spirits  and  most  careless  humour. 
The  clear-sighted  Walsingham,  then  ambassador  in  France^ 
speaks  of  him,  in  one  letter,  as  <<  wholly  given  up  to  pleasure,** 
and  expresses,  in  another,  his  hopes  of  <<  the  king's  revolt 
from  papistry."  Catharine,  at  the  same  time,  had'scenes  of  vio* 
lent  jealousy  and  pathetic  reconciliation,  real  or  pretended,  with 
her  son.  She  at  moments  entered  into  the  views  of  Coligny 
against  Spain,  the  better  to  deceive  him,  or  from  her  real  un- 
steadiness, and  accounted  for  her  new  disposition  by  having 
recently  discovered  that  Philip  II.  had  poisoned  her  dear 
daughter  Elizabeth. 

The  treaty  of  the  marriage  was  signed  at  Blois  on  the  11th  of 
April.  But  a  new  question  arose.  Charles  proposed  it  should 
be  solemnized  in  the  capital.  The  queen  of  Navarre  and  her 
frieuds  objected  to  Paris,  where  the  (»tholjcs  were  all-powerful, 
the  Huguenots  hated,  and  the  populace  devoted  to  the  Guises. 
Charles  insisted  and  prevailed ;  and  the  queen  of  Navarre,  on 
the  15th  of  May,  set  out  for  Paris,  where  she  died  in  a  few  days, 
of  fatigue,  vexation,  and  regret 

The  admiral,  meantime,  visited  his  fiunily  at  the  castle  of 
Chatillon.  Counsels  and  remonstrances  against  trusting  himself 
in  Paris  reached  him  from  various  quarters.  He  rejected  aB 
advice,  and  even  angrily  rebuked  his  friends.  <<  Rather,"  said 
he,  '^  than  renew  the  hoirors  of  civil  war,  I  would  be  dragged  a 
corpse  through  the  streets  of  Paris,"  and  the  alternative  which  he 
thus  supposed  was  one  of  the  least  shocking  indignities  which 
awuted  him.  Similar  warnings  were  conveyed  in  vain  to 
Henry,  called,  since  the  deaUi  of  his  mother,  the  king  of  Navarre. 
The  opportune  succession  of  Gregory  XIII.  to  the  inflexible 
Pins,  promised  facilities  for  obtaining  a  dispensation.  Charles  Jn« 
structed  his  ambassador,  Ferralz,  to  express  to  the  new  pontiff  the 
assurance  of  his  good  intentbns  in  the  marriage ;  his  confidence 
that  between  Henry's  docility  and  deference  to  him,  and  ^'his 
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being,  pn  his  part,  not  asle^  to  the  means  of  giving  peace  to  b» 
kingdom,"  he  should  make  him  a  catholic ;  and,  in  fine,  his  reso- 
lution, if  the  dispensation  were  refused,  to  have  the  marriage 
solemnized  without  it.  Gregory  sent  a  conditional  dispensation, 
the  terms  of  which  could  not  be  complied  widi,  and  the  Cardinid 
de  Bourbon  reused  to  perform  the  ceremony*  Charles  became 
impatient  of  delay ;  spoke  of  the  cardinal's  superstitious  scruples 
widi  contempt;  commanded  Mandelot,  governor  d  Lyons,  to 
stop,  as  of  his  own  authority,  every  courier  to  and  firom  Italy  for 
the  next  four  days  after  the  receipt  of  his  orders,  and  overcame 
the  objections  of  the  cardinal  by  means  of  a  forged  letter, 
announcing,  in  the  name  of  the  French  ambassador  at  Rcmie, 
that  a  regular  dispensation  was  on  its  way,  and  the  marriage 
meantime  might  be  solemnized. 

llie  ceremony  took  place  on  the  18th  of  August,  in  a 
temporary  building  adjoining  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame — 
for  the  rigid  Huguenots  would  not  enter  the  church.  A  strangely 
mingled  turmoil  of  nuptial  revelry  and  murderous  deliberation 
immediately  followed*  Hie  same  personages  figured  one  moment 
at  a  banquet,  a  masque^  or  a  tournament,  and  were  sitting  the 
next  hour  in  secret  conclave  up<m  the  shedding  of  blood.  Hie 
medley  of  bigotry  and  gaiety,  gallantry  and  barbarity,  sensuality 
and  carnage,  which  characterized  the  French  court  at  this  period, 
present,  says  a  philosophic  historian,  the  moat  fantastic  picture 
ever  exhibited  of  the  contradictions  of  the  human  species. 

Two  days  after  the  marriage^  Coligny  complained  to  CSiaiks 
of  some  outrage  offered  to  the  Huguenots  in  a  provincial  town. 
<<  Father/'  said  Charles,  impatiently,  ^*  give  me  but  four  dajs  to 
divert  n^self,  and,  on  the  word  of  a  king,  you  and  those  of  yovr 
religion  shall  no  longer  complain ;"  and  this  atroeions'  equivo- 
cation passed  for  good  faith  upon  Coligny.  The  duke  of  Guise 
was  attended  by  a  numerous  armed  and  devoted  train  of  fiiends 
and  dependants*  Charles  proposed  to  Coligny,  that,  to  overawe 
the  Guises,  the  regiment  of  guards  should  be  bron^t  into  the 
capital.  The  admiral  gratefully  assented  to  a  measure,  of  which 
his  own  safety  appeared  the  object. 

On  th^  22nd  of  August,  as  Coligny  walked  dowly  fifom  the 
Louvre  towards  his  house,  looking  over  a  paper  which  had 
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becD  pot  iato  lus  hand^  IfaorefeU  a  noled  ussassiiiy  called  <<  the 
king's  slayer,"  lying  in  wait  for  him  in  a  house  belonging  to  a 
dependant  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  discharged  an  arquebuse  loaded 
with  two  bullets,  one  of  which  wounds  Coligny  in  the  right 
handy  the  other  in  the  left  arm.  The  wounded  admiral  having 
pointed  with  undisturbed  tranquilli^  to  the  place  whence  the 
arquebuse  was  fired,  sent  to  inform  the  king,  and  walked  to  his 
boose  leaning  on  two  attendants.  Charles  was  playing  at  tennis 
with  the  duke  of  Guise  when  the  messenger  reached  him.  He 
dashed  his  i*acket  against  the  ground  with  an  oath,  <<  shall  I  never 
have  peace?"  while  Guise  walked  quietly  out  of  the  tennis  court. 
Meanwhile,  the  assassin,  mounted  on  a  fleet  horse  from  the  royal 
stable,  escaped  through  the  port  of  St  Antoine.  Coligny's 
wounds  were  so  dangerous  as  to  threaten  death.  He  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  a  faithful 
subject's  dying  counsel.  Charles  came  with  his  mother  and  a 
train  of  courtiers,  heard  the  advice  of  Coligny,  comforted  him 
with  such  expressions  of  sympathy,  as  *'  Father,  the  wound  is 
yours,  but  the  pain  mine ;"  and  commanded,  within  thirty  hours, 
the  execution  of  a  massacre  which  should  begin  with  the  trusting 
and  already  dying  man,  to  whom  he  had  thus  expressed  condo- 
lence, and  promised  justice,  at  his  bed  side. 

The  populace  manifested  symptoms  of  violence.  Coligny, 
upon  being  informed,  sent  to  Charles  for  half  a  dozen  royal 
archers  to  protect  his  house  from  insult — of  danger  he  had  no 
thou^t.  Charles  and  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  was  present  when 
the  message  was  communicated,  forced  upon  Comaton,  the 
messenger,  a  guard  of  fifty  men,  commanded  by  Cosseins,  a 
devoted  partisan  of  the  Guises,  and  enemy  of  Coligny.  All 
catholics  were  ordered  to  evacuate,  and  the  protestants  to  occupy, 
the  quarter  in  which  he  resided,  under  the  same  pretence  of 
rq^d  for  his  safety.  The  Vidame  de  Chartres  alone  suspected 
treachery ;  proposed  to  remove  Coligny  out  of  Paris  by  force  or 
stratagem ;  was  overruled ;  exclaimed,  ^*  Perish  who  will  by  the 
rascally  rabble  of  Paris,  I  reserve  myself  for  better  fortune;" 
took  up  or  resumed  his  quarters  in  the  suburb  beyond  the  Seine, 
and  escaped  the  massacre. 

The  great  body  of  the  Huguenots  shut  their  eyes  and  ears,  and 
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submitted  like  men  under  a  spell.  Meanwhile  the  secret  eon* 
clave  round  Charles  and  Catharine  was  choosing  between 
counsels  distinguished  from  each  other  only  by  gradations  of  the 
horrible.  One  is  stated  to  have  been,  that  the  Montmorenctes 
should  be  massacred  with  the  admiral  and  his  friends ;  another, 
proposed  secretly  to  the  queen,  was,  that  the  Guises,  after  having 
exterminated  those  two  factions,  should,  in  their  turn,  be  exter- 
minated by  the  court.  The  sublimate  perfidy  of  the  latter 
counsel  was  thought  hazardous  or  impracticable;  the  Mont- 
morencies  were  saved  by  the  fortunate  or  prudent  absence  of  the 
marshal,  who  would  survive  to  avenge  them; 'and  the  duke  of 
Guise,  who  never  supposed  that  his  own  fate  was  in  the  balance, 
was  charged  with  the  execution. 

Guise  had  long  been  the  favoured  lover  of  Margaret  of  Valois, 
and  regarded  Coligny  as  his  father's  assassin.  Having  made  his 
dispositions,  he  awaited  the  signal  with  the  impatient  vengeance 
of  one  who  had  been  robbed  by  the  Huguenots  of  a  father  and 
a  mistress.  But  as  the  fearful  moment  drew  near,  resolution,  or 
his  nerves,  began  to  fail  Charles.  His  frame  trembled,  and  cdd 
drops  stood  upon  his  brow.  The  relentless  Catharine,  supported 
by  Anjou,  Nevers,  Birague,  Retz,  and  Tavannes,  worked  upon 
his  pride,  his  vengeance,  and  his  fears ;  and  he  told  them,  widi 
an  oath,  not  to  leave  a  Huguenot  to  reproach  him.  Catharine 
ordered  the  tocsin  to  sound  on  the  instant — ^it  was  two  in  the  morn- 
ing. A  vague  tumultuous  preparatory  stir  attracted  the  notice 
of  some  protestant  gentlemen  residing  in  the  palace,  or  in  the 
quarter  of  the  Louvre.  They  went  out  to  inquire  the  cause  and 
were  speared  to  death.  Guise,  Aumale,  and  the  bastard  of  An- 
goulfime  went  to  the  house  of  the  admiral.  The  treadierous 
Cosseins  demanded  and  obtained  admission  in  the  king's  name ; 
and  a  young  German,  named  Bdmes,  having  slain  Coltgny^ 
threw  his  head  from  the  window  into  the  court  below,  to  satisfy 
Guise  that  the  deed  was  done. 

The  general  slaughter  immediately  followed.  '^  Courage,"  said 
Guise  to,  his  blood-hounds,  *<  our  game  is  in  the  toils ;  it  is  the 
king's  order."  The  devoted  Huguenots  were  massacred  in  their 
beds,  or  shot  on  the  roofs  of  houses  as  they  endeavoured  to 
escape.     The  memoirs  of  the  time,  and  succeeding  histories,  have 
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described  the  savage  yells  of  the  murderers,  the  agonized  cries  of 
the  victims,  the  crashing  of  forced  doors,  the  dull  echo  of  human 
bodies  flung  from  windows,  or  fallen  from  house-tops  on  the 
pavement  below,  as  a  horrid  concert,  the  like  of  which  was  never 
beard.  The  morning  sun  of  the  24th  of  August,  discovered  the 
streets  of  Paris,  and  the  court  and  apartments  of  the  Louvre^ 
choked  with  dead  bodies,  or  streaming  with  blood.  Guise, 
Aumale,  and  the  bastard  of  Angouldme,  directed  and  shared  the 
work  of  death  in  one  quarter ;  Anjou,  Montpensier,  Nevers,  and 
Tavannes,  in  anodier.  Charles  discharged  his  long  arquebuse 
from  the  Louvre  upon  the  fugitives  beyond  the  Seine ;  *<  but  in 
vain,'*  says  Brantome,  **  it  did  not  carry  so  far."  Massacre  and 
pillage  went  on  with  intermittent  fury  for  eight  days  and  nights ; 
catholics  were  involved  in  the  slaughter.  Private  interests  and 
personal  animosities  borrowed  the  poniard  and  the  mask  of  reli* 
gious  fury,  and,  ^fiebile  ludibrium  I  the  logic  of  the  schools  shed 
bk>od. 

The  lives  of  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Cond6  were 
spared,  bat  at  the  expense  of  their  consciences.  After  witnessing 
the  massacre  of  their  attendants,  they  appeared  before  Charles, 
who,  with  fury  in  his  voice  and  looks,  bade  them  choose  between 
death  and  the  mass.  Henry  submitted  with  trembling  humility, 
Cond^  in  a  manlier  tone;  and  both  were  handed  over  for  reli- 
gioiis  instruction  to  the  Cardinal  Bourbon.  The  mutilated 
trunk  of  Coligny,  after  being  subjected  to  indignities  the  most 
revolting,  was  exposed  on  a  gibbet  at  Mont&ucon  to  a  slow  fire ; 
while  the  head  was  despatched  by  the  duke  of  Guise  to  his  uncle, 
the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  at  Rome. 

Charles  IX.,  startled  by  the  aspect,  or  shrinking  from  the 
odium,  of  the  carnage  around  him,  towards  evening,  on  the  first 
day,  proclaimed  that  the  massacre  originated  in  the  mutual  hatred 
of  two  irreconcilable  factions,  was  the  work  of  the  Guises,  and 
that  he  was  prepared  to  make  common  cause  with  his  brother,  the 
king  of  Navarre,  and  his  cousin,  the  prince  of  Conde,  in  quelling 
the  tumult  and  avenging  the  death  of  ^*  his  causing  the  admiral.'' 
But  either  the  queen-mother  and  secret  council  thought  it  impo- 
litic to  declare  that  the  court  was  unable  to  control  a  fiu:tion, 
or  the  Guises,  repudiating  the  exclusive  odium,  insisted  upon 
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Charles'  avowing  his  oonnsels  and  his  ^yrders ;  and  he,  on  the 
following  Tuesday,  after  hearing  mass,  claimed  for  himself,  in  full 
parliament,  the  merit  of  having  given  peace  to  his  kingdom,  and 
defeating  a  conspiracy  against  his  own,  and  his  mother's,  and  his 
brother's  precious  lives,  by  cutting  oiFan  incorrigible  faction  and 
inveterate  traitor.  Christopher  de  Thou,  first  president,  a  man, 
says  his  illustrious  son,  of  mild  character,  and  wholly  avene 
to  blood,  accommodating  himself  to  the  time,  praised  the  king's 
prudence,  and  expatiated  on  the  maxim  of  Louis  XI.,  qui  neteit 
dissifmda  renesdt  rtgnart.  The  king's  most  gracious  speech  was 
recorded  in  the  archives ;  the  mock  conspiracy  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  mock  inquiry ;  and  the  business  closed  with  a  melan- 
choly spectacle  of  human  infirmity,  in  a  procession  of  thanks- 
giving by  the  high  court  of  parliament,  with  Charles  at  its  head. 
It  was  ordered  that  the  ceremony  should  be  annually  repeated, 
and  medals  were  struck  in  cstemam  ret  memariam.  But  though 
fimaticism  may  flatter  itself  with  being  eternal,  and  though,  in 
truth,  it  seems  to  have  grown  up  as  a  new  passion  in  human 
nature,  with  the  succession  of  revealed  truth  to  the  mythology  of 
the  pagans,  reason  soon  obtained  the  ascendancy,  the  procession 
was  not  repeated,  *^  excidai  ille  dieJ*  became  its  epitaph,  and  the 
medals  remained  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  to  remind  men  of 
what  they  may  be  made  by  wicked  rulers  and  their  own  passions. 

Similar  massacres  followed  at  Meanx,  Troyes,  Orleans,  Tou- 
louse, Bourdeaux,  Lyons,  and  other  towns  throughout  France.* 
Some  local  governors  gea&tooAy  declined  compliance  with  the 
orders  of  the  court.—- 5ir  Jame$  Maektntosh*$  England,  vol.  iii. 
p.  211—227. 

Whatever  the  number  of  victims,  which  is  variously  stated  from 
ten  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand,  there  still  remained  above 
two  millions  of  Huguenots  for  civil  war  and  vengeance.    Charles, 

*  The  gorernor  of  Bayonne,  though  a  catholic,  had  the  wpirit  to  send  the  fiillov* 
ing  answer  to  the  king :— "  Sir,  I  have  imparted  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  sod 
to  the  soldiers  in  garrison,  your  Majesty^  commands.  I  find  them  all  good  dtiiens 
and  bniTe  soldiers,  but  not  one  of  them  will  be  an  ezeeutiotter.  Therefore,  both 
they  and  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  Mijesty  to  make  use  of  our  lifcs  andarms  in 
anything  else  possible^  however  dangerous  it  may  be^"  &c.  The  number  of  the 
Huguenots  massacred  on  this  occasion  is  variously  sUted  from  SO^OOO  to  100^000. 
StoMn'M  Firame$,  voL  vi  p.  150,  and  LavaL  vol.  ill.  b.  5. 
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tberefinre,  issued  what  he  called  an  edict  of  pacification,  and 
charged  his  ambassadors  with  excuses  to  foreign  courts.  At 
Madrid,  indeed,  excuse  was  not  necessary,  as  the  massacre  was 
celebrated  there  with  court  festivals;  and  at  Rome,  the  pope  and 
the  cardinals  returned  thanks  to  heaven,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Louis,  for  this  signal  instance  of  divine  grace  to  Christendom  and 
the  infant  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIIL 

Charles  IX.  survived  this  massacre  only  two  years,  when  he 
diedof  a  strange  disease,  which  was  pronounced  a  visitation  of 
God  upon  his  love  of  bloodshed.  His  body  wasted,  and  his  life 
waned,  firom  a  general  effusion  of  his  blood  at  every  pore ;  he 
died,  drenched  in  his  bed  with  his  own  gore,  in  the  agonies  of 
disease  and  the  tortures  of  remorse.  His  death  took  place  on  the 
dOth  May,  1574,  and  his  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  great 
magnificence  on  the  8th  August,  at  St  Paul's,  in  London  !* 


*  Cttiiiden's  Ann.  Carte*!  Gen.  Hist.  Eng. — Sully  (£con«  Roy. — Dr.  Lardner's 
\  Cjdbp.  England,  vol.  iiL  Ann.  1572. 
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Progress  of  the  reformed  religion  in  France  conHnued — Retrosped 
of  the  state  of  the  pontificate  from  the  period  of  Ae  council  of 
Constance — State  of  the  catholic  church — Ecclesiastical  power — 
Papal  authority — Immunities  of  (he  clergy — Their  supposed  soHe^ 
tity — Revenues — Civil  power — Taxes  levied  on  them — Abuses-^ 
PrqfancUions^^Sale  of  bishoprics — Dissolution  of  manners^ 
Relics — State  of  the  Huguenots — Their  ecclesiastical  poUty^ 
Their  numbers — Diffusion  of  the  reformed  doctrines — Intolerance 
of  the  catholics^  and  cruelty  of  (he  age — Savage  treatment  of  As 
Huguenots — Oblivion  of  the  laws — Massacres — Chancellor  THos^ 
pita! — His  wise  counsel  and  pacific  conduct*    A.D*  1574 — 1600. 

The  strongest  proof  of  that  profound  ignorance  and  servitude  in 
which  the  human  mind  was  sunk  during  the  middle  ages*  is  the 
blind  and  undiminished  veneration  of  all  Europe  for  the  holy 
see,  in  defiance  of  the  crimes  with  which  it  was  di^aoed  and 
dishonoured.  The  certainty  of  impunity,  and  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  darkness  and  barbarism,  which  precluded  any 
rational  attempt  at  emancipation,  seem  to  have  induced  the 
sovereign  pontifis  to  throw  off  every  restraint  imposed  on  their 
vices  and  passions.  The  college  of  cardinals  betrayed  no  less 
disregard  to  every  consideration  of  their  own  character,  and  to 
the  sanctity  of  the  supreme  dignity  of  the  Christian  church,  in  the 
choice  of  persons  to  fill  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 

The  long  list  of  enormities  solemnly  charged  against  John 
XXIII.,  in  the  council  of  Constance,  fill  us,-  on  perusing  them, 
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with  no  less  wonder,  than  abhorrence  and  indignation.  Fifty 
principal  articles,  containing  almost  all  the  flagitious  excesses 
which  we  read  with  incredulity  in  the  pages  of  Suetonius,  even 
when  related  of  Nero  and  of  Caligula,  were  proved  before  the 
&tbers  assembled  to  restore  order  in  the  Christian  church.  Yet, 
as  if  these  charges  were  not  sufficient,  twenty  other  heads  of  accu- 
sation were  suppressed,  for  the  honour  of  the  apostolic  see.  Our 
admiration  ceases,  however,  in  some  measure,  when  we  consider 
that  the  pope,  previous  to  his  election,  had  exercised  the  profession 
of  a  corsair,  that  he  was  known  to  be  stained  with  almost  every 
species  of  moral  turpitude,  and  that  he  purchased  by  notorious 
simony  his  elevation  to  the  papal  throne. 

The  council,  after  having  deposed,  and  delivered  over  to  the 
disposal  of  the  Emperor  Sigismond,  so  unworthy  a  pontiff,  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  the  vacant  chair ;  and  the  delegates  deputed  for  the 
purpose  unanimously  chose  the  Cardinal  Colonna,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  Martin  V.  He  was,  it  must  be  owned,  exempt  from 
the  imputations  and  glaring  impieties  attributed  to  his  prede- 
cessor, but  he  proved  equally  an  enemy  to  all  reform,  and  equally 
destitute  of  those  virtues  which  awakened  reason  expects  in  the 
person  appointed  to  govern  so  many  nations,  as  the  supreme  head 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Under  his  successors,  during  the  course 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  trace  the  interested  policy,  the  same 
unjust  usurpation,  and  the  same  scandalous  venality,  which  pre- 
ceded the  council  of  Constance.  Another  assembly  of  ecclesiastics 
convoked  at  Basle,  was  even  less  successful  in  its  attempts  to 
diminidi  the  abuse  of  the  papal  power  than  the  first  council  had 
been  found.  Eugene  IV.,  more  cautious  than  John  XXIIL, 
and  instructed  by  his  predecessor's  misfortunes,  invented  means 
to  evade  the  authority  of  the  council,  and  ultimately  contrived  to 
disperse  that  formidable  body.  Pius  II.,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Enoeas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  is  the  only  pontiff  who, 
from  his  love  of  learning  and  his  virtues,  lays  any  daim  to  esteem. 
Sixtus  IV.  sullied  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  excited  the  de- 
testation of  Italy,  by  his  profligacy  of  manners,  injustice,  and 
crimes.  But  great  as  these  excesses  may  appear,  they  were 
eclipsed  and  obliterated  by  the  memorable  pontificate  of  Roderic 
Borgia,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Alexander  VI. 
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The  concurring  testimony  of  numerous  irreproachable  and 
cotemporary  writers  can  scarcely  induce  us  to  credit  the  recital 
of  his  enormities,  continued  during  a  reign  of  twelve  years.  His 
son,  the  celebrated  and  flagitious  Caesar  Borgia,  who  even  sur* 
passed  in  atrocity  the  model  which  he  copied,  has  left  a  name 
proverbial  for  infamy  and  turpitude.  Yet,  while  Rome  and  the 
surrounding  territory  groaned  beneath  the  tyranny  of  two  mon- 
sters, who  cemented  their  usurpation  with  the  blood  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility,  such  was  the  depressed  and  lethargic  condition  of 
mankind  throughout  Europe,  that  few  efforts  to  reform  the  Chris- 
tian church,  or  to  withdraw  from  the  supremacy  of  the  papal 
see,  were  exerted.  Ale;xander  was  so  fully  convinced  of  the 
impunity  with  which  he  might  insult  even  the  greatest  princes, 
that  he  treated  with  menaces  the  ambassadors  of  Frederick  the 
catholic,  and  of  Emanuel,  king  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  when  they 
ventured,  in  the  names  of  their  respective  sovereigns,  to  remon* 
strata  with  him  on  his  vices.  Such  was  the  veneration  whidi  bis 
office  inspired,  that  it  seemed  to  swallow  up,  or  to  suspend,  all  the 
fiiculties  of  reason*  We  find  Charles  VIIL,  king  of  France, 
after  he  had  entered  Rome  as  a  conqueror,  and  had  driv^i  the 
pope  to  take  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St*  Angelo,  hastening  to 
prostrate  himself  at  the  pontiff's  feet»  to  implore  his  benedictioD, 
and  to  renew  his  own  submission. 

During  the  jubilee  of  the  year  1500,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  indulgences  granted  to  pilgrims,  an  immense  concourse  of 
strangers,  from  every  part  of  Europe,  crowded  to  Rome,  the 
excesses  and  debaucheries,  openly  committed,  as  well  by  eccle- 
siastics as  by  the  laity,  exceeded  belief— immoralities,  which  were 
encouraged  by  the  example  and  permission  of  the  pope.  It  was 
with  the  money  extorted  from  all  the  catholic  states,  under 
pretence  of  fitting  out  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  that  he 
completed  the  subjection  of  the  Roman  barons,  and  aggcandised 
the  temporal  power  of  the  holy  see,  which,  at  the  time  of  his 
accession,  possessed  only  an  inconsiderable  part  of  that  territory, 
annexed  to  it.  since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.* 

The  pontificate  of  Julius  11.  was  not,  it  must  be  confisssed, 

*  Bruy*8  Hist,  dn  Papct,  toI.  it.— Platliia,  Vies  des  Papes. 
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Stained  with  such  notorious  impieties ;  but  it  was  scarcely  better 
calculated  to  impress  the  Christian  world  with  respect  for  the 
person,  or  the  office,  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  His  election  was 
not  only  obtained  by  means  of  the  most  flagrant  corruption ;  but 
his  whole  reign  evinced  a  mind  exclusively  devoted  to  ambition, 
conquest,  and  revenge.  Inattentive  to  every  duty  incumbent  on 
the  pastor  of  his  flock ;  faithless  to  his  promises  and  treaties, 
tynuinical  towards  his  subjects  ,*  he  was  only  intent  on  carrying 
hb  arms  beyond  the  Appennines,  and  on  expelling  the  French 
from  Italy.  By  a  perfidious  vblation  of  his  agreement  with 
Caesar  Borgia,  he  despoiled  that  prince  of  his  territorial  acquisi- 
tions, attained  at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood,  and  united 
Borgia's  usurpations  to  the  dominions  of  the  church.  Against 
Louis  XII.,  king  of  France,  though  one  of  the  most  virtuous 
and  irreproachable  sovereigns  who  has  reigned  in  modern  ages, 
his  resentments  knew  no  limits ;  and  his  eagerness  to  accelerate 
the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  Milanese  induced  him  to 
lay  aside  all  the  decencies  annexed  to  his  sacerdotal  function. 
Armed  like  a  soldier,  Julius,  at  seventy  years  of  age,  appeared 
in  the  trenches,  directed  the  operations  of  war,  and  on  the 
surrender  of  Mirandola,  was  carried  into  the  city,  through  the 
breach,  in  military  triumph.  Mahomet  II.,  or  Selim  I.,  could 
uot  have  entered  Constantinople  or  Cairo  with  more  ostentatious 


These  proceedings,  so  strongly  calculated  to  excite  scandal 
and  to  awaken  reflection,  produced  little  or  no  efiect  upon  an 
age  nursed  in  superstition  and  habituated  to  a  servile  obedience 
towards  the  see  of  Rome.  Louis  XII.,  king  of  France,  actuated 
more  by  just  indignation  and  by  motives  of  policy  than  by  any 
enlightened  sentiments  of  enlai^ed  reflection,  attempted  to  con- 
voke a  council,  and  to  depose  so  turbulent,  as  well  as  unjust,  a 
pontifi^,  but  his  feeble  effi>rt  terminated  in  the  most  abject  sub- 
missions to  the  successor  of  Julius.  We  may  form  some  estimate 
of  the  state  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  modes  of  thinking, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  conduct  of  the 
cardinal  of  Medicis,  afterwards  Pope  Leo  X.,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  French  at  the  victory  of  Ravenna,  while  acting 
as  the  papal  legate.   That  dexterous  prelate,  by  dispensing  to  the 
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soldiers  absolution  from  the  censures,  in  whidi  they  were  equsDy 
inrolved  with  their  sorereign,  on  account  of  their  hostility  to  the 
holy  see,  effected  so  prompt  and  so  considerable  a  desertion 
among  the  conquerors,  as  exceedingly  to  diminish  their  army. 
Numbers  went  over  to  the  enemy  whom  they  had  recently  van- 
quished ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  more  complete  pardon  for  thdr 
preceding  guilt,  carried  off  with  them  their  arms  and  horses. 
It  was  vain  as  well  as  impossible  to  oppose  a  power  fixrtified  and 
sustained  by  such  prejudices. 

To  this  martial  reign  succeeded  the  memorable  pootificate  of 
Leo  X.,  celebrated  by  poets,  historians,  and  men  of  genius. 
Rome,  accustomed  to  the  crimes  of  Alexander  and  the  tyranny 
of  Julius,  beheld  with  joy  a  prince,  whose  refinement,  mnnifi^ 
cence,  and  protection  of  the  arts,  rendered  his  court  the  centre 
of  elegance  and  pleasure.  Leo,  more  decent  in  his  vices,  and 
more  master  of  his  passions,  substituted  artifice  and  iiUrigae  in 
the  place  of  arms.  While  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  exeesses 
of  sensuality,  or  was  occupied  by  the  protection  of  talents  and 
letters,  he  committed  to  his  generals  the  conduct  of  the  armies 
which  he  sent  against  France.  It  is  even  evident  that  he  did 
not  totally  disregard  the  progress  of  immorally  and  libertinism; 
since,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  published  a  very  severe 
decree  against  those  philosophers  who  ventured  to  teadi  and  to 
assert  that  the  soul  was  mortal,  and  the  world  eternal.  Many  of 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Lateran,  which  were  promulgated 
by  the  pope  in  the  same  year,  for  the  refi>rmation  of  manners 
and  r^ulation  of  ecclesiastics,  merit  the  highest  approbation. 
But  the  pecuniary  oppressions  and  vexations  of  the  holy  see  were 
become  intolerable,  and  Europe,  long  plunged  in  the  grossest 
ignorance  or  superstition,  began  to  betray  signs  of  approaching 
reason.  These  symptoms  did  not  first  manifest  themselves  in  the 
German  empire,  thou^  the  rejbrmatum^  so  denominated,  began 
in  that  country.  The  French,  who  in  every  age  have  led  the 
way  to  innovation,  preceded  Luther  in  their  remonstrances  and 
invectivesagainsttheexactionsof  the  court  of  Rome.  It  required 
all  the  exertions  and  vigilance  of  Francis  I.  to  maintain  the 
^  Concordate/'  which  he  himself  had  made  with  Leo,  during 
their  interview  at  Bologna,  and  to  procure  its  reception  through- 
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oat  die  kingdom.  The  parliament  of  Paris,  the  rniirersity  of 
chat  capital,  and  many  of  the  clergy,  publicly  declaimed  against 
the  concessions  made  by  their  sovereign  to  the  pope.  If  Francis 
had  chosen  to  jdeld  to  this  general  sentiment  instead  of  opposing 
it,  and  to  emancipate  himself  from  so  severe  a  yoke,  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  his  subjects  were  equally  {H'epared  and  willing  to 
have  entirely  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  papal  supremacy. 
The  great  secession  from  the  court  and  see  of  Rome  which  took 
place  a  few  years  later,  in  England,  under  Henry  VIII.,  might 
thus  have  been  anticipated  in  France.  But  among  all  the  popes 
of  this  vicious  period,  Paul  III.  stands  preeminent  in  turpitude. 
His  character  and  government  were  equally  odious.  As  head  of 
the  church,  his  conduct  justly  excited  the  severest  animadversion; 
and  he  was  deficient  in  every  quality  calculated  to  adorn,  or  to 
render  venerable,  the  chair  of  Sl  PeteK  What  opinion  can  we 
ferm  of  a  pope,  who  not  only  made  the  study  of  magic  and 
astrology  his  fiivourite  research,  but  who  ventured,  in  violation 
of  aU  piety  and  the  rules  of  decency,  to  compare  the  Deity  to 
Satnm,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  to  Jupiter  ?  Dissimulation, 
perfidy,  rapacity,  ambition,  and  hypocrisy,  composed  the  leading 
fieatnres  of  his  mind ;  and  he  was  never  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
when  he  assumed  the  mask  of  piety  and  religion.  In  order  to 
gratify  his  resentment,  or  to  attain  his  political  objects,  he  did 
not  scruple  to  use  any  engines,  however  detestable;  and  his 
whole  pontificate  was  employed  in  exertions,  at  the  expense  of 
the  most  sacred  duties  of  his  station,  to  elevate  a  son,  whose  birth 
and  whose  enormities  were  equally  a  disgrace  to  his  fiither.* 
He  retained  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  fit>m  the  year  1534  to  1549^ 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Julius  HI. 

The  same  experiment,  however^  which  in  more  opulent  or 
bigoted  kingdoms  had  produced  only  a  fermentation  that  evapo- 
rated in  menaces,  gave  rise,  in  Germany,  a  country  comparatively 
poor,  to  a  complete  subversion  of  the  authority  exercised  for  so 
many  centuries  by  the  diurch  of  Rome.  Luther,  conducted 
insensibly  from  one  step  to  another  as  the  light  broke  in  upon 
his  mindy  finished  by  a  total  rejection  of  all  intercourse  with,  or 

*  Brujt,  voL  !▼•— Fra»  Faolo»  Traits  dc  Benefiecs. 
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deference  towards,  the  pretended  vicars  of  Christ.  Leo  betrayed 
but  little  theological  rancour  or  disposition  to  severity  in  hb 
treatment  of  that  bold  innovator*  When  informed  of  the 
circumstances  which  had  excited  his  animosi^,  he  ingenuously 
confessed  that  <*  Luther  was  a  man  of  excellent  capadty,  and 
that  the  quarrel  was  merely  the  effect  of  monastic  jealousy  and 
rivality."  He  long  delayed  the  publication  of  the  btittf  or  rescript, 
by  which  he  condemned  Luther's  proportions;  and  appeared 
desirous  rather  to  mollify  than  to  incense  or  drive  to  extremities 
so  dangerous  an  adversary;  But  the  evil,  which  lay  deep,  admitted 
of  no  cure,  and  the  light  of  divine  truth,  when  onoe  directed 
to  the  examination  of  the  pretensions  arrogated  by  the  see  of 
Rome,  soon  levelled  the  fabric  which  ignorance  and  bigotry  bad 
cemented.* 

The  catholic  church,  in  whatever  point  of  view  we  consider  it, 
whether  with  regard  to  its  spiritual  authorities,  its  immunities^ 
or  its  revenues,  formed  an  object  of  the  first  magnitude  and 
consideration  during  the  sixteenth  century.  Notwithstanding 
the  vast  defalcation  from  the  possessions  of  die  see  of  Rome, 
occasioned  by  the  revolt  of  Luther,  the  papal  power  continued 
still  to  be  extremdy  ample  and  formidable  in  all  the  countries 
which  persisted  to  acknowledge  its  suprenuicy.  The  French 
hierarchy  might  be  said  in  some  measure  to  constitute  a  monarchy 
within  the  state  itself,  governed  by  its  own  laws,  amenable  to  its 
own  jurisdiction,  contributing  supplies  firom  its  pn^r  and 
distinct  resources,  and  professing  obedience  to  a  distant,  as  well 
as  a  superior  sovereign.  Although,  firom  the  resistance  made  by 
the  parliam^its  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  TVent,  which 
declared  the  independence  of  the  clergy  on  the  civil  magbtrate, 
and  the  inabitity  of  the  crown  to  tax  the  ecclesiastical  property, 
they  had  never  been  published  nor  recognised  in  France;  yet 
the  validity  of  those  regulations  was  not  the  less  vigorously 
asserted  by  the  Romish  pontifik  The  age  itsdf  was  by  no  means 
liberated  from,  or  superior  to,  the  influence  of  a  soperstitioas 
veneration  for  the  sacerdotal  office  and  character ;  nor  had  the 
thunder  of  the  Vatican  ceased  to  unnerve  the  arm  of  princes, 

•  Sir  N.  W.  WraxalPk  History  of  France,  toI.  i.  cfa.  a— Bniys,  toI.  it. 
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and  to  suspend  or  arrest  their  boldest  determinations.  It  is 
difficult,  or  impossible,  to  mark  the  precise  limits  of  a  power 
which,  in  an  especial  degree,  was  founded  on  opinion,  and  main- 
tained by  religious  terror ;  but  we  may  pronounce,  that,  however 
on  its  decline,  it  continued  still  to  operate  and  to  affect  the 
deliberations  of  the  wisest  and  most  vigorous  cabinets.  When 
Sixtus  v.,  in  the  insolence  of  the  apostolic  authority,  published 
an  excommunication  against  Henry  III.  in  1589;  that  prince, 
however  dissolute  he  might  be,  yet  felt  so  deeply  wounded  by  it, 
that  he  could  neither  be  induced  to  eat  or  drink  for  more  than 
forty  hours.  Universal  sadness,  mingled  witli  dejection,  appeared 
in  the  army,  even  while  advancing  rapidly  and  prosperously 
towards  Park.  Their  operations  were  slackened;  and  all  the 
eBoTts  of  the  archbishop  of  Bourges  proved  inefiectual  to  diminish 
the  king's  uneaaness.  He  complained  to  those  about  him  that 
the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  who  had  impiously  sacked  Rome  and 
detained  in  prison  the  sacred  person  of  the  pope  himself,  had  not 
been  so  sev^ely  treated  by  Clement  VII.  **  But,  sire,"  replied 
the  king  of  Navarre,  ^^that  monarch  was  victorious;  if  we 
conquer,  the  censures  will  be  revoked ;  if  we  are  worsted  by  the 
^lemy,  we  shall  all  die  excommunicated.'^  Even  in  the  article 
of  death  itself,  Boulogne,  Henry's  chaplain,  would  not  give  him 
absolution  till  he  had  solemnly  professed  his  resolution  to  obq^ 
the  papal  mandate,  by  releasing  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  and  the 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  though  their  liberation  from  prison  should 
cost  him  his  life  and  crown.  Scarcely  greater  deference  could 
have  been  manifested  for  the  pontifical  character  and  orders  by 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  emperor  of  Germany,  or  by  John,  king 
of  Eng^d,  during  the  darkest  period  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  immunities  and  privileges  of  the  clergy  were  not  only  in 
themselves  ample,  but  a  d^ree  of  sanctity  surrounded  and  pro* 
tected  them  from  invasion.  Superstition,  more  powerful  than 
any  written  law,  withheld  the  sword  of  justice,  and  arrested  the 
ds^gger  cf  the  assassin.  Prelates  and  cvdinals  were  rq^ded  as 
being  separated  firom  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  as  hardly  amenable 
to  any  secular  tribunal.  When  Henry  embraced  the  determina^ 
tk>n  of  sacrificing  the  duke  of  Guise,  instruments  of  his  vengeance 
were  readily  fqund ;  but  it  was  much  more  difficult  to  procure 
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meo  who  would  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  oMiuber  of 
the  sacred  college.  Recourse  was  therefore  had  to  inferior 
ministers  for  the  purpose.  Four  common  soldiers^  each  of 
whom  received  fifty  crowns,  despatched  the  cardinal  with  their 
halberdS)  on  the  refusal  of  the  band  of  forty-fiye,  composed  of 
gentlemeuy  to  perpetrate  a  deed  esteemed  so  impious.  It  was 
not  for  the  murder  of  the  duke,  but  for  that  of  the  cardinal,  that 
the  indignation  of  the  holy  see  was  manifested;  and  while  SSxtus 
treated  the  death  of  the  former  as  an  act  of  state,  excused,  if  not 
justified  by  the  circumstance  which  produced  it,  he  aflfected  to 
consider  the  assassination  of  one  cardinal  and  the  detention  of 
anodier  as  a  crime  equally  enormous  and  irremissible. 

Nor  were  the  great  ecclesiastics  protected  only  in  their  lives  and 
fireedom  by  the  privileges  of  the  order  to  which  they  bdonged; 
they  pretended  to  be  exempt  from  appearing,  or  from  answering, 
before  any  court,  except  that  of  Rome,  even  in  cases  of  treasao. 
The  archbishop  of  Lyons,  when  arrested  as  an  accomplice  of 
the  Guises,  in  December,  1588,  refused  to  answer  interrogatories, 
and  pleaded  his  superiority  to  any  temporal  or  spuitnal  juris- 
diction in  France.  Henry  assembled  the  privy  council;  and 
they  determined,  on  the  strength  of  many  weighty  precedents, 
that  as  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge  exceeded  the  powers 
annexed  to  the  ecclesiastical  judges,  he  might  be  brought  before 
the  civU  magistrate.  The  archbishop  persisted  nevertheless  in 
his  silence,  and  declined  acknowledging  the  right  either  ct  the 
parliament,  the  peers,  or  the  sovereign,  to  bring  him  to  trial. 

We  may  judge  of  the  dangerous  and  unlimited  nature  of  the 
clerical  pretensions  in  that  age  by  the  &mous  decree  of  the 
Sorbonne.  A  college,  composed  of  only  sixty  doctors  in  theolcsgy, 
being  consulted  by  the  heads  of  <^  the  league,"  in  January,  1589, 
had  the  audacity  to  declare  the  oath  of  allegiance  void,  and  to 
authorize  the  assumption  of  arms  against  the  Iq^itimate  prince. 
6o  bold  and  unanimous  a  dedsion  had  no  inconsiderable  effect  in 
exciting  and  confirming  the  rebellion  which  took  place  thron^^boat 
the  kingdom. 

Powers  and  pretenmons  so  vast,  as  well  as  so  undefined,  were 
sustained  by  adequate  revenues.  It  is  diflScult,  if  not  impossihle, 
to  form  any  accurate  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  lands  possessed 
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by  the  diurch  throughout  France ;  but  we  know  that  they  in- 
cluded a  large  proportion  of  all  the  proper^  of  the  country, 
together  with  extensive  feudal  authority  over  their  vassals.  A 
protestant  writer  of  the  time  of  Henry  IIL  asserts,  that  the 
temporalities  of  the  clergy,  regular  and  secular,  produced  twenty 
millions  of  livres,  or  near  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds,  annu^ 
income.  He  adds,  that  France  contained  six  hundred  and  fifty 
abbies  of  the  order  of  St.  Bernard  and  St*  Benedict;  besides 
above  two  thousand  five  hundred  priories.  In  some  instances, 
the  episcopal  jurisdiction  seemed  to  have  arrogated,  and  nearly 
extinguished,  the  functions  most  inseparable  from  royalty.  The 
bishop  of  Mender  in  the  remote  and  mountainous  province  of  the 
Gevaudan,  enjoyed  by  ancient  prescription  or  agreement,  the  right 
of  parity  with  the  sovereign.  Justice  was  administered  in  their 
joint  names,  and  the  bishop  struck  m<Hiey  as  an  independent 
prince.  Something  analogous  to  this  pretension  of  the  bishops 
of  Mende  may  be  found  among  ourselves,  in  the  constitution  of 
the  county  palatine  of  Durham,  where  the  bishop  exercises 
functions  approaching  to  those  of  a  feudal  baron,  lord  paramount 
within  his  own  diocese.  It  is  nevertheless  unquestionable,  that 
the  French  kings  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  levying  taxes 
ftmn  the  clergy  of  their  dominions ;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that 
the  latter  body  virtually  acknowledged,  by  their  submission,  the 
validity  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Four  tenths,  or  *<  decimes," 
constituted  their  ordinary  annual  donation  to  the  state*  under  the 
three  last  kings  of  the  house  of  Valois.  The  precise  sum  to  which 
they  amounted  it  is  difficult  to  specify;  but  we  may  conclude  that 
they  did  not  fidl  short  of  nine  hun0.red  thousand  livres  a  year,  or 
about  forty  thousand  pounds;  because  we  find  that  between  156Q 
and  1575,  including  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  the  government 
had  drawn  firom  the  order  of  ecclesiastics  an  aggregate  contri- 
bution of  fiiU  fifteen  millions  of  livres. 

Enormous  abuses  of  various  kinds  had  crept  into  the  Gallican 
dinrch  during  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  they 
naturally  augmented  under  so  profligate  and  licentious  a  reign  as 
that  of  the  last  of  the  princes  of  Valois.  In  1579,  no  less  than 
twenty-dght  bishopricks  had  become  vacant,  the  temporalities  of 
which  sees  were  possessed  by  laymen,  and  where  the  religious 
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service  was  altogether  neglected.  In  some  provinces,  scarcely  a 
bkhop  could  be  found  who  resided  in  his  diocese,  and  the  abbeys 
stood  in  a  similar  predicam^it.  A  commission,  armed  with  very 
ample  powers  of  inquiry  and  authorized  to  punish  or  to  redress 
misconduct  in  ecclesiastics  of  every  rank,  was  sent  from  the 
crown  throughout  all  France,  in  that  year ;  but  it  may  be  mudi 
doubted  whether  die  attempt  was  productive  either  of  reform  or 
of  benefit  The  practice  of  naming  or  collating  gentlemen, 
soldiers,  and  even  children,  to  church  preferments^  was  not  only 
common,  but  received  a  sanction  from  the  see  of  Rome  in  many 
instances*  We  find  Gregory  XI II.,  though  otherwise  a  pontiff 
of  decent  conduct  and  even  severe  manners,  yet  permitting  these 
indecorous  or  scandalous  nominations- 
Peter  de  Bourdeilles,  better  known  as  Brant6me,  so  celebrated 
for  his  memoirs,  which  sufficiently  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
dissolute  courtier,  destitute  of  morals,  was  provided  by  Henry  IL 
with  the  abbey  from  which  he  derived  his  title,  situate  in  the 
province  of  Perigord.  '*  The  king  gave  it  me,"  says  he,  ^  when 
I  was  very  young,  in  recompence  of  my  brother^s  head,  which 
was' carried  off  by  a  cannon  ball  at  the  si^e  of  Hesdin.  I  have 
always  governed  it  so  well,  that  in  three  changes  of  abbots, 
successively  named  by  the  kings  of  France^  and  confirmed  by  the 
popes,  no  fault  has  been  found.  It  is  only  worth  three  thousand 
livres  aimual  revenue,  of  which  I  em  obliged  to  give  considerably 
more  than  half  to  the  abbot,  who  is  likewise  compelled  to  pay 
very  large  taxes,  and  to  make  considerable  repairs.  One  of  my 
abbots,  a  most  worthy  man,  was  poisoned;  but  the  king,  under* 
standing  that  I  was  alive,  refused  to  dispose  of  the  cd^bey." 
These  ecclesiastical  preferments  were  considered  by  the  sovereign 
as  a  mode  of  providing  for  the  gentlemen  and  officers  who  grew 
old  in  the  military  service,  or  who  languished  in  attendance  on 
the  court.  They  were  firequently  conferred  on  men  of  letters  and 
artists. 

Profanations  far  greater  were  committed,  if  we  may  credit 
the  best  ccHitemporary  writers.  Ladies  became  possessed  of 
dignities  or  benefices  in  the  church.  The  council  of  state  was 
not  ashamed,  in  1579,  to  adjudge  a  bishoprick  to  a  woman  of  dis- 
tinctk>n ;  and  they  were  regarded  as  constituting  a  portion  of 
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inheritance  in  many  femilies.  Chiljdren  received  them,  while 
still  in  infancy.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  Henry  III.,  on 
his  arrival  in  France  from  Poland,  conferred  the  two  episcopal 
sees  of  Amiens  and  Grenoble,  become  vacant  by  the  deadi  of  the 
cardinal  of  Creqay,  on  Du  Gua,  one  of  his  favourites,  who  had 
the  profligacy  to  dispose  of  them  again  by  sale ;  for  the  former 
bishoprick,  he  procured  nearly  thirty  thousand  pounds ;  and  for 
the  latter,  above  seventeen  hundred.  The  decency  and  dignity 
of  religion  were  hardly  less  wounded  by  the  pluralities  common 
among  the  great  ecclesiastics.  We  cannot  without  astonishment 
read  c£  the  number  of  preferments  held  by  one  person,  who  was 
often  a  foreigner,  or  resident  in  other  countries. 

The  vices  naturally  connected  with  wealth  characterized  the 
superior  clergy,  who  completed,  by  the  bad  example  which  they 
exhibited,  the  general  dissolution  of  manners.  Louis,  cardinal  of 
Guise,  who  died  in  1578,  was  notorious  for  debaucheries, 
epicurism,  and  gluttony.  From  his  inordinate  love  of  wine,  he 
was  commonly  called,  in  derision,  *^  Jje  cardinal  des  bouteilles." 
Of  his  nephew,  the  second  cardinal  of  Guise,  put  to  death  at 
Blois,  Sixtus  V.  himself  said,  that  he  had  nothing  of  a  cardinal 
except  the  hat.'*  Not  satisfied  with  disgracing  his  profession  by 
every  species  of  profligacy  and  immorality,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  lancemen,  and  to  engage 
ID  enterprises  equally  sanguinary  and  treasonable  in  their  nature. 
The  duke  of  Epemon  reproached  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  himself,  with  living  in  an  open  state  of 
incestuous  commerce  with  his  own  sister,  and  making  a  shameful 
traffic  of  evei^thing  sacred  in  his  diocese.  So  avowed  or  un- 
questionable were  the  facts,  that  the  prelate  did  not  even  pretend 
to  deny  them,  although  he  resented  their  disclosure.  Du  Perron, 
who  rose  by  his  talents  and  graces  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
Romish  church,  made'  no  scruple  of  prostituting  his  genius  to 
immortalize  the  profligate  and  adulterous  amours  of  Margaret  of 
Valois,  queen  of  Navarre.  In  1574,  he  composed  some  el^ant 
verses,  at  that  princess's  request,  in  the  nature  of  a  monody  upon 
the  death  of  her  lover.  La  Mole,  executed  by  order  of  Charles  IX. 
Nine  years  afterwards,  in  November,  1683,  the  same  ecclesiastic, 
asasting  at  the  table  of  the  king,  where  a  crowd  of  courtiers 
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"Were  present,  maintained  by  many  solid  arguments  the  existenoe 
of  a  Deity,  and  demonstrated  the  folly  of  atheism.  Pleased 
with  his  discourse,  Heniy  commended  it  with  the  warmest  marks 
of  approbation.  <^  Sire,"  said  Du  Perron,  <<  I  have  to  day  proved 
that  there  is  a  God ;  to-morrow,  if  it  shall  please  your  majesty  to 
grant  me  audience,  I  will  evince,  by  reasons  equally  good,  thai 
there  is  no  Deity.'*  Dissolute  and  relaxed  as  was  Henry  III.  in 
certain  parts  of  his  conduct,  he  expressed  the  utmost  horror  at 
such  a  proposition,  and  commanded  Du  Perron  instantly  to  quit 
his  presence. 

In  no  instance  does  the  credulity  and  folly  of  the  vulgar  seem 
to  have  been  more  abused  than  in  the  article  of  relics.  We  find 
the  same  gross  deceptions  which  had  been  practised  and  exposed 
among  the  English  at  the  time  of  the  reformation  under  Heniy 
VIIL,  still  subsisting  in  France,  more  than  twen^  years  later,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  dvil  wars.  It  would  be  endless  to  cite 
examples  of  this  tacU  At  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Tours  by  the 
prince  of  Ck>nd^  in  1662,  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin,  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  celebrated  in  the  kingdom,  which  might  vie  with 
that  of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket,  at  Canterbury,  was  plundered  by 
hk  soldiers.  Among  other  sacred  ornaments  was  found  a  gem, 
regarded  as  a  portrait  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  held  in  high  vene- 
ration. Beza,  on  inspection,  ascertained  it  to  be  an  antique  agate 
of  Venus  weeping  over  the  body  of  Adonis.  A  silver  arm  of  a 
saint,  found  in  the  same  place,  on  being  opened,  was  discovered 
to  contain  a  knave  of  spades  and  a  love  song.  At  Boofges, 
capital  of  the  pravince  of  Berri,  the  Hi^enots  broke  to  pieces  a 
relic,  within  which  appeared  a  small  wheel,  turning  on  a  piece  of 
wood,  and  round  it  was  a  billet,  containing  these  lines : — 

**  Qiumd  oette  Rooe  taumnt 
C«tte  que  j'ayiiMy  m'aymeim.'* 

Notwithstanding  the  persecutions  which  they  had  sufiPered,  the 
wars  sustained  by  them,  and  the  massacres  repeatedly  perpetrated 
by  order  of  the  court,  or  by  the  enmity  of  the  catholics,  the 
Huguenots  still  continued  to  form  a  numerous  and  formidable  body. 
In  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces,  they  were  indeed  compa- 
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ratively  few,  bat  throughout  Dauphin^,  and  along  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean  from  Nismes  and  Montpellier  to  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  they  constituted  a  large  proportion  of  the  in* 
habitants.  Their  principal  force  was  nevertheless  concentred 
between  the  river  Loire  and  the  Garonne,  comprising  a  rich 
maritime  and  commercial,  tract  of  country,  in  which,  open  to  the 
Adantic,  was  situated  Rochelle,  the  capital.  The  genius  of  their 
government,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  partook  more  of  a  de- 
mocratic than  of  any  other  form,  tempered,  notwithstanding,  by 
a  mixture  of  aristocracy,  and  gready  under  the  influence  of  their 
clergy,  as  well  as  of  their  municipal  magistrates.  Previous  to  the 
oommoicement  of  the  first  civil  wars,  in  1562,  the  cities  of  the 
protestant  communion,  in  imitation  of  Geneva,  a  calvinistic  re- 
public, had  formed  the  plan  of  excluding  the  nobility  from  any 
participation  in  the  political  power  and  authority.  But  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  superior  forces  of  the  crown  and  the  catholics, 
they  found  themselves  ready  to  be  crushed,  it  became  indispen- 
sable to  call  to  their  assistance  the  princes  of  Bourbon. .  After 
the  battle  of  Jamac,  in  1569,  Coligni  obtained  over  the  whole 
Huguenot  party  an  empire  the  most  unlimited,  which  he 
exercised  till  his  death,  three  years  later.  His  great  services, 
Ms  rank,  age,  and  sincere  attachment  to  the  cause,  when  joined 
wiffa  the  perilous  situation  of  their  afiairs,  overcame  all  competi- 
tion, llie  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  which  Coligni  and 
so  great  a  number  of  the  protestant  nobility  perished,  emanci- 
pated the  party  from  this  servitude,  and  after  successfully  com- 
bating the  crown,  they  determined  not  to  subject  themselves 
vcduntarily  to  any  species  of  government  except  a  republic. 

In  their  ecclesiastical  polity  and  tenets  of  faith,  the  reformed 
church  of  France  embraced  the  tenets  of  Calvin.  Lutheranism 
had  made  litde  progress  among  them,  and  the  genius  of  Cal- 
vinism, repugnant  to  all  gradations  in  spiritual  preferment,  tended 
to  maintain  the  principles  of  civil  equality.  Provincial  synods, 
and  general  assemblies  composed  of  delegates  from  the  various 
orders,  were  frequendy  convened  to  regulate  their  internal  con- 
cerns, or  to  determine  on  the  most  important  transactions  of 
peace  and  war.  In  these  meetings  the  king  of  Navarre  always 
presided,  either  in  person  or  by  his  representative.     As  early  as 
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the  year  1655,  under  Henry  the  Second's  reign,  the  protestants 
began  to  establish  places  of  religious  worship,  and  to  form  socie- 
ties for  maintaining  the  purity  of  their  faith.  The  first  of  both 
kinds  was  made  in  Paris  itself;  an  example  which  spread  with 
amazing  rapidity,  in  defiance  of  edicts  and  prohibitions.  It  would 
appear,  that  at  no  period  whatever  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  IX. 
and  Henry  III.  was  the  exercise  of  theur  religion,  in  private 
houses  and  families,  altogether  suspended  in  the  metropolis^ 
though  the  penalty  was  capital  for  the  oiFence. 

The  total  number  of  the  Huguenots  throughout  France  most 
form  matter  of  conjecture  rather  than  of  calculation.  Thqr 
never  probably  exceeded  two  millions,  even  at  their  highest 
point,  or  about  a  ninth  part  of  the  aggregate  population.  If  we 
were  to  fix  on  the  period  when  they  attained  the  meridian  of  their 
power  and  political  strength,  we  should  incline  to  date  it  between 
the  colloquy  of  Poissy,  in  1661,  and  the  massacre  of  Paris,  eleven 
years  afterwards.  During  that  interval,  marked  by  all  the  calar 
mities  of  civil  war  and  religious  discord,  persecution  sustained 
and  inflamed  their  enthusiasm.  The  name  and  aid  of  snccessave 
princes  of  the  blood,  the  fortitude  of  Jane  d'Albret,  queen  of 
Navarre,  the  resources  of  Coligny,  and  the  assistance  of  tomgn 
powers, — these  circumstances  enabled  them  to  dispute  for  pre- 
eminence with  the  ancient  superstition,  and  almost  to  subvert  the 
throne  itself.  If  the  enterprise  of  Meaux  had  not  been  frus- 
trated by  the  promptitude  and  intrepidity  of  the  Switzers,  who 
protected  the  flight  of  Charles  IX.  fit>m  that  city  to  Paris,  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  barrier  could  have  been  affixed  to  the  demands 
or  inroads  of  the  protestants.  How  generally  diffused  were  the 
tenets  of  the  reformers,  and  how  universally  they  were  embraoed 
or  imbibed,  even  in  the  court,  we  may  see  firom  the  memoirs  of 
Margaret  of  Valois.  The  duke  of  Anjou  himself,  afterwards 
Henry  III.,  who  signalized  his  early  youth  by  the  victories  which 
he  obtained  over  them,  had  nevertheless  previously  caught  the 
contagion.  ^  All  the  court,'*  says  Margaret,  **  was  infected  with 
heresy;  and  peculiarly  my  brother  of  Anjou,  since  king  of 
France,  whose  childhood  had  not  escaped  the  impression  of 
Hugonotism.  He  incessantly  teased  me  to  change  my  religion ; 
throwing  my  prayer-book  into  the  fire,  and  giving  me  in  their 
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Stead  psalms  and  Huguenot  prayers,  which  be  compelled  me  to 
use.  To  these  acts  of  violence,  he  added  menaces  that  my  mother 
would  order  me  to  be  whipped." 

We  may  judge  from  the  force  and  simplicity  of  the  queen  of 
Navarre's  description,  how  widely  the  reformed  doctrines  had 
spreads  a>id  how  favourably  they  were  received  among  the  highest 
orders  of  society.  The  protestants  continued  to  be  formidable 
under  Henry  HI.,  though  their  numbers  were  lessened;  but 
after  the  accession  of  the  king  of  Navan-e  to  the  throne  of  France, 
they  began  rapidly  to  diminish.  The  desertion  of  that  monarch 
from  their  party,  and  his  reconciliation  to  the  church  of  Rome* 
together  with  the  toleration  granted  them  by  him,  tended  insen- 
siUy  to  draw  off  all  those  individuals  who  were  not  animated 
with  fervent  aseal  for  the  maintenance  of  the  reformed  religion. 

In  an  age  like  the  present,  distinguished  rather  by  indifference 
than  by  zeal  in  matters  of  religion,  we  can  with  difficulty  expand 
oar  minds  to  conceive  the  degi*ee  of  enmity  and  intolerance 
which  characterized  the  period  under  our  consideration.  Only 
it  is  due  to  the  protestants  to  say,  that  they  mostly  acted  in  self- 
defence,  and  were  rarely  the  aggressors.  It  rose  to  such  a  height, 
that  when  exacerbated  by  civil  war,  it  overbore  and  extinguished 
every  sentiment  of  private  aiFecticn,  or  of  general  humanity. 
Repressed  in  some  measure  by  the  vigorous  administration  of 
Francis  I.  and  of  Henry  II.,  it  burst  all  limits  under  the  three 
succeeding  princes,  and  converted  the  kingdom  into  a  vast  bury* 
iog  ground.  Montluc  does  not  scruple  to  acquaint  us,  that  after 
having  agreed  to  admit  the  garrison  of  a  besieged  town  in  Gas- 
cony  to  capitulate  on  articles,  he  privately  sent  an  emissary  to 
enjoin  his  troops  to  break  into  the  place  while  the  terms  were 
adjusting,  and  to  put  every  inhabitant  to  the  sword.  The  order 
was  executed  in  its  utmost  rigour.  <<  I  can  assert  with  truth," 
says  he,  ^<  that  there  is  not  a  commander  of  the  king's  forces  in 
all  France  who  has  despatched  more  Huguenots  by  the  knife,  or 
by  the  halter,  than  myself."  When  wounded  at  the  storm  <^ 
Rabasteins,  a  little  place  in  the  province  of  Bigorre,  conceiving 
himself  near  his  end,  his  only  concern  appears  to  have  been  not 
to  allow  a  single  person  to  escape  the  general  carnage ;  and  he 
issued  peremptory  directions  for  the  purpose.     Even  the  women 
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were  not  spared ;  and  the  catholic  soldiery  precipitated  fifty  or 
sixty  of  the  inhabitants  from  a  tower,  as  matter  of  amnsement 
One  of  the  most  atrocious  conspiracies  ever  oooceiYed  by  bigotry, 
and  nndertaken  by  ambition,  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  was  that 
of  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  in  concert  with  the  Guises,  against 
Jane  d'AIbret,  queen  of  Navarre.  It  was  planned  in  1565,  and 
only  fidled  in  its  execution  by  the  imprudence  of  one  of  the  infe- 
rior agents.  The  intention  was  no  other  than  to  seize  on  a  sove- 
reign princess,  of  irreproachable  manners,  allied  to  the  royal 
blood  of  France,  in  the  midst  of  her  court,  and  in  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace,  in  order  to  deliver  h^  over  to  the  inquisition.  The 
pretext  for  an  enterprise  so  flagitious  was  the  queen's  attadiment 
to  heresy, — ^that  is,  to  protestantism — a  crime  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude, it  was  thought,  to  justify  any  attempt,  however  perfidious  or 
cruel,  in  the  opinion  of  zealous  catholics.  Every  detail  of  this 
abominable  and  extraordinary  transaction  is  to  be  found  in 
Vaieroy.* 

Even  minds  naturally  susceptible  of  the  most  beneficent  senti- 
ments towards  mankind,  became  obdurate  towards  their  own  coun- 
trymen when  of  a  different  persuasion  in  religion.  Louis,  duke 
of  Montpensier,  a  prince  otherwise  of  a  mild  and  generous  cha- 
racter, who  commanded  the  royal  armies  in  Poitou,  under  Charles 
IX.  and  Henry  III.,  was  accustomed  to  put  to  death,  by  a  sum- 
mary process,  every  prisoner  accused  of  adherence  to  the  pro- 
testant  doctrines,  or  to  deliver  them  over  to  the  brutal  violence 
of  his  soldiers.  When  men  were  brought  before  him,  <*  Friend," 
said  he  <<  you  are  a  Huguenot ;  I  recommend  you  to  Monsieur 
Babelot.''  This  instrument  of  his  cruelty  was  no  other  than  a 
monk  of  the  Franciscan  order,  who  acted  the  part  of  judge  and 
of  executioner.  They  were  no  sooner  interrogated  than  con- 
demned and  massacred.  The  women  were  commonly  reserved 
for  the  savage  embraces  of  his  guidon,  or  standard-bearer.  Far 
from  exciting  horror  or  indignation,  these  barbarities  served  only 
for  a  subject  of  conversation  and  of  indecent  raillery  among  the 
ladies  of  the  court  and  at  the  tables  of  the  great 

John  de  Champagne,  a  nobleman  of  the  same  period,  when 

•  Vmtroy,  Mtmoifw,  toI.  ii.  p.  39— M;  MoQtIiMb  ?ol.  it. 
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residing  at  hb  castle  of  Pescbeseul,  on  the  river  Sartre,  used  to 
throw  all  the  protestants  who  fell  into  his  possession  into  the 
stream.  He  accompanied  it  with  an  insulting  piece  of  buf- 
foonery, as  performing  an  act  of  festivity  rather  than  a  deliberate 
murder ;  nor  did  the  laws  take  any  cognizance  of  such  atrocious 
crimes.  The  Chevalier  d' Aumale,  one  of  the  princes  of  Lorrain, 
distinguished  for  the  ferocity  and  brutality  of  his  manners,  vio- 
lated even  the  sanctity  of  places  of  public  worship ;  and  though 
himself  a  zealous  professor  of  the  Romish  faith,  committed  every 
species  of  wanton  debauch,  or  deliberate  cruelty,  in  the  catholic 
churches.  Nuns  and  women  of  condition  were  dragged  by  the 
hair,  in  presence  of  their  husbands,  fathers,  and  nearest  relatives. 
But  it  is  in  the  writings  of  Theodore  Agrippa  d*Aubign6,  that 
we  find  the  most  accurate  information  upon  a  point  which  so 
forcibly  delineates  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  age.  He  is  entitled 
to  the  greater  credit,  because,  being  himself  a  zealous  Huguenot,  he 
is  nevertheless  far  from  concealing  the  outrages  committed  by  his 
own  associates,  though  he  attempts  to  justify  or  to  palliate  them  on 
the  principle  of  retribution.  St.  Pont,  a  catholic,  commanding  at 
Magon,  in  Burgundy,  in  1562,  usually  ordered  a  certain  number 
of  protestants  to  be  thrown  from  the  bridge  into  the  river  Soane, 
by  way  of  pastime,  after  the  banquets  with  which  he  rq;aled  the 
ladies  of  the  place.  We  cannot  peruse  without  disgust,  as  well 
as  horror,  the  enormities  committed  at  Tours  and  at  Orange  by 
the  royal  troops.  Even  Coligni  himself,  however  naturally  bene- 
ficent and  mild,  was  propelled  by  the  sanguinary  spirit  of  the 
times  to  permit  or  to  authorize  acts  of  wanton  severity.  Reta* 
liation  or  vengeance  seemed  to  palliate  these  executions,  which 
became  unhappily  necessary,  in  order  to  impose  some  restraint  on 
minds  inflamed  by  religious  animosity  to  a  pitch  of  mutual 
fi'enzy. 

From  the  determination  of  outdoing  his  enemies  in  cruelty, 
and  of  thus  compelling  them  to  carry  on  war  with  more  humanity, 
Des  Adrets  caused  the  hand  and  foot  of  three  hundred  catholic 
gentlemen  to  be  cut  oiF,  and  sent  them  in  that  condition  on  carts 
to  the  royal  camp.  The  expedient,  terrible  as  it  was,  did  not 
&il  to  produce  the  intended  effect  Such  was  the  ferocity  and 
spirit  of  persecution,  that  it  pervaded  every  rank  and  order  of 
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society.  The  princess,  wife  of  Louis,  prince  of  Cond^,  and  her 
eldest  son,  were  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of  being  stoned  to 
death  by  the  peasants  of  a  little  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Orleans,  for  the  sole  crime  of  heresy.  Obedience  to  the  laws 
and  the  sovereign  were  superseded  by  the  mutual  detestation 
and  antipathy  of  the  two  religions.  When  Rapin,  a  Huguenot 
gentleman,  arrived  at  Thoulouse,  in  1568,  charged  with  des- 
patches from  the  king,  and  from  the  prince  of  Conde,  announcbg 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  the  crown  and  the  protestants, 
the  magistrates  and  people  instantly  caused  him  to  be  executed 
without  form  of  justice.  In  the  short  interval  which  elapsed 
between  that  treaty  and  the  renewal  of  war^  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing six  months,  more  than  ten  thousand  Huguenots  were 
massacred  in  various  parts  of  France.  The  bishop  of  Nev^rs, 
deputed  by  the  prince  of  CondS,  in  1562,  on  a  mission  to  the 
emperor,  Ferdinand  I.,  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  in  his  harangue^ 
pronounced  before  the  diet  assembled  at  Frankfort,  that  in  the 
space  of  only  four  months  preceding  the  assumption  of  arms, 
thirty  thousand  persons  professing  the  reformed  religion  were 
put  to  death  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Even  the  most  profound  submission  to  the  laws  and  magistrates 
could  not  secure  protection,  nor  preserve  from  violence.  In 
1572,  eight  hundred  protestants,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  injunc- 
tion of  the  governor  of  Lyons,  had  voluntarily  allowed  themsdves 
to  be  disarmed  and  confined  on  receiving  his  assurance  of  safety, 
were  massacred  within  an  hour  afterwards  by  the  catholics. 
At  Rouen,  a  still  more  enormous  violation  of  faith  was  committed. 
More  than  eight  hundred  Huguenots  who  had  quitted  the  city, 
having  returned  to  their  houses  upon  promise  of  security  given 
in  the  king's  name,  were  indiscriminately  sacrificed  to  the 
implacable  animosity  of  their  enemies.  These  facts  were  so 
notorious  and  so  incontestable,  that  the  deputies  of  Henry,  prince 
of  Conde,  who  was  sent,  in  1575,  to  negotiate  a  peace  with 
Henry  III.,  soon  after  his  accession,  did  not  hesitate  to  state 
them  in  the  most  forcible  language.  Neither  the  king  nor 
Catharine  of  Medicis  attempted  to  controvert  or  deny  the 
assertions.  They  only  tried  to  diminish  their  enormity  by 
accusing  the  Huguenots  of  similar  acts  of  perfidy  or  vengeance. 
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In  the  review  of  this  sangainary  and  ferocious  period,  we  are 
perpetually  reminded  of  the  scenes  of  devastation  and  slaughter 
which  have  been  again  performed  on  the  same  theatre,  by  a 
savage  populace,  since  the  revolution  of  1789. 

Under  the  last  princes  of  Valois,  it  became  criminal  only  to 
lean  towards  toleraticm.  The  great  chancellor,  L'Hospital, 
known  to  lament  the  sanguinary  maxims  of  Charles  IX.,  and  to 
deplore  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  was  instantly  marked 
oat  for  destruction.  The  guards  of  Catharine  of  Me^is  could 
scarcely  protect  him  from  being  torn  in  pieces  by  an  enraged 
and  furious  multitude  who  thirsted  for  his  life,  though  passed  in 
the  exemplary  discharge  of  every  public  duty  and  every  domestic 
nrtue.  Some  years  earlier,  during  the  progress  made  by  the 
court  through  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  it  had  become 
necessary  to  give  him  a  guard,  in  order  to  secure  him  from  out- 
rage on  account  of  his  avowed  disinclination  to  violent  measures 
in  matters  of  religion. 

When  we  consider  how  generally  diffused  was  this  intolerant 
spirit,  we  may  perhaps  incline  to  attribute  to  its  influence,  more 
than  to  any  other  cause,  the  calamities  which  mark  the  period. 
Neither  the  machinations  of  Catharine  of  Medicis,  the  ferocity 
of  Charles  IX.,  nor  the  ambition  and  revenge  of  the  Guises, 
could  have  produced  the  massacre  of  Paris,  if  all  the  materials 
bad  not  been  previously  disposed  for  the  purpose.  It  is  more  to 
the  age,  than  to  any  individuals,  however  elevated  or  profligate, 
that  we  ought  to  look  for  the  explication  of  that  memorable  and 
unparalleled  event  To  shed  the  blood  of  heretics  was  then 
esteemed  meritorious.  Marshal  Tavannes,  who  fairly  avows  in 
his  memoirs  that  he  advised  the  massacre,  and  who  justifies  it 
on  principles  of  necessity  and  policy,  died  in  the  following  year, 
at  an  advanced  period  (^T  life.  He  met  the  approadies  of  dis- 
solution with  composure,  exhibited  marks  of  unfeigned  piety, 
ordered  his  sons  to  restore  to  the  crown,  without  touching  the 
revenues,  an  abbey  which  he  possessed,  and  made  confession  of 
aU  his  sins  without  reserve.  But  he  did  not  include  in  the  list 
his  advice  to  put  to  the  sWord  two  thousand  protestants,  who  had 
repaired  to  Paris  on  the  faith  of  the  royal  protection,  because 
he  neither  £^t  remorse  nor  condenmation  for  the  act.     Such  was 
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the  spirit  and  mode  of  thinking  in  that  century,  and  the  perver- 
sion of  the  human  mind  on  religious  concerns.  A  degree  of 
enthusiasm,  which  suspended  and  extinguished  all  the  ordinary 
motives  to.  human  action,  while  it  swallowed  up  even  ambitioD, 
natural  affection,  and  self-interest,  pervaded  the  minds  of  men 
on  religious  matters.  A  thousand  proo&  of  it  occur  in  the 
writings  of  the  period  under  our  review.  The  duke  of  Nevers 
says,  in  his  Memoirs,  that  he  considered  a  war  against  heretics 
and  Huguenots  as  a  crusade  to  which  every  man  was  bound  to 
subscribe  his  private  fortune.  He  gave  the  best  proof  of  his 
sincerity  by  lending  immense  sums  to  Henry  III.,  in  order  to 
pay  his  forces,  at  various  times,  when  ediployed  to  reduce  or 
exterminate  the  protestants.  All  his  writings,  and  the  tenour  of 
his  whole  life,  evince  that  the  duke  of  Nevers  was  a  man  of 
scrupulous  honour,  unshaken  loyalty  in  an  age  of  universal 
&ction,  and  of  real  piety.  He  was  carried  away  by  the  per- 
secuting spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

The  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  a  prelate  mild  and  humane  in  his 
own  nature,  but  superstitious  and  intolerant,  declared  in  a 
council,  held  at  Blois,  in  February  1577,  where  Henry  III.  was 
present,  that  not  even  a  temporary  toleration  ought  on  any 
pretence  to  be  granted  to  the  Huguenots.  ^<  I  have,''  said  be, 
'^  more  interest  in  the  preservation  of  that  body  of  men  than  any 
other  individual,  since  my  two  nephews  are  engaged  in  their 
quarrel ;  but  I  would  myself  become  their  executioner  if  they 
are  heretics."  Monduc,  notwithstanding  the  cruelties  which  be 
ordered  or  pei'petrated  against  the  protestants,  was  not  destitute 
of  principles  of  devotion  towards  the  supreme  Being,  as  is  evident 
from  all  his  writings.  He  regarded  himself  as  no  other  than  an 
executioner  of  the  Divine  vengeance,  like  Moses  or  Joshua, 
engaged  in  a  holy  vocation,  when  putting  to  the  sword  persons 
convicted  of  heresy.  "  I  have  never,"  says  he,  *'  been  in  any  action 
that  I  have  not  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Deity ;  and  I  have  not 
passed  a  day  in  my  whole  life  without  having  prayed  to  him,  and 
demanded  his  forgiveness."  The  prayer  which  he  subjoins  as 
that  petition  which,  from  his  earliest  entrance  on  a  military  life, 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  offer  to  God,  is  such  as  Marcus 
Aurelius,  or  Socrates,  might  have  dictated  and  approved.    The 
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conclusion  is  equally  sublime  and  resigned :  <<  I  ask  not  for  life  ; 
for  I  desire  only  that  which  pleases  thee.  Thy  will  be  done ; 
I  submit  all  to  thy  divine  goodness/'  It  is  in  these  contra- 
dictions and  inconsistencies  that  we  see  fully  depictured  the 
character  of  the  age,  where  superstition  and  intolerance  were 
perpetually  blended,  and  whose  union  was  so  productive  of 
scenes  of  destruction. 

It  is,  notwithstanding,  matter  of  pleasing  reflection  to  all  who 
desire  to  contemplate  human  nature  in  an  amiable  or  an  elevated 
point  of  view,  to  know,  that  even  in  a  time  so  sanguinary  there 
were  not  wanting  some  enlarged  and  beneficent  spirits  occupied 
in  tempering  the  rage  of  religious  discord.  Every  page  of  the 
works  of  L'Hospital,  breathes  conciliation  and  forgiveness  to  his 
fellow  men.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  lamenting  and  con- 
demning the  violent  measures  of  the  cabinet  of  Charles  IX.,  he 
opposed  them  with  steady,  though  ineffectual,  firmness.  His 
epistle  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain^  written  in  1562^  and  the 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  Du  Ferrier,  the  French  ambassador  at 
Venice,  in  1568,  are  two  of  the  most  enlightened  and  masterly 
productions  of  any  period.  They  inculcate  universal  charity  and 
toleration.  It  would  have  been  happy  for  mankind  if  maxims  so 
benign  had  not  been  obliterated  and  rejected  in  the  frenzy  of 
persecution. 

Castelneau,  whose  valuable  memoirs  terminate  with  the  peace 
concluded  between  the  crown  and  the  protestants  in  1570,  finishes 
by  thus  apostrophising  his  son :  **  Thou  mayst  judge  by  what  is 
here  related,  that  the  spiritual  sword,  which  is  the  good  example 
of  the  clergy,  charity,  exhortation,  and  other  good  works,  are 
more  necessary  to  extinguish  heresies,  and  to  bring  back  into 
the  right  path  those  who  have  wandered  out  of  it,  than  that 
which  sheds  the  blood  of  our  neighbours,  more  particularly  when 
the  disease  has  attained  to  such  a  height,  that  in  proportion  as 
we  attempt  to  cure  it  by  violent  remedies  we  only  irritate  the 
disorder."  The  speech  of  Paul  de  Foix,  archbishop  of  Toulouse, 
pronounced  in  the  cabinet  and  council  of  Henry  III.,  on  that 
prince's  return  firom  Poland,  in  1574,  strenuously  advising  mea- 
sures of  lenity  and  toleration  towards  the  protestants,  is  full  of 
the  same  expanded  and  comprehensive  sentiments.     They  were 
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enforced  by  De  Thou,  first  president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  by  Harlay,  his  successor  in  that  office.  But  Henry,  equally 
for  his  own  misfortune  and  the  calamity  of  his  subjects,  was  inca- 
pable of  perceiving  their  beneficial  tendency. 

Even  Marshal  Damville,  son  to  the  great  constable  Montmo- 
renci,  and  who  himself  subsequently  attained  to  the  high  digoity, 
though,  as  we  presume,  an  unlettered  soldier,  more  inured  to 
the  hardships  of  a  military  life  than  competent  to  judge  of  scho- 
lastic and  theological  disputes,  yet  felt  the  necessity  of  tolera- 
tion. Experience  and  reflection  supplied  in  him  the  want  either 
of  natural  expansion  of  mind,  or  native  benevolence  of  dispoa- 
tion.  When  the  deputies  of  the  states  of  Languedoc  waited  on 
him  at  Montpelier,  in  1577,  to  acquaint  him  of  their  determina- 
tion of  renewing  the  war  against  the  protestants,  he  replied,  that 
**  the  past  calamities  sufficiently  demonstrated  how  much  it 
belonged  to  God  alone  to  dispense  fiuth,  which  cannot  be  the 
work  of  any  earthly  power;  that  he  could  not  enough  express 
his  astonishment  at  the  resumption  of  projects  so  fatal ;  and  that 
all  mankind  must  be  convince  of  the  necessity  of  permitting  the 
exercise  of  the  two  religions,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  or 
of  perpetuating  internal  peace,"* 

*  De  Thou,  vol.  vii. — z. ;  Memoires  de  Nerera,  toI.  i. ;  Bnuitftme,  vol.  u—if* ; 
D*Aubig.  Hist.  Univer.,  yoI.  i. ;  ModUuc,  yoI.  W.  ;  Tbeod.  Ben^  Hist.  Eodes.; 
Davila,  Memoires,  Pour  Serr.  a  THist.  de  Fm. ;  l4ival*s  Hitlory  of  Oie  KdhnM- 
Uon  in  France. 
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Retrospect — State  of  religion  in  France  under  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV. —  The  king  renounces  protestantism  and  turns  catholic — 
Receives  absolution  from  the  pope — Ttte  Huguenots  complain  thai 
their  liberties  are  abridged — The  edict  of  Nantes  granted  them — 
Imprudent  measures  of  the  protestants — Turbulent  and  distracted 
state  of  the  kingdom — Sanguinary  counsels  of  cardinal  Richelieu — 
The  Cahinists  persecuted — Revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes^  hy 
Louis  XIV. — Articles  of  the  decree  of  revocation — Disastrous 
consequences.     A.D.  1589 — 1685. 

In  the  two  preceding  lectures,  we  took  a  review  of  the  state  of 
religion  in  France  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tary,  from  the  introduction  of  the  principles  of  the  reformation, 
and  ^are  some  account  of  the  cruelties  exercised  towards  the 
protestants  by  their  implacable  enemies  of  the  catholic  party,  par- 
ticularly under  the  reigns  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.,  the  last 
of  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Valois.  This  last  wretched  monarch, 
not  content  with  exhibiting  in  his  own  conduct  a  model  of  the 
most  depraved  and  dissolute  manners,  endeavoured,  by  precept 
and  exhortation,  to  encourage  vice  and  immorality.  "  Never," 
says  a  cotemporary  writer,  "  did  the  court  of  our  kings,  in  which 
formerly  the  French  nobility  learnt  the  exercise  of  virtue,  over- 
flow so  much  with  every  kind  of  disorder,  luxury,  and  excess,  as 
under  Ae  reign  of  Henry  III.,  more  especially  in  the  years 
1586 — 7-  It  may  be  affirmed,  that  everything  was  then  per- 
mitted,  e^ecept  to  he  virtuous.^     It  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  mat- 
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ter  of  sarprise  that,  in  a  period  so  corrupt  and  dissolute,  religion 
and  its  friends  were  overborne  by  the  torrent  of  immorality.  In  so 
contagious  an  atmosphere,  true  piety  was  not  likely  to  flourish. 
Infidelity,  impiety,  even  atheism,  became  characteristics  of  the 
nation,  and  made  a  general  progress  among  all  ranks  of  socie^. 
But  Henry  III.  was  cut  off  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  death; 
and  by  the  total  extinction,  in  his  person,  of  the  male  descendants 
of  tlie  house  of  Valois,  which  had  reigned  over  the  Freodi 
during  the  space  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  years,  the  rij^t 
of  succession  to  the  crown  of  France  devolved  on  the  king  of 
Navarre,  as  first  prince  of  the  blood,  who  now,  a.  d.  1589,  became 
Henry  IV. 

Thb  monarch  had  been  trained  up  in  a  predOection  for  the 
protestants.  He  had  been  educated  among  them,  and  this  was 
an  objection  to  his  catholic  subjects.  He  was  constitutionally 
warm  and  generous,  possessed  an  enlarged  and  sound  under^ 
standing,  a  quick  and  just  discernment  of  character,  great 
promptitude  and  unwearied  activity,  a  prudence  and  modera- 
tion which  he  cultivated  in  the  school  of  adversity,  both  in  the 
court  and  the  camp.  He  was  bold  ^d  intrepid,  without  rash- 
ness; his  imagination  and  passions  were  restrained  in  critical 
circumstances  by  a  steady  judgment  and  a  sense  of  duty.  His 
military  genius  manifested  itself,  before  the  age  of  fifteen,  at  the 
battles  of  Gornac  and  Moncontour.  As  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Huguenots  he  had  many  opportunities  of  improving  that 
genius,  during  a  period  of  twenty  years  prior  to  the  death  of 
Henry  III.,  when,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  France.  He  always  maintained  a  dignity  becoming 
his  high  rank,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  courteous  and  affiibk, 
indulged  in  the  ease  and  familiarity  of  private  friendship,  and 
reposed  with  confidence  in  the  attachment  and  counsel  of  those 
who  were  deemed  wortliy  of  his  particular  esteem  and  r^[ard. 
He  had  failings,  especially  in  the  conjugal  relation,  which  it 
would  be  desirable,  were  it  possible,  to  cast  into  oblivion.  They 
not  only  injured  his  moral  character,  and  disturbed  his  domestic 
peace,  but  frequendy  disordered  and  marred  his  public  and  poli- 
tical .prosperity. 

Henry's  protestant  subjects  were  a  minority,  and  of  inferior 
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weight  in  the  affidrs  of  state.  To  have  received  the  crown  from 
their  hands  might  have  been  most  agreeable  to  him,  but  it  was 
impracticable ;  the  very  attempt  would  jiave  alienated  the  catho- 
lics from  him,  who  were,  undoubtedly,  by  far  the*most  numerous 
and  powerful  party  in  the  kingdom.  Among  the  Huguenots, 
^^as  De  Plessis  Momay,  one  of  the  most  able  and  upright  men, 
considered  in  either  a  civil  or  military  character.  Rosny,  duke 
of  Sully,  was  a  decided  protestant,  an  affectionate  friend,  and  a 
faithful  and  active  servant.  These  and  others  of  the  protestant 
party,  whom  Henry  would  have  cordially  preferred  as  his  minis- 
ters, were  long  subjected  to  much  apparent  n^lect,  and  were 
consulted  and  honoured  in  private  only,  and  that  to  prevent  the 
jealousy  and  other  dangerous  consequences  which  an  open  friend- 
ship and  avowed  confidence  in  them  might  have  produced  among 
the  catholics. 

But  a  short  time  had  elapsed  before  the  king  found  himself  so 
encompassed  with  difficulties,  that  to  propel  the  wheels  of  govern- 
ment he  ibund  himself  called  upon  to  renounce  Calvinism  and 
embrace  the  catholic  faith.  The  situation  was  a  very  trying  one ; 
it  seemed  as  if  he  must  either  relinquish  his  religious  profession, 
or  the  crown  of  France.  He  felt  strongly  the  shock  of  a  proposal 
to  abandon  that  religion  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  of 
which  his  conscience  entirely  approved,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
embrace  a  religion  which  his  reason  and  habits  rejected;  but  he 
was  a  protestant,  and  as  such  excommunicated  by  the  pope.  He 
requested  a  delay  of  six  months  from  the  catholic  deputation 
which  waited  on  him,  and  feeling  himself  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties, he  ultimately  acceded  to  the  propositions  which  were 
made  to  him — ^namely,  that  he  should  restore  and  maintain  the 
catholic  religion  where  it  had  been  proscribed,  and  put  the  clergy 
again  in  possession  of  their  benefices. 

The  articles  which  tlie  pope  required  him  to  engage,  and  swear 
to  observe,  in  order  to  his  absolution  on  becoming  a  catholic, 
furnish  us  with  a  general  outline  of  the  spirit  of  Catholicism  and 
of  popery  at  this  time  in  France.  ^^  That  he  should  be  subject 
to  the  authority  and  mandates  of  the  holy  see  and  the  catholic 
church.  That  he  should  abjure  Calvinism  and  all  other  heresies, 
and  solemnly  profess  the  true  faith ;  that  he  should  restore  the 
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exercise  of  the  catholic  religion  in  Bearn,  and  nominate  bishops, 
with  suitable  livings  therein,  without  delay;  that  be  shovild 
endeavour  to  rescue  the  prince  of  Cond6  from  the  influence  of 
heretics,  and  place  him  so  as  that  he  might  be  instructed  and 
edified  in  the  catholic  religion;  that  the  concordats  shall  be 
henceforth  duly  observed ;  that  no  heretical  person  shall  be  nomi- 
nated to  any  catholic  benefice ;  that  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Trent  shall  be  published  and  observed ;  that  ecclesiastics  shall  be 
relieved  from  all  oppression,  and  defended  against  all  iniquitous 
and  violent  usurpations ;  that  the  king  shall  so  conduct  himself, 
and  especially  in  conferring  oflkes  and  honours,  as  to  shew  that 
he  uniformly  esteems  catholics  and  confides  in  them  in  pre- 
ference  to  others ;  that  he  shall  say  the  chapelet  of  Notre  Dame 
every  day,  the  litanies  on  Wednesday,  the  rosary  of  Notre  Dame 
on  Saturday,  shall  observe  the  fasts  and  other  institutions  of  the 
church,  hear  mass  everyday,  and  high  mass  on  festival  days; 
that  he  shall  make  confession,  and  communicate  in  public  four 
times,  at  least,  every  yefir."  These  articles  Henry  did  generally 
observe;  but  some  of  them,  as  that  relating  to  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  he  xeasonably  evaded,  because  they  required  of 
him  what  belonged  rather  to  the  authority  of  the  church  and  the 
will  of  the  nation  than  to  the  king. 

It  is  recorded,  as  a  proof  of  the  superior  superstition  and 
perhaps  levity  of  the  French  to  the  Spaniards,  that  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1600,  (the  year  of  jubilee,)  not  less  than  three  hundred 
thousand  French  men  and  women  went  to  Rome  to  procure  in- 
dulgences, whUeonly  about  six  hundred  Spaniards  went  on  the 
same  pilgrimage  during  that  period.  It  ou^t  also  to  be  ascribed 
to  a  spirit  of  greater  activity,  enterprise,  and  wealth,  in  the  one 
nation  than  in  the  other. 

A  pamphlet  published  by  the  Huguenots  in  the  year  1597 — 
which  excited  the  king's  attention,  drew  him  to  visit  them  in 
the  southern  provinces,  and  at  last  probably  produced  the  edict 
of  Nantes  in  the  following  year--'«Bumerates  many  of  their 
grievances ;  that  their  liberty  of  omscience  was  greatly  abridged 
by  the  enmity  of  the  catholics,  amoi^  whom  they  lived  even 
since  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  that  the  garrison  of  their  cautionary 
towns  was  reduced,  and  the  soldiers  who  remained  were  ill  paid. 
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while  those  of  the  league  felt  no  deficiency ;  that  some  of  their 
cautionary  towns  had  been  demolished  or  taken  from  them ;  that 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  formerly  allowed,  had  been  pro- 
hibited in  other  places,  and  particularly  in  the  cities  of  the 
league;  that  their  former  seal  and  exertions  for  the  king  and 
goTemment,  both  during  the  late  and  present  reign,  had  been  ill 
requited ;  that  they  had  been  punished  for  singing  psalms  in  their 
public  worship,  and  even  in  their  families;  that,  when  condemned 
to  death,  they  were  prohibited  from  enjoying  the  consolations 
which  they  might  have  received  from  the  attendance  of  their  own 
ministers  and  the  exercise  of  religion ;  that  they  were  compelled  in 
many  places  to  do  homage  to  the  cross  and  to  relics  of  saints,  to 
assist  in  ritual  processions,  to  contribute  to  the  building  of  catholic 
churches,  and  sometimes  even  to  hear  mass ;  that  in  some  places 
their  children,  as  soon  they  were  born,  were  taken  from  them  by 
violence,  and  baptized  as  catholics;  that  catholic  tutors  and  cura- 
tors were  appointed  to  the  orphans  of  parents  who  had  died  in  the 
fiuth  of  the  reformed  church ;  that  they  were  not  more  secure  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  than  of  their  religious  privileges;  they 
were  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  education,  which  the  edicts  of 
different  kings  had  granted  them,  in  universities  and  colleges ;  that 
recent  settlers  of  their  religion,  within  the  government  of  Lyonnois, 
were  not  only  disturbed,  but  ordered  to  remove ;  that  they  were 
excluded  from  all  public  o£Sces  and  honours ;  that  they  were  in 
some  cases  rejected  as  witnesses ;  that  they  were  abused  and  reviled 
openly  in  the  very  courts  of  justice ;  that  when  some  of  their 
number  were  maliciously  murdered,  they  were  denied  the  means  of 
inquiry,  of  trial,  and  redress ;  and  finally,  that  in  some  places  th^ 
were  not  allowed  decently  to  bury  their  dead. 

*<  When  Sire,"  they  conclude,  <<  shall  we  begin  to  experience 
the  happy  effects  of  your  favour?  It  is  eight  years  since  the 
commencement  of  your  reign ;  who  would  have  thought  that  in 
eight  years  we  should  have  reaped  no  advantage  from  your 
government?  that  we,  your  ancient  friends  and  servants,  should 
rather  suffer  more  oppression  under  you  than  your  predecessor? 
You  have  often  and  long  witnessed  our  attachment  to  you, 
and  our  zeal  for  your  service ;  relieve  us,  then,  we  pray  you,  firom 
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these  persecutions  and  cruelties,  and  grant  us  an  edict  for  our 
protection  and  peace." 

Moved  by  such  representations  and  entreaties,  the  king  directed 
Schomberg,  De  Thou,  Jeannin,  Calignon,  &Cm  ^  draw  up  the 
edict  of  Nantes.  Chamier,  however,  a  reformed  minister,  is  said 
to  have  chiefly  framed  it.  It  was  approved,  signed,  and  sealed  at 
Nantes,  on  the  dOth  of  April,  159&  Much  opposition  was  given 
to  it,  and  particularly  by  the  parliament  of  Paris.  Some  of  the 
objections  Henry  judged  so  important  as  to  obviate  them,  and 
then  personally  insisted  on  the  registration  of  the  edict.  "  Having 
made  the  edict,"  said  he,  addressing  the  parliament,  <<  I  will  have 
it  observed;  my  will  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  reason.  I  am  king; 
I  speak  to  you  as  such,  and  will  be  obeyed."  It  was  roistered 
on  the  25th  February,  1599,  and  continued  nominally,  for  it  was 
never  strictly  observed  to  regulate  the  privileges  of  the  reformed 
church,  and  the  conduct  of  the  government  towards  it,  for  nearly 
a  hundred  years,  when  it  was  revoked  by  Louis  XIV.  But  it 
was  often  violated  by  the  catholics,  and  the  privileges  granted  by 
it  were  greatly  abridged  in  the  subsequent  reign,  and  particularly 
during  the  administration  of  cardinal  de  Richelieu.  It  ordained 
an  oblivion  and  amnesty  of  all  that  was  past;  the  re-establishment 
of  the  catholic  religion  and  worship  in  those  places  where  it  had 
been  interrupted ;  and  the  restoration  of  its  churches,  houses,  and 
revenues ;  the  quiet  and  undisturbed  residence  of  the  Huguenots 
or  reformed  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  not  specially  prohibited. 
It  allowed  those  who  enjoyed  iuSlJirf  ffhatibertf  or  high  juris- 
diction, to  have  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  for  themselves, 
their  families,  subjects,  and  others  who  might  desire  to  join  them. 

They  who  have  such  high  jurisdiction  shall  be  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  only  for  their  &milies  and  a  few  strangers 
who  may  occasionally  visit  them,  provided  their  houses  are  not 
situated  in  cities,  towns,  or  villages  belonging  to  catholics ;  but 
the  said  religicm  shall  be  freely  exercised  wherever  it  was  allowed 
by  former  edicts  in  the  suburbs  of  cities,  or  if  they  are  archiepis- 
oopal  or  episcopal  cities,  tlien  only  in  the  adjacent  burghs  or 
villages.  No  exercise  of  the  said  religion  shall  be  performed 
within  the  limits  of  the  court,  of  the  royal  demesnes,  nor  withb 
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five  leagues  of  the  city  of  Paris;  yet  they  who  are  resident  in 
these  prohibited  places  shall  not  have  their  houses  examined  and 
disturbed,  nor  shall  they  be  constrained  to  do  anything  against 
the  dictates  of  their  consciences.  Said  religion  shall  not  be 
publicly  observed  in  the  armies,  excepting  in  the  quarters  of 
those  oflBcers  who  profess  it.  The  reformed  shall  have  their 
houses  and  places  of  worship  restored  which  belonged  to  them ; 
they  may  build  places  of  worship  wherever  public  worship  is 
allowed  them ;  all  preachers,  readers,  and  other  public  speakers, 
are  prohibited  from  uttering  anything  of  a  seditious  nature ;  both 
catholics  and  the  reformed  are  prohibited  from  taking  forcibly  the 
children  of  one  another,  in  order  to  baptize  or  to  proselyte  them; 
the  reformed  are  declared  bound  to  observe  the  festivals  of  the 
catholic  church,  so  far  as  not  to  open  their  shops,  nor  to  work 
publicly  during  their  celebration;  they  are  prohibited  from 
printing  or  selling  books  on  the  subject  of  their  religion,  ex- 
cepting in  the  cities  and  places  where  its  free  exercise  is  allowed ; 
there  shall  be  no  difference,  on  account  of  religion,  in 
the  mode  of  receiving  scholars  into  universities,  colleges,  or 
schools,  or  of  the  sick  and  poor  into  hospitals;  the  reformed  shall 
observe  the  catholic  laws  relative  to  degrees  of  consanguinity  in 
contracting  marriages ;  on  assuming  any  place  or  office  they  shall 
not  be  required  to  use  any  ceremony,  nor  swear  in  any  mode 
contrary  to  their  religion ;  they  shall  pay  the  legal  and  customary 
tithes,  as  due  to  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  catholic  church ;  they  shall 
be  capable  of  holding  any  office  or  place,  royal,  political,  municipal, 
or  territorial,  and  be  admitted  into  the  king's  council  equally  as 
catholics;  they  shall  have  suitable  grounds  appropriated  to  them, 
wherever  they  reside,  for  the  burial  of  their  dead,  and  those  places 
which  formerly  belonged  to  them  shall  be  restored  ;  for  the#more 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  a  chamber  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris  shall  be  constituted,  and  a  president  and  sixteen 
counsellors,  to  be  called  the  chamber  of  the  edict ;  one  of  these 
counsellors  shall  be  of  the  said  religion,  besides  other  five,  who 
shall  be  admitted  counsellors  of  the  chambers  of  inquest ;  a  similar 
chamber,  and  similar  arrangements,  shall  be  formed  in  the  other 
parliaments  of  the  kingdom ;  the  proportion,  however,  of  the 
reformed  to  be  considerably  greater  in  the  chambers  of  Bourdeaux, 
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Grenoble,  or  Dauphin^ ;  various  other  privil^es  are  granted  them 
in  these  courts;  all  sentences  passed  heretoibreagunst  die  refermed, 
on  aooouot  of  their  religion  or  of  things  connected  with  it,  shall  be 
revoked ;  executions  shall  cease,  the  memory  of  them  shall  be  ex- 
punged ftx>m  the  public  records;  persons  and  properties  shall 
return  to  the  same  state  as  before  such  sentences  were  pro- 
nounced ;  children  of  the  reformed,  who  had  fled  the  kingdom, 
to  be  replaced  in  all  the  just  property  and  privileges  of  their 
parents ;  prisoners  made  on  account  of  the  late  troubles  to  be 
liberated ;  arrears  of  taxes,  &c.  to  be  remitted,  and  all  hostile  and 
treasonable  acts  to  be  forgotten ;  none  to  be  prosecuted  but  for 
personal  crimes,  committed  for  selfish  or  private  ends;  all  lords, 
knights,  gentlemen,  clergy,  and  others,  of  every  rank,  shall  be 
immediately  and  effectually  restored  to  their  lands,  titles,  and 
other  property  and  privil^es,  notwithstanding  judgments  pro- 
nounced against  them  on  account  of  the  troubles  and  disorders 
of  the  times ;  all  preceding  edicts,  letters,  and  declarations  con- 
trary  to  this  edict,  to  be  null  and  of  no  effect ;  and  all  judges, 
magistrates,  and  principal  inhabitants,  to  swear  to  the  observance 
of  this  edict. 

Fifty-six  articles  were  published  and  registered  at  Nantes, 
30th  April,  and  2nd  May,  1598,  in  explanation  of  some  of  the 
articles  of  the  edict,  enlarging  the  privileges  of  the  reformed  in 
some  places,  and  restricting  them  in  others,  which  it  is  declared 
his  majesty  requires  to  be  as  strictly  observed  as  the  edict  itself. 

Such  was  the  establishment  of  the  reformed  church  in  France 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  did  not  give  full 
satisfaction  to  either  catholics  or  Huguenots,  but  it  produced 
order  and  peace.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  however,  between 
such  parties,  the  one  so  zealous  and  intolerant,  and  the  other  so 
rigid  in  their  tenets  and  jealous  of  then-  rights,  that  they  would 
continue  long  tranquil.  In  a  few  years  the  reformed  complained 
that  the  Jesuits  preached  in  their  cautionary  towns;  that  the 
garrisons  of  these  towns  did  not  receive  their  pay;  that  the 
catholics  persisted  in  taking  their  children  from  parents  un- 
willing to  educate  them  in  the  Roman  religion ;  that  they  even 
dug  up  their  dead  and  insulted  them;  that  some  Huguenots 
were  deprived  of  the  offices  which  they  held,  and  others  refused 
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justice  in  the  public  courts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reformed 
counteQanced  the  Beamese,  who  attempted  a  union  with  them 
10  imposition  to  the  plans  of  government  to  restore  the  establish- 
ment of  Catholicism,  after  that  country  had  been  fifty  years  in  a 
state  of  religious  reformation.  They  convened  the  assembly  of 
Rochelle  without  leave  of  the  king,  or  asking  it,  24th  December, 
1620,  contrary  to  the  82nd  article  of  the  edict,  and  other  special 
declarations.  The  assembly  itself  was  under  the  influence  of 
selfish  and  imprudent  men,  who  were  regardless  of  the  true 
interests  of  the  church,  and  of  the  consequences  of  provoking  the 
king  and  hb  minister.  They  proceeded  so  far  in  their  political 
enthusiasm,  contrary  to  the  sound  advice  of  some  of  their  best 
friends,  as  to  form  the  project  of  an  independent  republic,  and 
actually  took  some  active  steps  in  order  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
They  prc^osed  to  divide  the  whole  reformed  churches  of  France 
into  nine  circles  or  districts,  with  each  a  military  general  over  it, 
all  subordinate  to  the  assembly,  which  was  to  be  permanent  at 
Rochelle.  They  a[qx>inted  a  common  seal,  <<  ibr  Christ,  and 
for  the  king,''  which  seemed  to  imply  that  they  did  not  intend 
altogether  to  reject  his  supremacy.  But  at  the  same  time  they 
g^ve  orders  for  seizing  the  king's  money  and  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues,  wherever  they  were  aUe. 

The  court  now  considered  it  high  time  to  proceed  against 
them  as  rebels,  and  the  king,  Lous  XIII.,  a.d.  1621,  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  marched  into  Poitou.  The  cautionary  towns 
generally  opened  their  gates,  and  the  reformed  felt  their  weakness 
befinre  the  active  power  of  the  government.  The  unsuccessful 
si^  of  Montauhan,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  pressure  of 
some  political  relations,  disposed  the  government  to  moderation ; 
and  a  negotiation  was  carried  on  for  some  time,  which  issued  at 
last  in  a  treaty  of  peace.  By  that  treaty  a  general  amnesty  was 
publisjied*  and  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  renewed. 

But  the  king  had  scarcely  returned  to  Paris,  when  a  new 
representation  of  violations  of  the  edict  and  treaty  was  addressed 
to  him.  Soft  answers  were  given,  but  little  redress  was  offered. 
The  reformed  shewed  their  dissatis&ction,  and  the  court  its 
resentment. 

Several  decrees  of  the  council  w^e  passed,  excluding  them 
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from  oflkes  and  dignities,  and  abridging  their  libertifls.  A  new 
war  broke  out^  and  a  new  treaty  was  concluded,  6th  Febmarj, 
1626.  But  the  cardbal  Richelieu  was  convinced  that  either  th^ 
must  be  admitted  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  unlimited  liber^,  and 
of  all  theprivilq^  of  the  state,  uncontrolled  by  catholics,  and 
even  at  the  hazard  of  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  catholic 
fiiith,  or  that  they  must  be  totally  subdued,  and  he  fH'eferred  the 
latter.  He  turned  the  whole  power  of  France  against  them, 
reduced  Hochelle,  and  their  other  cautionary  towns  and  strong 
holds,  and  totally  disarmed  them.  There  he  paused,  leaving 
diem  still  in  possession  of  considerable  privileges,  both  civil  and 
religious,  which  they  enjoyed  until  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  2drd  October,  1685. 

As  soon  as  Louis  was  at  peace  with  foreign  powers,  he  resumed 
his  zeal  against  the  Calvinists.  He  is  said  to  have  been  ui^ged  to 
proceed  against  them,  not  only  by  the  catholic  clergy,  but,  whidi 
is  not  very  probable,  by  Madame  Maintenon,  now  in  high  &voiir, 
who  had  been  educated  a  Calvinist,  but  became  a  cathcdic^  and 
very  aealous  to  effect  a  general  conversion.  The  offences  and 
injuries  frequently  received  by  them  from  cathdics  provoked 
them  to  retaliate,  and  furnished  an  occasion  for  the  govemnienl 
to  interpose  and  oppress  them.  In  several  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces their  churches  were  demolished,  and  public  worship  was 
disturbed  or  prevented.  In  their  zeal  to  obey  God  rather  than 
man  they  formed  a  general  union,  resolved  to  assert  their  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  to  protect  the  exercise  of  their  cdigious  insti- 
tutions by  force.  To  subdue  this  spirit,  companies  of  dragoons 
were  sent  among  them,  and  lodged  in  their  houses  until  they 
should  abjure  their  relq|;ion  and  become  catholics.  3ome  of  them 
were  killed  in  the  act  of  resistance ;  some  of  them  became  catho- 
lics in  order  to  be  freed  from  hardships  which  diey  found  in- 
tolerable. Their  inconsistencies  provoked  the  resentment  and 
increased  the  zeal  of  their  adversaries;  and  at  last  the  king 
determined  to  revoke  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  so  to  deprive  them 
of  their  religious  privileges.  The  season  seemed  favourable. 
There  was  none  of  the  states  of  Europe  that  could  protect  them. 
England  was  weakened  by  its  own  discontents,  which  issued  in 
the  general  revolution.    The  emperor  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
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Turkey.     Spain  had  already  given  sufficient  proofs  of  her  inabi- 
lity to  contend  with   France.     Other  states  were  awed  by  her 
power,  and,  however  willing  to  support  the  Huguenots,  dared 
DOC  to  provoke  so  mighty  and  unrelenting  a  foe  as  Louis  XIV. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  people  themselves  still  amounted  to 
above  1,500,000.    Many  of  them  were  wealthy  merchants,  skilful 
manniactarers,  able  sailors  and  soldiers.     The  violence  exercised 
against  them  provoked  them  to  rebellion  or  to  emigration,  either 
oi  which  was  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  kingdom.     In  all  the 
discussions  which  took  place  there  was  scarcely  any  reference  to 
the  importance  of  religious  toleration  and  liberty.     The  question 
was  merely  whether  such  a  sect  should  exist;  and  whether  the 
power  of  the  king  was  not  now  able  to  subdue  it,  and  extirpate 
the  heresy  ?     The  general  conclusk)n  of  the  catholics  was,  that  it 
would  illustrate  his  piety,  and  consummate  his  glory,  to  accomplish 
that  which  six  of  his  royal  predecessors  had  attempted  in  vain. 
He  is  said  to  have  believed  himself  that  God  had  raised  him  up 
and  prospered  him  for  this  very  thing,  that  he  might  extinguish 
entirely  this  unhallowed  flame,  which  had  often  threatened  to 
consume  the  church.     He  revoked  accordingly  the  edict  given 
at  Nantes,   Ist  April,  a.d.  1599;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
ordered  all  the  churches  of  the  people  pretending  to  be  reformed 
to  be  demolished,  and  prohibited  the  people  themselves  from 
assembling  anywhere  for  the  exercise  of  dieir  religion,  on  pain  of 
imprisonment  and  confiscation  of  goods.    Their  ministers  were 
required  forthwith  either  to  become  catholics,  or  to  depart  out 
of  the  kingdom  within  fifteen  days ;  such  of  them  as  would  sub- 
mit to  conversion  were  offered  exemption  from  taxes,  and  a  pen« 
sion  of  one-third  more  than  the  stipend  which  they  had  received 
from  their  late  congregations,  with  the  remainder  of  a  half  of  that 
pension  to  their  widows  during  their  life  or  widowhood.     Their 
schools  were  ordered  to  be  shut,  and  the  children  of  the  reformed 
were  commanded  to  be  baptized  by  the  parish  catholic  priests, 
under  a  penalty  of  500  livres :  they  were  further  prohibited  from 
going  out  of  the  kingdom ;  the  men  on  pain  of  being  sent  to  the 
gallies,  and  the  women  of  imprisonment.     At  the  same  time  it 
was  declared  that  they  should  not  be  troubled  on  the  subject  of 
their  religion,  if  they  remained  quiet,  and  engaged  in  none  of  its 
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exercises.  At  last,  as  the  completion  of  dieir  misery  and  th^ 
extinction  of  their  hope,  the  edict  of  Nantes,  granted  by  Henry 
IV.,  April  1598,  as  the  charter  of  all  their  civil  and  religious 
privileges,  was  on  the  22nd  October,  1685,  absolutely  repealed. 
The  decree  of  revocation  contained  eleven  articles : 

1.  A  repeal  of  the  whole  edict,  and  of  every  concession  id 
favour  of  the  pretended  reformed ;  and  a  dedaratioo  that  ail 
their  churches  should  be  forthwith  demoliAed. 

2.  A  prohibition  of  any  meeting  for  religious  worship  in  any 
place^  on  any  pretence. 

3.  An  express  interdiction  of  every  kind  of  religioas  exenm 
in  the  houses  or  castles  of  those  among  them  of  high  rank  or 
noble  birth,  on  pain  of  death  and  confiscation  of  property. 

4.  All  their  ministers  were  ordered  to  leave  the  kmgdom  in 
fifteen  days,  unless  they  embraced  the  catholic  rdigion. 

5.  The  ministers  who  would  conform  to  the  catholici^sleBi 
were  prmnised  a  third  more  than  the  stipend  which  th^  received 
from  the  reformed,  with  a  continuation  of  it  to  their  widows  after 
their  death. 

6.  If  they  chose  to  become  advocates  or  doctors  of  law,  it  was 
enacted  that  they  should  be  admitted  to  theser  professiaDs  three 
years  sooner  than  the  time  prescribed  by  law  to  others. 

7.  All  their  schools  were  ordered  to  be  absolutdly  shut  up. 

8.  Their  children  were  ordered  to  be  baptiseed  by  the  corates 
of  the  parish  in  which  the  parents  resided,  on  pain  of  500  litres. 

9.  The  king  of  his  demency  permitted  those  who  had  deserted 
the  kingdom,  if  they  returned  in  four  months,  and  confomed  to 
the  church,  to  recover  all  their  former  privileges  and  property. 

10.  Every  one  attempting  to  leave  the  kingdom  was  con- 
demned to  the  gallies  or  death. 

1 1.  Former  declarations  against  relapses  were  ordered  to  be 
put  in  execution ;  but  all  who  were  not  decided,  or  not  prepared 
to  declare  themselves,  until  it  pleased  (Sod  to  enUg^ten  tbem, 
might  remain  where  they  resided,  continue  their  trades  or  artsi 
and  en)oy  thdr  property  without  being  disturbed,  provided  tfae^ 
refrained  from  all  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  from  eveiy  kind 
of  meeting  on  that  account. 

.    The  number  of  those  supposed  to  have  turned  catholics  about 
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a  month  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict,  was  350  gentlemen  of 
rank*  without  induding  their  familiesi  many  of  whom  refused  to 
conform  with  them ;  fifty-four  ministers,  who  accepted  the  bribe  of 
additional  stipend;  and  near  250  persons  only  of  inferior  rank, 

T*he  consequences  of  this  revocation  were  deplorable.  The 
pec^le  in  many  cities  and  districts  rose  in  defence  of  their 
charches,  their  ministers,  and  religious  privileges.  Their  insur- 
rection provoked  the  government  to  enforce  the  new  regulations, 
and  to  render  them  more  oppressive.  Many  of  them  were  cruelly 
tortured  and  put  to  death ;  many  were  imprisoned,  or  sent  to 
the  gallies;  dragoons  were  quartered  iu  the  houses  of  those  who 
persisted  in  the  iaith  and  profession  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines, 
who  insulted  and  pillaged  them,  in  order  to  force  them  to  change 
their  rdigion.  Great  numbers  stole  away  secretly  and  emigrated 
into  foreign  countries.  In  some  districts,  through  the  lenity  and 
mild  temper  of  the  governors,  as  the  duke  of  Noailles,  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  the  measures  of  the  court  were  executed  with  all  the 
moderation  possible,  and  the  people  were  of  course  more  quiet. 
But  the  catholics  were  either  jealous  of  their  prosperity,  and 
studied  to  blast  it  by  provoking  them  to  resbtanoe,  representing 
them  as  the  enemies  of  order  and  government,  or  they  were 
zealous  to  convert  them  to  their  faith,  and  hoped  to  compel  them 
to  it  by  oppression.  Their  situation  was  truly  deplorable,  and 
yet  it  is  wonderful  that  so  many  remained  in  circumstances  so 
dreadful,  as  still  in  the  next  reign  to  excite  the  attention  of  tlie 
government,  and  even  to  this  day  to  form  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  die  peculation  of  France.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
diMibt  that  it  greatly  diminished  the  strength  and  resources  of  the 
kingdom.  A  milUon  of  people  emigrated  into  other  countries, 
and  carried  with  them  two  hundred  millions  of  money,  besides 
their  skill  iaarts  atid  manufactures. 

Many  of  them  retired  into  Holland,  where  William,  prkice  of 
Orange,  declared  hunself  their  friend  and  protector.  He  granted 
diem  important  privileges;  setded  pensions  on  their  ministers, 
and  procured  100,000  florins  a  year  from  the  states  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  military  corps,  fbrmed  of  such  of  them  as  were 
oflkers  and  soldiers.     He  had  begun  to  aspire  afber  the  throne  of 
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England,  and  considered  the  formation  of  this  corps  as  one  of 
those  means  which  he  was  providing  to  promote  this  design. 

Tie  decree  was  enforced  with  great  rigour,  informers  were 
hired,  and  the  very  soldiers  were  rewarded  for  their  cruel^. 
They  were  quartered  on  the  nonconformists ;  they  hunted  those 
who  deserted  their  houses  like  wild  beasts,  whom  they  caught 
and  murdered;  they  plundered  their  property,  burnt  their 
houses,  and  treated  their  women  with  every  species  of  indignity. 
The  passions  and  excesses  of  men  and  nations  happily  spend 
themselves,  and  at  last  subside  with  the  progress  of  time.  The 
reformed  were  subdued  and  silenced ;  they  seemed  to  require  no 
more  compulsion,  and  the  military  forces  were  gradually  with- 
drawn. The  flame  was  smothered,  but  the  embers  remained. 
When  they  had  recovered  their  strength  and  broke  out  anew  in 
the  subsequent  reign,  new  restraints  were  imposed.  Similar 
cruelties  as  before  were  employed  to  suppress  the  Calvinisdc 
doctrines  and  worship,  and  all  that  was  deemed  heresy;  and 
particularly  in  consequence  of  the  edict  of  Louis  XV.,  May  14th, 
1724.  But  they  were  all  ineffectual.  The  reformed  Calvinistic 
and  Lutheran  churches  not  only  endured  these  persecutions,  and 
survived  the  revolution,  but  are  now  said  to  be  probably  more 
numerous  and  flourishing  than  they  ever  were  since  their  com- 
mencement. 

I  shall  close  the  present  lecture  with  an  extract  from  <<  A  Short 
Account  of  die  Complaints  and  Cruel  Persecutions  of  the  Ph>- 
testants  in  France,'*  drawn  up  by  one  who  was  a  spectator  of  the 
horrid  drama,  the  amiable  John  Claude,  minister  of  Charenton, 
published  in  French,  in  the  year  1686.  Speaking  of  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  Mr.  Claude  thus  remarks  upon  it :  <^This 
was  effectually  brought  about  some  months  after,  and  executed  in  a 
manner  so  terrible  and  so  outrageous,  that  as  we  said  in  the  ban- 
ning, there  are  few  in  Europe,  how  distant  soever  from  the  noise  of 
the  public  occurrences,  who  have  not  heard  the  report  of  it;  but 
it  is  certain  the  circumstances  are  not  known  to  all,  and  therefore 
we  shall  give  an  account  of  them  in  a  few  words,  were  it  but  to 
stop  or  silence  the  imprudence  of  such  as  are  not  asliamed  to 
publish,  that  no  violences  have  been  conunitted  in  France,  and 
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that  all  the  conversions  there  have  been  made  with  the  free  and 
full  consent  of  the  parties. 

<*  They  forthwith  took  the  method  of  quartering  soldiers  in  all 
the  provinces  almost  at  one  and  the  same  time,  which  were  chiefly 
dragoons,  that  are  generally  the  basest  troops  of  the  kingdom, 
fellows  that  will  stick  at  nothing.  Terror  and  dread  marched 
before  them ;  and,  as  it  was  concerted,  all  France  was  in  an  instant 
filled  with  this  news,  that  the  king  would  no  longer  suffer  any 
Huguenots  in  his  kingdom ;  and  that  they  must  resolve  to  change 
their  religion,  nothing  being  able  to  prevent  it. 

<<  They  began  with  the  province  of  Beam,  where  the  dragoons 
did  their  first  executions,  which  were  followed  soon  after  in  the 
higher  and  lower  Guienne,  Xaintonge,  Aunix,  Poitou,  the  upper 
Languedoc,  Vivarets,  and  Dauphin6 ;  after  which  they  came  to 
the  Lioneois,  the  Cevennes,  the  lower  Languedoc,  Provence,  the 
Valleys,  and  the  country  of  Gex ;  afterwards  they  fell  upon  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom,  Normandy,  Burgundy,  the  Nivernois,  and 
Berry ;  the  countries  also  of  Orleans,  Touraine,  Anjou,  Brittany, 
Champagne,  Picardy,  and  the  Isle  of  France,  even  extending  to 
Paris  itself,  which  have  all  undergone  the  same  fate.     The  first 
thing  the  intendants  were  ordered  to  do,  was  to  summon  the 
cities  and  commonalties.    They  assembled  the  inhabitants  thereof 
who  professed  the  reformed  religion,  and  told  them  it  was  the 
king's  pleasure  they  should,  without  delay,  turn  catholics,  which 
if  they  would  not  do  freely,  they  should  be  made  to  do  it  by 
force.    The  poor  people,  surprised  with  such  a  declaration,  made 
answer,  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  estates  and  lives  to  the 
king,  but  their  consciences  being  God's,  they  could  not  in  that 
manner  dispose  of  them. 

<*  There  needed  no  more  to  make  them  immediately  bring  the 
dragoons,  which  were  not  far  oiF.  The  troop  immediately  seized 
on  the  avenues  and  gates  of  the  cities ;  they  placed  guards  in  all 
the  passages,  and  often  entered  with  sword  in  hand,  crying,  <  Die, 
or  be  catholics.'  They  were  quartered  at  discretion  on  the  re- 
formed, with  a  strict  charge  that  none  should  depart  out  of  their 
houses,  nor  conceal  any  of  their  goods  or  effects,  on  pain  of  great 
penalties,  yea,  even  on  the  catholics,  when  such  were  known  either 
to  receive  or  assist  them  in  any  manner.     They  began  with  con- 
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suming  all  the  provigions  the  bouse  afiR>rded»  and  robbing  them 
of  all  their  money,  rings,  and  jewels ;  and,  in  fine,  filching  them 
of  whatsoever  was  most  valuable.  After  this,  they  distrained  the 
household  goods,  inviting  not  only  the  catholics  of  the  place,  but 
also  those  of  the  neighbooring  cities  and  towns,  to  come  and  buy 
the  said  goods,  and  whatever  else  would  yield  money.  After- 
wards they  fell  on  their  persons,  and  there  was  no  wickedness  or 
horror  which  fliey  did  not  put  in  practice  to  force  them  to  diange 
their  religion. 

**  Amidst  a  thousand  hideous  lamentations  and  horrid  bias* 
phemies,  they  hung  men  and  women  by  the  hair  of  their  heads,  or 
by  the  feet,  to  the  roofs  of  the  chambers ;  or  to  the  racks  in  the 
chimneys,  and  there  smoked  them  with  whisps  of  wet  hay,  till  th^ 
were  no  longer  able  to  bear  it ;  and  when  they  took  them  down, 
if  they  would  not  sign,  they  hung  them  up  immediately  again. 
They  plucked  off  the  hair  of  their  heads  and  beards  with  pincers^ 
till  diey  left  none  remaining. 

<<  They  threw  them  on  great  fires  kindled  on  purpose,  and 
pulled  them  not  out  till  they  were  half  roasted.  They  tied  ropes 
under  their  arms,  and  plunged  them,  again  and  again,  in  wells,fin>m 
whence  they  would  not  take  them  up,  till  they  had  promised  to 
renounce  their  religion.  They  bound  them  as  they  do  criminals, 
put  to  the  rack,  and  in  this  posture,  with  a  funnel  they  poured 
wine  down  their  throats,  till  the  fumes  of  it  depriving  them  of 
their  reason,  they  were  made  to  say  they  were  catholics.  They 
stript  them  naked,  and  after  having  offered  them  a  thousand  in* 
dignities,  they  stuck  them  with  pins  from  top  to  bottom.  They 
lanced  them  with  pen-knives,  and  sometimes  with  red-hot  pincers 
took  them  by  the  nose,  and  so  dragged  them  about  the  nxmi  till 
they  promised  to  turn  catholics,  or  till  the  cries  of  these  poor 
wretches,  that  in  this  condition  called  on  God  for  assistance,  con* 
strained  them  to  let  them  go.  They  bastinadoed  them  most 
cruelly,  and  then  dragged  them  thus  bruised  to  the  churches, 
where  this  forced  appearance  of  theirs  was  accounted  alguration ; 
they  kept  them  from  sleeping  seven  or  eight  days  together,  fay 
relieving  one  another,  that  they  might  watch  them  night  and  day, 
and  keep  them  still  waking;  they  sometimes  threw  buckets  of 
water  in  their  faces ;  they  tormented  them  a  thousand  ways,  and 
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held  over  their  heads  kettles  turned  downwards,  whereon  they 
made  a  coatinual  din,  till  the  poor  creatures  had  even  lost  their 
senses.  If  at  any  time  they  found  any  sick  persons,  either  men 
or  women,  that  kept  their  beds,  widi  fevers  or  other  diseases,  they 
bad  tbe  cruelty  to  bring  a  number  of  drums  to  beat  an  alarm 
about  them  for  whole  weeks.  It  has  in  some  places  happened 
that  they  have  tied  fiithers  and  husbands  to  the  bed-posts,  while 
before  their  eyes  they  ravished  their  wives  and  daughters,  without 
even  being  brought  to  condign  punishment  for  it.  They  plucked 
off  the  nails  from  the  hands  and  toes  of  some,  which  was  not  to 
be  endured  without  intolerable  torment;  they  blew  botli  men 
and  women  up  with  bellows,  even  till  they  were  ready  to  burst. 

^*  I^  after  these  horrible  usages,  there  were  yet  any  that  refused 
to  turn  catholics,  they  imprisoned  them ;  and  for  this  purpose 
chose  dungeons  the  most  dark  and  noisome,  in  which  they  exer- 
cised on  them  aU  sorts  of  inhumanity.  In  the  meantime,  they 
demolished  their  houses,  desolated  their  lands,  cut  down  their 
woods,  and  seized  their  wives  and  children,  to  imprison  them  in 
monasteries.  When  the  soldiers  had  devoured  and  consumed  all 
that  was  in  a  house,  the  royal  farmers  furnished  them  with  sub* 
stance,  and  to  reimburse  themselves,  sold,  by  authority  of  justice, 
the  estates  to  such  gentlemen,  and  put  themselves  in  possession 
thereof.  If  some,  to  secure  their  consciences  and  escape  the 
tyranny  of  these  merciless  men,  endeavoured  to  save  themselves 
by  flight,  they  were  pursued  and  hunted  in  the  fields  and  woods, 
and  shot  at  like  wild  beasts ;  in  order  to  which,  the  provosts 
patrolled  upon  the  highways,  and  the  magbtrates  of  towns  had 
orders  to  stop  all  of  them  without  exception,  and  bring  them 
back  to  the  places  from  whence  they  fled — ^they  used  them  like 
prisoners  of  war. 

*^  But  we  must  not  fancy  that  this  storm  fell  only  on  the  common 
sort;  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  best  quality  were  not 
exempted  from  it.  They  had  soldiers  quartered  upon  them  in 
the  same  manner,  and  were  treated  with  the  very  same  fury  as 
citizens  and  peasants  were.  They  plundered  their  houses,  wasted 
their  goods,  razed  their  castles,  cut  down  their  woods,  forced 
away  their  children,  and  their  very  persons  were  exposed  to  the 
insolence  and  barbarity  of  tlie  dragoons,  no  less  than  others. 
They  spared  neither  sex,  nor  age,  nor  quality ;  and  wherever 
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fiiey  found  any  anwiOingnefis  to  obey  the  oonmuaid  of  dnngiBg 
their  religion,  they  pmctifled  the  same  violent  meaaiRs.  There 
were  still  remaining  some  officers  belonging  to  the  parliamenls 
who  underwent  the  same  fate,  after  having  been  fiist  deprived 
of  their  offices,  nay,  even  the  military  officers  who  were  acUuIlj 
in  service,  were  ordered  to  quit  their  post  and  quarters,  and 
repair  immediately  to  their  houses,  there  to  suffer  the  like  starm; 
if  to  avoid  it,  they  would  not  become  catholics.  Many  gendemen 
and  other  persons  of  quality,  and  many  ladies  of  advimced  age, 
and  of  ancient  families,  seeing  all  these  outrages,  hoped  to. find 
some  retreat  in  Paris,  or  at  court ;  never  imagining  the  dragoons 
would  come  to  seek  them  out  so  near  the  king's  presence.  But 
this  hope  was  no  less  vain  than  all  the  rest,  for  immediately 
there  was  a  decree  of  council,  which  commanded  them  to  leave 
Paris  and  the  court  within  a  few  days,  and  to  return  withoat 
delay  to  their  own  houses  with  a  prohibition  to  all  pennos  lo 
entertain  or  lodge  them  in  their  houses.  Some  having  attempled 
to  petition  the  king,  complaining  of  these  cruel  usages^  and 
humbly  beseeching  his  majesty  to  stop  the  course  of  them,  could 
obtain  no  other  answer  than  that  of  being  sent  to  the  Bastiik, 
where  they  suffiered  die  same  persecutions." 

On  this  horrid  tragedy,  the  virtuous  Claude  has  the  fidlowing 
just  remarks,  with  which  I  close  the  present  lecture : — 

<<  Can  anybody  but  confess,  that  if  the  enemies  of  France  had 
undertaken  to  discredit  the  conduct  of  its  kings  and  render  them 
odious  to  the  world,  they  could  not  have  taken  a  more  snocesrfBl 
course.  For  look  at  the  circumstances  of  the  case :  Henry  the 
Great  gives  this  edict  to  the  protestants  with  the  greatest  so- 
lemnity imaginable ;  he  gives  it  to  them  as  a  recompence  of  their 
services;  he  promises  solemnly  to  observe  it,  and,  as  if  this  was 
not  enough,  he  binds  it  on  the  whole  kingdom  by  an  oadi ;  be 
executes  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  they  peaoeaUjr 
enjoy  it  to  the  end  of  his  reign ;  yet  all  this  is  but  a  mere 
snare,  for  they  are  to  be  dragooned  at  a  proper  time ;  but  beii^ 
himself  surprbed  by  death  he  could  not  do  it,  but  leaves  it  in 
charge  to  his  son,  Louis  XIII. 

'<  Louis  XIIL  ascends  the  throne,  issues  out  his  dedaration 
immediately,  that  he  acknowledges  the  edict  of  Nantes  as  per- 
petual and  irrevocable,  and  such  as  needed  not  any  confirmation ; 
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and  that  he  would  religiously  observe  every  article  of  it,  aad 
therefore  sends  commissioners  aopordingly  to  see  it  actuaUy  put 
in  execution.  When  he  took  up  hrmsy  he  protested  that  he  had 
no  design  to  touch  the  subject  of  religion;  and  in  truth  he  per- 
mitted the  full  liberty  of  it,  even  in  those  very  towns  he  took  by 
assault.  He  gives,  after  this,  his  edict  of  Nismes  as  the  edict  of 
a  triumphant  prince,  declaring,  nevertheless,  that  his  intention 
therein  was,  that  the  edict  of  Nantes  should  be  inviolably  kept, 
and  accordingly  he  kept  it  himself  to  his  dying  day.  But  this 
is  only  intended,  forsooth,  to  lull  the  protestants  to  sleep  till  a 
&vanrable  occasion  to  destroy  them  should  present  itself. 

'<  Louis  XIV.,  at  his  coming  to  the  crown,  ccmfirms  the  edict, 
and  dedares  that  he  will  maintain  the  reformed  in  all  their 
privileges;  he  afterwards  confirms,  in  another  declaration,  how 
highly  he  is  satisfied  with  their  services,  and  testifies  his  design 
of  establishing  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights ;  but  this,  it 
seems,  is  only  a  mere  amusement,  and  an  artifice  to  entrap  them 
tlie  better,  so  to  colour  over  the  project  of  ruining  them  at  a 
convenient  time !  What  a  character  now  of  the  most  Christian 
kings  will  this  give  to  the  enemies  of  France^  and  to  all  foreign 
nations  ?  And  what  confidence  can  they  imagine  will  be  hence- 
fiyrth  put  in  any  of  their  promises  and  treaties  ?  For  if  they  deal 
thus  with  their  own  subjects,  and  caress  them  only  to  ruin  them, 
what  can  strangers  expect?" 

In  fine,  after  perusing  this  lecture,  and  the  blood  of  the  reader 
shall  have  ceased  to  boil  in  his  veins,  let  me  beseech  him  to  turn 
to  the  book  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  read  the  thirteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth  chapters  of  that  prophetical  treatise,  and  it  may 
serve  him  for  a  clue,  should  he  need  one,  into  the  import  of  such 
a  passage  as  this : — <<  And  I  saw  the  woman  drunken  with  the 
Uood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus,'' 
(cb.  xfiu  6 ;)  for  though  the  ostensible  agent  in  all  these  tyran- 
nical proceedings  and  horrible  cruelties  was  the  king  of  France^ 
Louis  XIV.,  yet  the  whole  was  perpetrated  at  the  instigation  of 
the  court  of  Rome;  the  pope  was  the  keeper  of  the  monarch's 
conscience,  and  the  king  only  the  puppet  behind  the  scenes,  who 
set  the  whole  machinery  in  motion  I  See  my  Lectures  an  the 
Apocalypee. 
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History  of  the  Council  of  Trent^— Gefi€ro/  dtmamd  of  a 
refbrmation  in  Hie  church —  7%e  pope  jealous  of  a  general  eowmi 
— The  bishops  of  their  rights — Difficulty  of  ^fixing  on  a  place  fir 
assembling  tiie  council — Subjects  proposed  for  discussion — Claims 
of  the  bishops  to  superioritg — Disputations  on  doctrinal  poinis — 
Quarrel  between  two  of  the  speakers — The  pope  takes  alarm  and 
breaks  up  the  council — It  re^assembles  at  Bologna — The  emperor 
remonstrates — Alarm  of  the  clergy  at  his  interference — Death  ef 
the  pope — Council  re^^opened — Violent  debates — Subjects  dtt- 
cussed — Council  terminates  its  sittings.    A.  D.  1542 — 1564. 

The  corruption  and  superstition  of  the  church  of  Bome^  and  the 
disorders  of  her  clergy,  botii  regular  and  secular,  had  long 
rendered  a  reformation  extremely  desirable.  The  chief  difficulty 
was  to  determine  by  what  means  it  might  be  most  successfully 
accomplished.  The  councils  of  Pisa  and  Constance  had  ter* 
minated  the  papal  schism,  but  had  contributed  nothing  to  the 
reformation  of  the  popedom  itself,  of  the  church,  or  of  the  dcigy : 
ambition,  avarice,  licentiousness,  and  vice,  had  rather  increased, 
in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  that  emulation  produced  by 
the  rival  popes  and  their  adherents.  The  rise  and  progress  of 
Lutheranism  had  shed  over  Europe  that  degree  of  light  which 
roused  a  general  spirit  of  inquiry.  Many,  from  attachment  to 
ancient  custom  and  escidblished  institutions,  from  aversion  to 
change,  and  from  the  very  spirit  of  opposition,  might  be  more 
confirmed  in  their  delusion  and  error ;  but  generally  men  of  all 
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ranks,  whose  minds  were  active  and  liberal,  who  felt  any  regard 
at  all  for  religion,  literature,  or  liberty,  groaned  under  the 
oppression  of  the  Ronum  hierarchy.  Not  only  individuals,  but 
the  states  of  France,  the  diets  of  the  empire,  the  French  Hugue* 
nots,  and  the  Cierman  protestants,  the  very  catholics  themselves, 
princes  and  clergy,  convinced  of  the  increasing  d^eneracy  of 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  characters,  and  practices,  frequently  and 
loudly  demanded  their  reformation.  Even  the  most  bigoted,  in 
their  attachment  to  the  papal  supremacy,  hoped,  by  reforming 
some  things,  and  more  clearly  defining  and  explaining  others, 
that  the  protestants  might  be  satisfied  and  reclaimed,  and  the 
nnion  of  the  church  over  Christendom  restored.  Some  flattered 
themselves  that  this  might  be  eflfected  by  provincial  and  naticmal 
councils;  others,  thinking  that  the  operation  of  these,  being 
dissimilar  and  partial,  might  rather  augment  the  schisms  in  the 
diarch,  deemed  the  convocation  of  a  general  council,  in  a  central 
and  a  safe  situation,  as  the  most  probable  and  efiectual  means  of 
terminating  aU  difierences,  and  uniting  all  parties. 

But  the  great  obstacles  to  this,  and  to  the  reformation  in  general 
expected  from  it,  were  self-interest,  and  love  of  power,  and  the 
dread  of  innovation.  The  pope  naturally  opposed  himself  to 
anything  like  a  rival  power,  such  as  that  of  a  general  council, 
which  might  ultimately  be  found  superior  to  him.  He  could  not 
avoid  reflecting  on  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Constance,  which 
deposed  John  XXII.  By  similar  decrees,  though  he  might  not 
be  deposed,  such  limits  might  be  set  to  his  influence  as  to 
diminish  half  his  authority  over  the  world.  Now  as  the  first 
luminary  of  heaven,  splendid  and  glorious  in  the  sight  of  men, 
he  trembled  lest  he  should  be  shorn  of  his  rays,  eclipsed,  or 
extinguished.     Such  dangers  were,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided. 

The  bishops  were  no  less  jealous  of  their  rights  and  privileges. 
They  had  grown  from  time  and  practices  immemorial ;  many  of 
them  had  been  acquired  by  gradual  usurpation.  They  were  held 
1^  usage  and  indulgence ;  their  limits,  in  most  cases  undefined, 
admitted  of  frequent  and  oppressive  extension.  Any  investi- 
gation of  them,  by  the  authority  of  a  general  council,  was  too 
formidable  a  proposal  to  be  relished  by  the  bishops  and  secular 
dergy.     The  regular  clergy,  the  heads  and  members  of  monastic 
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institutionsi  behdd  themsdves  generally  in  similar  circumstances, 
and  exposed  to  similar  dangers. 

Each  of  these  parties  was  afraid  of  the  other ;  the  pope,  lest 
the  bishops  and  abbots .  should,  by  the  authority  of  a  council, 
reclaim  and  recover  the  rights  of  which  he  had  spoiled  them ;  and 
they,  lest  he,  by  the  same  authority,  should  not  only  obtain  a 
confirmation  of  these  rights,  but  acquire  others  to  which  he 
further  pretended.  Each,  therefore,  zealously  employed  their 
influence  secretly  and  openly,  as  opportunities  occurred,  and  as 
their  temper  disposed  them,  to  discourage  and  oppose  the  calling 
of  a  general  council.  The  pope  particularly  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  emperor  at  one  time,  and  the  king  of  France  at 
another,  when  they,  moved  by  their  people,  pressed  him  on  the 
subject,  that  a  general  council,  instead  of  pacifying  and  uniting^ 
would  distract  the  world,  shake  the  authoriQr  of  the  constituted 
powers,  and  inflame  and  dissolve  society;  that  the  church  and 
state  formed  one  great  body  so  incorporated,  that  they  must 
certainly  stand  or  fall  together;  and  that  their  interests  as  princes 
were  inseparably  involved  with  his. 

Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  being  more  indifierent  on  the 
subject,  might  have  acquiesced ;  but  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  more 
determined  himself,  was  rendered  more  zealous  and  urgent,  by 
the  dangers  which  he  apprehended  both  from  the  Turks  and  the 
Lutherans;  the  former  threatened  to  invade  the  empire,  and 
already  occupied  the  frontier  of  Hungary  ;  the  latter  would 
neither  march  under  his  standard  to  oppose  these  infidels^  the 
enemies  of  Christendom,  nor  was  it  safe  to  leave  them  behind 
him  in  their  present  irritable  and  unsettled  state. 

He  proposed  to  pacify  them  by  acceding  to  the  common  deare 
of  a  general  council,  which  it  was  expected,  too  sanguinely,  mi^t 
heal  all  divisions,  and  by  suitable  reformation  and  accommodation 
unite  all  men  in  one  common  faith  and  practice.  He  prevailed, 
therefore,  with  Francis  to  join  him  in  his  intercessbns  with 
the  pope  to  summon  a  council,  as  the  only  probable  means  of 
defending  the  church  against  the  infidels.  Paul  III.  could  no 
longer  resist  their  joint  solicitations,  and  especially  when  enforced 
by  a  plea  so  formidable,  and  he  agreed  to  grant  their  request.  But 
still  he  hoped  to  evade  the  design  of  the  council,  by  convening  it 
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at  a  distance  from  the  protestants,  and  near  himself;  by  overawing 
its  deliberatioDSi  and  dictating  its  decrees.  Pretending  the 
jealoosy  entertained  by  the  different  kingdoms  of  one  another, 
and  the  respect  which  they  all  had  for  the  holy  see»  he  insisted 
that  the  council  must  be  held,  not  in  France,  Spain,  or  Germany, 
but  in  Italy ;  and  proposed  successively  Bologna,  Parma. 
Placentia,  Ferrara,  Mantua,  and  Vicenza.  Objections,  however, 
occurred  to  each  of  these,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  it  should 
be  assembled  at  Trent,  a  city  in  Italy,  but  on  the  confines  of 
Germany. 

The  bull  for  this  purpose  was  accordingly  published  on  the 
22nd  of  May,  1542,  summoning  the  clergy,  and  inviting  the 
princes,  nobles,  &c.,  of  all  the  states  of  Christendom  to  attend, 
in  order  to  a  solemn  and  amicable  revision  of  doctrines,  reforma- 
tion of  manners,  and  final  settlement  of  all  religious  and  political 
differences.  The  declaration  of  war  immediately  afler,  betwixt 
Charles  and  Francis,  furnished  Clement  VII.  with  a  new  pretext 
for  recalling  the  legates  and  a  few  prelates  whom  he  had  sent  to 
open  the  council,  and  for  delaying  its  commencement  until  it 
might  be  resorted  to  and  held  with  more  tranquillity  and  safety. 

On  the  return  of  peace,  by  the  treaty  of  Crespy,  September 
1544,  the  council  was  again  indicted  to  meet  at  Trent  on  the 
15th  of  March,  1545.  Ten  prelates  only  had  come  by  the  10th 
of  May ;  the  emperor  himself  visited  them  on  the  16th,  but  no 
commission  was  yet  granted  for  opening  the  council.  Twenty 
members  were  assembled  by  the  end  of  that  month,  but  of  these 
the  greater  part  threatened  to  return ;  some  of  them  firom  poverty, 
which  could  not  bear  the  expense  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
and  others  from  disgust,  because  they  were  doing  nothing,  and 
saw  no  prospect  of  commencing  the  business  of  the  council. 
They  were  the  more  provoked  when  they  heard  of  diets  held,  and 
treaties  ratified,  in  France  and  Germany,  including  declarations  of 
religious  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  discipline,  on  the  very  subjects 
for  which  they  were  assembled  at  Trent.  The  emperor  and  the 
king  of  France,  they  said,  were  not  likely  to  respect  the  decrees  of 
a  council  which  they  superseded  by  their  own  local  confer^ices 
and  regulations;  what  idea  could  they  have  of  the  utili^  and 
importance  of  a  council  to  which  they  proposed  that  no  discussion 
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fthoald  be  held,  no  decrees  pmmei  by  it»  cat  doctrines,  lest  offence 
should  be  given  to  the  protestants  ? 

This  proposal,  that  no  doctrinal  question  should  be  discussed, 
filled  the  pope  with  indignation.  In  his  resentment,  he  made  the 
more  haste  to  open  the  council,  and  resolved,  that  doctrines  alone 
should  be  submitted  to  its  deliberation.  Three  legates,  John 
Maria  de  Monte,  Morcello  Cervino,  and  our  countryman,  Reginald 
Pole,  were  commissioned  and  dispatched  for  this  end,  15th 
December,  1545.  They  were  required  to  maintain  a  constant 
communication  with  him,  and  to  admit  nothing  as  a  matter  of 
serious  discussion  in  the  council  without  his  knowledge  and  per- 
mission. Several  months  were  already  spent  in  wuting  for  a 
fuller  assembly.  Twenty-four  bishops  only  had  arrived  wboi  the 
council  was  opened,  which  increased  soon  after  to  forty-eight. 
The  Cardinal  de  Monte  opened  the  council  by  the  solemn  readii^ 
of  the  papal  bull,  and  by  a  speech,  in  which,  among  other  things, 
he  stated,  that  the  design  of  the  council  was  to  extirpate  heresy; 
to  re-establish  the  discipline  of  the  church ;  and  to  restore  the 
peace  of  Europe.  Two  months  were  occupied  m  ceremonies, 
in  discussions  on  the  title  which  the  council  should  assume,  on 
the  seal  it  should  use,  on  the  right  of  precedency  among  bishops, 
ambassadors,  and  princes,  and  generally  on  the  mode  of  procedure^ 
without  ooming  to  any  precise  decision  on  almost  any  of  these 
points.  As  some  arrangement,  however,  was  necessary  in  prac^ 
tJce,  the  following  order  was  generally  understood  and  observed  : 
The  iacbers  having  met  in  the  legate's  lodgings,  went  in  pro- 
cession  through  a  lane  of  about  450  soldiers,  horse  and  foot,  to 
the  cathedral  church.  The  cardinal  legates,  with  their  cross 
bearer  before  them,  preceded  the  bishops,  these  following  accord- 
ing to  their  rank :  as  soon  as  they  had  all  entered  the  churdi,the 
soldiers  fired  a  volley,  and  kept  guard  till  the  dismission  of  the 
council,  when  they  returned  in  the  same  order.  After  mass  was 
performed,  and  on  particular  days,  a  sermon  was  [reached,  the 
minutes  and  decrees  of  former  sessions  were  revised,  ambaasadon 
ware  heard,  letters  and  papal  bulb  were  read,  and  other  forms 
were  gone  throu^,  till  the  day  was  generally  far  spent. 

The  promoter  was  the  moderator  or  president,  but  the  papal 
l^galeiield  the  first  rank  in  the-council ;  next  to  him  theeaitlinal 
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of  Trent ;  then  the  l^ates'  colleagues ;  the  electoral  ardibishops 
and  the  other  prelates,  aocordmg  to  their  rank  or  the  seniority  of 
their  consecration. 

A  session  of  the  council  itself  was  held,  perhaps  once  a  mcxith 
only,  or  oAener,  if  business  required.  The  business  was  prepared 
fi>r  each  session  by  two  subordinate  committees  or  congregations^ 
the  one  of  divines,  and  canonists  having  the  rank  of  doctor,  with 
John  Gropper,  a  civilian,  and  John  Delph,  a  divine,  although  not 
doctors,  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  learning  and  talents. 
Into  this  meeting  all  had  access,  but  no  one  was  permitted  to 
speak  in  the  congregation  without  a  doctor's  degree.  The  other 
was  the  congregation  of  bishops,  who  having  received  the  report 
of  the  divines  on  the  subject  submitted  to  them,  revised  their 
opinions,  which  were  recorded  by  the  clerks,  and  out  of  them 
firamed  a  doctrine,  or  prepared  a  canon  or  decree,  to  be  reported 
to  the  oounciL  In  the  session  of  council  the  divines  were  allowed 
frequently  to  speak  and  give  their  opinion,  but  prelates  only  had 
a  right  to  vote.  Such  was  the  external  form  of  the  council, 
which  appears  to  have  been  wdl  arranged  and  cautiously  ordered 
tar  grave  delSieratioii  and  wise  decision. 

We  are  asnired,  however,  that  the  canons  and  decrees  which 
seemed  thus  so  prudently  and  solemnly  firamed,  were  previously 
dictated  at  Rome,  and  duly  forwarded  to  the  l^;ates,  who  main^ 
taioed  a  good  understanding  with  the  majority  of  both  divines 
and  bidiops.  Hence  die  common  saying  in  those  times,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  went  regularly  from  Rome  to  Trent,  during  the  sit- 
tings of  the  council,  in  a  cloak  bag. 

The  discussbns  must  have  been  oft^i  extremely  tedious.  The 
speeches  were  frequ^itly  two  hours  long.  It  required  at  least 
a  month  to  hear  the  opinions  of  all  the  divines;  every  subject, 
whether  relating  to  doctrine  or  practice,  was  brought  before  the 
coBgrq;atioB  of  bishops.  But  sometimes  their  debates  must  have 
been  suffidendy  animated  and  amusing.  Two  examples  may 
be  mentioned,  as  they  are  described  by  Pallavidni  himself,  the 
avowed  and  xedous  apologist  of  the  oounciL 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1546,  Pachecns,  or  Pacecus,  a  Spanish 
cardinal,  doquent,  bold,  and  zealous  in  the  interest  of  his  master, 
the  emperor,  and  consequently  most  generally  in  the  opposidon 
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party  to  the  papal  legates,  suspecting  that  the  latter  secretly  had 
it  in  view  to  break  op  or  translate  die  couicil,  without  even 
indicting  another  session  to  sanction  the  business  whidi  was 
already  discussed,  insisted,  before  they  were  dismissed,  on  a 
certain  day  being  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  next  sessbn,  and 
which,  being  put  to  the  vote,  he  carried,  tiiough  by  a  small 
majority.  The  cardinal,  del  Monte  (Montanus),  the  first  papal 
l^ate,  a  man  of  ability,  quick,  and  imperious,  maintained  that  in 
a  question,  especially  of  form,  the  vdce  of  the  l€f;ate  ought  to 
preponderate  over  so  small  a  majority  of  votes.  The  other  said, 
in  a  tone  of  considerable  emotion,  that  neither  the  number  of 
the  majority,  nor  the  rank  of  the  voters,  could  atkct  the  ri§^t 
which  he  had  acquired  |>y  the  decision  which  he  was  entitled  and 
determined  to  hold.  As  they  were  proceeding  in  a  highly  in- 
flamed state,  Mandruccius,  the  cardinal  bishop  of  Trent,  of  a 
moderate  temper,  though  vain  of  the  local  rank  which  he  held, 
next  to  the  first  cardinal  l^ate,  as  bishop  of  the  city,  interposed ; 
'^  I  am  ashamed,"  said  he,  ^  and  tremble,  when  I  observe  any  of 
you,  and  especially  my  most  respected  fiithers,  moved  with 
pas8i(Mi;  wherefore  I  pray  you  to  deliberate  with  more  com- 
posure and  meekness,  as  becometh  Christians.  I  am  not  insensi- 
ble to  the  human  infirmities  which  cleave  to  myself,  and  am 
always  extremely  sorry  when  tempted  by  provocation  to  betray 
any  violence  of  temper."  Montanus,  thinking  this  reproof 
addressed  chiefly  to  him,  proudly  replied,  that  he  perceived,  in 
place  of  exercising  the  highest  authority  in  the  council,  he  was 
treated  as  a  pupil  by  his  master ;  adding,  <<  I  would  have  him 
who  requires  mildness  of  speech  and  temper  fi^om  others,  to 
exempliiy  it  himself."  The  one  endeavouring  to  vindicate  him- 
self from  vanity  and  arrogance,  on  account  of  his  local  circnm- 
stances,  the  other  haughtily  claiming  a  supremacy  as  legate,  and 
requiring  that  every  one  present  would  learn  to  know  and  keep 
his  proper  place,  Paoecus  rose  with  indignation,  and  in  die 
name  of  the  council  demanded  equality  and  liberQr  of  speech. 
The  assembly  became  altogether  tumultuous,  the  inferior  orders 
of  the  clergy  attempted  to  drown  the  noise  and  exdngutdi  the 
flame  of  their  superiors  with  their  exclamations,  which  also 
proving  ineffectual,  Petrus  Tagliavia,  archbishc^  of  P^ermo, 
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threw  himself  on  bis  knees,  and  with  outstretched  hands,  and 
tears,  implored  their  attention,  and  the  restoration  of  concord. 
So  unusual  a  spectaele  and  mode  of  entreaty  drew  the  universal 
attention,  and  surprised  the  combatants  into  forbearance  and 
peace.  Petrus  was  afterwards  rewarded  by  Montanus  with  a 
cardinal's  hat,  for  this  humiliating,  seasonable,  and  successful 
supi^ication.  As  there  were  three  important  ends,  on  account 
of  which  it  had  been  declared  the  council  was  convened,  so  it 
became  a  subject  of  serious  discussion  with  which  of  them  they 
ought  to  b^n, — the  revision  of  doctrine,  the  reformation  of 
discipline  and  government,  or  the  restoration  of  peace.  One 
party,  chiefly  friends  of  the  pope,  proposed  doctrine  as  deserving 
their  first  attention,  being  the  foundation  of  the  whole  edifice  of 
the  Christian  church.  The  imperial  party  pressed  the  refcNrmax 
tion  of  abuses  as  most  urgent.  The  French  party  insisted  on 
the  necessity  first  of  securing  peace,  in  order  both  to  safe^  of 
attendance  and  tranquillity  of  deliberation.  A  fourth  party  were 
of  opinion  that  all  the  three  subjects  were  so  equally  essential, 
that  neither  was  entided  to  preference  in  itself,  and  therefore 
oi^t  to  yield  to  circumstances  of  expediency;  or  being  all 
inseparably  connected,  that  they  might  deliberate  on  them  jointly, 
and  by  that  means  also  avoid  giving  offence  by  shewing  a  pre- 
ference. This  discussion  was  terminated  by  a  recommendation 
of  the  cardinal,  Mandniccius,  that  each  of  the  members  should 
begin  with  reforming  himself.  His  speech  was  highly  approved 
by  all,  but  followed  by  none;  many  exclaiming  that  the  reform- 
ation ought  to  be  universal,  and  was  so  urgent  that  they  had  no 
time  to  begin  with  individuals.  At  last,  they  resolved  to  write 
to  the  emperor,  the  king  of  France,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  the 
king  of  Portu^,  and  the  other  catholic  princes,  exhorting  tliem 
to  maintain  and  promote  the  peace,  to  send  ambassadors  to  the 
oooncil  as  well  as  the  bishops  of  their  dominions,  and  to  do  their 
endeavour  to  render  their  journey  to  it  easy  and  safe;  and 
considering  the  importance  of  the  two  other  points,  the  extirpa- 
tion <^  heresy  and  reformation  of  manners,  they  decreed  that 
tbqr  would  not  separate  them,  but  proceed  with  them  together. 
They  first  of  all  declared  the  apostle's  creed  to  be  the  confession 
of  their  faith,  and  then,  in  the  tliird  session,  the  22nd  of  February, 
VOL.  in.  z 
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1546,  almost  a  whole  year  from  the  time  fixed  for  the  ooni- 
mencement  of  the  conncil,  they  began  seriously  with  the  revision 
of  doctrine. 

Some  insisted  that  scripture  rested  on  tradition,  and  tradition 
on  the  church;  but  they  differed  about  what  is  the  church, 
whether  the  standard  writings  of  the  lathers;  of  zealous  catholics 
who  had  written  against  Luther;  the  ecclesiastical  order,  and 
especially  collected  in  council ;  or  the  pope. 

In  the  fifth  session,  July  17th,  after  long  antl  various  debates, 
it  was  decreed,  that  Adam,  having  apostatized  and  degenerated, 
became  corrupt  and  mortal;  that  he  conveyed  his  guilt  and 
depravity  to  his  posterity ;  that  men  are  justified  by  the  merit  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  that  baptism,  both  of  in&nts  and  adults,  is  essential 
to  this  justification ;  but  though  essential,  it  does  not  free  from 
sin  entirely  in  this  life«  It  was  understood,  at  first,  that  the 
state  and  character  of  the  holy  virgin  is  not  to  be  included  in 
this  decree.  Aft«r  a  long  and  learned  discussion,  opinions  were 
found  so  diversified,  that  they  could  not  be  easily  collected  and 
arranged,  therefore  it  was  agreed  generally  to  believe  the  common 
doctrine  on  the  subject,  that  she  was  conceived  immaculate. 

The  greater  part  of  the  time  from  July  to  January,  1547,  was 
spent  in  uninteresting,  but  violent  debates  on  £suth,  justification, 
free  will,  grace,  and  penitence.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  St 
Felix,  bishop  of  Cava,  having,  in  a  speech  of  some  length, 
ascribed  more  influence  to  iaith  in  man's  justification  than  to 
others  seemed  reasonable,  Zannetine,  bishop  of  CheronaBa,  in 
Greece,  whispered  to  those  near  him,  that  he  was  determined  to 
refute  him  at  the  first  meeting,  for  that  he  was  disgusted  equally 
with  the  man's  ignorance  and  confidence.  The  former  hearing  a 
part  only  of  Uie  words,  but  enough  to  know  they  referred  to  him, 
demanded  what  it  was  be  had  whispered  ?  The  latter  r^ieated  the 
very  words ;  on  which  St.  Felix  6ew  on  2^netine,  and  seizing 
him  by  the  beard,  pulled  a  part  of  it  along  with  him,  and  imme- 
diately fled.  The  Grecian  only  repeated  with  a  loud^  voice  his 
former  words  respecting  the  Italian's  ignorance,  and  ocmfideooe. 
But  the  l^ato  and  odier  members  of  die  council  being  grievously 
offended  ^t  the  outrage,  took  the  subject  into  their  serious  con* 
sideration.    The  fugitive  was  the  more  in  dai^er  of  having  a 
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partial  and  severe  sentence  pronounced  against  him,  because  he 
was  suspected  of  leaning  towards  Lutheranism*  Montanus,  the 
first  legate,  however,  was  more  moderate  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Cervinus,  another  of  the  legates,  subtle,  suspicious^ 
prone  to  dissimulation,  dark  in  his  designs,  and  severe  in  his 
temper,  was  of  opinion  that  the  punishment  ought  to  bear 
a  just  and  full  proportion  to  the  publicity  and  heinousness  of 
the  offence.  Pacecus  manly  and  uprightly,  but,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  generally  opposed  to  the  papal  legates,  denied 
the  publicity  and  the  aggravating  circumstances  of  the  fact, 
and  insisted  that  if  it  was  necessary  to  subject  him  to  a  pro- 
sectttion,  that  it  must  be  conducted  regularly  and  according 
to  law.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  members ; 
but  a  great  number  considering  St  Felix  as  a  heretic  as  well 
as  a  public  offender,  were  for  carrying  him  at  once  to  Rome, 
to  be  judged  by  the  pope.  Cornelius  Mussus,  bishop  of 
Betonte,  one  of  the  most  able  and  eloquent  members  of  the 
council,  and  consequently  of  great  authority,  delivered  a  most 
pathetic  and  impressive  speech  in  favour  of  the  culprit.  He 
pleaded  that  St.  Felix  had  already  confessed  his  crime,  that  his 
acknowledgment  ought  to  diminish  one  half  of  the  punishment ; 
that  he  was  descended  of  a  noble  family ;  noble  himself  in  genius 
and  principles;  warm  in  his  affections ;  inviolable  in  his  int^rity ; 
his  beneficence  was  universally  celebrated;  and  his  zeal  in  serving 
the  public,  since  the  commencement  of  the  council,  had  been 
remarkable  and  uniform.  '^  Will  you  then,"  said  he,  *<  ruin  for 
ever  one  of  the  best  of  men  for  one  single  offence,  of  even  which 
he  can  scarcely  be  held  guilty,  since  he  committed  it  in  a  fit  of 
bsanity,  brought  on  him  by  a  strong  provocation  ?"  St.  Felbc, 
however,  was  imprisoned,  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  ana<- 
thematized.  After  several  years,  his  adversaries  relented,  circum- 
stances of  policy  changed,  the  sentence  against  him  was  can- 
celled, and  he  was  restored  to  his  former  dignity  and  office. 

This  was  a  remarkable,  rather  tlian  a  singular  feature  on  the 
face  of  the  council.  They  were  on  every  subject  partial  and 
contentious,  and  became  heated  and  violent  in  proportion  as 
questions  or  occurrences  suggested  suspicions  of  each  other's 
designs,  excited  jealousies  of  rivalship,  involved  metaphysical  and 
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obscure  points  of  doctrine,  or  discovered  any  bias  in  fiivour  of 
heresy.  This  partiality  and  contention  arose,  not  merely  finom 
the  diversity  and  pertinacity  of  individual  opinions,  but  from  the 
opposition,  the  emulation,  the  pride  and  envy  of  the  several  rdi- 
gious  orders,  particularly  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  in  the 
council,  as  well  as  from  the  vani^  and  ambition  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  several  states  and  nations.  On  the  subjects  of  justifi- 
cation and  grace,  at  this  time  before  the  council,  the  Dominicans 
generally  favoured  the  doctrine  of  Augustin,  the  Franciscans  that 
of  Pelagius.  All  were  attached  to  the  scholastic  opinions,  and 
could  scarcely  endure  anything  like  a  departure  from  the  estar 
Uished  maxims  and  phrases  of  the  schoolmen.  The  Dominicans 
were  generally  the  most  proud  and  opinbnative;  and  ho  one  of 
them  spoke  with  more  ability  and  decision  than  Dominique  Soto^ 
a  Dominican  and  Pelagian.  He  was  a  dear,  fluent,  and  nervous 
speaker,  and  was  always  heard  with  attention.  He  stated  with 
precision,  in  opposition  to  some  preceding  orators,  the  difference 
betwixt  faith  and  confidence,  or  assurance ;  that  by  the  one  we  are 
accepted  and  justified — that  the  other  respects  our  own  state, 
whether  we  be  justified  or  not,  and  is  often  liable  to  become 
temeriqr  and  presumption,  if  not  restrained  by  humility  and 
modesty. 

Ambroise  Catharin,  afterwards  bishop  of  Minori,  was  one  at 
the  most  moderate  and  judicious  among  the  divines.  His  bias  in 
doctrine  was  known  to  be  towards  the  Augustins  and  Calvinists; 
but  his  good  sense  and  eloquence,  which  was  of  a  calm  and  tender 
nature,  sustained  and  recommended  him.  He  stated  with  great 
success,  in  opposition  to  both  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  who 
admitted  some  d^^ree  of  human  merit  into  justification,  that  the 
best  works  of  man  are  sinful,  that  all  his  virtues  are  the  fruits  of 
diviae  grace;  that  he  hath  nothing  whereof  to  boast,  and  can  be 
justified  only  by  fiiith»  or  by  believing  the  gospel  of  Christ.  This 
he  illustrated  by  many  analogies,  and  by  many  references  to  St. 
Augustin,  Ambrose,  and  the  other  fiithers. 

Making  allowance  for  the  trifling  subjects  which  occasionally 
occupied  the  congregations,  the  scholastic  and  absurd  manner 
in  which  they  were  generally  treated,  the  vdiemence  of  parti- 
cular tempers,  and  the  spirit  of  party  which  always  reigns  in 
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namerons  assemblies,  the  council  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
ceeding with  considerable  success  and  perseverance  during  several 
months;  and  latterly  gave  hopes  that  sound  judgment  might  at 
last  prevail,  and  issue  hi  the  profitable  and  decided  reformation 
of  the  most  a^ravated  and  intolerable  disorders  of  the  church 
and  clergy. 

But  the  pope  began  to  be  alarmed  when  he  found  that  all 
the  influence,  the  arts,  and  talents  of  his  l^ates,  were  insufficient 
to  prevent  the  council  from  entering  on  the  discussion  of  points 
of  reformation.  His  supremacy,  or  his  subordination  to  a  general 
council,  he  dreaded  might  be  one  of  the  first  articles  which  they 
might  propose  to  reform.  He  could  not  altogether  approve  even 
the  decrees  respecting  residence,  and  thought  it  high  time  to 
interfere  in  such  a  manner  as  might  either  secure  his  prevalence, 
or  suspend  their  deliberations.  He  took  advantage,  therefore,  of 
the  sickness  of  some  of  the  servants  of  the  members  of  the  council, 
and  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  bishops,  arising  most  probably 
fix>m  ordinary  causes,  or  from  the  great  degree  of  dissipation  in 
which  all  ranks  indulged,  to  excite  apprehensions  of  the  plague, 
and  to  break  up  the  council. 

It  was  adjourned  to  Bologna,  March  11th,  1547.  The  impe- 
rial or  German  clergy,  however,  remamed,  by  the  emperor's 
order,  at  Trent,  with  a  few  more,  making  in  all  eighteen.  But 
they  did  not  even  attempt  to  proceed  with  any  business ;  they 
were  afraid  lest  it  might  be  accounted  schismatical,  or  prove  the 
occasion  of  a  schism.  On  the  whole,  nothing  could  more  clearly 
prove  what  had  been  always  asserted  by  the  protestants,  that  the 
council,  so  far  from  being  free,  was  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
tlie  pope  and  governed  by  his  influence.  After  many  and  strong 
remonstrances  by  the  emperor  against  this  translation  of  the 
council,  and  suspension  of  its  business,  he  boldly  assumed  the 
right  and  power  which  belonged  to  him,  of  legislating  for  his  own 
government.  In  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  he  published  those  arti- 
cles of  faith  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  called  the  Interim,  because 
they  were  modestly  proposed  to  be  observed  only  in  the  meantime 
in  Germany,  until  a  general  council  should  supersede  them  by 
decrees  of  superior  wisdom  and  authority.  It  was  so  frittered 
and  accommodated,  however,  to  the  two  great  parties  in  Ger- 
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many,  that,  as  always  hc^pens  in  similar  cases,  it  pleased  neither 
of  them.  The  doctrines  savoured  so  strongly  of  Catholicism,  and 
especially  in  the  articles  of  the  sacraments,  as  to  be  extremely 
offensive  to  the  protestants;  yet  they  were  so  much  brought 
down  towards  the  standard  of  the  protestants  as  to  fill  the 
catholics  with  resentment  and  indignation.  They  were  even 
alarmed  at  the  presumption  of  the  emperor  in  intermeddling  with 
either  the  doctrine  or  reformation  of  the  church.  They  were 
afraid,  lest,  like  Henry  VIII.  in  England,  he  might  be  recognised 
as  the  head  of  the  church  in  Germany  and  Spain.  The  danger 
of  schism  appearing  very  great,  it  seemed  necessary  some  way  to 
re-unite  the  bishops  remaining  still  at  Trent  with  those  at 
Bologna.  Neither  would  yield  to  the  other,  nor  the  pope  to  the 
emperor.  Another  danger  arose  from  the  declining  health  of  the 
former ;  if  Paul  III.,  the  reigning  pope,  should  die  during  the 
sitting  of  a  general  council,  it  was  understood,  as  in  the  council 
of  Constance,  that  the  election  of  his  successor  belonged  to  it.  In 
the  present  divided  state  of  the  council,  each  party,  that  of  Trent 
and  that  of  Bologna,  might  claim  the  authority  of  the  general 
council,  and  the  right  of  electing  a  pope,  and  two  popes  might  be 
chosen.  The  council  was  therefore  declared  to  be  discontinued, 
and  Paul  died  November  10th,  1549. 

The  cardinal  Del  Monte,  formerly  legate,  was  now  chosen 
pope,  and  was  after  some  time  prevailed  with  to  restore  the 
council.  It  met  again  at  Trent,  1st  May.  1551.  No  business 
besides  forms  was  transacted  till  the  following  S^tember,  when 
the  congregation  of  divines  entered  on  the  consideration  of  the 
eucharist  They  unanimously  condemned  those  who  denied  the 
real  presence  of  the  body,  blood,  and  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  bread  and  wine.  They  were  somewhat  divided  in  their  opi- 
nion respecting  the  article,  whether  Jesus  Christ  be  eaten  sacra- 
mentally,  and  whether  they  ought  to  discuss  at  all  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation.  On  the  whole,  they  resolved  lo  hokl  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  on  this  subject  untouched.  They  declared 
themselves  unanimously  in  &vour  of  the  adoration  of  the  eucha- 
rist. They  all  were  of  opinion  that  the  consecrated  bread  ought 
to  be  preserved,  but  they  generally  disapproved  of  solitary  com- 
munion ;  they  affirmed,  that  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  remains  in 
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tiiose  parts  of  the  encbarist  which  are  unconsumed  after  commu- 
.  nion.  They  deliberated  long  on  the  necessity  of  communicating 
in  both  kinds,  and  finally  resolved,  that  to  affirm  it  as  necessary 
is  heretical.  They  founded  this  resolution  chiefly  on  the  inter- 
view of  Jesus  with  the  two  disciples  at  Eromaus,  when  he  blessed 
the  bread  only ;  on  the  fourth  petidon  of  the  Lord's  prayer, 
where  mention  is  made  of  bread  only;  on  the  1 1th  and  20th 
chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  which  the  aposdes  speak 
of  the  bread,  without  mentioning  wine ;  on  the  writings  of  some 
of  the  fethers ;  and  on  the  decision  of  the  council  of  CJonstance* 
The  divines  of  Germany  thought  there  might  be  deficiency  of 
communion  by  bread  only ;  but  the  Italian  divines  were  of  opi* 
nion,  that  as  the  bread  implied  the  wine,  so,  by  concomitancy, 
the  whole  virtue  or  grace  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  both 
accompanied  one  of  the  species.  They  affirmed  faith  alone  not  to 
be  a  sufficient  qualification  for  receiving  the  eucharist;^  that  it 
ought  to  be  preceded  by  confession,  and  received  by  every  Chris- 
tian at  Easter. 

Amidst  these  transactions,  the  protestant  members  from  Ger- 
many having  serious  thoughts  of  attending  the  council,  applied 
for  a  safe-conduct;  and  expressed  a  desire,  by  their  ambassadors, 
that  the  council  would,  on  their  arrival,  review  their  decrees,  that 
they  might  be  revised  and  sanctioned  in  their  presence.  The 
legates  instructed  firom  Rome  were  prepared  to  pay  them  the 
most  courteous  attention,  and  seemed  to  accommodate  to  their 
every  reqpiest,  yet  hoped  to  evade  them.  But  all  of  a  sudden  the 
council  was  alarmed  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the  arms  of  Mau* 
rice,  elector  of  Saxony,  the  patron  and  head  of  the  protestants. 
Having  taken  Augsburg  from  the  emperor  on  the  3rd  April,  he 
pushed  his  army  through  the  Tirol,  and  was  within  two  hours  of 
sarprising  and  seizing  the  emperor  Charles  at  Inspruck.  Tr^nt 
was  three  days  march  from  it ;  yet  so  panic-struck  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  that  they  fled  in  all  directions.  The  legale, 
cardinal  Puteo,  was  sick ;  the  nuncios,  who,  as  less  expensive, 
had  been  some  time  ago  appointed  to  supersede  the  other  two 
legates,  and  a  few  bishops,  remained  with  him,  till  they  were 
authorized  to  suspend  the  council  to  a  more  favourable  season. 

About  ten  years  intervened  betwixt  this  suspension  and  the 
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re-Opening  of  the  council,  18th  January,  1562.  France  and 
Spain  had  joined  the  emperor  in  demanding  it,  as  the  only  pro- 
bable remedy  for  healing  and  terminating  the  rdigious  and  civil 
disorders  of  Europe.  The  pope  was  also  afraid  lest  the  con- 
vention of  national  councils  should  not  only  supersede  the 
general  council,  but  contribute  to  sever  even  the  catholic  states 
from  their  obedience  to  the  see  of  Rome.  The  council,  therefor^ 
by  a  papal  bull,  read  with  all  the  ordinary  solemnities,  was  re- 
sumed on  the  18th  January,  1562.  It  was  the  1st  of  Febmary, 
however,  before  they  entered  on  their  proper  business.  Havuig 
agreed  to  consider  the  propriety  of  an  index  of  forbidden  books, 
Lewis  Beccatdl,  archbishop  of  Ragusa,  and  Augnstin  Sdvago, 
archbishop  of  Genoa,  were  of  opinion  that  the  Index  of  Paul  IV. 
on  this  subject,  being  sufficient,  it  would  be  only  a  waste  of  time 
to  attempt  anything  further. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  1362,  considerable  dissatisfaction 
appeared  respecting  the  arrangement  and  importance  of  the  sub- 
jects proposed  for  the  deliberation  and  sanction  of  the  council. 
^<  I  have  no  objections,"  said  Suaress,  bishop  of  Coimbra,  «^  to 
small  matters,  when  they  occupy  their  own  onier  and  place.  But 
let  us  b^in  at  the  head,  and  proceed  from  the  pope  to  the 
cardinals,  and  from  them  to  the  bishops,  and  from  the  bishops  to 
the  inferior  orders.  Otherwise,  if  they  persisted  in  the  disonlerly 
and  trifling  manner  in  which  they  had  hitherto  conducted  what 
was  called  reform,  they  would  excite  the  indignation  of  the 
catholics,  and  expose  themselves  to  the  raiUery  of  the  protestanls." 
<<  These  hundred  and  fifty  years,"  said  the  bishop  of  Puris, 
<'  Christendom  has  demanded  in  vain  a  reformation  of  the  head 
and  members ;  it  was  now  time  to  become  serious.*    In  France 

*  The  acandaloui  lives  of  the  clergy  fonned  a  fruUfiil  topio  of  dggkumtion  •!  die 
sittings  of  this  fiuned  oouDcil«  of  which  the  reader  may  take  the  foUoving  hints  as  a 
sample.  Thus,  in  1545,  the  bishop  of  Bitunt  exclaimed  to  the  council :— '^^  With  what 
monstrous  turpitude,  with  what  sordid  poUution,  with  what  a  pestilence,  are  not 
both  the  prteifs  and  the  people  in  the  church  defiled  and  corrupted !  I  put  it  to  jaur 
judgment,  fathers !  and  begin  with  the  tanUwary  iteeff',  it  any  shame  remains  any 
modesty — any  hope  or  reason,  of  living  well !  If  there  be  not  libido  ei&enata  et  in- 
domita ;  audacia  singularis — wickedness  incredible !  The  two  leeches^  cupidity  and 
ambition,  are  always  crying  out,  *  bring,  bring.*  Henoe  piety  is  turned  into  Ibcum 
and  hjrpoerisy,  and  preaching  into  contention,  and  pride  into  a  tu 
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alone,  more  had  been  already  done  by  a  national  council,  than 
WBS  likely  to  be  done  at  Trent  for  the  whole  Christian  charch/' 
<*  The  patient  will  die  among  your  hands,''  said  the  bishop  of 
SegOTia,  <<  while  you,  like  unskilful  physicians,  are  losing  time  in 
the  administration  of  mere  lenitiTes."  Other  orators  suggested 
particular  abuses  and  disorders  which  required  immediate  and 
powerful  correctives*  AU  these  complaints,  however,  pixxluoed 
no  amendment ;  the  legates  maintained  their  influence,  and  occu- 
pied the  council  with  subjects  which  to  them  appeared  most  in- 
ofiensive  and  safe. 

17th  September. — Nine  articles  of  a  decree,  and  nine  corres- 
ponding canons,  were  framed  on  the  subject  of  the  mass;  that 


catum ;  hence  the  sheep  scAtter  and  wander ;  hence  religion  declines  into  super- 
stition, faith  to  infidelity ;  and  all  exelaim  that  there  is  no  God.*'— i>to*t  Monwrn. 
GbN.  TWdL  i.  p.  10. 

In  the  same  year.  Ant.  Marinarius,  the  Carmelite,  in  his  oration  at  the  same 
council,  describes  some  prelates  as  sleeping,  or  acting  the  part  of  mercenaries,  not  to 
tay  worse;  many  doctors  teaching  piety  with  their  mouths,  and  impiety  by  their 
actions;  professing  a  perftetion  of  life,  and  disturbing  all  things  by  their  scandalous 
examples;  the  face  of  the  church  dishonoured  by  the  corrupt  manners  of  the  age. — 
lb.  p.  30. 

In  the  next  year  the  bishop  of  St.  Mark  thus  harangued  the  council :  Look  ai 
Rome,  which  ought  to  be  a  shining  luminary  in  the  midst  of  the  nations;  look  at 
Italy,  France,  and  8^^,  you  will  find  no  degree,  age,  or  sex,  which  is  not  oorrupt ; 
labefiMtum  ;  putre.  No  Scythians  or  Africans  live  more  impurely  or  flagitiously. 
O  prelates  !  cities  placed  on  mountains,  we  murder  the  sheep  of  the  Lord  by  our  ex- 
ample. Looking  at  our  manners  and  life,  they  plunge  with  us  into  these  whirlpools. 
We  cannot  restore  the  edifice  which  has  ftDen  by  our  wickedne«,  but  by  probity, 
bmnility,  porarty,  and  charity «-»/&.  p.  34. 

In  1540,  the  Jesuit  Alphonso  Salmero  urged  the  same  topic.  "  Proh  dolor !  how 
great  and  how  deplorable  an  evil  is  it,  when  the  pastor  makes  the  prince  of  darkness 
bis  leader.  To  be  ignorant  of  the  divine  scriptures — ^to  be  ashamed  of  the  office  of 
preaching  the  gospel,  as  a  contemptible  thing — to  regard  mercenary  gains— to  be  de« 
TOled  to  luxury— to  swell  at  praise.  The  tempter  suggests  an  insatiable  appetite  fbr 
domination  when  he  leads  to  crave  higher  seatsi  fatter  benefices,  loftier  dignities,  in 
the  church.  Pastors  err  when  they  convert  their  power  into  tyranny :  who  prefer 
to  be,  I  will  not  say  the  shesrers,  but  the  devourers,  of  their  sheep.  Hence  those 
eompkints  of  the  people,  (I  wish  they  were  untrue,)  that  they  are  oppressed  with 
burthens,  robbed  of  their  property,  afflicted  in  their  hearts,  and  tormented  from  want 
of  the  divine  word."  He  then  notices  the  pastors  who  do  not  watch  their  flock  ; 
who  indulge  themselves ;  who  seek  with  great  diligence  to  dress  their  body,  to  fill 
their  bellies,  to  increase  their  revenues,  and  to  have  splendid  furniture,  and  the  favour 
ofpriiioos.<»p«99. 
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the  bread,  or  wafer,  to  be  eaten,  is  the  true  and  proper  body  of 
Christ ;  is  a  real  sacrifice,  and  ought  as  such  to  be  offered  lo 
God;  that  this  sacrifice  was  ordained  by  Christ,  when  he  said, 
<<  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me ;"  that  it  is  not  a  sacrifice  of 
praise  only,  but  of  propitiation ;  and  is  profitable,  not  merely  to 
him  that  receives  it,  but  to  others,  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living ; 
that  it  is  not  derogatory  from  the  virtue  of  Christ's  atonement 
on  the  cross ;  that  it  ought  to  be  celebrated  in  honour  of  saints, 
aad  to  secure  their  intercession  with  God ;  it  is  free  firom  error ; 
none  of  its  ceremonies  lead  to  impiety ;  the  priest  may  lawfully 
communicate  in  it  alone ;  he  ought  to  pronounce  some  of  the 
words  in  a  low  voice,  and  not  in  the  vulgar  tongue*  These 
canons  were  each  accompanied  with  an  anathema* 

From  the  2drd  of  September,  1562,  to  the  11th  of  July,  1563, 
the  congregations  were  occupied  chiefly  with  discussions  con- 
cerning the  divine  right  of  episcopacy ;  whether  bishops  received 
and  held  their  office  of  God  or  of  the  pope.  As  the  question 
involved  the  papal  jurisdiction  and  supremacy,  it  was  urged  on 
the  one  hand,  and  opposed  on  the  other,  with  great  learning  and 
eloquence,  and  on  both  sides  with  insidiousness  and  firmness,  till 
at  last  tlie  emperor  interposed,  by  instructing  his  clergy  not  to 
carry  the  matter  any  further.  The  subject  was  accordingly 
dropped  as  far  as  related  to  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy ;  and 
a  tame  decree  was  issued  in  general  as  follows  : — That  sacrifice 
and  the  priesthood  have  been  always  inseparably  united:  the 
priestliood  of  the  New  Testament  was  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ, 
to  which  he  gave  all  power  in  his  church ;  that  being  divine^  it 
is  becoming,  and  in  order  that  its  dignity  maybe  duly  maintained, 
that  it  be  arranged  into  subordinate  ranks,  as  appears  to  have 
been  intended  in  the  epistles  of  the  apostles,  as  well  as  in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers ;  that  as  grace  is  conferred  by  ordination, 
so  it  is  and  ought  to  be  held  one  of  the  seven  sacraments ;  that 
the  character  conveyed  by  ordination  is  inefiaceable,  and  cannot 
be  laid  down,  nor  alisdutely  taken  away,  so  as  that  a  priest  can 
again  ever  become  a  layman. 

This  was  followed  by  a  decree  of  reformation,  chiefly  to  enforce 
residence ;  to  secure  the  speedy  supply  of  vacant  benefices ;  the 
faithful  exercise  of  the  trust  of  granting  orders;  the  due  qualifi- 
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cation  and  age  of  candidates ;  the  public  and  solemn  performance 
of  the  duty  of  granting  orders,  and  the  institution  and  maintenance 
of  seminaries  of  education,  by  and  near  cathedral  churches. 

There  was  added,  the  chapter  of  the  reforjuation  of  princes,  in 
twelve  decrees,  bearing  that  the  clergy  shall  not  in  any  case  be 
judged  by  the  secular  magistrates ;  that  secular  judges  shall  not 
intermeddle  with  ecclesiastical  causes,  nor  appoint  judges  therein, 
nor  use  any  undue  influence  or  authority  over  churchmen  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty;  that  they  shall  not  intermeddle  widi 
vacant  benefices,  or  other  ecclesiastical  goods ;]  that  churchmen 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  pay  taxes,  or  subsidies  of  any  kind ;  that 
ecclesiastical  summonses  and  sentences  shall  be  freely  published 
and  executed. 

The  subject  of  marriage  having  also  been  long  under  de- 
liberation, it  was  decreed,  that  marriage  was  one  of  the  seven 
sacraments ;  that  no  man  shall  have  more  than  one  wife  at  the 
same  time;  that  the  church  may  either  extend  the  degrees  of 
affinity  and  consanguinity,  beyond  what  is  recorded  in  the  sacred 
book  of  Iiicviticus,  or  dispense  with  them ;  that  marriage  is  not 
compatible  with  a  religious  vow ;  that  divorce  in  certain  cases  is 
lawful;  that  churchmen  in  holy  orders  and  regulars  cannot 
contract  a  marriage ;  that  celibacy  is  preferable  to  marriage ;  that 
there  are  certain  holy  seasons  of  the  year  when  no  marriage 
ought  to  be  celebrated ;  that  ecclesiastical  men  only  are  competent 
judges  of  marriage ;  that  clandestine  marriages  are  lawful,  yet 
have  alwa3rs  been  detested  and  forbidden  by  the  church,  which 
hereby  ordains  the  banns  to  be  proclaimed  on  three  several  days, 
after  which,  if  no  objection  be  offered,  the  marriage  may  be 
od^rated.  In  certain  cases,  the  banns  may  be  diq>ensed  with 
by  the  ordinary. 

The  two  months  from  the  11th  of  November,  the  date  of  the 
preceding  decrees,  till  the  council  terminated,  were  occupied  with 
deliberations  and  decrees  of  regulation  respecting  churches  and 
monasteries,  which  were  either  treated  and  decreed  before,  or  were 
more  suitable  to  a  bishop's  court  than  a  national  council.  But  the 
pope  and  the  legates  were  alarmed  by  the  discussions,  especially 
on  residence  and  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy.  The  session 
and  council,  therefore,  finally  concluded.     The  decrees  were 
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subscribed  by  four  legates,  two  cardinals,  three  patriarchs,  twenty- 
five  archbishops,  168  bishops,  seven  abbots,  thirty-nine  proctors 
or  episcopal  deputies,  and  seven  generals  of  monastic  orders. 

Erom  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  council  of  Trent,  it  appears  that 
nothing  was  determined  respecting  the  supremacy  and  infallibility 
of  the  pope ;  whether  he  was  superior  or  inferior  to  a  general 
council;  or  whether  he  was  alone  infallible,  or  merely  acting 
as  the  organ  of  the  church  or  general  council.  His  agents  had 
always  influence  enough,  when  these  subjects  were  proposed,  to 
prevent  them  from  being  deliberated  or  decided  on.  Of  course 
they  remained  as  they  were  left  by  the  coundi  of  Constance.  But 
the  pope  claimed  to  be  the  infallible  head  of  the  church  on 
earth ;  and  the  great  body,  both  of  clergy  and  laity,  have  tacitly 
admitted  his  claim.* 

I  shall  close  the  present  lecture  with  a  short  account  of  the 
institution  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  for  which  I  own  mysdf 
indebted  to  the  pen  of  tlie  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  llius 
he  writes : — 

The  institution  of  the  Jesuits  originated  about  the  year  1538, 
and  its  object  was  to  counteract  the  heretical  spirit  of  the  followers 
of  Luther.  Ignatius,  or  Inigo  Loyola,  a  Spanish  Biscayan,  of 
ardent  and  meditative  temper,  had  imbibed  a  more  than  usual 
portion  of  the  hatred  towards  the  enemies  of  the  catholic  religion 
which  Spaniards  had,  beyond  other  nations,  learnt  in  the  course 
of  the  mortal  feuds  and  fierce  wars  which  had  for  centuries 
raged  between  the  Christians  and  Mahometans  of  the  peninsula, 
rather  with  the  fury  of  civil  discord,  than  with  the  more  r^ulated 
hostilities  of  foreign  warfare.  He  was  distinguished  by  imagina- 
tion and  feeling.  His  breast  glowed  with  ardent  but  mistaken 
piety ;  his  religion  was  that  of  a  soldier  determined  to  defend  his 
faith,  and  ready  to  spread  it  by  the  sword.  All  the  noble  feats 
of  Spaniards  had  been  achieved  for  religion.  It  was  the  basis  of 
their  martial  renown,  and  of  their  national  honour.  He  who 
was  not  an  orthodox  catholic  could  not  be  embraced  as  a  true 
Spaniard.      Loyola  and  his  first  associates  amounted  only  to 

•  Hntory  ofUie  Counoil  of  Trent,  by  Pra.  Paolo,  iNUftm.  Dr.  Ranktn'k  Hiitory 
of  Franoe,  toI.  ix. ;  Dupin,  b.  Ui.  Cent.  16. 
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eight,  all  superior  to  other  men'  in  enthusiasm  and  fortitude ; 
some  possessed  of  those  great  qualities  which  enable  men  to 
produce  mighty  changes  in  the  opinions  of  their  fellows,  and  to 
exercise  a  lasting  sway  over  willing  minds.  Their  original 
purpose  was  limited  to  pilgrimages  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  and 
missions  into  unbelieving  lands.  Faure,  lai,  and  Coduri,  of 
Geneva ;  Lainez,  Salmeron,  and  Bobadilla,  Spaniards ;  Roderic 
and  Xavier,  Portuguese ;  and  Broet,  from  Dauphin^,  were  the 
original  Jesuits,  of  whom  Francis  Xavier,  the  aposde  of  the 
Indies,  was  a  man  worthy  of  honour,  for  devoting  himself  to  a 
life  of  suffering  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  supreme  good  of 
mankind ;  and  the  name  of  Lainez,  the  second  general,  cannot 
be  forgotten,  as  the  man  of  l^slative  genius,  who  formed  the 
plan  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  system  which  rendered  the 
order  memorable.  Pope  Paul  III.  approved  of  their  institution, 
under  the  name  of  <'  The  Society  of  Jesus,"  on  condition  that 
their  number  should  not  exceed  sixty.  In  1543,  when  the  re- 
striction was  removed,  they  increased  to  eighty.  In  the  course 
of  about  fifty  years  their  number  was  estimated  at  more  than 
10,000,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  at  neai-ly  double  that 
great  numbar.  They  were  neither  confined  nor  apparelled  like 
monks.  Tliey  were  allowed  to  live  in  the  world  dressed  like  the 
secular  clergy.  They  were  destined  to  preach,  to  teach,  to 
confute  heretics,  to  convert  unbelievers,  to  confess  dying 
penitents,  or  to  act  in  any  manner  required  by  the  holy  see  for 
the  interests  of  religion.  The  authority  of  their  general  was 
more  absolute  than  Uiat  of  the  chief  of  any  other  order ;  and  they 
were  diq>ensed  from  the  obligation  of  ofiering  daily  prayers  in 
public,  that  they  might  have  more  leisure  for  their  special  and 
momentous  destination. 

Having  arisen  in  the  age  of  reformation,  they  became  the 
chosen  champions  of  the  church  against  her  new  enemies.  They 
used  some  generous  and  liberal  weapons  in  their  war&re.  In- 
stead of  following  the  unlettered  monks,  who  decried  knowledge 
as  the  parent  of  heresy,  they  joined  in  the  general  movement  of 
mankind  towards  polite  literature,  which  they  cultivated  with 
splendid  success.  They  were  the  earliest  reformers  of  European 
education.  <<  For  education,"  said  Lord  Bacon,  <<  consult  the 
ooBege  of  the    Jesuits.      Nothing   hitherto   tried   in   practice 
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surpasses  them."  ^*  Edacation,"  says  he,  <<  has  been  in  some 
sort  revived  in  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  of  whom,  in  regard  to 
this  and  other  sorts  of  human  learning  and  moral  discipline, 
talis  ewn  sis  utinam  noster  esses.*^ 

Secularly  subjected  to  the  see  of  Rome  by  their  oonstitutioD, 
they  were  devoted  to  its  highest  pretensions  &om  fiseling  the 
necessity  of  a  monarchical  power  to  conduct  their  efforts  against 
formidable  enemies.  While  the  nations  of  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
with  barbaric  chivalry,  carried  religion  at  the  point  of  the  sword 
to  the  uttermost  extremes  of  the  east  and  the  west,  the  Jesuits 
reclaimed  the  American  cannibals  from  savage  customs,  and 
taught  them  the  arts  and  duties  of  a  civiliased  life.  In  India 
they  suffered  martyrdom  with  heroic  constancy.  They  pene- 
trated the  barrier  which  shuts  out  strangers  from  China;  and 
by  the  obvious  usefulness  of  their  scientific  acquirements  they 
obtained  toleration,  patronage,  and  honours,  from  the  most 
jealous  of  governments.  They  were  fitted,  by  their  release  from 
conventual  life,  and  from  their  allowed  intercourse  with  the 
world,  to  be  the  confessors  of  kings ;  and  while  some  guided  the 
conscience  of  a  royal  penitent  at  Versailles  or  Vienna,  others 
were  teaching  the  use  of  the  spade  and  the  shuttle  in  California, 
and  a  third  body  were  braving  a  death  of  torture  from  the  moun- 
tain chiefs  of  southern  India.  No  community  ever  practised 
with  so  much  success  the  art  of  discerning  the  fitness  of  a  pecy<^ 
liar  frame  of  mind  for  some  specific  station.  Hence  this  society 
of  missionaries  and  schoolmasters  had  to  boast  of  the  most 
vigorous  controversialists,  the  most  polite  scholars,  the  most 
refined  courtiers,  and  (unfortunately)  the  most  flexible  casuists, 
of  their  age. 

They  are  the  strongest,  if  not  the  only,  proof  affiirded  by 
authentic  history,  that  an  artificial  system  of  government  and 
education,  formed  at  once  by  human  contrivance,  is,  in  some 
circumstances,  more  capable  of  attaining  its  proposed  object  than 
the  general  experience  of  mankind  would  warrant  us  to  expect 
The  Jesuits  had  not  leisure  for  worics  of  genius  or  for  discoveries 
in  science,  to  say  nothing  of  philosophical  speculatioiiy  ftam 
which  last  they  were  interdicted  by  the  adoption,  or  sometimes 
only  by  the  profession,  of  implicit  faith.  Though  they  covered 
the  world  for  two  centuries  with  their  fame  and  their  power,  th^ 
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had  DO  names  who  could  be  opposed  to  Radne  and  Pascal,  the 
produce  of  the  little  persecuted  community  of  Port  Royal  daring 
its  short  and  precarious  existence.  This  observation,  however, 
only  imports  that  their  powers  were  more  applied  to  active  than 
to  contemplative  life.  They  were  hated  by  the  secular  clergy, 
and  envied  by  other  regulars,  because  they  were  the  most  potent 
of  all  associations  of  a  monastic  nature.  They  were  watched 
with  jealousy  by  statesmen  and  magistrates,  on  account  of  their 
boundless  obedience  to  the  see  of  Rome.  To  exalt  the  papal 
power,  they  renewed  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  the  popular 
delegation  of  the  powers  of  government  to  rulers.  The  people 
themselves  were  on  all  controversies  between  them  and  their 
chiefi,  to  listen  with  reverential  awe  and  unconditional  subjection 
to  the  holy  pontiff,  the  pastor  of  all  subjects  and  sovereigns. 

The  doctrine  of  deposition  and  regicide  were  not  peculiar  to 
the  Jesuits.  They  had  been  taught  by  other  religious  orders ; 
and  the  first  of  them  had  been  inculcated  by  Aquinas  himself,  the 
main  column  of  the  theological  schools.  It  had  been  adopted  by 
eminent  persons  among  those  protestants  who,  under  Calvin,  had 
risen  against  the  civil  authority,  instead  of  being  influenced  by  its 
guidance  like  the  followers  of  Luther.  But  the  whole  odium 
belonging  to  some  of  these  opinions  fell  on  the  Jesuits,  the 
stanchest  polemics  of  the  court  of  Rome,  who  were  looked  on 
with  an  evil  eye  by  those  true  catholics  who  acknowledged  no 
final  jurisdiction  but  that  of  the  universal  church,  while  they 
religiously  respected  the  independent  authority  of  the  civil 
magistrate.  As  the  Jesuits  were  a  militia  called  out  to  combat 
the  reformation,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  were  regarded 
throughout  all  the  reformed  communions  as  incendiaries,  always 
engaged  in  plotting  the  overthrow  of  protestimt  thrones,  and  in 
heaping  up  fuel  to  feed  the  flames  by  which  alone  protestant 
nations  could  be  recalled  from  heresy. 

But  they  owed  their  decay  to  the  use  of  the  fatal  expedients  to 
which  many  of  them,  doubtless,  trusted  as  the  strongest  props  of 
their  greatness.  However  shallow  statesmen  may  be  deluded  by 
some  short  and  superficial  appearances  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  truth  proclaimed  by  the  whole  course  of  human  affairs,  that 
public  bodies  and  associations  vested  with  legal  rights  cannot 
very  long    survive  the  decline  and  downfal  of   their   moral 
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character.     General  contempt  and  disgust  ard  fatal  to  iriHtH 
tutions  which  can  flourish  only  by  reverence.     Th^  corruption 
of  those  who  pnrfess  to  teach  morality,  or  are  appointed  to 
enforce  it,  is  an  inconsistency  which  in  the  coarse  of  time  shocks 
even  the  profligate.     The  Jesuits  split  upon  this  rock.    They 
had  too  carefully  cultivated  the  dangerous  science  of  casuistry, 
the  inevitable  growth  of  the  practices  of  confession  and  absolutioD, 
which,   by  inuring  the  mind  to  the  habitual  contemplation  of 
those  extreme  cases  in  which  there  is  a  conflict  of  duties,  and 
where  one  virtue  may  or  must  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  a 
greater,  does  more  to  lessen  the  authority  of  conscience  than  to 
guide  its  perplexities.     Casuistry  has  generally  vibrated  between 
the  extremes  of  impracticable  severity  and  contemptible  indul- 
gence.    The  irresponsible  guides  to  the  conscience  of  kings  were 
led  to  treat  their  penitents  with  a  very  compliant  morali^,  by  the 
belief  that  no  other  could  be  observed  by  such  penitents,  by 
making  too  large  allowances  ibr  the  dlurements  which  palliate 
royal  vices,  by  the  real  difficulty  of  discovering  when   more 
austerity  might  plunge  a  prince  into  deeper  depravi^,  by  the 
immense  importance  of  rendering  his  measures  and  councils,  if 
not  his  example,  favourable  to  religion,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
subtle  snares  with  which  selfishness  and  ambition,  often  without 
the  consciousness  of  the  individuals,  surrounded  their  narrow 
and  slippery  path.     These  and  the  like  circumstances  betrayed 
some  of  their  doctors  into  shocking  principles,  which  were  held 
out  to  the  world  as  the  maxim  of  the  society  itself  by  the  wit  and 
eloquence  of  Pascal,  one  of  the  greatest,  and,  except  to  the  Jesuits, 
one  of  the  most  just  of  men.     The  order  certainly  did  not  adopt 
the  odious  extravagances  of  some  members.      But  the  immo- 
ralities were  not  sufficiently  disavowed.     The  selection  of  par- 
ticular cases  as  matter  of  charge  against  a  large  body,  has  often 
the  unjust  effect  of  exaggeration.     Yet  it  must  be  owned  that 
invidious  selections,  and  even  gross  exaggeration,  are  the  iadk»- 
tions  of  a  proneness  in  the  accused  body  towards  the  vice  whkh 
appears  in  its  harshest  and  most  hideous  shape  in  some  of  their 
members;  and  that  they  are  a  sort  of  natural,  though  not  nicely 
equal,  punishment  of  die  wrong  disposition  which  has  infected 
the  whole  mass. 
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Progress  of  the  rrformation  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  sixteenth 
century — Character  of  Philip  IT. — His  zeal  for  popery — Issues 
sanguinary  edicts — Establishes  a  species  of  inquisition — Philip*s 
conduct  towards  his  Spanish  subjects — Advice  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  the  regent  (f  the  Netherlands — The  protestants  sign 
"  The  Compromise* — Noble  speech  of  the  prince  of  Orange — 
Philip  sends  the  duke  of  Alva  with  an  army  into  the  Netherlands 
to  extirpate  heresy — His  sanguinary  proceedings — And  answer  to 
the  people  of  Antwerp.     A.D,  1550 — 1670. 

In  the  succession  of  kings  by  whom  Spain  had  been  governed 
for  about  the  space  of  300  years,  the  popes  of  Rome  had  gene- 
rally found  a  race  of  obsequious  princes,  seldom  reluctant  to  yield 
their  concurrence  with  any  measures  that  might  be  proposed  for 
the  destruction  of  heretics.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  the  misfortune  of  that  country  to  possess  a  monarch 
whose  zeal  for  the  extirpation  of  heretical  pravity  surpassed 
even  that  of  popes  and  cardinals.  This  monarch  was  Philip  II., 
son  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  of  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Iromanuel  the  Great,  king  of  Portugal.  He  was  bom  on  the  27th 
of  May,  1527,  and  educated  in  Spain,  under  ecclesiastics  noted 
for  their  bigotry,  which  may  account  for  several  of  those  features 
in  his  character  that  afterwards  appeared  so  prominently  in  his 
conduct.  He  was  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  the  age;  for, 
besides  *the  government  of  Spain,  he  possessed  the  kingdoms  of 
Naples  and  Sicily ;  the  duchy  of  Milan,  Franche  Compt6,  and 
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the  Netherlands,  or,  as  they  were  then  generally  termed,  the 
Low  Countries. 

These  provinces,  which,  on  account  of  their  situation,  are 
called  the  Netherlands,  had  been  long  governed  by  their  respec- 
tive princes,  under  the  titles  of  dukes,  marquises,  or  counts ;  and 
under  the  administration  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Burgundy, 
they  had  flourished  in  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  b^ond 
any  other  European  state.  No  city,  in  those  days,  except  Venice, 
possessed  such  extensive  commerce  as  Antwerp.  It  was  the  great 
mart  of  all  the  northern  nations.  Bruges  was  little  inferior ;  and  in 
the  city  of  Ghent  there  were  many  thousand  artificers  employed 
in  the  woollen  manufacture  long  before  the  art  was  known  to 
the  English,  from  whom  the  wool  was  purchased  by  die  indus- 
trious Flemings. 

In  consequence  of  the  constant  intercourse  which  subsisted 
between  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  we  may  naturally  sup- 
pose that  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers  would  be  early  propa- 
gated from  the  former  to  the  latter  country;  and  accordingly,  in 
the  month  of  May,  15121,  even  before  the  days  of  Philip,  his 
father,  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  had  puUished  an  edict,  in  which 
all  the  penalties  of  high  treason  were  pronounced  against  heretics. 
In  the  execution  of  this  edict,  which  Charles,  from  time  to  time, 
renewed,  all  the  fury  of  persecution  was  exercised;  and  it  is 
affirmed  by  several  cotemporary  historians,  that  dming  his  reign 
fifly  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  were  put  lo 
death  on  account  of  their  religious  principles.*  Those  principles, 
however,  far  from  being  extirpated,  became  more  generally  pitK 
pagated  and  diffused  amidst  the  severities  which  were  employed  to 
suppress  them. 

Before  the  emperor  Charles  V.  had  resigned  the  reins  of 
government  to  his  son  Philip,  great  numbers  of  his  subjects  had 
b^un  to  retire  from  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  and  to 
transport  their  families  and  effects  to  the  neighbouring  states ;  and 
when  he  was  informed  of  this  by  the  r^nt,  who  was  his  sister 
and  queen  dowager  of  Hungary,  his  heart  relented  for  the  cala- 
mities of  his  people,  and  he  dreaded  the  consequences  of  dqtopa- 
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latiog  a  ooantry  from  which  he  had  often  received  the  most 
effectual  assistance  and  support.  But  these  considerations  had 
no  inflaence  on  bis  son  Philip.  He  repoblisbed  the  edicts  of  his 
&ther,  and  ordered  the  governors  and  magistrates  to  carry  them 
into  rigorous  escecution. 

In  these  edicts  it  was  enacted,  that  all  persons  who  held  erro- 
neous opinions  in  religion  should  be  deprived  of  their  offices,  and 
degraded  from  their  rank.  It  was  ordained,  that  whoever  should 
be  eoovicted  of  having  taught  heretical  doctrines,  or  of  having 
been  present  at  the  religious  meetings  of  heretics,  should,  if  they 
were  men,  be  put  to  death  by  the  sword ;  and  if  women,  be 
bumed  riive.  Such  were  the  punishments  denounced  even 
against  those  who  repented  of  their  errora  and  forsook  them ; 
while  all  who  persisted  in  them  were  condemned  to  the  flames. 
And  even  diose  who  afforded  shelter  to  heretics  in  their  houses, 
or  who  omitted  to  give  infcvmation  against  them,  were  subjected 
to  the  same  penalties  as  heretics  themselves. 

But  Philip  could  not  content  himself  with  publishing  and  exe- 
cutmg  these  crud  edicts.  He  also  established  a  particular  tribunal 
fiN-  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  which,  although  it  was  not  called  by 
the  name  inquisition,  had  all  the  essentials  of  that  iniquitous 
institution.  Persons  were  committed  to  prison  upon  bare  sus*- 
picion,  and  put  to  the  torture  on  the  s^ghtest  evidence.  The 
accused  were  not  confronted  with  tbeir  accusers,  or  made  ac*- 
quainted  with  the  crimes  for  which  they  suflered.  llie  civil 
judges  were  not  allowed  to  take  my  further  concern  in  prosecu* 
tk>ns  for  heresy^  than  to  execute  the  sentences  which  the  inquisi- 
tors pronounced.  The  possessions  of  the  suflbrers  were  confiscated; 
and  informers  were  encouraged,  by  an  assurance  of  impunity  in 
case  they  themselves  were  guilty,  and  by  the  promise  of  rewards.* 
That  the  establishment  of  this  arbitrary  tribunal  should  have 
excited  considerable  commotion  in  the  Netherlands,  can  occasion 
no  surprise.  It  had  created  disturbances  even  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  where  civil  liberty  was  not  eiQoyed.in  the  measure  tiiat  it 
was  in  the  Netherlands.  Among  the  Flemings,  therefore,  it 
esdted  the  most  terrible  apprehensicms:  they  cposklered  it  as 
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Utterly  subversive  of  their  liberty.  But  to  the  grievances  already 
enumerated,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  further  com- 
plained that  the  provinces  were  filled  with  Spanish  soldiers,  whose 
insolent  and  rapacious  behaviour  was  intolerable.  And  to  all 
these  causes  of  discontent,  Philip  added  another  by  increasing 
the  number  of  bishoprics  from  five  to  seventeen,  which  was  the 
number  of  the  provinces.  These  neW  bishops  were  regarded  as 
so  many  new  inquisitors,  and  their  creation  was  considered  as  an 
encroachment  on  the  privileges  of  the  provinces,  and  a  violatbn, 
on  the  part  of  the  king,  of  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  at  his 
accession,  to  preserve  the  church  in  the  condition  in  which  he  found 
it.  Such  was  the  state  of  a£&irs,  when  Philip,  who  had  for 
some  time  taken  up  his  residence  among  hb  subjects  in  the  Ne-^ 
therlands,  proposed,  in  the  year  1559,  to  quit  the  country  and  fix 
the  seat  of  his  government  in  Spain.  During  his  absence  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands  was  conferred  upon  the  duchess 
of  Parma,  who  was  a  natural  daughter  of  the  late  emperor,  and 
who  sustained  the  title  of  regent. 

As  Philip  did  not  intend  to  return  speedily  to  the  Netherlands, 
he  thought  proper,  before  his  departure,  to  summon  a  convention 
of  the  states,  which  was  accordingly  held  at  Ghent.  He  himself 
was  present,  accompanied  by  the  new  regent,  at  the  first  opening 
of  the  assembly ;  but  as  he  could  not  speak  the  language  of  the 
country,  he  employed  the  bbhop  of  Arras  to  address  the  deputies 
in  his  name.  Among  other  things,  the  latter  was  instructed 
eamesdy  to  exhort  the  states  to  study  to  preserve  the  public 
peace;  and  to  this  end  he  thou^t  nothing  could  conduce  so 
much  as  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  which,  whilst  it  set  men  at 
variance  with  God,  put  arms  into  their  hands  against  their  civil 
sovereign.  They  were,  therefore,  strenuously  exhorted  to  main- 
tain  the  purity  of  their  ancient  fiuth ;  and  for  this  purpose,  to 
execute  vigorously  the  several  edicts  published  for  the  suppression 
of  heresy. 

The  reply  of  the  deputies  of  the  states  to  this  speech  contained 
the  warmest  sentiments  of  loyalty,  but  it  was  also  accompanied 
with  intimations,  that  thqr  had  expected  the  foreign  troops  would 
have  been  immediately  transported  to  Spain, — that  they  were 
unable  to  discover  any  reason  for  keeping  them  any  longer  in  the 
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Netherlands^  but  such  as  filled  their  minds  with  terror.  Their 
suspicion  that  the  inquisition  was  about  to  be  established  in  the 
Netherlands  excited  the  most  disquieting  apprehensions*  Some 
of  the  deputies  did  not  scruple  to  remonstrate  openly,  that  the 
Netherlands  had  never  been  accustomed  to  an  institutbn  of  so 
much  rigour  and  severity  ;  that  the  people  trembled  at  the  very 
name  of  the  inquisition,  and  would  fly  to  the  remotest  comers  of 
the  earth  rather  than  submit  to  it ;  that  it  was  not  by  fire  and 
the  sword,  but  by  the  gentlest  and  softest  remedies,  that  the  evil 
complained  of  must  be  cured.  Various  representations  of  this 
kind  were  addressed  to  the  king  himself  by  some  of  the  deputies, 
who  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  at  least  to  moderate  the  edicts, 
if  he  would  not  entirely  annul  them  ;  but  on  this  head  Philip  was 
inexorable.  And  when  one  of  his  ministers  reported,  that  by 
persisting  in  the  execution  of  those  edicts  he  might  kindle  the 
seeds  of  rebellion,  and  thereby  lose  the  sovereignty  of  the  pro- 
vinces, he  replied,  <*  That  he  had  much  rather  be  no  king  at  all, 
than  have  heretics  for  his  subjects."* 

His  religion  was  of  all  superstitions  the  most  intolerant ;  his 
temper  of  mind,  which  was  naturally  haughty  and  severe;  his 
pride,  which  would  have  been  wounded  by  yielding  to  what  he 
liad  repeatedly  declared  he  would  never  yield ;  his  engagements 
with  the  pope,  and  an  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  devote  his 
reign  to  the  defence  of  the  popish  faith,  and  the  extirpation  of 
heresy ;  above  all,  his  thirst  for  despotic  power,  with  which  he 
considered  the  liberties  claimed  in  religious  matters  by  the  pro- 
testants  as  utterly  incompatible ; — all  these  united  causes  rendered 
him  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  which  were  made  to  him,  and 
fixed  him  unalterably  in  his  resolution  to  execute  the  edicts  with 
the  utmost  rigour.  He  shewed  himself  equally  inflexible  with 
regard  to  the  new  bishoprics;  nor  would  he  consent,  at  this 
time,  to  withdraw  the  Spanish  soldiers.  In  order,  however,  to 
lessen  the  odium  arising  from  his  refusal,  he  ofl*ered  the  command 
of  these  troops  to  the  prince  of  Orange  and  count  Egmont,  the 
two  ablest  and  most  popular  noblemen  in  the  Netherlands ;  the 
former  of  whom  he  had  appointed  governor  of  Holland,  Zealand, 

•  BcntlTcglioi  lib.  i.,  p.  9,  10. 
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and  Utrecht;  and  the  latter  of  Artoisand  Flanden.  Both  of  tiwm 
declined  accepting  of  the  offer  which  was  made  to  tliem,  and  had 
the  courage  to  declare,  that  tliey  considered  the  continuanee  of 
the  troops  in  the  Low  Coontries,  after  peace  had  been  esuUished 
in  Franoei  as  a  vioktion  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

The  prince  of  Orangey  so  well  known  in  history  by  the  name 
of  William  L»  was  the  reproentative  of  the  ancient  and  illos- 
trious  family  of  Nassau,  in  Germany.  From  hb  ancestors,  one 
of  whom  had  been  emperor  of  Germany,  he  inherited  several  rich 
possessions  in  the  Netherlands;  and  he  had  succeeded  to  the 
principality  of  Orange  by  the  will  of  Ren6  Nassau  and  Chalons, 
his  cousin-germain,  in  the  year  1544.  From  that  time  the  late 
emperor  had  kept  him  perpetually  about  his  person,  and  had 
early  discovered  in  him  all  those  extraordinary  talents  which 
rendered  him  afterwards  one  of  the  most  illustrious  personages  of 
the  age. 

It  does  not  appear  that  before  the  assembly  of  the  states 
Philip  had  any  just  ground  for  his  suspicions  of  Willuun's  con- 
duct; and  there  is  only  6ne  circumstance  recorded  to  which  they 
can  be  ascribed.  The  prince  having  been  sent  to  France  as  an 
hostage  for  the  execution  of  some  articles  of  the  peace  of  Chateau-^ 
Cftmbresis,  had,  during  his  residence  there,  discovered  a  scheme 
formed  by  the  French  and  Spanish  moharchs  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  protestants.  This  scheme  he  had  communicated  to  such  of  bis 
friends  in  the  Netherlands  as  had  embraced  the  reformed  religion, 
and  from  that  time  the  king  ceased  to  treat  him  with  his  wonted 
confidence.* 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1559,  Philip  set  sail  from  the  Nether- 
lands with  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,  tod  on  the  29th  arrived  at 
Loredo,  in  the  province  of  Biscay.  He  reached  tlie  port  in 
safety,  but  no  sooner  had  he  landed  than  a  dreadful  storm  arose, 
in  which  a  part  of  his  fleet  Was  shipwrecked,  above  a  thousand 
men  perished,  and  a  great  number  of  capital  paintings,  statues, 
and  other  curious  works  of  art,  were  kwt,  which  th^  late  emperor, 
Charles,  had  been  employed  during  forty  years  in  collecting,  in 

'*  Thuanus^  torn,  i.j  lib.  xui.,  sect.  10. 
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Oermany^  Italy,  and  Flanders.  Philip  thought  be  could  not,  on 
this  occasion,  better  express  his  gratitude  for  his  own  personal 
preservation,  than  by  declaring  his  resolution  to  dedicate  his  life 
to  the  defisnce  of  the  catholic  faith  and  the  extirpation  of  heresy; 
and  soch  were  the  feelings  with  which  he  was  animated  when  he 
entered  Spain. 

The  inquisition  had  been  introduced  into  Spain  about  a  cen^ 
tory  before  this  time;  and  it  met  with  the  entire  approbation  and 
countenance  of  Philip,  who  had  imbibed,  in  all  its  virulence,  that 
spirit  of  bigotry  and  persecution  which  gave  it  birth.  He 
regarded  heretics  as  the  most  odious  of  criminals;  and  consi* 
dered  a  departure  of  his  subjects  from  the  Roman  superstition  as 
the  most  dreadful  calamity  that  could  befal  them.  He  was 
therefore  determined  to  support  the  inquisitors  with  all  his 
power,  and  be  encouraged  them  to  exert  themselves  in  the  exer« 
cise  of  their  office  with  the  utmost  vigilance.  The  zeal  and  dili* 
gence  of  these  men  corresponded  to  the  ardour  with  which  their 
sovereign  was  inflamed;  yet  so  irresistible  was  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  the  force  of  truth,  that  the  opinions  of  the  reformere 
had  found  their  way  into  Spain,  and  were  embraced  openly  by 
great  numbers  of  both  sexes,  among  whom  were  several  priests 
and  nuns. 

Before  Philip's  arrival  in  the  city  of  Valladolid,  afi  auto-da-fe 
had  been  celebrated,  in  which  a  great  number  of  protestants  had 
been  committed  to  the  flames.  There  were  still  in  the  prisons  of 
the  inquisition  more  than  thirty  persons,  against  whom  the  same 
dreadfiil  punishment  had  been  denounced.  Philip,  eager  to  give 
public  proof  as  early  as  possible  of  his  abhorrence  of  these  inno- 
vators, desired  the  inquisitors  to  fix  ^  day  for  their  execution ; 
and  be  resolved  to  witness  it.  The  dreadful  ceremony  (more 
rqmgnant  to  humanity,  as  well  as  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian 
religion,  than  the  most  abominable  sacrifices  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  the  pagan  world)  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  solemnity 
which  the  inquisitors  could  devise ;  and  Philip,  attended  by  his 
son  Don  Carlos,  by  his  sister,  and  by  his  courtiers  and  guards,  sat 
within  sight  of  the  unhappy  victims.  After  hearing  a  sermon 
from  the  bishop  of  Zamora,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  having 
drawn  his  swoid,  as  a  signal  that  with  it  he  would  defend  the 
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lioly  faith,  he  took  on  oath  administered  to  him  by  the  inquisitor* 
general,  to  support  the  inquisition  and  its  ministers  against  all 
heretics  and  apostates,  and  to  compel  his  subjects  everywhere  to 
yield  obedience  to  its  decrees. 

Among  the  protestants  condemned,  there  was  a  nobleman  of 
the  name  of  Don  Carlos  di  Sessa,  who,  when  the  executioners 
were  conducting  him  to  the  stake,  called  out  to  the  king  for 
mercy,  saying,  **  And  canst  thou  thus,  O  king !  witness  the  tor* 
ments  of  thy  subjects  ?  Save  us  from  this  cruel  death ;  we  do  not 
deserve  it."  "  No/'  Philip  sternly  replied,  **  I  would  myself 
carry  wood  to  burn  my  own  son,  were  he  such  a  wretch  as  thou.** 
After  which  he  beheld  the  horrid  spectacle  that  followed  with 
a  composure  and  tranquillity  that  betokened  the  most  unfi^ling 
heart. 

This  dreadful  seveiity,  joined  with  certain  rigid  laws,  enacted 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  Lutheran  books,  soon  produced  the 
desired  effect.  After  the  celebration  of  another  auto-da-fi^  in 
which  about  fifty  protestants  suffered,  all  the  rest,  if  there  were 
aqy  who  still  remained,  either  concealed  their  sentiments,  or 
made  their  escape  into  foreign  parts.* 

But  though  Philip  had,  for  a  moment,  banished  the  heretics 
from  his  Spanish  dominions,  he  had  the  mortification  to  contem- 
plate the  rapid  progress  of  heresy  in  almost  every  other  state  in 
Europe ;  and,  in  order  to  obstn^t  it,  he  employed  all  his  infiuence 
to  procure  the  convocation  of  a  general  council  of  the  church. 
For  several  centuries  before  the  reformation,  and  for  some  time 
after  it  had  been  set  on  foot,  the  bigotry  of  the  papists  would  not 
suffer  them  to  think  of  any  other  means  of  extirpating  the 
opinions  of  the  protestants,' but  persecution,  which  was  exercised 
against  them  with  the  same  unrelenting  severity  as  if  they  had 
been  guilty  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  But  it  soon  appeared 
how  inadequate  this  barbarous  procedure  was  to  the  purpose 
which  the  Romanists  intended.  Those  bloody  edicts  which  were 
published,  those  fires  which  were  lighted  up,  and  that  variety  of 
torments  which  priests  and  inquisitors  invented  with  ingenious 
cruelty,  served  in  reality  to  propagate  the  doctrines  against  which 

*  Wataon  6  Uutory  of  Philip  II.,  vol.  u,  b.  It. 
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they  were  employed,  and  contributed  to  inflame,  rather  than  ex- 
tinguish, that  ardent  sseal  with  which  the  protestants  were 
animated.  Being  firmly  persuaded  that  the  cause  which  they 
maintained  was  the  cause  of  God  and  truth,  and  that  their 
perseverance  would  be  rewarded  with  a  happy  immortality,  they 
courted  their  punishments  instead  of  avoiding  them ;  and,  in 
bearing  them,  displayed  a  degree  of  fortitude  and  patience, 
which,  by  exciting  admiration  in  the  beholders,  produced  innu- 
merable proselytes  to  the  faith  for  which  they  suffered. 

Several  princes  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers. 
In  some  states  the  protestants  had  become  more  numerous  and 
powerful  than  their  opponents ;  and  in  others,  their  opinions  so 
generally  prevailed,  that  the  catholic  princes  found  it  no  longer 
possible  to  extirpate  them,  without  depriving  themselves  of  great 
multitudes  of  their  most  industrious  subjects,  on  whom  the  wealth 
and  importance  of  their  states  depended.  The  time  when  per- 
secution might  have  proved  effectual  was  past,  and  the  princes 
came  at  length  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
some  more  gentle  means  than  had  been  hitherto  employed. 
They  were,  at  the  same  time,  sensible,  notwithstanding  their 
prejudices  against  the  reformers,  that  some  reformation  was 
extremely  necessary ;  they  had  long  borne  with  great  impatience 
the  numberless  encroachments  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  were 
convinced,  that  if  some  abuses  were  removed,  it  would  not  be 
impracticable  to  persuade  many  of  the  protestants  to  return  into 
the  bosom  of  the  church* 

A  general  council  appeared  to  be  the  only  expedient  by  which 
this  important  end  could  be  obtained;  and  the  late  emperor, 
Charles  bad  taken  infinite  pains  to  procure  the  convocation  of 
that  assembly.  In  former  times  the  councils  of  the  church  had 
been  convened  by  the  emperors  themselves ;  but,  in  the  time  of 
Charles,  the  power  of  calling  them  was,  by  all  true  catholics, 
considered  as  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  popes,  who  dreaded 
that  such  assemblies  might  derogate  fi'om  their  usurped  authority, 
and  were  therefore  inclined,  if  possible,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  held.  With  the  timid  Clement,  Charles  employed  all  his 
art  and  influence  to  procure  a  council,  but  in  vain.  Paul  III. 
was  no  less  averse  to  this  measure  ttian  Clement;  but  the  emperor 
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being  seconded  by  almost  all  the  catholic  princes  in  Europe,  Panl 
yielded  to  their  importunities,  and  summoned  a  council  to  meet  in 
Trent.  From  this  place  it  was  afterwards  translated  to  Bologna. 
After  the  death  of  Paul  it  was  again  assembled  in  Trent,  in  1551, 
and  continued  to  be  held  there  till  the  year  fidlowing,  when  it 
was  prorogued  for  two  years,  upon  war  being  dedared  against  the 
emptfor  by  the  elector  of  Saxony.* 

In  the  sessions  which  were  held  under  Paul,  that  ftindamental 
tenet  of  the  reformers,  by  which  the  writings  of  the  evangdists 
and  aposdes  are  held  to  be  the  only  rule  of  the  CSbristian  fiuth, 
was  condemned ;  and  equal  authority  was  ascribed  to  the  books 
termed  Apocryphal,  and  to  the  oral  traditions  of  the  diurch. 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  deliberations  of  this  assembly  were 
conducted,  from  the  nature  of  its  decisions,  and  from  the  blind 
attachment  of  a  great  majority  of  its  members  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  there  was  little  ground  to  hope  for  the  attainment  of  those 
ends  for  which  the  calling  of  it  had  been  so  earnestly  desired. 
But  no  other  expedient  could  be  devised,  which  the  catholics 
thought  so  likely  to  stop  the  progress  of  heresy ;  and  therefm^, 
as  soon  as  the  war  between  France  and  Spain  was  conduded,  the 
several  catholics  began  to  think  seriously  of  the  restoration  of  the 
council. 

The  state  of  Europe  at  that  time  seemed  more  than  ever  to 
require  the  application  of  some  immediate  remedy.  The  power 
and  number  of  the  protestants  were  every  day  becoming  more  and 
more  considerable.  Both  England  and  Scotland  had  disclaimed 
allc^giance  to  the  see  of  Rome,  i|nd  new-modelled  their  religion.  In 
the  Netherlands  the  reformers  had  greatly  multiplied  of  late  not- 
withstanding the  most  dreadful  cruelties  had  been  exerdaed 
against  them ;  and  in  France,  where  every  province  was  involved 
in  the  most  terriUe  ccmibustion,  there  was  ground  to  appreh^id 
that  they  would  soon  become  too  powerftil  for  die  catholics,  and 
be  able  to  wrest  from  them  the  reins  of  government.  The  new 
opinions  had  penetrated  even  into  Italy,  and  had  beoi  embraced 
by  a  considerable  number  of  persons  both  in  Naples  and  Savoy. 
From  the  former  of  these  states  they  were  extirpated  by  the  un* 

•  *  Vide  the  preeeding  lecture. 
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rdenUng  severity  of  PhQip ;  who  issued  orders  to  his  viceroy  to 
pot  all  heretics  to  death  without  mercy,  and  even  to  pursue  with 
£re  and  sword  a  remnant  of  them  who  had  fled  from  Cosenza, 
and  wero  living  quietly  among  the  mountains** 

But  in  die  Netherlands,  the  seeds  of  discord  which  were  sown 
in  that  unhappy  country  in  the  banning  of  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 
continued  to  approximate  towards  maturity.  At  his  departure 
from  among  diem  he  had  given  strict  orders  to  the  r^ent  to 
enforce  a  rigorous  execution  of  his  edicts,  and  the  persecutions 
were  accordingly  carried  on  as  formerly.  The  council  of  Trent 
had  published  its  decrees,  and  Philip  resolved  to  have  them 
obeyed  throughout  all  his  dominions.  The  disturbances  which 
subsisted  in  the  Low  Countries  ought  to  have  deterred  him  fix>m 
adding  fuel  to  a  flame  which  already  burnt  with  so  much  violence ; 
but  his  bigotry,  together  with  his  arbitrary  maxims  of  govern* 
ment,  rendered  him  averse  to  every  mild  expedient,  and  deter- 
mined him  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  decrees  in  the  Netherlands, 
as  well  as  in  Spain  and  Italy.  When  the  regent  laid  his  in* 
structions  on  this  head  before  the  council  of  state,  she  found  the 
counsellors  much  divided  in  their  opinions.  The  prince  of 
Orange  maintained,  that  the  r^ent  could  not  require  the  people 
of  the  Netherlands  to  receive  the  decrees,  because  several  of  them 
were  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  constitution.  He 
represented  that  some  catholic  princes  had  thought  proper  to 
rgect  them ;  and  proposed  that  a  remonstrance  should  be  made 
to  the  king  on  the  necessity  of  recalling  his  instructidns. 

Let  us  not,  by  our  misrepresentations,  said  be,  make  him 
believe  the  number  of  heretics  to  be  smaller  than  it  is.  Let  us 
acquaint  him,  that  every  province,  every  town,  every  village,  is 
full  ^  them.  Let  us  not  conceal  from  him  how  much  they 
despise  the  edicts,  and  how  littie  they  respect  the  magistrates ; 
that  he  may  see  how  impracticable  it  is  to  introduce  the  inquisi- 
tion^ and  be  convinced  that  the  remedy  which  he  would  have  us 
U>  apply  would  be  infinitely  worse  than  the  disease.  He  added, 
that  altiwugh  he  was  a  true  catholic  and  a  fiiithful  subject  of  the 
king,  yet  he  thought  the  calamities  which  had  been  lately  ex- 

•  F.  Paul,  lib.  V. 
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perienced  in  France  and  Germany,  afforded  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  consciences  of  men  were  not  to  be  compelled,  and  that 
heresy  was  not  to  be  extirpated  by  fire  and  sword,  bat  by  reason- 
ing and  persuasion ;  to  which  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  that  men 
would  be  brought  to  listen,  until  the  present  practice  of  butcher- 
ing them  like  beasts  was  wholly  laid  aside.  He  represented, 
likewise,  the  absurdity  of  publishing,  on  this  occasion,  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  proposed  tliat  count  Egmont  should 
be  instructed  to  request  the  king  to  suspend  the  publication  of 
them  till  the  present  tumults  were  allayed. 

Many  of  the  other  nobles  set  on  foot,  at  this  time,  a  con- 
federacy, by  which  tliey  bound  themselves  to  support  one  another, 
in  preventing  the  inquisition  from  being  established  in  the 
Nedierlands.  The  prime  mover  of  this  expedient  was  Philip 
de  Mamix,  lord  of  St  Aldegonde,  a  nobleman  highly  distin- 
guished for  his  eloquence,  his  address,  and  his  political  abilities, 
who  had  the  merit  of  contributing  more  than  any  other  person 
(the  prince  of  Orange  alcMie  excepted)  towards  accomplishing 
that  happy  revolution,  by  which  the  northern  provinces  were 
rescued  from  the  Spanish  yoke.  By  his  advice,  and  according 
to  his  direction,  a  writing  was  drawn  up,  termed  the  Compromise, 
which  is  here  inserted,  as  it  marks  strongly  the  spirit  by  which 
the  people  of  the  Netherlands  were  animated. 

^*  Whereas  certain  malicious  persons,  under  the  cloak  of  zeal 
for  the  catholic  religion,  but  in  relility  prompted  by  ambition, 
pride,  and  avarice,  have,  by  their  misrepresentations,  persuaded 
our  lord  the  king  to  introduce  into  these  provinces  that  most 
pernicious  tribunal — the  inquisition,  which  is  not  only  contrary 
to  all  human  and  divine  laws,  but  exceeds  in  cruelty  the  most 
barbarous  institutions  of  the  most  savage  tyrants  in  the  heathen 
world,  which  subjects  all  authority  to  that  of  the  inquisitors, 
reduces  all  men  to  a  perpetual  state  of  miserable  slavery,  and  by 
the  visitations  which  it  appoints,  exposes  the  best  men  to  con- 
tinual apprehensions ;  so  that  if  a  priest,  a  Spaniard,  or  wicked 
minion  of  power,  shall  incline,  he  may,  by  means  of  this  institu- 
tion, accuse  any  man,  however  innocent,  and  cause  him  to  be 
imprisoned,  condemned,  and  put  to  death,  without  being  con- 
fronted with  his  accusers,  and   without  being  allowed  to  bring 
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evidence  of  his  innocence^  or  to  speak  in  his  defence:  for  these 
reasons,  we  whose  names  are  here  subscribed  have  resolved  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  our  families,  goods,  and  persons;  and 
for  this  purpose  we  hereby  enter  into  a  sacred  league  with  one 
another,  promising  with  a  solemn  oath,  to  oppose  with  all  our 
power  the  introduction  of  the  above*named  inquisition  into 
these  provinces,  whether  it  shall  be  attempted  openly  or  secretly, 
and  by  whatever  name  it  shall  be  called,  whether  that  of  inquisi* 
tion,  visitation,  commission,  or  edict;  declaring,  at  the  same  time, 
that  we  are  far  from  entertaining  the  design  of  attempting  any- 
thing prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  our  sovereign  the  king;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  our  fixed  intention  is  to  support  and 
defend  his  government,  to  maintain  peace,  and  to  prevent,  to 
the  utmost  of  our  power,  all  seditions,  tumdts,  and  revolts. 
This  agreement  we  have  sworn;  and  we  hereby  promise  and 
swear  to  maintain  it  for  ever  sacred  ;  and  we  call  Almighty  God 
to  witness,  that  neither  in  word  or  deed  shall  we  ever  weaken  or 
counteract  it. 

'<  We  likewise  promise  and  swear  mutually  to  defend  one 
another,  in  all  places,  and  on  all  occasions,  against  every  attack 
that  shall  be  made,  or  prosecution  that  shall  be  raised,  against 
any  individual  amongst  us,  on  account  of  his  concern  in  this 
confederacy.  And  we  declare,  that  no  pretence  of  the  persecu- 
tors, who  may  allege  rebellion,  insurrection,  or  any  other  plea, 
shall  exempt  us  irom  this  our  oath  and  promise.  No  action  can 
deserve  the  name  of  rebellion  that  proceeds  from  opposition  to 
the  iniquitous  decrees  of  the  inquisition  ;  and  therefore,  whether 
any  of  us  be  attacked  directly  on  account  of  opposing  these 
decrees,  or  under  pretence  of  punishing  rebellion  or  insurrection, 
we  hereby  swear  to  endeavour,  by  all  lawful  means,  to  procure 
his  deliverance. 

*<  In  this  and  every  part  of  our  conduct  r^^rding  the  inquisi- 
tion, our  meaning  is,  to  submit  to  the  general  opinion  of  our 
confederates,  or  to  that  of  those  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
rest  to  assist  us  with  their  counsel. 

<<  In  witness  of  this  our  league,  we  invoke  the  holy  name  of 
the  living  God,  as  the  searcher  of  our  hearts ;  humbly  beseeching 
him  to  grant  us  the  grace  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  all  our 
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enterprises  nftiy  be  attended  with  sncoesit  may  pRxnote  tlw 
honour  of  his  name,  oontribule  to  the  wdfinre  of  our  souk,  and 
advance  the  peace  and  true  interest  of  the  Netherlands.'' 

Such  were  the  terms  of  the  Compromise,  whidi  was  qpickly 
cireukted  throi^h  the  provinces,  and  subscribed  by  persons  of 
all  raidcs,  whether  catholics  or  protestants.  Books  wete,  at  the 
same  time,  multiplied,  in  which  liber^  of  conscience  was  pleaded* 
the  absurdities  in  the  popish  doctrines  and  worship  exposed,  and 
hideous  pictures  drawn  of  the  inquisition. 

The  regent  felt  g^reat  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  consequences 
with  whidi  so  much  ill-humour  and  discontent  were  likely  to 
be  attended.  She  had  never  fiilly  credited  the  representations 
which  the  prince  of  Orange  and  some  of  her  other  oounseUors 
had  often  made  to  her.  And  she  now  complained  bitterly  of 
the  situation  to  which  she  was  reduced  by  the  orders  sent  ftom 
Spain.  **  For  to  what  purpose  was  it,"  she  said,  **  to  puUish 
edicts,  when  I  wanted  power  to  enforce  thdr  execntk>n?  They 
have  served  only  to  increase  the  people's  audacity,  and  to  bring 
my  authority  into  contempt." 

The  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  counts  Horn  and  f^mont, 
lud,  ever  since  the  last  republication  of  the  edicts,  absented 
themselves  from  die  council.  The  regent  now  wrote  to  them 
in  the  most  urgent  manner,  requiring  their  attendance.  Thqr 
readily  complied ;  and  the  regent,  after  having  informed  them 
of  her  design  in  calling  them  together,  deared  thqr  would  deliver 
their  opinions  without  reserve.  The  prince  of  Orange  was 
among  the  last  who  rose,  and  he  spoke  as  follows : — 

^  Would  to  heaven  I  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  bdie^ 
when  I  ventured  to  foretd  what  has  now  happened.  Desperate 
remedies  would  not,  in  that  case,  have  been  first  apfrflied,  nor 
persons  who  had  fallen  into  error  been  confirmed  in  it,  by  the 
means  employed  to  redaim  them.  We  should  not  certainly 
think  favourably  of  a  physician's  prudence^  who,  in  the  bcgiwiiag 
of  a  disease,  when  gentle  remedies  were  likely  to  prove  e&ctnal, 
should  propose  the  burning  or  cutting  off  the  part  infected. 
There  are  two  species  of  inquisition*  The  one  is  eaoercised  in 
the  name  of  the  pope,  and  the  other  has  been  long  practised  by 
the  bidiops.    To  the  latter,  men  are^  in  some  metmvte,  recon- 
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ciled  by  the  power  of  custom ;  and  considering  how  well  we  are 
now  provided  with  bishops  in  all  the  provinces,  it  may  reasonably 
be  expected  that  this  sort  will  alone  be  found  suflicient.  The 
former  has  been,  and  will  for  ever  be,  an  object  of  abhorrence, 
and  onght  to  be  abolished  without  delay. 

<*  With  respect  to  those  edicts  which  have  been  so  often  pub- 
lidbed  against  the  innovators  in  religion,  hearken  not  to  me,  bot 
to  your  own  experience,  which  will  inform  you,  that  the  perse^ 
cutions  to  which  they  have  given  rise  have  served  only  to  increase 
and  propagate  the  errors  against  which  they  have  been  exercised. 
The  Netherlands  have,  for  several  years,  been  a  school,  in  which, 
if  we  have  not  been  extremely  inattentive,  we  may  have  learned 
the  foUy  of  pa'secution.     Men  do  not  for  nothing  forego  the  ad- 
vantages of  life ;  much  less  do  they  expose  themselves  to  torture 
and  death  for  nothing.     The  contempt  of  death  and  pain  exhi- 
bited by  heretics  in  suifering  for  their  religion,  is  calculated  to 
produce  the  most  powerful  effects  on  the  minds  of  spectators.     It 
works  on  their  compassion,  it  excites  their  admiration  of  the 
sufferers,  and  creates  in  them  a  suspicion,  that  truth  must  cer- 
tainly be  found  where  they  observe  so  much  constancy  and  for- 
titude.    Heretics  have  been  treated  with  the  same  severity  in 
France  and  England  as  is  the  Low  Ckmntries.     But  has  it  been 
attended  there  with  better  success  ?     On  the  contrary,  is  there 
not  reason,  there  as  well  as  here,  to  say  what  was  said  of  the 
Christians  of  old,  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
church.     The  Emperor  Julian,  the  most  formidable  enemy  that 
Chrbtianity  ever  had,  was  fully  sensiUe  of  the  truth  of  this. 
Harassing  and  tormenting  could  only  serve,  he  knew,  to  inflame 
that  ardent  zeal  which  he  wanted  to  extinguish.    He  had  recourse 
therefore  to  the  expedient  of  ridicule  and  contempt ;  and  this  he 
found  to  be  more  effectual.    The  Grecian  empire  was,  at  different 
periods,  infected  with  heresies  of  various  kinds.     iBrius  taught 
arrors  in  the  reign  of  Constance ;  Nestorius  in  that  of  Theodosius ; 
Anus  in  that  of  Constantine.     No  such  pnniirfunents  were  in- 
flicted, either  on  the  h^resiarehs  themselves  or  on  their  disciples, 
as  are  now  practised  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  yet  where  are  all 
tliose  fiilse  opinions  now,  which  the  first  broachers  were  at  so 
much  pams  to  propagate?    Such  is  the  nature  of  heresy,  if  it 
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rests  it  rusts;  but  he  who  rubs  it,  whets  it.  Let  it  be  n^lected 
and  overlooked,  it  will  soon  lose  the  charm  of  novel^ ;  and  with 
that,  it  will  lose  the  greatest  part  of  its  attractive  power.  But 
they  are  not  the  examples  only  of  heathen  princes  which  I  woukl 
recommend  to  the  regent's  imitation.  In  complying  with  my 
advice,  she  will  tread  in  the  steps  of  our  late  glorious  emperor, 
her  father,  who,  from  experience,  was  convinced  that  gentle 
measures  were  more  likely  to  prove  effectual  than  severe  ones; 
and  therefore  adopted  the  former  in  preference  to  the  latter,  for 
several  years  before  his  resignation. 

^<  The  king  himself  appeared,  at  a  certain  period,  inclined  to 
make  trial  of  mild  expedients ;  but,  through  the  influence  of  the 
bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics,  he  has  changed  his  views.  Let 
tliese  men  answer  for  their  conduct  if  they  can.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  it  is  impossible  to  root  out  the 
present  evils  in  the  Netherlands  by  force,  without  shaking  the 
state  from  its  foundation.  I  conclude  with  reminding  you  of  what 
we  have  all  heard  frequently,  that  the  protestants  in  the  Low 
Countries  have  opened  a  correspondence  with  those  in  France. 
Let  us  beware  of  irritating  them  more  than  we  have  already  done, 
lest  by  imitating  the  French  catholics  in  their  severity,  we,  like 
them,  involve  our  country  in  the  dreadful  miseries  of  a  civil 
war." 

The  regent,  finding  that  her  situation  became  every  day  more 
critical,  informed  the  king  of  it,  who  immediately  sent  the  duke  of 
Al  va,  a  nobleman  of  the  most  imperious  character,  tyrannical  and 
vindictive  in  the  extreme,  to  execute  his  pleasure  in  the  Nether- 
lands, armed  with  full  power  to  punish  or  to  pardon  crimes  of 
every  sort.  He  began  his  administration  with  publishing  a  decla- 
ration, that  a  month  should  be  allowed  to  the  reformers  for  pre- 
paring to  leave  the  country,  without  receiving,  during  that  space, 
any  trouble  or  molestation,  and  at  the  same  time  he  issued  secret 
orders  to  the  inquisitors  to  proceed  immediately  in  the  execution 
of  their  edicts  with  the  utmost  rigour.  To  assist  and  encourage 
these  men  in  the  exercise  of  their  office,  he  instituted  a  new 
council,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Council  of  Tumults, 
which  he  appointed  to  take  cognizance  of  the  late  disorders,  and 
to  search  afler  and  punish  all  those  who  had  been  concerned, 
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directly  or  indirectly,  in  promoting  them.  This  council  consisted 
of  twelve  persons,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  Spaniards. 
The  duke  was  the  president  himself,  and  in  his  absence,  Vargas, 
a  Spanish  lawyer,  distinguished  above  all  his  countrymen  by  his 
avarice  and  cruelty. 

One  of  the  first  deeds  of  this  tribunal,  which  might  well  be 
called,  as  the  Flemings  termed  it,  the  Council  of  Blood,  was  to 
declare,  that  to  have  presented  or  subscribed  any  petition  against 
the  late  erection  of  bishoprics,  or  against  the  edicts  or  inquisition, 
or  to  have  permitted  the  exercise  of  the  new  religion  under  any 
pretence  whatever;  or  to  insinuate  by  word  of  moudi  or  writing, 
that  the  king  has  no  right  to  abolish  those  pretended  privileges 
which  have  been  the  source  of  so  much  impiety,  is  treason 
against  the  king,  and  justly  merits  the  severest  punishment  he 
shall  be  pleased  to  inflict. 

Ilie  governor  had  already  stationed  his  army  in  such  a  manner 
as  he  thought  would  most  effectually  secure  the  execution  of  this 
cruel,  undistinguisliing  resolution  of  the  council.  In  Antwerp  he 
built  a  citadel,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense which  this  instrument  of  their  own  slavery  had  cost  him. 
He  b^;an  to  build  citadels  in  other  places ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
he  spread  his  troops  over  the  country  in  such  formidable  bodies, 
that  the  people  over  whom  they  exercised  the  most  oppressive 
tyranny,  either  forsook  their  habitations,  or  gave  themselves  up  to 
despair*  Above  twenty  thousand  persons,  escaped  at  this  time 
into  France,  England,  and  the  protestant  provinces  of  Germany. 
Great  numbers  were  prevented  from  flying,  and  seized  whibt  they 
were  meditating  flight,  by  the  cruel  hand  of  the  persecutor.  The 
innocent  were  overwhelmed  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  the  dreadful 
punishments  inflicted  on  the  guilty,  and  lamented  that  this  once 
flourishing  country,  so  much  distinguished  for  the  mildness  of  its 
•gDvemment  and  the  happiness  of  its  people,  should  now  present  no 
'other  object  to  view,  but  confiscations,  imprisonments,  and  blood. 

There  was  no  distinction  made  of  age,  sex,  or  condition. 
Persons  in  their  earliest  youth ;  persons  worn  out,  and  ready  to 
-sink  under  the  infirmities  of  age ;  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  as 
well  as  the  lowest  of  the  people,  on  the  slightest  evidence,  and 
sometimes  even  on  .bare  suspicion,  were  alike  sacrificed  to  the 
rapacity  and  cruelty  of  the  governor  and  hb  associates. 
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Although  in  the  space  of  a  few  months  upwakb  of  1800  per- 
sons su£Bsred  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  yet  the  dnke  of 
Alva's  thirst  of  blood  was  not  satiated.  Prisoners  were  not 
brought  in  so  fast»  nor  seized  in  such  considerable  numbersy  as  he 
desired.  The  time  of  carnival  was  approaching,  when  he  ex- 
pected that  he  should  find  the  reformers  off  their  guards  They 
would  then  leave  their  skulking^plaoes,  he  supposed,  and  visit 
their  families,  while  the  catholics  were  immersed  in  mirth  and 
dissipation.  On  this  occaa<m  hb  soldiers,  accompanied  by  the 
inquisitors,  like  so  many  wolves,  were  let  loose  among  the  pro* 
testants;  who  were  seized  in  the  middle  of  the  night  in  thdr  bed% 
and  from  thence  dragged  to  prisons  and  dungeons* 

Many  who  had  been  only  once  present  at  the  protestant  as^ 
sembliest  even  although  they  declared  their  faith  in  the  catholic 
religion  to  be  firm  and  unshaken,  were  hanged  or  drowned; 
while  those  who  professed  themselves  to  be  protestants,  or  rcfased 
to  abjure  their  religion^  were  put  to  the  rack,  in  order  to  make 
them  discover  their  associates ;  they  were  then  dragged  by  hones 
to  the  place  of  executk)n»  and  their  bodies  bduig  committed  to  the 
flames,  their  sufierings  were  prolonged  with  ingenious  cruel^. 

To  prevait  them  from  bearing  testimony,  in  the  midst  of  their 
torments,  to  the  truth  of  their  profession,  their  execntioners  were 
notsatisfied  with  barely  confining  their  tongues;  they  first  soordied 
them  with  a  glowing  iron,  and  then  screwed  them  into  a  macfaiiM^ 
contrived  on  purpose  to  produce  the  most  exerucialing  pain. 

It  is  shocking  to  recount  the  numbeirless  instances  of  inhuman 
cruelty  perpetrated  by  Alva  and  his  associates,  especially  when 
we  consider  that  the  unhappy  victims  were  not  those  hardened 
wretches,  who,  by  daring  and  bloody  deeds^  axe  guilty  of  vidati^g 
the  laws  of  nature  and  humanity,  but  were  gmerslly  persons  of 
the  most  inoffensive  characters ;  who,  having  imbibed  the  msm 
opinions  in  rel^ion,  had  too  much  probity  to  disguise  their  senla- 
ments;  or,  at  the  worst,  had  been  betrayed  into  indiacretiona  by 
their  zeal  for  propagating  truths^  which  they  believed  to  beof  the 
highest  importance  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  hsffaness  of moi. 
Alva  communicated  a  great  share  of  his  savage  spirit  to  the  mfb- 
rior  magistrates;  who  knew  that  they  could  not  reeommend  theo^ 
selves  more  effectually  either  to  the  king  or  to  the  governor  than 
by  the  exercise  of  rigour  and  severi^.   Several  of  them,  however. 
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wlio0e  huuuuii^  prevaOed  over  the  oonsiderstims  of  safeQF  and 
interest,  were  induced  to  give  the  protestants  timely  warning  to 
withdraw.  Even  the  members  of  the  bloody  council  began  to 
fad  their  hearts  revolt  against  the  reiterated  instances  of  cruelty 
to  which  their  sanction  was  required.  Some  of  them  applied  for 
dismission;  others  had  the  courage  to  absent  themselves;  and 
cot  of  the  twelve,  of  which  the  council  was  composed,  there  Were 
seldom  above  three  or  four  present. 

About  this  time,  the  magistrates  of  Antwerp,  whose  behaviour 
from  the  beginning  of  Alva's  administration  had  been  extremely 
obsequious,  thought  they  mig^  venture  to  interpose  in  finvour  of 
certain  citizens  whom  the  inquisitors  had  imprisoned.  Their 
pedtiiMi  was  conceived  in  the  humblest  terms;  and  they  repre^ 
seated,  that  although  the  persons  for  whom  they  pleaded  had  been 
present  two  or  three  times  in  the  protestant  assemblies,  yet  it  was 
only  curiosity  that  had  led  them  thither ;  they  were  still  true  sons 
of  the  church,  and  faithful  subjects  to  the  king ;  and  they  had  re« 
maiued  in  the  country  till  the  time  of  their  imprisonment,  on  the 
fiuth  of  the  declaration  which  the  governor  had  made,  that  they 
should  not  receive  any  disturbance  on  account  of  what  had  passed, 
till  the  expiration  of  a  month  afler  his  arrival  in  the  Netherlmds. 

To  this  petition  Alva  haughtily  replied,  that  he  was  amazed  at 
their  folly  in  presuming  to  a^ly  to  him  in  behalf  of  heretics; 
and  they  should  have  reBSQ^,  h^  addfd,  to  repent  bitterly  of  their 
conduct,  if  they  did  not  act  more  prudently  in  future ;  for  they 
might  rest  assured,  that  h^  wpuld  hang  them  all,  for  an  example 
to  deter  others  fiom  the  like  presumption. 

Notwithstanding  this,  some  o£  the  catholic  nobility,  and 
Viglins,  who  had  formerly  concurred  in  all  the  arbitrary  measures 
of  Granvelle,  but  whose  heart  melted  at  the  present  misery  of  his 
eoontrymen,  had  the  courage  to  remonsUrate  to  the  king  agpinst 
the  govemor^s  barbarity.  Even  the  pope  exhorted  him  to  greater 
moderation.  Philip,  however,  refused  to  countermand^  the  orders 
which  he  had  given  till  he  should  hear  from  Vai^pas,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  persevere  in  the  plan  which  he  h^  adopted,  assured 
him  of  its  success,  and  at  the  same  time  flattered  him  with  the 
hopes  of  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  wealth  that  would  arise  from 
confiscation.  Vargas  being  seconded  by  the  inquisitors  at  Madrid, 
Philip  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  the  remonstiwce  wbidi  had  been  made 
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to  him,  and  the  persecutions  were  continued  with  the  same  unre- 
lenting fury  as  before. 

The  people  of  the  Netherlands  were  confirmed  in  their  despair 
of  obtaining  mercy  from  Philip,  by  the  accounts  transmitted  to 
them,  at  this  time,  from  Spain,  of  his  cruel  treatment  of  his  son, 
Don  Carlos,  whom  he  treated  with  savage  barbarity.  The  son 
had  not  scrupled,  on  different  occasions,  to  censure  the  measures 
of  his  father's  government,  and  particularly  those  which  had  been 
adopted  in  the  Netherlands.  He  had  sometimes  expressed  his 
compassion,  for  the  people  there  had  threatened  the  duke  of 
Alva,  and  was  suspected  of  holding  secret  interviews  with  the 
marquis  of  Mons  and  Baron  de  Montigny ;  and  had  afterwards 
formed  the  design  of  retiring  into  the  Netherlands,  with  an  in- 
tention of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  malcontents. 

Of  this  design  intelligence  was  carried  by  some  of  the  courtiers 
to  the  king,  who,  after  having  consulted  with  the  inquisitors,  at 
Madrid,  as  he  usually  did.  in  matters  of  great  importance  and 
difficulty,  resolved  to  prevent  the  prince  from  putting  his  scheme 
into  execution,  by  depriving  him  of  his  liberty.  For  this  purpose 
he  went  into  his  chamber  in  the  middle  of  the  nigRt  attended  by 
some  of  his  privy  counsellors  and  guards,  and,  after  reproaching 
him  with  his  undutiful  behaviour,  told  him  tliat  he  had  come  to 
exercise  his  paternal  correction  and  chastisement  Then,  having 
dismissed  all  his  attendants,  he  commanded  him  to  be  clothed  in 
a  dark-coloured  mourning  dress,  and  appointed  guards  to  watch 
over  him,  and  to  confine  him  to  his  chamber.  The  high-spirited 
young  prince  was  extremely  shocked  at  such  unworthy  treatment, 
and  prayed  his  father  and  his  attendants  to  put  an  immediate  end 
to  hb  life.  He  threw  himself  headlong  into  the  fire,  and  would 
have  put  an  end  to  his  life  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  the 
guards.  During  his  confinement,  his  despair  and  anguish  rose 
to  a  degree  of  frenzy.  But  his  father  was  relentless  and  inex- 
otable ;  and  after  six  months'  imprisonment,  he  caused  the  inqui- 
fiition  of  Madrid  to  pass  sentence  against  his  son,  and.  under  the 
cover  of  that  sentence,  ordered  poison  to  be  given  him,  which  in 
a  few  hours  put  a  period  to  his  miserable  life,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three.  • 


J»  Wauon'9  Hittory  of  Philip  11.,  ▼ol.  i.,  b.  wii. 
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Some  account  of  the  Mennonitesy  or  modem  Dutch  Baptists — Inquiry 
respecting  ffieir  origin — Their  distinguishing  tenets — The  sect 
brought  prominently  fortDcard  hy  Ae  Lutheran  reformation — Dis* 
graced  by  the  Munster  Anabaptists — Fanatiad  principles  and 
extravagant  conduct  of  the  leaders  of  that  faction— Sanguinary 
punishments  to  which* they  were  subjected — Appearance  of  Mem  no 
Simon,  and  particulars  of  his  history — Draws  up  a  syllabus  of 
doctrines,  md  a  plan  of  churtA  govemment-^^The  Mennonites 
repudiate  Mk  imputation  of  their  descent  from  the  Munster  ana* 
bcq^tists — Mosheim^s  explanation  of  this  point — Avowed  principles 
of  the  Mennonites — Their  principles  justified — The  discipline  of 
their  churches  rigorous  and  austere — Section  of  the  fVaterlan- 
dians — Tlu  Mennonites  tolerated  under  the  Dutch  government. 
A.D.  1500—1600. 

It  is  my  intention  in  the  present  lecture  to  furnish  some  account 
of  a  sect  which  sprang  up  in  Germany,  or,  perhaps  I  ought 
rather  to  say,  which  first  began  to  obtain  visibility  as  a  distinct 
denomination  in  the  Christian  church  about  twenty  years  after 
the  rise  of  the  Lutheran  reformation.  And  I  am  induced  to  adopt 
this  course  from  various  considerations,  which  will  appear  in  the 
sequel.  Scarcely  any  sect  that  has  arisen  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles  has  been  more  **  spoken  against."  It  is  therefore  desir- 
able to  ascertain  how  far  they  are  deservedly  entitled  to  the 
torrent  of  obloquy  which  has  been  heaped  upon  them ;  and  if  it 
should  appear  to  be  unmerited,  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  God 
and  truth  against  its  revilers  and  gainsayers. 
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For  the  materials  of  their  history  I  acknowledge  myself  in- 
debted, chiefly,  to  the  learned  Dr.  Mosheim,  who,  living  among 
their  descendants,  was  familiar  with  their  language,  and  having 
access  to  the  best  means  of  information  respecting  them,  I 
consider  the  best  guide  to  follow.  I  sball  therefore^  unhesitat- 
ingly, adopt  his  narratiTe  for  my  text,  accompanying  it  with  sudi 
notes  and  observations  as  it  appears  to  me  to  require ;  and  let  me 
add,  that  one  thing  which  renders  these  annotations  necessary  is, 
that  Mosheim  was  an  advocate  for  a  national  establishment  of  reli- 
grion,  which  the  Mennonites  protested  against  and  consequently 
it  forms  the  ground  of  his  heaviest  charges  of  blame  against  them. 
It  is  true)  also,  that  since  die  time  in  whidi  Dr.  Mosheim  wrole^ 
Some  additional  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  history  of  this 
people,  by  travelleri  and  hbtorians,  of  which  it  will  be  desirable 
lo  avail  omneWes,  so  that  the  subject  may  be  freed  from  much 
misrepresentation,  and,  as  for  as  circumstances  will  permie,  pre- 
sented to  the  reader  in  an  impartial  light.  I  will,  however,  bdbre 
Intiodncing  the  extract  from  Mosheim,  submit  a  brief  notice  of 
these  same  people,  of  a  more  recent  date,  which  I  find  in  a 
vohme,  entided,  *^  Fafewdl  Letters  to  a  few  Friends  in  Britain 
and  America  on  returning  to  Bengal,  in  1821.  By  William 
Ward,  of  Serampore.^'  did  ed.  1822.  Hius  Mr.  Waid  writes  :— 

The  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  HvLtA  baptists  is 
given  by  Dr.  Ypeij,  prmcipal  teacher  of  thedogy  at  Gconingen, 
and  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Dermont,  secretary  to  the  synod  of  the 
Dutch  reformed  church,  preacher  at  the  Hague,  and  chaplain  to 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands.  It  appears  in  the  first  volume  of  a 
work  published  by  diese  gentlemen  at  Breda,  in  the  year  1819. 

**  The  present  race  oi  Dutch  baptists  are  descended  from  the 
evangdical  Waidenses,  who  were  driven  by  persecution  into 
various  countries,  and  who,  during  die  latter  part  of  the  twelfdi 
century,  fled  into  Flanders,  and  into  the  jHrovinces  of  Hidland 
and  Zealand,  where  they  lived  simple  and  exemplary  lives,  in  the 
villages,  as  fiumers,  and  in  the  towns,  by  trades  and  various  handi- 
craft labours,  free  firom  the  charge  of  any  gross  immoralides,  and 
professing  the  most  pure  and  simple  principles,  whidi  they  exem- 
plified in  a  holy  conversation.  They  were  therefore  in  existence 
long  before  the  reformed  church  in  the  Netherlands. 
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^  Beaides  other  points  of  belief  among  the  Waldenie%  they 
profisased  to  adhere  only  to  the  sacred  scriptures^  rejecting  the 
authority  of  the  fiuhers  and  ecclesiastical  synods,  and  of  the 
pope ;  and  owning  no  representative  of  Christ  on  earth.  They 
maintained  that  all  the  brethren  were  equal,  and  that  each  had  a 
right  to  exhort  for  edification,  and  to  reprove  another  in  the 
church.  They  rejected  transubstantiation  and  confession  to  a 
priest,  declaring  that  salvation  was  only  to  be  obtained  by  faith  in 
CSurist ;  and  that  good  works  would  not  purchase  salvation ;  but 
that  works  were  necessary  as  the  confirmation  and  evidence  of 
fiiith,  and  as  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  Religion,  they  said, 
was  not  confined  to  time  or  place ;  but  that  it  was  proper  to  meet 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  honour  God ;  it  was  duty  to 
preach  and  hear  the  pure  gospel,  to  honour  the  Saviour  (but  not 
to  do  homage  to  aaints),  to  observe  both  the  sacraments,  &c. 
lliey  professed  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  scheme  of  Christian 
morals  laid  down  by  our  Saviour  in  his  sermon  on  the  Mount : 
hence  they  judged  it  to  be  improper  to  bear  arms;  to  resist 
injustice  even  by  a  law  process,  or  to  take  an  oath.  From  this 
they  were  called  the  yea  and  nay  people. 

**  Respecting  the  government  of  the  church,  they  believed  it  to 
be  invested,  according  to  iqpostolic  example,  in  bishops,  elders,  and 
deacons;  but  they  denied  that  these  officers  were  to  be  exalted 
above  their  brethren ;  affirming  that  they,  like  the  apostles,  should 
be  unlettered,  not  rich,  nor  powerful,  but  earning  their  support 
by  any  secular  employment,  or  by  daily  labour. 

<<  From  this  history  of  the  old  Dutch  Waldenses,  as  they  existed 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  fix>m  the  doctrines  they  held  at  that 
time,  and  during  the  following  centuries,  we  see  what  a  striking 
similarity  there  existed  between  them  and  the  ancient  and  later 
Dutch  baptists,  whose  existence  and  doctrines  are  so  well  known. 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  tliat  there  is  no  reference  to  bap- 
tism in  any  of  the  confessions  of  feith  of  the  Waldenses.  Never- 
theless, it  is  indisputable  that  the  Dutch  Waldenses  rejected  the 
baptism  of  children,  and  applied  the  ordinance  to  adults  alone. 
This  is  maintained  by  Hieronymus,  Verdussen,  Cligny,  and  other 
Roman-catholic  writers. 

<*  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Dutch  Wai- 
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denses,  or  as  they  were  then  called,  the  anabaptists,  perceiving 
that  many  learned  men  exposed  the  ignorance,  errors,  and  supeiv 
stidon  of  the  people,  no  longer  hid  themselves,  but  bq[an  the 
dissemination  of  purer  religious  knowledge,  that  they  might  anni- 
hilate, as  far  as  possible,  the  power  of  the  Romish  superstition. 
They  were  so  successful  in  drawing  persons  to  baptism  from  the 
Roman  communion,  that  the  civil  rulers  issued  strict  orders 
against  their  persons,  who,  however,  still  multiplied,  till  they 
were  at  length  joined  in  this  opposition  to  Rome  by  other  re- 
formers. This  was  before  even  the  name  of  Luther  was  known 
as  a  reformer. 

*<  Had  the  anabaptists  at  that  time  possessed  men  truly  learned, 
how  great  must  have  been  the  harvest  arising  from  the  good  seed 
which  they  then  sowed  !  From  their  communion  would  pro- 
bably have  arisen,  and  that  much  earlier  than  it  did,  all  that 
light  which  now  beams  upon  Europe.  But  there  was  not  one 
person  among  them  qualified  to  become  a  reformer  of  the  Roman 
church ;  not  one  who  possessed  sufficient  learning  to  obtain  that 
influence  as  a  writer,  as  that  he  might  be  looked  up  to  as  an  uni- 
versal guide ;  for  since  the  twelfth  century,  not  one  person  dis- 
tinguished for  learning  had  appeared  amongst  them.  The 
renowned  Peter  Waldus,  or  Waldo,  known  in  their  history,  may 
be  considered  as  the  first  and  the  last  individual  among  them  who 
was  eminently  learned  :  hence  they  were  despised  by  the  Romish 
church.  They  were,  in  fact,  little  known  ;  they  lived  in  retire- 
ment, cultivated  only  those  virtues  which  distinguished  them  as 
good  citizens,  and  as  a  pure  Christian  community.  They  have 
this  latter  testimony  from  very  early  Roman-catholic  writers,  who 
were  willing  to  do  homage  to  the  truth. 

<'  From  hence  it  will  appear  how  greatly  the  Dutch  Waldenses, 
or  the  so-called  anabaptists,  would  rejoice  when  Luther  and  his 
followers  began  the  reformation ;  they  avowed  their  approbation 
of  it,  praising  God  that  he  had  raised  up  brethren  with  whom 
they  might  unite  in  the  essential  points  of  Uie  gospel. 

"  There  were  then  two  sects  amongst  them ;  the  one  called 
the  perfect  and  the  other  the  imperfect.  The  former  professed  to 
have  a  community  of  goods,  so  that  none  should  be  rich  while 
the  others  were  poor.     Some  carried  the  principle  so  fiir,  that 
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Uiey  sometimes  suffered  from  want  and  nakedness.  The  imper- 
fect lived  less  strict,  and  indulged  in  a  greater  intercourse  with 
mankind.  Both  these  sects  were  spread  all  over  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Holland.  Fanatical  persons  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Luther  and  Zuinglius  took  advantage  of  the  simpli* 
city  of  many  of  the  first  sect,  called  the  perfect,  and  urged  them 
to  assist  in  acts  of  outrage  and  insurrection.  Among  the  foUowers 
of  Luther  thus  acting,  were  Stork  and  Muntzer,  and  among 
those  of  Zuinglius  were  Lodowyk,  Hetzer,  B.  Hubmer,  and 
others.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  first  sect,  the  perfect,  and 
the  whole  of  the  second,  were  certainly  the  most  pious  Christians 
the  church  ever  saw,  and  the  worthiest  citizens  the  state  ever 
had.     History  removes  every  doubt  upon  this  subject. 

*<  It  is  certain  that  these  worthy  anabaptists,  or  who  may  be 
better  caUed  Baptists,  were  found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
Netherlands,  not  only  in  Holland,  Friezland,  Groningen,  but 
especially  in  Flanders ;  consequently  in  those  provinces  wherdn 
we  have  related  that  the  Waldenses,  their  ancestors,  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  and  after  the  12th  century. 

*'  And  here  they  had  the  good  fortune,  in  the  year  1536,  that 
tlieir  scattered  community  obtained  a  regular  state  of  church 
order  separate  firom  all  Dutch  and  German  protestants,  who  at 
that  time  had  not  been  formed  into  one  body  by  any  bands  of 
unity.  This  advantage  was  procured  them  by  the  sensible 
management  of  a  Friezland  protestant,  Menno  Simon,  born  at 
Witmarsum,  and  who  had  formerly  been  a  popish  priest  This 
learned,  wise,  and  prudent  man  was  chosen  by  them  as  their 
leader,  that  they  might,  by  his  paternal  efforts,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Christendom,  be  cleared  from  that  blame  which  some  of  them  had 
incurred.  This  object  was  accomplished  accordingly;  some  of 
the  perfectionbts  he  reclaimed  to  order,  and  others  he  excluded, 
and  gave  up  to  the  contempt  of  their  brethren.  He  purified  also 
the  religious  doctrines  of  the  Baptists. 

«  We  have  now  seen,  that  the  Baptists,  who  were  formerly 
called  anabaptists,  and  in  latter  times  Mennonites,  were  the 
original  Waldenses,  and  who  have  long,  in  the  history  of  the 
church,  received  the  honour  of  that  origin.  On  this  account  the 
Baptists  may  be  considered  as  the  only  Christian  coromuQity. 
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which  has  stood  «noe  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  as  a  Christian 
socie^,  which  has  preserved  pure  the  doctrines  of  the  gospd 
through  all  ages.  The  perfectly  correct  external  and  iniernal 
economy  of  the  Baptist  denomination  tends  to  confirm  die  trath* 
disputed  by  the  Roman  church,  that  the  reformation  brought  in  in 
the  sixteenth  century  was  in  the  highest  degree  necessary ;  and  at 
die  same  time  goes  to  refute  the  erroneous  notion  of  the  catholics 
that  their  communion  is  the  most  ancient.''* 

Thus  fiur  Mr.  Ward :  let  us  now  attend  to  Dr.  Mosheim. 

I.  The  true  origin  of  that  sect  which  acquired  the  denomi- 
nation of  anabaptists  t  by  their  administering  anew  the  rite  of 
baptism  to  those  who  came  orer  to  their  communion,  and  derived 
that  of  Mennonites  from  the  &motts  man  to  whom  they  owe  the 

*  In  «  subsequent  part  of  his  volume,  Mr.  Ward  gives  his  readers  the  following 
"  Extracts  from  a  work  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1815,  entitled,  A  List 
ofthe  Names  of  Baptist  Ministers  in  and  out  of  the  Kingdom  of  Holland,  with  In- 
teiligMiee  respeoting  tho  Mcnoonite  Churehes.'* 

''  In  the  department  of  Amsterland  there  are  fifty-two  churches ;  in  that  of  Maas- 
land,  five;  in  that  of  Utrecht,  one;  in  that  of  Friezland,  sixty-one;  in  that  of 
Groningen,  twenty-one ;  in  that  of  Overyssel,  sixteen ;  in  that  of  Oudderland,  two ; 
in  that  of  East  Fiiealand,  three. 

"  On  the  Continent.  In  Meuistadgodan,  one  ehureh ;  in  Hokteio.  two;  in  the 
dukedom  of  Berg^  two;  on  the  Meuse^  nine; -on  the  Lower  Rhine,  eleven;  on  the 
Upper  Rhine,  twenty-six ;  in  the  department  of  Upper  Viefne,  one ;  in  the  county 
of  Weisbaden,  one ;  In  the  prindpality  of  Baden,  one  ;  in  the  Upper  Palts,  thirteen ; 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Neoker,  four;  in  Prussia,  twenty-seven ;  in  the  principality 
of  Wiedneuwied,  one ;  in  Switaerland,  several ;  in  the  counties  of  Salm  and  Saarbnick, 
two;  in  the  principalities  of  Minden,  Lantern,  Leiningen,  and  Nassauweilburg,  six ;  in 
the  Upper  Hynscben-Kreits,  one ;  in  Nassau  Leigin,  one ;  in  the  counties  of  Walder, 
Wi^genstein,  Barlenburg,  and  Leuwenhof,  four;  in  German  Lotheriiigen,one;  at 
Msgau,  <mm;  near  Markeveb,ODe;  at  Sahner,  one;  in  Russia,  three.  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  there  are  more  than  two  hundred  Mennonite  churches ;  and 
amongst  them,  some  churches  contain  as  many  as  three  hundred  members  each.  Be- 
sides these,  meetings  are  held  in  many  private  houses ;  they  are  scattered  about  in 
many  parts,  but  in  some  places  the  whole  popolation  are  Mennonites.  particularly  in 
Laneaater  oounty  and  other  parts  of  Penntsylvania.  They  are  mostly  the  descendants 
of  the  Mennonites,  emigrating  in  great  numbers  from  Palts.  They  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  English  Baptists  in  America,  but  agree  in  doctrine  with  the 
reformed  ^ureh. 

f  Ami^b&fiiUM,  The  modem  Mennonites  r^ect  the  denomiaatioQ  of  anabaptists, 
and  alao  disavow  the  custom  of  repeating  the  ceremony  of  biytism,  from  whence 
this  denomination  is  derived.  They  acknowledge  that  the  ancient  anabaptists 
(NovatianisU)  practised  the  repetition  of  baptism  to  those  who  joined  them  from 
oUterChriMianehurahcs;  but  they  maintain,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  is  at  present 
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greatest  port  of  their  present  felicity,  is  hid  in  ^e  remote  depths 
of  andqui^,  and  is,  of  consequence,  extremely  difficult  to  be 
ascertained.  This  uncertainty  will  not  appear  surprising,  when 
it  is  considered,  that  thb  sect  started  up,  all  of  a  sudden,  in 
several  countries  at  the  same  point  of  time,  under  leaders  of 
different  talents  and  different  intentions,  and  at  the  very  period 
when  the  first  contest  of  the  reformers  with  the  Roman  pontifi 
drew  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  employed  the  pens  of  the 
learned,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  all  other  objects  and 
inddents  almost  matters  of  indifference.  The  modem  Menno* 
nites  not  only  consider  themselves  as  the  descendants  of  the 
Waldenses  who  were  so  grievously  oppressed  and  persecuted 
by  the  despotic  heads  of  the  Roman  church,  but  pretend,  more- 

aboltsbed  by  &r  tfae  greatest  part  of  their  oommunity.  See  Btrm.  3ekpf^»  BitioHm 
MnuumitBtnm  pUmtor  DtdtieHo,  oep.  il,  p.  32.    [Moebeim's  noteb] 

The  great  objection  which  is  made  against  all  that  are  popularly  called  anabaptisu, 
especially  here  in  England,  is,  that  they  practically  support  the  ancient  mode  of 
immersion.  This  is  the  great  source  of  most  of  the  reproach  and  ridicule  that  they 
have  had  to  bear,  and  the  world  is  told  that  the  •^sect"  bad  ^'its  origin  ftom  the 
German  aaabapdsts.'*  Thus  all  the  baptists  in  the  kingdom  are  supposed  to  be 
allied  to  the  madmm  of  Mwuter  I  But  in  examining  the  histories  of  the  tiroe^  there 
is  a  remarkable  silence  on  everything  that  relates  both  to  their  sentiments  and 
praetice  on  this  point,  except  that  they  opposed  infiaU  bapUsm,  and  asserted  that 
baptkin  shoiild  be  administered  only  to  adulu.  The  extended  acooonts  respeoting 
Lttther  and  the  reformation  in  the  ponderous  folio  of  8tchmdorft  Btdaria  Luther' 
amiMmi,  (Ed.  %  Lipsim,  1694^)  frequently  brings  forward  the  anabapHtU  to  notice 
and  censure,  but  in  one  fhue  a  decisive  evidence  of  their  practice  is  adduced.  He 
ialbnBs  us,  that  the  fimatieal  anabaptist  sect  wis  not  so  extinct  even  after  the 
destmetion  of  Munoer  and  the  flight  of  Carlestadt ;  that  no  remaitts  were  left, 
eq»ecially  in  the  country  about  the  river  Baal;  that  the  elector  (of  Saxony)  renewed 
more  than  once  his  edict  against  them,  and  particularly  after  the  uproar  at  Munster  ; 
that  in  the  year  15S5,  an  officer  from  Leuchtenburg,  in  Little  Entersdorfl^  on  the 
rifvr  aaalf  apprehended  a  niiller,  and  his  wife  and  tbngfater,  and  Jborteen  others,  who 
said  that  they  re-lM^tiaed  adalu  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Sod,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  but  only  with  fAree  drope  of  water  sprinkled  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
were  baptized !  so  that  these  anabaptitU  were  not  haptitU  at  all ; — they  went  no 
further  than  to  use  a  iprinkKnp  of  a  very  sparing  kind.  That  they  were  great 
Acrsflet  m  tiie  estimation  of  some  is  true  enough,  for  they  bdieved  that  all  infonts 
might  be  saved  without  baptism,  even  those  of  Turks,  Jews,  and  heathens ;  and 
though  they  bore  their  persecutions  with  great  firmness,  yet  Melancthon  cautioned 
the  people  of  that  country  against  the  favourable  Impression  which  their  patience  in 
tribulation  ought  produce,  by  attributing  to  it  diabolical  obduraey !  {Xkffhom, 
iMtitBtv^  Mag.  Mag,  1680.) 
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over,  to  be  the  purest  of&pring  of  these  respectable  sufferers, 
being  equally  averse  to  all  principles  of  rebellion  on  the  one 
hand,  and  all  suggestions  of  fanaticism  on  the  other.  Their 
adversaries,  on  the  contrary,  represent  them  as  the  descendants 
of  those  turbulent  and  furious  anabaptists,  who  in  the  sixteenth 
century  involved  Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  more 
especially  the  province  of  Westphalia,  in  such  scenes  of  blood, 
perplexity,  and  distress ;  and  allege,  that,  terrified  by  the  dread- 
ful fate  of  their  associates,  and  also  influenced  by  llie  moderate 
councils  and  wise  injunctions  of  Menno,  they  abandoned  the 
ferocity  of  their  primitive  enthusiasm,  and  were  gradually  brought 
to  a  better  mind.  After  having  examined  these  two  different 
accounts  of  the  anabaptists  with  the  utmost  attention  and  impar- 
tiality, I  have  found  that  neither  of  them  are  exactly  conform- 
able to  truth. 

II.  It  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Menno- 
nites  are  not  entirely  mistaken  when  they  boast  of  their  descent 
from  the  Waldenses,  Petrobrussians,  and  other  ancient  sects, 
who  are  usually  considered  as  witnesses  of  the  truth  in  the  times 
of  universal  darkness  and  superstition.  Before  the  rise  of  Luther 
and  Calvin,  there  lay  concealed,  in  almost  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  particularly  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany,  many  persons,  who  adhered  tenaciously  to  the  follow- 
ing doctrine,  which  the  Waldenses,  Wycliffeites,  and  Hussites, 
had  maintained,  some  in  a  more  disguised,  and  others  in  a  more 
open  and  public  manner : — ^viz.  <<  That  the  kingdom  of  Chrbt, 
or  the  visible  church  he  had  established  upon  earth,  was  an 
assembly  of  true  and  real  saints,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  in- 
accessible to  the  wicked  and  unrighteous,  and  also  exempt  firom 
all  those  institutions  which  human  prudence  suggests,  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  iniquity,  or  to  correct  and  reform  transgressors. 
This  maxim  is  the  true  source  of  all  the  peculiarities  that  are  to 
be  found  in  the  religious  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Menno- 
nites ;  and  it  is  most  certain,  that  the  greatest  part  of  these  pecu- 
liarities were  approved  of  by  many  of  those  who,  before  the  dawn 
of  the  reformation,  entertained  the  notion  already  mentioned  re- 
lating  to  the  visible  church  of  Christ.  "There  were,  however, 
different  ways  of  thinking  among  different  members  of  this  sect. 
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with  respect  to  the  methods  of  attaining  to  such  a  perfect  church- 
establishment  as  they  had  in  view.  Some,  who  were  of  a  fanatical 
coinplexion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  were  persuaded,  on  the  other, 
that  such  a  visible  church  as  they  had  modelled  out  in  fancy 
coald  not  be  realized  by  the  power  of  man,  entertained  the 
pleasing  hope  that  God,  in  his  own  good  time,  would  erect  to 
himself  a  holy  church,  exempt  from  every  degree  of  blemish  and 
impurity,  and  would  set  apart,  for  the  execution  of  this  grand  de- 
sign, a  certain  number  of  chosen  instruments,  divinely  assisted 
and  prepared  for  this  work  by  the  extraordinary  succours  of  his 
Holy  Spirit.  Others,  of  a  more  prudent  and  rational  turn  of 
mind,  entertained  different  views  of  this  matter.  They  neither 
expected  stupendous  miracles  nor  extraordinary  revelations, 
since  they  were  persuaded  that  it  was  possible,  by  human  wisdom, 
industry,  and  vigilance,  to  purify  the  church  from  the  contagion 
of  the  wicked,  and  to  restore  it  to  the  simplicity  of  its  original 
constitution,  provided  that  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  primitive 
Christians  could  but  recover  their  lost  dignity  and  lustre* 

III.  The  drooping  spirits  of  these  people,  who  had  been  dis- 
persed through  many  countries,  and  persecuted  everywhere  with 
the  greatest  severity,  were  revived  when  they  were  informed  that 
Lother,  seconded  by  several  persons  of  eminent  piety,  had 
successfully  attempted  the  reformation  of  the  church.  Then  they 
spoke  with  openness  and  freedom,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
fanatical,  as  well  as  the  prudence  of  the  wise,  discovered  them;- 
selves  in  their  natural  colours.  Some  of  them  imagined  that  the 
time  was  now  come  in  which  God  himself  was  to  dwell  with  his 
servants  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  celestial  succours,  and  to 
establish  upon  earth  a  kingdom  truly  spiritual  and  divine.  Others, 
less  sanguine  and  chimei*ical  in  their  expectations,  flattered  them- 
selves, nevertheless,  with  the  fond  hopes  of  the  approach  of  that 
happy  period  in  which  the  restoration  of  the  church,  which  had 
been  so  long  expected  in  vain,  was  to  be  accomplished,  under  the 
divine  protection,  by  the  labours  and  councils  of  pious  and 
eminent  men.  This  sect  was  soon  joined  by  great  numbers,  and 
(as  usually  happens  in  sudden  revolutions  of  this  nature)  by  many 
persons  whose  characters  and  capacities  were  very  different,  though 
th^.  viewp  seemed  to  turn  upon  the  same  object.     Their  progress 
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was  rapid;  fin*  in  a  very  diort  space  of  tkne,  tbeir  diaeouiae^ 
visions,  and  predicdons,  esdted  oommodoiis  in  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  and  drew  into  their  communion  a  prodigioiis  mukitnd^ 
whose  ignorance  rendered  diem  easy  victima  to  die  illuflkms  ^ 
enthusiasm*  It  ia,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  as  the  kadecsof 
this  sect  had  fidlen  into  that  erroneoas  and  chimerical  notion,  that 
the  new  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  they  expected  was  to  be  essonpt 
fiNim  every  kind  of  vice,  and  fiom  the  smallest  degree  of  im- 
perfection and  comiptiony  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  plan  of 
reformatkm  proposed  by  Luther.  They  looked  upon  it  as  much 
beneath  the  sublimit  of  their  views,  and  consequendy  undertook 
a  more  perfect  reformation,  or,  to  express  more  properly  their 
visionary  enterprize,  they  proposed  to  found  a  true  cbnrdi, 
entirely  spiritual  and  truly  divine. 

IV.  It  is  difficult  to  detennine  with  certain^  die  particular 
spot  that  gave  birth  to  diat  seditious  and  pestilential  sect  <^  ana- 
bi4>tisti  whose  tumultuous  and  desperate  attempts  were  equally 
pernicious  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  the  civil  interests  <^  man- 
kind. Whether  they  first  arose  in  Switzerland^  Germany,  or  the 
Netherlands,  is  as  yet  a  matter  of  debate,  whose  decision  is  of  no 
great  importance.  It  is  most  probable  that  several  persons  of  this 
odious  class  made  their  appearance  at  the  same  time  in  diffisreot 
countries ;  and  we  may  fix  this  period  soon  after  the  dawn  of  the 
rebrmadon  in  Ciermany,  when  Ludier  arose  to  set  bounds  to  the 
ambition  of  Rome.  Thb  appears  finom  a  variety  of  circumstances^ 
and  especially  fix>m  diis  striking  one^  that  the  first  anabaptist 
doctors  of  any  eminence  were  almost  all  beads  and  leaders  of 
particular  and  separate  sects.  For  it  must  be  carefiiUy  bbaerved, 
that  though  all  their  projectors  of  a  new,  un^KHted,  and  peifeet 
dmrch,  were  comprehended  under  the  general  denoroinatioD  of 
anabaptists,  on  account  of  their  opposmg  the  baptisro  of  infiHit% 
and  their  re-baptizing  such  as  had  received  that  sacrament  in  a 
state  of  childhood  in  other  churches,  yet  they  were^  firom  tfaw 
very  origin,  subdivided  into  various  sects,  which  difieredfi»meadi 
other  in  points  of  no  small  moment.  The  most  pemicioos  faction 
of  all  those  that  composed  diis  modqr  mnltitude,  was  that  wlucb 
pretended  that  the  founders  of  the  new  and  perfect  diarch  already 
mentioned  were  under  the  direction  of  a  divine  impulse,  and 
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were  armed  against  all  opposition  by  the  power  of  working 
miracles*  It  was  this  detestable  faction  that,  in  the  year  152 1^ 
began  their  fanatical  work»  under  the  guidance  of  Munzer^  Stub- 
ner,  Storck,  and  other  leaders  of  the  same  furious  complexion,  and 
excited  the  most  unhappy  tumults  and  commotbns  in  Saxony 
and  the  adjacent  countries.  They  employed  at  first  the  various 
arts  of  persuasion  in  order  to  propagate  their  doctrine.  They 
preached,  exhorted,  admonished,  and  reasoned,  in  a  manner  that 
seemed  proper  to  gain  the  multitude,  and  related  a  great  number 
of  visions  and  revelatbns  with  which  they  pretended  to  have  been 
&foured  from  above.  But  when  they  saw  that  these  methods  of 
making  proselytes  were  not  attended  with  such  a  rapid  success  as 
they  ibndiy  expected,  and  that  the  ministry  of  Luther,  and  other 
eminent  reformers,  was  detrimental  to  their  cause,  they  then  had 
recourse  to  more  expeditious  measures,  and  madly  attempted  to 
propagate  their  &natical  doctrine  by  force  of  arms.  Munzer  and 
his  associates  assembled,  in  the  year  1525,  a  numerous  army, 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  the  peasants  of  Suabia,  Thuringia, 
Franconia,  and  Saxony,  and  at  the  head  of  this  credulous  and 
deluded  rabble  declar^  war  against  all  laws,  governments,  and 
magistrates,  of  every  kind,  under  the  chimerical  pretext,  that 
Christ  was  now  to  take  the  rein  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment into  his  own  hands,  and  to  rule  akme  over  the  natioos.  But 
this  seditious  crowd  was  routed  and  dispersed,  without  much 
difficultyf  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  other  princes ;  Munser, 
their  ringleader,  ignominiously  put  to  death,  and  his  fiEU^tions 
counsellors  scattered  abroad  in  different  places. 

V.  This  bloody  defeat  of  one  part  of  these  seditious  and  tur- 
bident  frwtK^  did  not  produce  that  effect  upon  the  rest  that 
might  naturally  have  been  expected ;  it  rendered  them,  indeed, 
more  timorous,  but  it  did  not  open  their  eyes  upon  this  delusbn. 
It  is  certain  that,  even  after  this  period,  numbers  who  were  in- 
fected with  the  same  odious  principles  that  occasioned  the  des- 
truction of  Munzer,  wandered  about  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Holland,and  excited  the  people  to  rebellion  by  their  seditious 
discourses.  They  gathered  together  congregations  in  several 
places,  foretold,  in  consequence  of  a  divine  commiaiion,  the  ap- 
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proaching  abolition  of  magistracy,  and  the  downfid  of  civil  rulefs 
and  governors ;  and  while  they  pretended  to  be  ambassadors  of 
the  Most  High,  insulted,  on  many  occasions,  the  Majesty  of 
heaven,  by  the  most  flagitious  crimes.  Those  who  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  enormity  of  their  conduct  in  this  in&moussect, 
were  Lewis  Hetser,  Baldiasa  Hubmeyar,  Felix  Mentz,  Conrad 
Grebel,  Melchior  Hoflman,  and  George  Jacob,  who,  if  their 
power  had  seconded  their  designs,  would  have  involved  all  Switzer* 
land,  Holland,  and  Germany,  in  tumult  and  bloodshed.  A  great 
part  of  this  rabble  seemed  really  delirious ;  and  nothing  more  extra- 
vagant or  more  incredible  can  be  imagined  than  the  dreams  and 
visions  that  were  constantly  arising  in  their  disordered  brains. 
Such  of  them  as  had  some  sparks  of  reason  left,  and  had  reflection 
enough  to  induce  their  notions  into  a  certain  form,  maintained, 
among  others,  the  following  points  of  doctrine: — ^That  the 
church  of  Christ  ought  to  be  exempt  from  all  sin ;  that  all  things 
ought  to  be  in  common  among  the  faithful ;  that  all  usury,  tithes, 
and  tribute,  ought  to  be  entirely  abolished ;  that  the  baptism  of 
infants  was  an  invention  of  the  devil ;  that  every  Christian  was 
invested  with  a  power  to  preach  the  gospel;  and  consequently^ 
that  the  church  stood  in  no  need  of  ministers  or  pastors ;  that  in 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  civil  magistrates  were  absolutely  useless — 
and  that  God  still  continued  to  reveal  his  will  to  chosen  persons 
by  dreams  and  visions. 

It  would  betray,  however,  a  strange  ignorance,  and  an  unjusti- 
fiable partiality,  to  maintain  that  even  all  those  who  professed  in 
general  this  absurd  doctrine  were  chargeable  with  that  furioos 
and  brutal  extravagance  which  has  been  mentioned  as  the  cha- 
racter of  too  great  a  part  of  their  sect.  This  was  by  no  means 
the  case ;  several  of  these  enthusiasts  discovered  a  milder  and 
more  pacific  spirit ;  and  were  free  firom  any  other  rq>roach  than 
that  which  resulted  from  the  errors  they  maintained,  and  their 
too  ardent  desire  of  spreading  them  among  the  multitude.  It 
may  still  further  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  many  of  those  who 
followed  the  wiser  class  of  anabaptists,  nay,  some  who  adhered 
to  the  most  extravagant  factions  of  that  sect,  were  men  of  upright 
intentions  and  sincere  piety,  who  were  seduced  into  this  mystery 
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of  iiinadcism  and  iniquity,  by  their  ignorance  and  simplicity  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  a  laudable  desire  of  reforming  the  corrupt 
state  of  religion  on  die  other. 

VI.  The  progress  of  this  turbulent  sect,  in  almost  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  alarmed  all  that  had  any  concern  for  the 
public  good.  Kings,  princes,  and  sovereign  states,  exerted  them- 
selves to  check  these  rebellious  enthusiasts  in  their  career,  by 
issuing  out,  first,  severe  edicts  to  restrain  their  violence,  and  em- 
ploying, at  length,  capital  punishment  to  conquer  their  obstinacy.* 


*  Before  the  reduction  of  Munster,  the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion at  Brussels, ''  that  all  men  and  women  who  should  be  found  infected  with  the 
reprobate  heresy  of  the  anabaptists,  of  what  state  and  condition  soever,  and  all  their 
IbUowen^  accomplices,  and  abettors,  should  forfeit  life  and  estate :"  "  that  all  who 
should  be  oonWeted  of  having  taken  upon  themselves  the  name  of  prophet,  apostle, 
or  bishop,  or  had  seduced  or  perverted  any  to  this  sect,  or  rebaptixed  them,  or  should 
continue  obstinate  in  their  errors,  should  suffer  death  by  fire ;  and  all  other  men  who 
had  suffered  themselves  to  be  rebaptised,  or  had  privatdy  and  knowingly  harboured 
anabaptists,  in  ease  they  renounce  their  evil  designs  and  opinions,  and  nneerdy 
nptmiedt  should  be  so  hr  favoured  as  to  die  by  the  sword ;  and  as  for  the  women,  they 
thotdd  only  he  bmried  oKve.**  This  horrible  edict  also  "  conmiands"  all  the  emperor's 
"  loving  sutgects*'  to  inform  against  all  the  said  anabaptists,  on  pain  of  being  punished 
aa  fisvourers,  adherents,  and  accomplices ;"  promises^  as  a  reward,  one*third  of  their 
Mtatea  on  conviction,  and  forbids  any  to  intercede  on  their  behalf,  or  offer  any  petition 
in  their  fiivour  I  How  justly  it  is  said,  the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel. 
This  edict  should  never  be  foi^gotten  in  reading  the  history  of  Charles  V. 

For  a  time  it  was  enforced  with  great  severity.  Some  insurrections  had  taken 
place  in  Holland  which  excited  the  government  to  put  many  to  death  who  came 
within  the  reach  of  the  law,  without  making  any  distinction  between  tlie  most  simple 
and  the  most  criminal.  At  Ameierdamf  Peter,  of  Sardam,  a  teacher  among  the 
anabaptists^  was  beheaded  for  being  concerned  in  the  insurrection  which  took 
place  in  that  city,  though  he  had  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  hinder  it !  At  Horn, 
five  were  put  to  death — three  men  and  two  women ;  their  crime,  as  expressed  in 
their  sentence,  was,  *'  that  they  bad  openly  declared  that  they  had  been  rebaptised.'* 
The  men  were  beheaded,  the  women  thrown  into  the  sea  with  a  great  stone  fastened 
to  their  bodies.  These  executions  excited  compassion  in  the  people,  and  made  the 
naagistrates,  as  fiur  as  they  could,  avoid  executing  the  law. 

Another  edict  was  issued  through  Holland,  in  January,  1588,  and  renewed 
in  February,  stating  that  none  should  dare  to  harbour  David  Joriton  (or  George), 
and  Mamard  van  JBmbden,  (teachers  among  the  anabaptists,)  on  pain  of  being  hanged 
ai  iMeh  own  door ;  but  that  whosoever  discovered  them,  should  receive  a  reward  of 
100  guilders  finr  each  of  the  aforesaid  persons,  and  forty  guilders  for  any  other 


In  October,  1586^  Henry  VIII.  of  England  wrote  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
requested  that  Melancthon,  and  some  other  men  of  talent  and  reputation,  mi^jtit  be 
VOL.  III.  C  C 
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But  here  a  maxiniy  already  verified  by  repeated  experience, 
received  a  new  degree  of  confirmation ;  for  the  conduct  of  die 
anabaptists,  under  the  pressure  of  persecution,  plainly  shewed 

sent  to  England  to  aaaist  in  promoting  '*  the  glory  of  Christ,"  and  other  good  things. 
Abont  this  time  a  poor  anabaptist  happened  to  be  eaught;  his  name  was  Peter 
Taseh ;  by  this  means  it  was  discovered  that  there  existed  a  oorrespondenoe  between 
the  German  anabaptuts  and  English  anabaptists;  that  some  one  of  the  latter  had 
published  a  book  on  the  incarnation  of  Christy  which  Peter  Taseh  rery  moch 
approved,  and  hoped  the  sect  would  make  great  progress  in  England.  For  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  Henry^  and  of  convincing  him  that  they  were  free  from  the 
heresy  of  anabaptism,  the  elector  and  landgrave  of  Saxony  took  this  occasion  in 
their  reply  of  informing  the  king  of  what  they  had  discovered  by  the  capture  of 
Tasehy  and  of  the  correspondence  carried  on  between  the  German  and  English 
heretics.  While  they  gave  this  friendly  warning  to  King  Henry,  they  describe 
them  as  pestiferous  fanatics,  and  tell  him  they  are  like  Manichees,  and  hold  a 
*'  barbarous  confusion  of  superstitions  and  opinions.'*  They  then  add  their  own 
method  of  dealing  with  them,  which  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  endeavour  to  teseh 
them  better ;  but,  if  this  does  not  succeed,  "  if  they  tenaciously  defend  their  oppo- 
sition to  our  baptism,  or  their  other  impieties^**  &o.,  the  only  thing  that  remains  is  to 
punish  them.  This  letter  Seckendorf  says  was  written  by  Melancthon.  What  a 
picture  of  the  times  do  these  events  display !  Persecutors  in  one  country  inform 
persecutors  of  another,  that  a  few  obscure  anabaptists  are  living  among  them,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  hunted  down  like  beasts  of  prey !  Can  we  be  surprised  that 
the  anabaptists  should  class  Luther  and  the  pope  together  as  of  the  same  party  ? 

We  jusdy  lament  the  deficiency  of  their  system,  the  incorrectness  of  some  of  th«r 
reasonings,  and  the  practical  delinquencies  of  too  many  of  their  body ;  yet  truth  and 
justice  require  us  to  state,  that,  in  many  things,  they  brought  forward  to  notice,  and 
materially  assisted  to  establish,  important  principles,  which  those  generally  called  the 
reformers  neitlier  felt  nor  saw.  The  anabaptists  were  reproached  for  asserting  that 
in  the  Lord*!  Supper  there  was  only  bread  and  wfne^  and  that  the  sacraments  were 
only  signs  of  profession  before  men  and  of  agreement  (or  of  a  covenant)  among  men ; 
and  these  were  called  their  profane  opinions.*  The  divines  of  Wittenberg,  at  the 
command  of  the  elector  in  the  year  1590,  drew  up  a  form  of  recantation  to  be  used 
by  such  anabaptists  as  they  might  induce  to  renounce  their  former  opinions. 
According  to  this  formulary,  the  penitent  was  (among  other  things)  to  say,  *  As  to 
baptism,  I  believe,  that  all  infants  have,  in  themselves,  and  derive  from  their  birth, 
original  sin,  and  th^Mfirt  sAoaU  be  bapHzed,  that  they  may  obtain  the  fiuth,  whiehiethe 
oitiy  way  to  ChriHs  firbytkit  they  receive  the  remiuion  ofHns  throuyh  the  blood  of  Chriei^ 
and  to  arepieating  to  Ood^  and  are  saved.  All  these  things  reason  neither  knows  nor 
undersUnds,  but  God  alone  operates  in  infants  in  a  manner  above  our  cono^tioos. 
Concerning  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  (Arist,  I  believe  as  the  words 
state — ^namely,  that  Christ  is  truly  in  the  sacrament,  and  operates  in  it  when  I  receive 
it,  because  Paul  says,  *  the  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  a  participation  of  the  body 
of  the  Lord.' "t 

«  Seckendorf,  lib.  iii.  sect  31,  §  119,  p.  52a 
t  Seckendorf,  lib.  ui.  sect.  20,  $  75,  p.  244. 
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the  extreme  difficulty  of  correcting  or  influencing  by  the  prospect 
of  suffering,  or  even  by  the  terrors  of  death,  minds  that  are  either 
deeply  tamted  with  the  poison  of  fanaticism,  or  firmly  bound  by 
the  ties  of  religion.  In  ahnost  all  the  countries  of  Europe  an 
unspeakable  number  of  these  unhappy  wretches  preferred  death, 
in  its  worst  forms,  to  a  retraction  of  their  errors.  Neither  the 
view  of  the  flames  that  were  kindled  to  consume  them,  nor  the 
ignominy  of  the  gibbet,  nor  the  terrors  of  the  sword,  could  shake 
their  invincible  but  ill-placed  constancy,  or  make  them  abandon 
tenets  that  appeared  dearer  to  them  than  life  and  all  its  enjoy* 
ments.  The  Mennonites  have  preserved  records  of  the  lives, 
actions,  and  unhappy  iate,  of  those  of  their  sect  who  suffered 
death  for  die  crimes  of  rebellion  or  heresy,  which  were  imputed 
to  them.  Certain  it  is,  that  they  were  treated  with  severity ; 
but  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  so  little  distinction  was  made 
between  the  members  of  this  sect,  when  the  sword  of  justice  was 
undieathed  against  them.  Why  were  the  innocent  and  the 
guflty  involved  in  the  same  fate?  why  were  doctrines  purely 
theological,  or  at  worst  fanatical,  punished  with  the  same  rigour 
that  was  shewn  to  crimes  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  civil  society  ?  Those  who  had  no  odier  marks  of  peculiarity 
than  their  administering  baptism  to  adult  persons  only,  and  their 
excluding  the  unrighteous  from  the  external  communion  of  the 
church,  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  have  met  with  milder  treatment 
than  what  was  given  to  those  seditious  incendiaries  who  were  for 
unhinging  all  government,  and  destroying  all  civil  authority. 
Many  sufiered  for  errors  they  had  embraced  with  the  most 
upright  intentions,  seduced  by  the  eloquence  and  fervour  of  their 
doctors,  and  persuading  diemselves  that  they  were  contributing 
to  the  advancement  of  true  religion.  But  as  the  greatest  part  of 
these  enthusiasts  had  communicated  to  the  multitude  their  vi- 
skmary  notions  concerning  the  new  spiritual  kingdom  that  was 
soon  to  be  erected,  and  the  abolition  of  magistracy  and  civil 
government  that  was  to  be  the  immediate  efiect  of  this  great  revo- 
lution, tfiis  rendered  the  very  name  of  anabaptists  unspeakably 
odious,  and  made  it  always  excite  the  idea  of  a  seditious  incen- 
diary, a  pest  to  human  society.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  many 
anabaptists  suffered  death,  not  on  account  of  their  being  coAsi- 
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dered  as  rebellious  subjects^  but  merely  because  they  were  judged 
to  be  incurable  heretics ;  for  in  this  century  the  error  of  limiting 
the  administration  of  baptism  to  adult  persons  only,  and  the 
practice  of  re-bcqptizing  such  as  had  received  that  sacrament  in  a 
state  of  infancy,  were  looked  upon  as  most  flagitious  and  in- 
tolerable heresies.  It  is  nevertheless  certain  that  the  greatest  part 
of  these  wretched  suiferers  owed  their  unhappy  fate  to  their  rebel- 
lious  principles  and  tumultuous  proceedings,  and  that  many  also 
were  punished  for  their  temerity  and  imprudence,  which  led  them 
to  the  commission  of  various  crimes. 

YII.  There  stands  upon  record  a  most  shocking  instance  of 
this,  in  the  dreadful  commotions  that  were  excited  at  Munster,  in 
the  year  1533,  by  certain  Dutch  anabaptists,  who  chose  that  city 
as  the  scene  of  their  horrid  operations,  and  committed  in  it  such 
deeds  as  would  surpass  all  credibility,  were  they  not  attested  in 
a  manner  that  excludes  every  degree  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
A  handful  of  madmen  j  who  had  got  into  their  heads  the  visionary 
notion  of  a  new  and  spiritual  kingdom,  soon  to  be  established  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  few  illiterate  leaders,  chosen  out  of  the  popu* 
lace;  and  they  persuaded  not  only  the  ignorant  multitude,  but 
even  several  among  the  learned,  that  Munster  was  to  be  the  seat 
of  this  new  and  heavenly  Jerusalem,  whose  ghostly  dominion  was 
to  be  propagated  from  thence  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The 
ringleaders  of  this  furious  tribe  were  John  Matthison,  John 
Bockhold,  a  tailor  of  Leyden,  one  Gerhard,  with  some  others, 
whom  the  blind  rage  of  enthusiasm,  or  the  still  more  culpable 
principles  of  sedition,  had  embarked  in  tliis  extravagant  and  des- 
perate cause.  They  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city  of 
Munster,  deposed  the  magistrates,  and  committed  all  the  enor- 
mous crimes  and  ridiculous  follies  which  the  most  perverse  and 
infernal  imagination  could  suggest.  John  Bockhold  was  pro- 
claimed king  and  legislator  of  this  pew  hierarchy ;  but  his  reign 
was  transitory,  and  his  end  deplorable.  For  the  city  of  Munster 
was,  in  the  year  1536,  retaken,  after  a  long  siege  by  its  bishop 
and  sovereign,  Count  Waldeck,  the  New  Jerusalem  of  the  ana- 
baptists destroyed,  and  its  mock  monarch  punished  with  a  most 
painful  and  ignominous  death.     The  disorders  occasioned  by  the 
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anabaptists  at  this  period,  not  only  in  Westphalia,  but  also  in  other 
places,  shewed  too  plainly  to  what  horrid  lengths  the  pernicious 
doctrines  of  this  wrong-headed  sect  were  adapted  to  lead  the 
inconsiderate  and  unwary ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  at  all  to  be 
wondered  that  the  secular  arm  employed  rigorous  measures  to 
extirpate  a  faction  which  was  the  occasion,  nay,  the  source,  of 
unspeakable  calamities  in  so  many  countries.* 

•  Erasmus,  whose  testimony  will  be  admitted  by  all  men  to  be  of  great  weight, 
regretted  the  persecutions  which  the  party  of  Zuinglius  raised  against  the  anabaptisU, 
and  says,  **  They  insist  and  argue  that  heretics  ought  not  to  be  punished  with  death, 
whereas  they  themsdves  inflict  the  same  upon  the  anabaptists,  a  people  against  whom 
there  is  very  little  to  be  said,  and  concerning  whom  we  are  auured  that  there  are 
moMp  who  have  beem  refbrmed  from  the  woret  to  the  beti  livee.  Yet  they  haTe  ne?er 
stormed  towns  nor  churches,  nor  entered  into  any  combinations  against  the  authority 
of  the  magistrate,  nor  driven  anybody  from  his  goyemment  or  state.** 

This  was  written  about  the  year  1590,  and  is  a  picture  of  their  primitiTe  character. 
The  outrages  at  Munster,  which  took  place  afterwards,  were  exceptions  to  their 
general  conduct,  and  can  be  sufficiently  accounted  for,  by  considering  properly  a  few 
things  which  their  history  suggests. 

In  the  first  place,  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  arose  from  the  severe  oppression 
of  the  people  by  the  higher  orders,  and  when  they  were  by  this  means  urged  to 
renstanoe,  all  that  in  their  opposition  could  be  denominated  of  a  religious  character, 
was  oocssioned  by  the  encroachments  and  immoralities  of  the  chureh  of  Rome. 

Secondly,  a  few  restless  fanatical  men,  who  had  the  talents  which  fitted  them  to 
be  popular  leaders  of  the  multitude,  seized  the  occasion,  and  using  the  idea  com- 
monly received  among  the  reformers,  that  a  new  kingdom  would  be  established  in 
the  earth,  induced  the  people  to  believe  that  the  tiine  was  ai  hand.  To  forward  their 
own  designs,  and  as  the  people  might  be  led  to  imagine^  to  promote  this  desirable 
end,  their  leaders  excited  them  to  expel  the  peaceful  citizens,  to  obliterate  the  whole 
existing  system  of  magistracy,  and  thus  leave  none  to  control  their  proceedings. 

Thirdly,  the  invitation  given  to  all  those  in  the  surrounding  countries  who  were 
disposed  to  join  such  an  insurrection,  by  the  temptation  of  dividing  among  them  the 
property  of  those  of  better  sentiments  and  habits,  naturally  increased  that  profligate 
multitude  which  no  reason  can  ever  restrain. 

Once  more,  the  depravity  which  destroyed  the  last  remains  of  decency  in  Munster, 
doubtless,  in  part,  arose  from  the  sanction  of  John  ofZeyden,  whose  unprincipled 
chancter  rendered  him  capable  of  any  vicious  excess ;  but  other  causes  were  clearly 
in  operation  at  the  same  time.  It  could  not  be  supposed  that  such  a  vicious  popu- 
lation as  then  filled  the  city  would  be  obedient  to  moral  restraint.  The  licence 
thus  given  them,  while  it  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities,  gratified  their 
worst  passions,  and  would  tend  to  preserve  their  attachment  to  a  leader,  who  was 
tempted  to  use  any  expedient  that  would  keep  them  at  his  devotion*  Nor  can  we 
suppose  that  the  vicious  example  of  the  Romish  priesthood  could  be  forgotten,  or 
could  be  remembered  without  being  pleaded  as  a  sanction  for  their  present  conduct. — 
(  Kinghorn,  ut  eupra. ) 
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VIII.  While  the  terrors  of  death,  in  the  most  dreadfal  forms, 
were  presented  to  the  view  of  this  miserable  sect,  and  numbers  of 
them  were  executed  every  day  without  a  proper  distinction  being 
made  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  those  that  escaped  the 
severity  of  justice  were  in  the  most  disoouragpig  situation  that  can 
well  be  imagined.  On  the  one  hand,  they  beheld,  with  sorrow, 
all  their  hopes  blasted  by  the  total  defeat  of  their  brethren  at 
Munster;  and  on  the  other,  they  were  filled  with  the  most 
anxious  apprehensions  of  the  perils  that  threatened  them  on  all 
sides.  In  this  critical  situation  they  derived  much  comfort  and 
assistance  from  the  counsels  and  zeal  of  Menno  Simon,  a  native 
of  Friesland,  who  had  formerly  been  a  popiidi  priest,  and,  as  he 
himself  confesses,  a  notorious  profligate.  This  man  went  over  to 
the  anabaptists,  at  first,  in  a  clandestine  manner,  and  frequented 
their  assemblies  with  the  utmost  secrecy ;  but  in  the  year  1536, 
he  threw  off  the  mask,  resigned  his  rank  and  office  in  the  Roman 
church,  and  publicly  embraced  their  communion.  About  a  year 
after  this,  he  was  eamesdy  solicited  by  many  of  the  sect  to  assume 
among  them  the  rank  and  functions  of  a  public  teacher ;  and  as 
he  looked  upon  the  persons  from  whom  this  proposal  came,  to  be 
exempt  fi'om  the  fanatical  firenzy  of  their  brethren  at  Munster, 
(though,  according  to  other  accounts,  they  were  originally  of  die 
same  stamp,  only  rendered  somewhat  wiser  by  their  sufferings,) 
he  yielded  to  their  entreaties.  From  this  period  to  the  end  of  his 
days, — that  is,  during  the  space  of  twenty-five  years, — ^he  travelled 
from  one  country  to  another  with  his  wife  and  children,  exercising 
his  ministry  under  pressures  and  calamities  of  various  kinds,  that 
succeeded  each  other  without  interruption,  and  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  falling  a  victim  to  the  severity  of  the  laves. 
East  and  West  Friesland,  together  with  the  province  of  Gro- 
ningen,  were  first  visited  by  this  zealous  apostle  of  the  anabap- 
tists; from  thence  he  directed  his  course  into  Holland,  Gael- 
derland,  Brabant,  and  Westphalia,  continued  it  through  die 
German  provinces  that  lie  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  sea,  and 
penetrated  so  far  as  Livonia.  In  all  these  places  his  ministerial 
labours  were  attended  with  remarkable  success,  and  added  to  his 
sect  a  prodigious  number  of  proselytes.  Hence  he  is  deservedly 
looked  upon  as  the  common  chief  of  almost  all  the  anabaptists, 
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and  the  parent  of  the  sect  that  still  subsists  under  that  denomi- 
nation. The  success  of  tiiis  missionary  will  not  appear  very  sur- 
prising to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  character,  spirit,  and 
talents,  and  who  have  a  just  notion  of  the  state  of  the  anal>aptistE| 
at  the  period  of  time  now  under  consideration.  Menno  was  a  man 
of  genius,  but  was  not  under  the  direction  of  a  very  sound  judg- 
ment. He  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  patural  and  per- 
suasive eloquence,  and  his  learning  was  sufficient  to  make  him 
pass  for  m  oracle  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  He  appears, 
moreover,  to  have  been  a  man  of  probity,  of  a  meek  and  tractable 
spirit,  gende  in  his  manners,  pliable  and  obsequious  in  his  com- 
merce with  persons  of  all  ranks  and  characters,  and  extremely 
zealous  in  promoting  practical  religion  and  virtue,  which  he 
recommended  by  his  example,  as  well  as  by  his  precepts.  A  man 
of  such  talents  and  dispositions  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  ad- 
miration of  the  people,  and  to  gain  a  great  number  of  adherents 
wherever  he  exercised  his  ministry.  But  nowhere  could  he 
expect  a  more  plentiful  harvest  than  among  the  anabaptists, 
whose  ignorance  and  simplicity  rendered  them  peculiarly  su^p- 
tible  of  new  impressions,  and  who  having  been  long  accustomed  to 
leaders  that  resembled  frenetic  Bacchanals  more  than  Christian 
ministers,  and  often  deluded  by  odious  impostors,  who  involved 
them  in  endless  perils  and  calamities,  were  rejoiced  to  find  at 
length  a  teacher,  whose  doctrine  and  manner  seemed  to  promise 
them  more  prosperous  days. 

IX.  Menno  drew  up  a  plan  of  doctrines  and  discipline  of  a 
much  more  mild  and  moderate  nature  than  that  of  the  furious 
and  fenatical  anabaptists  already  mentioned,  but  somewhat  more 
severe,  though  more  clear  and  consistent,  than  the  doctrine  of 
some  of  the  wiser  branches  of  that  sect,  who  aimed  at  nothing 
more  than  a  restoration  of  the  Christian  church,  to  its  primitive 
purity.  Accordingly,  he  condemned  the  plan  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  that  was  founded  on  the  prospect  of  a  new  kingdom 
to  be  miraculously  established  by  Jesus  Christ  on  the  ruins  of 
civil  government,  and  the  destruction  of  human  rulers,  and 
which  had  been  the  fiital  and  pestilential  source  of  such  dreadful 
commotions^  such  execrable  rebellions,  and  such  enormous  crimes. 
He  declared,  publicly,  hb  dislike  of  that  doctrine  which  pointed 
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out  the  approach  of  a  marvellous  reformation  in  the  church  by 
the  means  of  a  new  and  extraordinary  efFuaon  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
he  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  licentious  tenets  which  several 
of  the  anabaptists  had  maintained  with  respect  to  the  lawfulness 
of  polygamy  and  divorce ;  and  finally  considered  as  unworthy 
of  toleration  those  fanatics  who  were  of  opuiion  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  continued  to  descend  into  the  mind  of  many  chosen 
believers  in  as  extraordinary  a  manner  as  he  did  at  the  first 
establishment  of  the  Christian  church;  and  that  he  testified  his 
peculiar  presence  to  several  of  the  faithful  by  miracles,  predic- 
tbns,  dreams,  and  visions  of  various  kinds.  He  retained,  indeed, 
the  doctrines  commonly  received  among  the  anabaptists  in  rek- 
tion  to  the  baptism  of  infents,  the  miUennium,  or  thousand  years' 
reign  of  Christ  upon  earth,  the  exclusion  of  magistrates  fit>m  the 
Christian  church,*  the  abolition  of  war,  and  the  prohibition  of 
oaths  enjoined  by  our  Saviour,  and  the  vanity,  as  well  as  the 
pernicious  effects,  of  human  science.  But  while  Menno  retained 
these  doctrines  in  a  general  sense,  he  explained  and  modified 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  made  them  resemble  the  religious 
tenets  that  were  universally  received  in  the  protestant  churches ; 
and  this  rendered  them  agreeable  to  many,  and  made  them 
appear  inoffensive  even  to  numbers  who  had  no  inclination  to 
embrace  them.  It  however  so  happened,  that  the  nature  of  the 
doctrines  considered  in  themselves,  the  eloquence  of  Menno^ 
which  set  them  off  to  such  advantage,  and  the  circumstances  of 

*  By  the  "  ezcluiion  of  magistrates  from  the  Christian  church,*'  the  reader  would 
do  great  injustioe  to  Menno  and  his  friends  were  he  to  suppose,  lor  a  moment,  that 
there  wis  anything  in  the  office  of  a  ciTil  magistrate  which  the  Mennonitea  con- 
sidered as  incompatible  with  the  profession  of  Christianity.  All  that  they  contended 
for  on  this  point  was,  that  as  magittratea  they  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  kingdom 
or  church  of  Christ  ^  a  perfectly  harmless  sentiment,  because  weU  supported  by  the 
New  Testament.  A  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world,  and  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  Christy  according  to  his  own  confession  before  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  goremor, 
can  never  be  subject  to  human  laws,  or  brought  under  the  power  of  the  civil  magis> 
trate.  It  recognises  no  earthly  head,  whether  emperor,  pope,  king,  or  bishop,  nor 
yet  any  conclave  of  cardinals,  or  **  general  assembly  ;*  aU  its  laws  are  of  Divine 
origin,  and  are  contained  in  the  New  Testament — they  are  held  superior  to  all 
other  laws}  <•  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man,"  said  the  inspired  apostles, 
and  on  this  principle  is  founded  our  opposition  to  all  national  establishments  of 
Christianity,  or  the  alliance  between  church  and  sUtc.     (Awikor's  jmTc) 
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the  times,  gave  a  high  d^ree  of  credit  to  the  religious  system  of 
this  famous  teacher  among  the  anabaptists,  so  that  it  made  a 
rapid  progress  in  that  sect*  And  thus  it  was,  in  consequence  of 
the  ministry  of  Menno,  that  the  different  sorts  of  anabaptists 
agreed  together  in  excluding  from  their  communion  the  fanatics 
that  dishonoured  it»  and  in  renouncing  all  tenets  that  were  detri- 
mental to  the  authority  of  civil  government,  and  by  an  unexpected 
coalition  formed  themselves  into  one  community. 

These  facts  shew  us  plainly  how  the  famous  question  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  modem  anabaptists  may  be  resolved.  The 
Mennonites  oppose,  with  all  their  might,  the  account  of  their 
descent  from  die  ancient  anabaptists  which  we  find  in  so  many 
writers,  and  would  willingly  give  the  modem  baptists  a  more 
honourable  origin.  (See  Schyuj  Histar.  Mennonitar,  cap.  viii. 
ix.  xxi.  p.  223.)  The  reason  of  their  zeal  in  this  matter  is  evident 
Their  situation  has  rendered  them  timorous.  They  live,  as  it 
were,  in  the  midst  of  their  enemies,  and  are  constantly  filled  with 
an  uneasy  apprehension  that  some  day  or  other  malevolent 
zealots  may  take  occasion,  from  their  supposed  origin,  to  renew 
against  them  the  penal  laws  by  which  the  seditious  anabaptists 
of  ancient  times  suffered  in  such  a  dreadful  manner.  At  least, 
they  imagine  that  the  odium  under  which  they  lie  will  be  greatly 
diminished  if  they  can  prove,  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  public, 
the  falsehood  of  that  generally  received  opinion,  that  <<the 
Mennonites  are  the  desoendents  of  the  anabaptists ;"  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  <*the  same  individual  sect  purged  from  the 
fiuiaticism  that  formerly  disgraced  it,  and  rendered  wiser  than 
their  ancestors  by  reflection  and  suffering.'* 

Afler  comparing  diligently  and  impartially  together  what  has 
been  alleged  by  the  Mennonites  and  their  adversaries  in  relation 
to  this  matter,  I  cannot  see  what  it  is  properly  that  forms  the 
subject  of  their  controversy ;  and  if  the  merits  of  the  cause  be 
stated  widi  accuracy  and  perspicuity,  I  do  not  see  how  there  can 
be  any  dispute  at  all  about  the  matter  now  under  consideration. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  Mennonites  mean  nothing  more 
than  this, — that  Menno,  whom  they  considered  as  their  parent 
and  their  chief,  was  not  infected  with  those  odious  opinions 
which  drew  the  just  severity  of  the  laws  upon  the  anabaptists  of 
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MuDster ;  that  he  neither  looked  for  a  new  and  spotless  kmgdom 
that  was  to  be  miraculously  erected  on  earth,  nor  e?ccited  the 
multitude  to  depose  magistrates  and  abolish  civil  government; 
that  be  neither  deceived  himself  nor  imposed  upon  others,  by 
fanatical  pretensions  to  dreams  and  visions  of  a  supernatural 
kind; — ^if  (I  say)  this  be  all  that  the  Mennonites  mean,  when 
they  speak  of  their  chief,  no  person  acquainted  with  the  history  ef 
ttieir  sect  will  pretend  to  contradict  them  9  nay,  even  those  who 
maintain  that  there  was  an  immediate  and  intimate  connexion 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  anabaptists,  will  readily  allow  to 
be  true  all  that  has  been  here  ^d  of  Menno. 

Secondly.  If  the  anabaptists  maintain  that  such  of  their 
churches  as  received  their  doctrine  and  discipline  from  Menno 
have  not  only  discovered,  without  interruption,  a  pacific  spirit 
and  an  unlimited  submission  to  civil  government  (abstaining  from 
everything  that  carried  the  remotest  aspect  of  sedition,  and 
shewing  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  war  and  Uopdshed),  but  have 
even  banished  from  their  confessions  of  faith,  and  their  religious 
instructions,  all  those  tenets  and  principles  that  led  on  the  ancient 
anabaptists  to  disobedience,  violence^  and  rebellion, — all  this  again 
witt  be  readily  granted*  And  if  they  allege,  in  the  third  place^ 
that  even  the  anabaptists  who  lived  before  Menno  were  not  all 
so  delirious  as  Munzer,  nor  so  outrageous  as  the  fiuiatical  part  of 
that  sect,  that  rendered  their  memory  eternally  odious  by  the 
enormities  they  committed  at  Munster;  that,  on  the  contraiy, 
many  of  these  ancient  anabaptists  abstained  religiously  fitun  all 
acts  of  violence  and  sedition,  followed  the  pious  examples  of  the 
ancient  Waldenses,  Henricians,  Petrobussians,  Hiissites,  ^and 
Wycliffeites,  and  adopted  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Menno 
as  soon  as  that  new  parent  arose  to  reform  and  patronize  the 
sect, — all  this  will  be  allowed  without  hesitation. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Mennonites  may  assert  many 
things  in  defence  of  the  purity  of  their  origin  which  cannot  be 
admitted  by  any  person  who  is  free  from  prejudice,  and  well 
acquainted  with  their  history.  If  they  maintain — first,  that  nope 
of  their  sect  descended,  by  birth,  from  those  anabaptists  whp 
involved  Germany  and  other  countries  in  the  most  dreadfiil  cala*- 
mities,  or  that  none  of  these  furious  fanatics  adopted  the  doctrine 
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and  discipline  of  Menno,  they  may  be  easily  refuted  by  a  great 
number  of  facts  and  testimonies,  and  particularly  by  the  dedara- 
tions  of  Menno  himself^  who  glories  in  his  having  conquered  the 
ferocity  and  reformed  the  lives  and  errors,  of  several  members  of 
this  pestilential  sect  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  this 
&ct — ^viz.,  that  the  first  Mennonite  congregations  were  composed 
of  the  different  sorts  of  anabaptists  already  mentioned;  of  those  who 
had  been  always  inoffensive  and  upright,  and  of  those  who,  before 
their  conversion  by  the  ministry  of  Menno,  had  been  seditious 
fanatics.  Nor  can  the  acknowledgment  of  this  incontestible  fact 
be  a  just  matter  of  reproach  to  the  Mennonites,  or  be  more  dis- 
honourable to  them  than  it  is  to  us  that  our  ancestors  were 
warmly  attached  to  the  idolatrous  and  extravagant  worship  of 
paganism  or  popery.  Agun,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to 
agree  with  the  Mennonites,  if  they  maintain — secondly,  that  their 
sect  does  not  retain  at  this  day  any  of  those  tenets,  or  even  any 
remains  of  those  opinions  and  doctrines,  which  led  the  seditious 
and  turbulent  anabaptists  of  old  to  the  commission  of  so  many  and 
such  enormous  crimes.  For,  not  to  mention  Menno's  calling  the 
anabaptists  of  Munster  his  brethren  (a  denomination,  indeed, 
somewhat  softened  by  the  epithet  of  erring^  which  he  joined  to  it), 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  or  the  church  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
led  by  d^rees  the  ancient  anabaptists  to  those  furipus  acts  of* 
rebellion  that  have  rendered  them  so  odious,  is  by  no  means 
efiaced  in  the  minds  of  the  modern  Mennonites.  It  is,  indeed, 
weakened  and  modified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  lost  its 
noxious  qualities,  and  to  be  no  longer  pernicious  in  its  influence, 
but  it  is  not  totally  renounced  nor  abolished. 

XIV.  If  we  are  to  form  our  judgment  of  the  religion  of  the 
Mennonites  firom  their  public  creeds  and  confessions,  we  shall 
find  that  though  it  varies  widely  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
Ludierans,  yet  in  most  things  it  differs  but  little  fix>m  that  of  the 
reformed  church.  They  consider  the  sacraments  in  no  other 
light  than  as  signs  or  symbols  of  the  spiritual  blessings  adminis- 
tered in  die  gospel ;  and  their  ecclesiastical  discipline  seems  to  be 
almost  entirely  the  same  with  that  of  the  presbyterians.  There  are, 
however,  peculiar  tenets,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  all 
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Other  religious  communities,  and  these  may  be  reduced  under 
three  heads.  For  it  is  observable,  that  there  are  certain  doctrines 
which  are  held  in  common  by  all  the  various  sects  of  Men- 
nonites ;  others  which  are  only  received  in  some  of  the  more 
eminent  and  numerous  sects  of  that  community  (such  were  the 
sentiments  of  Menno,  which  hindered  him  from  being  universally 
acceptable  to  the  anabaptists) ;  and  others,  again,  which  are  only 
to  be  found  among  the  more  obscure  and  inconsiderable  societies 
of  that  denomination.  These  last,  indeed,  appear  and  vanidi 
alternately  with  the  transitory  sects  that  adopt  them,  and  there- 
fore  do  not  deserve  to  employ  our  attention  any  fiirther  in  this 
place. 

XV.  The  opinions  that  are  held  in  common  by  the  Mennonites 
seem  to  be  all  derived  from  this  leading  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciple,— that  the  kingdom  which  Christ  established  upon  earth  is  a 
visible  church  or  community,  into  which  the  holy  and  the  just 
are  alone  to  be  admitted,  and  which  is  consequently  exempt  from 
all  those  institutions  and  rules  of  discipline  that  have  beeo 
invented  by  human  wisdom  for  the  correction  and  reformation  of 
the  wicked. 

This  fiinatical  principle  was  fi*ankly  avowed  by  the  ancient 
Mennonites  ;*  their  more  immediate  descendants,  however,  began 

*  This  "  fimfttical  principle/'  as  Dr.  Mosheim  is  pleased  to  term  it,  is  a  priaople 
firmly  held  by  the  great  body  of  nonconformists  in  our  own  country,  and  nsjr 
indeed^  be  considered  as  the  hinge  on  which  the  difference  of  church  polity  between 
them  and  the  episcopalians  turns.  They  consider  a  Christian  church  in  the  ligbt  of 
a  company  of  disciples  called  out  of  the  world  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel— f"^ 
fessing  their  ftith  in  Christ,  and  their  hope  of  salvation  through  bis  destbwo^ 
coming  together  into  one  place  to  obsenre  the  ordinances  which  the  apostles  delivered 
unto  the  first  churches^^ach  church  having  its  own  office-bearers,  of  pastors  and  dee* 
cons.  They  consequently  repudiate  all  national  establishments  of  roligioo  whico 
must  necessarily  connect  the  church  with  the  state^  or  civil  government,  and  render 
the  former  dependent  on  the  bitter.  (See  *'  Booth's  Essay  on  the  Kiagia^  <f 
Christ,"  poitim.)  Dr.  Mosheim  was  an  advocate  for  this  anomaly^  and  benes  otf 
reproachfid  epithet  of  *'  fanatical  prindple,**  &c  I  may  further  add,  that  he  evident)/ 
mistakes  and  misrepresents  the  principles  of  the  Mennonites,  when  he  deseribei  tbem 
as  maintaining  the  strange  sentiment,  that  the  church  of  Christ,  as  it  existi  in  thu 
world,  ia  '^  an  assembly  of  true  and  real  saints— eonaequently,  iaacwiiiW>  ^ 
wicked."  Such  a  society  never  did,  and  probably  never  will,  exist  on  esrth}  b^ 
the  second  coming  of  Christ.  If  it  did,  the  exercise  of  disdpline  would  be  render^ 
unnecessary.    The  scriptures  always  suppose  that  hypocrites  may  gaia  mocb  ifl 
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to  be  less  ingenuous;  and  in  their  public  confesisions  of  faith,  they 
either  disguised  it  under  ambiguous  phrases,  or  expressed  them- 
selves as  if  they  meant  to  renounce  it  entirely.  To  renounce  it 
entirely  was  impossible,  without  falling  into  the  greatest  inconsis- 
tencies,  and  undermining  the  very  foundation  of  those  doctrines 
that  distinguished  them  from  all  other  Christian  societies.  And 
yet  it  is  certain  that  the  present  Mennonites,  as  they  have  in  many 
other  respects  departed  from  the  principles  and  maxims  of  their 
ancestors,  so  have  they  given  a  striking  instance  of  defection  in 
the  case  now  before  us,  and  have  almost  wholly  renounced  this 
fundamental  doctrine  of  their  sect  relating  to  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  church.  A  dismal  experience  has  convinced  them  of 
the  absurdity  of  diis  chimerical  principle,  which  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  the  declaration  of  scripture  had  demonstrated  suffi- 
ciently, but  without  e£Pect  Now  that  the  Mennonites  have 
opened  their  eyes,  they  seem  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed  about 
the  following  tenets : — first,  that  there  is  an  invisible  church,  which 
is  universal  in  its  extent,  and  is  composed  of  members  from  all 
the  sects  and  communities  that  bear  the  Christian  name  ;*  se- 
condly, that  the  mark  of  the  true  church  is  not,  as  their  former 


the  purest  church  on  earth — ^tbere  will  be  tares  and  wheat,  good  and  bad  fishes,  &c. — 
and  the  Mennonites  could  not  be  ignorant  of  this ;  but  they  did  not  tolerate  such 
persons  in  their  oommunion  when  once  disoorered.     {AutkorU  no^e.) 

*  On  this  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  Dr.  Mosheim's  own  principles,  as 
an  advocate  for  a  national  establishment  of  religion ^  has  led  him  to  write  very  con- 
fusedly on  the  topic  he  is  here  handling.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  elaborate 
history  we  find  him  distinguishing  between  the  " internal *' and  *'  external"  church ; 
a  distinction  entirely  unknown  to  the  scriptures.  True,  indeed,  it  i%  that  the 
word  "  church  "  ii  used  by  tlie  inspired  writers  in  two  different  acceptations.  Some- 
times  it  is  taken  to  denote  all  the  redeemed  company,  the  purchase  of  the  Redeemer's 
Mood— all  who  have  died  in  the  fiuth  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  are  now 
gathered  into  his  eternal  kingdom ;  as  well  as  all  tliose  now  upon  the  earth,  or  yet 
anbom,  who  shaU  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  consequently  obtain 
salvation  through  his  death.  This  is  the  only  true  catholic,  or  universal  church,  but 
then  it  is  not  visible  in  this  world.  The  only  other  acceptation  in  which  the  word 
"church"  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  is  that  of  a  particular  congregation  df^ 
professed  believers,  with  its  bishops,  elders,  or  pastors,  and  deacons,  regularly  assem- 
bling in  one  place  for  the  performance  of  religious  worship,  and  the  observance  of 
Christ^  institutions— such  was  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Corinth, 
Fhilippi,  &c.  Hence  we  may  learn  how  utterly  unfounded  is  Dr.  Mosheim's  dis- 
tinction between  an  internal  and  external  church.     {AtUhor*t  note.) 
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doctrine  supposed,  to  be  sought  for  in  the  unspotted  sanctity  of 
all  its  members  (since  they  admowledge  that  the  visible  church  is 
promiscuously  composed  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked),  but  in 
the  knowledge  of  die  truth  as  it  was  delivered  by  Christ,  and  in 
the  agreement  of  all  the  members  of  the  church  in  professing 
and  defending  it* 

XVI.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  manifest,  beyond  aU  poao- 
bility  of  contradiction,  that  the  rdigbus  opinions  which  still 
distinguish  the  Mennonites  from  all  other  Christian  communities, 
flow  direcdy  from  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  anabaptists,  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  church.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this 
doctrine  that  diey  admit  none  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism  but 
perscHis  that  are  come  to  the  foil  u^  of  their  reason,  because  in- 
fants are  incapable  of  binding  themselves  by  n  solemn  vow  to  a 
holy  life,  and  it  is  altogether  uncertain  whether  or  no  in  maturer 
years  they  will  be  saints  or  sinners.  It  is  id  consequence  of  the 
same  doctrine  that  they  neither  admit  civil  rulers  into  their  com- 
munion, nor  allow  any  of  their  members  to  perform  the  functbns 
of  magistracy;  for  where  there  are  no  malefectors,  magistrates 
are  useless.  Hence  do  they  pretend  also  to  deny  the  lawfulness 
of  repelling  force  by  force,  and  consider  war,  in  all  its  shapes,  as 
unchristian  and  unjust ;  for  as  those  who  are  perfectly  holy  can 
neither  be  provoked  by  injuries,  nor  commit  them,  they  do  not 
stand  in  need  of  the  force  of  arms,  either  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
sentment or  defence.  It  is  still  the  same  principle  that  excites  in 
them  the  utmost  aversion  to  the  execution  of  justice,  and  more 
especially  to  capital  punishments,  since  according  to  this  principle 
there  are  no  transgres^ons  nor  crimes  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  consequently  no  occasion  for  the  arm  of  the  judge.  Nor  can 
it  be  imagined  that  they  should  refuse  to  confirm  their  testimony 
by  an  oath  upon  any  odier  foundation  than  this,  that  the  perfect 
members  of  a  holy  church  can  neither  dissemble  nor  deceive.  It 
was  certainly,  then,  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  anabaptists,  con- 
cerning the  sanctity  of  the  church,  that  gave  rise  to  the  tenets 
now  mentioned,  and  that  was  the  source  of  that  rigid  and  severe 
'discipline  which  excited  such  tumults  and  divisions  among  the 

members  of  that  community. 

XVII.  The  rules  of  moral  discipline  that  were  formerly  ob- 
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served  by  the  Mennonites,  were  rigorous  and  austere  in  die  highest 
degree,  and  thus  every  way  conformable  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple which  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the  source  of  all  their 
peculiar  tenets.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  these  rules 
still  subsist  and  are  respected  among  them ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
in  the  times  of  old  their  moral  precepts  were  very  severe.  And 
indeed  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise,  for  when  these  people  had 
once  got  it  into  their  heads  that  sanctity  of  manners  was  the  only 
genuine  mark  of  the  true  church,  it  may  be  well  imagined  that 
they  would  spare  no  pains  to  obtain  this  honourable  character  for 
their  sect,  and  that  for  this  purpose  they  would  use  the  strictest 
precautions  to  guard  their  brethren  against  disgracing  their 
profession  by  immoral  practices.  Hence  it  was,  that  they 
unanimoudy,  and  no  doubt  justly,  exalted  the  rules  of  the  gospel, 
on  account  of  their  transcendent  purity.  They  alleged  that 
Christ  had  promulgated  a  new  law  of  life,  far  more  perfect  than 
that  which  had  been  delivered  by  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  and 
they  excluded  from  their  communion  such  as  deviated*  in  the 
least  from  the  most  rigorous  rules  of  simplicity  and  gravity  in 
their  looks,  their  gestures,  their  clothing,  and  their  table;  all 
whose  desires  surpassed  the  dictates  of  mere  necessity;  nay, 
even  all  who  observed  a  certain  decorum  in  their  manners,  and 
paid  a  decent  r^ard  to  the  innocent  customs  of  the  world.  But 
this  primitive  austerity  is  greatly  diminished  in  the  more  consi- 
derable sects  of  the  Mennonites,  and  more  especially  among  the 

*  What  Dr.  Mosheim  hera  says  of  the  Mennonites,  regaiding  the  strictneii  of 
tiiehr  diteipline,  is  highly  honoun^le  lo  this  class  of  Christians,  and  it  ftnrms  a  atrikiog 
eootrast  to  what  can  be  predioated  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  Lutheran  church,  or 
aoy  national  church.  It  strikingly  manifests  their  regard  to  the  laws  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  such  as  Matt  xviii.  15—18.  Only  we  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  the 
length  to  which  he  says  they  carried  their  strictness.  We  can  scarcely  believe  that 
'*  they  would  exclude  Aom  their  communion  such  as  dtviated  m  <A<  Ua»t  from  the 
most  rfgoroos  rules  of  simplicity  and  graTity,*'  &c*,  or,  indeed,  from  much  greater 
offences,  when  brought  to  repentance  for  their  manifest  deviations.  Such  a  temper 
and  spirit  is  at  variance  with  the  plain  command  of  Christ :  *'  If  thy  brother  trespass 
■gainst  thee,  rebuke  him ;  and  if  he  npaUf  forgive  him."  (Luke  xvli.  9^  4.)  And 
this  is  to  be  done^  not  once  or  twice  only,  but  until  seventy  times  seven  instances  in 
one  day.  (Matt.  xviiL  21, 22.)  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  think  that 
l>r.  Mosheim,  led  by  wrong  information,  has  charged  the  Mennonites  unfairly  on 
these  points.    {Avtkar't  noU. ) 
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Waterlandians  and  G^mans.  The  opulence  they  have  acquired 
by  their  industry  and  commerce  has  relaxed  their  severitji 
softened  their  manners  and  rendered  them  less  insensible  of  the 
sweets  of  life ;  so  that  at  this  day  the  Mennonite  congregations 
furnish  their  pastors  with  as  much  matter  of  censure  and  admo- 
nition as  any  other  Christian  community.  There  are,  however, 
still  some  remains  of  the  abstinence  and  severity  of  manners  that 
prevailed  formerly  among  the  anabaptists ;  but  these  are  only  to 
be  found  among  some  of  the  smaller  sects  of  that  persuasion,  and 
more  particularly  among  those  who  live  remote  from  great  and 
populous  cities. 

XIX.  The  anabaptists,  however  divided  on  other  subjects, 
were  agreed  in  their  notions  of  learning  and  philosophy,  which 
in  former  times  they  unanimously  considered  as  the  pests  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  as  highly  detrimental  to  the  progress  of 
true  religion  and  virtue.  Hence  it  happened,  that  among  a  con- 
siderable number  of  writers  who  in  this  century  employed  their 
pens  in  the  defence  of  that  sect,  there  is  none  whose  labours  bear 
any  inviting  marks  of  learning  or  genius.  The  rigid  Mennonites 
persevere  still  in  the  barbarous  system  of  their  ancestors,  and 
neglecting  totally  the  improvement  of  the  mind  and  the  culture 
of  the  sciences,  devote  themselves  entirely  to  trade,  manual 
industry,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  Waterhmdians,  indeed, 
are  honourably  dbtinguished  from  all  the  other  anabaptists  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  respects;  for  they  permit  several 
of  their  community  to  frequent  tlie  public  universities,  and  there 
to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  languages,  history,  antiquities, 
and  more  especially  of  physic,  whose  usefulness  and  importance 
they  do  not  pretend  to  deny ;  and  hence  it  happens,  that  in  our 
times  so  many  pastors  among  the  Mennonites  assume  the  tide 
and  profession  of  physicians;  nay,  more,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see 
anabaptists  of  this  more  humane  and  moderate  class  engaged 
even  in  philosophical  researches,  on  the  excellence  and  utility  of 
which  their  eyes  are  at  length  so  far  opened  as  to  make  them 
acknowledge  their  importance  to  the  well-being  of  society.  It 
was  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  this  change  of  sentiment  that 
they  erected,  not  long  ago,  a  public  seminary  of  learning  in 
Amsterdam,  in  which  there  is  always  a  person  of  eminent  abilities 
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chosen  as  professor  of  philosophy.  But  though  these  moderate 
anabaptists  acknowledge  the  benefit  which  may  be  derived  to  civil 
society  from  the  culture  of  philosophy  and  the  sciences,  yet  they 
still  persevere  so  far  in  their  ancient  prejudices  as  to  consider 
theology  as  a  system  that  has  no  connexion  with  them ;  and, 
consequently  they  are  of  opinion,  that  in  order  to  preserve  it  pure 
and  untainted,  the  utmost  caution  must  be  used  not  to  blend  the 
dictates  of  philosophy  with  the  doctrine  of  religion.  It  is  further 
to  be  observed,  that  in  the  present  times  even  the  Flemish  or 
rigid  anabaptists  begin  gradually  to  divest  themselves  of  their 
antipathy  to  learning,  and  allow  their  brethren  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  languages,  history,  and  the  other  sciences. 

XXI.  The  Mennonites,  after  having  been  long  in  an  uncertain 
and  precarious  situation,  obtained  a  iGxed  and  unmolested  settle- 
ment in  the  United  Provinces,  under  the  shade  of  a  legal 
toleration,  procured  for  them  by  William,  prince  of  Orange,  the 
glorious  founder  of  Belgic  liberty.*  This  illustrious  chief,  who 
acted  from  principle  in  idlowing  liberty  of  conscience  and  worship 
to  Christians  of  difiTerent  denominations,  was  moreover  engaged 
by  gratitude  to  &vour  the  Mennonites,  who  had  assisted  him,  in 
the  year  1572,  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  when  his 
cofiers  were  almost  exhausted.  The  fruits,  however,  of  this  tolera- 
tion were  not  immediately  enjoyed  by  all  the  anabaptists  that 
were  dispersed  through  the  different  provinces  of  the  rising 
republic ;  for  in  several  places,  both  the  civil  magistrates  and  the 
clergy  made  a  long  and  obstinate  opposition  to  the  will  of  the 
prince  in  thb  matter;  particularly  in  the  province  of  Zealand 

*  The  prineiples  on  which  the  states  of  HoUaod  tolerated  this  de&med  sect,  may 
be  learned  from  a  oonTersation  which  the  Dutch  ambassador.  Van  Beuning,  held 
with  the  celebrated  M.  de  Turrenne.  "  Why  should  you  wish,**  said  the  ambassador, 
"  that  we  would  not  tolerate  them  ?  They  are  the  best  and  most  couTeoient  people 
in  the  world.  They  nerer  aspire  to  poets  of  honour,  nor  rival  us  in  glory.  One 
could  wish  that  everywhere  half  the  inhabitanU  would  decline  public  offices;  there 
would  be  more  chance  for  the  other  half.  We  have  no  fear  from  a  sect  which  main- 
tains the  unUiwftilness  of  bearing  arms.  The  Mennonites  pay  their  taxes,  and  with 
the  money  we  levy  troops,  who  do  us  more  service  than  they  would.  They  apply 
themselves  to  business,  and  enrich  the  state  by  their  industry,  without  injuring  it  by. 
the  expense  and  contagion  of  their  dissipations.  But  they  refuse  to  take  an  oath ! 
Terrible  crime !  They  are  as  much  bound  by  their  word  and  promise  as  if  they 
swore. " — BajfU, 
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and  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  where  the  rememberance  of  the  plots 
the  anabaptists  had  laid,  and  the  tumalts  they  had  excited,  was 
still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  This  opposition,  indeed, 
was  in  a  great  measure  conquered  before  the  conclusion  of  this 
century,  partly  by  the  resolution  and  influence  of  William  I.  and 
his  son  Maurice,  and  pardy  by  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the 
Mennonites,  who  manifested  their  zealous  attachment  to  the 
republic  on  several  occasions,  and  redoubled  instead  of  diminish* 
ing  the  precautions  that  might  remove  all  grounds  of  suspicion  to 
their  disadvantage,  and  take  from  their  adversaries  every  pretext 
which  could  render  their  opponents  justifiable.  But  it  was  not 
before  the  following  century  that  their  liberty  and  tranquillity  were 
fixed  upon  solid  foundations,  when,  by  a  confession  of  faith  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1626,  they  cleared  themselves  from  the  impu- 
tation of  those  pernicious  and  detestable  errors  that  had  been  laid 
to  their  charge. 


The  reader  has  now  before  him  Dr.  Mosheim's  account  of  these  interesting 
people,  the  Mennonites,  or  Dutch  Baptists,  and  may  judge  for  himself  how  fkr  they 
are  entitled  to  the  obloquy  and  reproach  which  have  been  heaped  upon  tbem,  dbiefly 
by  the  advocates  of  infant  sprinkling.  The  aim  of  the  denomination  has  evidently 
been,  to  restore  their  religious  profession  to  the  simplicity  of  the  New  Testament. 
In  Holland,  they  honourably  declined  the  salaries  which  the  government  there  offers 
to  all  denominations  under  its  authority.  The  abb^  Gregorie,  in  his  '*  Histoire  de 
Seetes  Religieuses,*'  is  pleased  to  say  of  them,  that  **  the  Dutch  Mennonites  arc 
better  informed  than  the  Baptists  of  other  countries,"  vol.  i.,  p.  246.  And  certain 
it  is,  that  there  have  appeared  some  very  distinguished  literary  characters  of  their 
communion.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  Wagenaar,  the  Tacitus  of  Holland, 
who  has  written  the  history  of  the  country,  and  a  History  of  Amsterdam ;  Hosholf, 
who  has  been  so  often  adorned  with  literary  honours  at  Berlin,  at  Haarlem,  and  by 
the  society  of  Stolp,  at  Leyden,  and  who  is  likewise  the  author  of  four  volumes  of 
Sermons.  To  these  may  be  added,  Martines,  known  as  the  author  of  the  *<  Catechism 
of  Nature;"  Jerome  de  Bosch,  a  celebrated  Latin  poet,  who  has  written,  among 
others,  "  A  Poem  on  Equality ;"  Looijeas,  a  man  of  letters,  and  librarian  at 
Haarlem ;  and  De  Vos,  minister  at  Amsterdam,  author  of  several  learned  works, 
and  particularly  against  slavery  and  duelling.  To  these  honourable  names,  those  of 
numy  others,  we  are  told,  may  be  added,  whose  works  make  part  of  the  *<  Teylerian 
Colleotton.** 
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Rise  and  progress  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland — Opinions  of 
Wydiffe  early  introditced— Scottish  prelates  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century — Assembly  of  the  clergy — Letters  to  the 
pope — Competition  for  vacant  offices — Birth  and  Education  of 
John  Knox — Appointed  tutor  to  some  noblemen* s  sons — Becomes 
a  decided  reformer — Preaches  against  popery — Is  carried  a 
prisoner  into  FrancCy  and  thence  sent  on  board  the  gallies — 
Obtains  his  liberty  and  returns  to  England — Appointed  chaplain 
to  Edward  VL^  A.  D.  1552 — Refuses  the  living  of  Allhallows 
— Grives  his  reasons  for  refusing  itj  and  ispersecuted — J^ies  to  the 
continent — Becomes  minister  to  the  English  refugees  at  Frankfort 
— Visits  Calvin  at  Geneva — Returns  to  Scotland  in  1555— 7%« 
reformation  advances — Change  of  policy  in  the  queen  regent — 
TTie  protestants  remonstrate — Meeting  at  Perth  —  Sermon  by 
Knox — Violent  proceedings  of  his  followers — Destruction  of  the 
Carthusian  monastery  —  The  queen  advances  with  an  army 
towards  Ferthr-^The  protestants  attempt  to  justify  their  conduct — 
The  congregation  enter  into  a  new  covenant — Deceitful  conduct  of 
the  regent — Knox  retires  to  St,  Andrew's  and  preaches  against 
popery — Destruction  of  the  monasteries  there — The  protestants 
asssmbie  in  vast  multitudes — Capitulation  of  the  garrison  of 
Perth — Knox  writes  to  secretary  Cecil — Destruction  of  the  abbey 
church  of  Scone.     A.  D.  1550—1600. 

The  opinions  of  Wycliffe  were  early  introduced  into  Scotland, 
and  in  some  places  they  took  deep  root  and  continued  long.  To 
eradicate  these  noxious  weeds,  (as  they  were  then  esteemed,)  arch- 
bishop Blackater  held  a  provincial  synod  at  Glasgow,  A.D.  1494, 
at  which  the  king  and  council  were  present*  Before  this  synod, 
George  Campbell  of  Cesnock,  Adam  Read  of  Barskining,  John 
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Campbell  of  Newmills,  Andrew  Shaw  of  Polkemac,  Helen 
Chambers,  Lady  Pokelly,  Isabell  Chambers,  Lady  Stairs,  with 
about  twenty  others  of  inferior  rank,  in  the  counties  of  Kyle  and 
Cunningham,  were  arraigned  for  heresy.  The  heresies  of  which 
these  persons,  who  were  commonly  called  the  Lollards  of  Kyle, 
were  accused,  were  the  same  with  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe,  and 
nearly  the  same  with  those  of  all  the  protestant  churches,  inter- 
mixed with  a  few  absurd  opinions,  which  they  had  rashly 
adopted,  or  which  were  falsely  imputed  to  them  by  their 
enemies.  Adam  Read  made  a  bold  and  spirited  defence  for 
himself  and  the  others  accused,  which  exposed  the  malice  and 
ignorance  of  their  accusers,  and  rendered  them  equally  odious 
and  ridiculous.  This,  however,  would  not  have  saved  tbem,  if 
the  king,  who  had  a  friendship  for  some  of  the  gentlemen,  had 
not  interposed,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecution.  It  is  much  to 
the  honour  of  James  IV.,  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  persecution, 
and  that  not  so  much  as  one  person  suffered  for  his  religious 
opinions  in  his  reign. 

Archbishop  Shevez  was  succeeded  in  the  see  of  St.  Andrew's 
by  the  king's  brother,  James  Steward,  duke  of  Ross,  marquis  of 
Ormond,  earl  of  Ardmannark,  lord  of  Brechen  and  Nevers^ 
commendator  of  Dunfermline,  and  chancellor  of  the  kingdom. 
Of  this  high-born  prelate,  who  was  loaded  with  so  many  honours, 
we  know  nothing,  but  that  he  died  young,  A.D.  1509.  He 
was  succeeded  in  his  archbishopric  by  Alexander  Steward,  the 
king's  natural  son,  a  boy  about  eight  years  of  age.  Though  this 
nomination  was  contrary  to  several  canons,  the  pope,  for  political 
reasons,  confirmed  it ;  for  which  the  king  wrote  him  a  letter  of 
thanks,  full  of  the  warmest  expressions  of  gratitude,  in  which, 
among  many  other  flattering  things,  he  says, — "  We  have  often 
sent  our  letters  to  you,  most  blessed  father,  but  never  in  yarn. 
It  was  one  strong  proof  of  your  paternal  affection  to  me,  that 
soon  after  your  exaltation  to  the  apostleship,  you  sent  me  a  full 
remission  of  all  my  sins ;  which  was  the  more  valuable,  because 
the  salvation  of  the  soul  is  more  precious  tlian  all  other  things. 
But  to  that  inestimable  favour  you  have  now  added  another,  by 
committing  the  charge  of  the  famous  archbishopric  of  St. 
Andrew's  to  my  son,  though  he  is  but  a  child."    This  was 
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no  doubt  intended  for  a  compliment,  though  it  was  really  a 
reproach.  This  youthful  prelate,  the  pupil  and  favourite  of 
Erasmus,  fell,  with  his  royal  &ther,  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden, 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age. 

Robert  Blackater,  the  first  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  died  as  he 
was  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  A.D.  1509 ;  and  was 
succeeded  in  that  see  by  James  Beaton,  of  the  ancient  family  of 
the  Beatons,  of  Balfour,  in  Fife.  This  prelate  rose  rapidly  in 
the  church,  deeply  engaged  in  all  affairs  of  the  state,  and  shared 
in  the  good  and  bad  fortune  of  the  parties  with  whom  he  was 
connected. 

Another  prelate  flourished  in  this  and  the  preceding  reign, 
who  is  well  entitled  to  a  place  in  history,  on  account  of  hb  talents, 
his  virtues,  and  his  services  and  benefactions  to  his  country. 
This  was  William  Elphingston,  bishop  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  of 
an  opulent  mercantile  family  in  Glasgow,  and  one  of  the  first 
Moes  of  the  University  of  that  city.  From  thence  he  went  to 
Paris,  where,  after  he  had  studied  several  years,  he  read  lectures 
on  the  civil  and  canon  law  to  crowded  audiences  with  great  ap- 
plause. On  his  return  to  his  native  country  he  was  promoted  in 
the  church,  and  employed  in  several  embassies,  both  by  James  III. 
and  James  IV.;  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  ability  and 
success. 

His  first  bishopric  was  that  of  Ross;  from  thence  he  was 
translated  to  Aberdeen.  In  this  city  he  founded  a  University, 
in  which  he  built,  furnished,  and  endowed,  the  first  collie.  He 
also  built  the  bridge  over  the  river  Dee.  These  were  great,  ex- 
pensive, and  useful  works,  from  which  his  country  derived  great 
and  permanent  advantages.  He  lived  admired  and  beloved  for 
his  charity,  hospitality,  public  spirit,  and  other  virtues,  to  a  very 
advanced  age.  He  was  so  deeply  afiected  with  the  deplorable 
disaster  of  Flodden,  that  he  never  recovered  his  wonted  cheerful- 
ness, and  died  in  the  year  A.D.  1514.  To  embalm  the  memory 
of  great  and  good  men,  the  benefactors  and  ornaments  of  their 
cxaintry,  is  the  most  pleasant  and  useful  province  of  the  historian. 

The  popes,  in  the  times  we  are  now  delineating,  considered  all 
the  clergy  in  the  Christian  world  as  their  immediate  subjects,  and 
daiined  and  exercised  the  right  of  taxing  them  at  their  pleasure. 
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At  this  the  clergy  sometimes  murmured  and  remonstrated^  bat 
were  compelled  to  submit  and  pay  these  papal  taxes.  The  pope 
sent  a  legate,  named  Bajomanus,  into  Scotland,  A.D.  1512,  who 
held  a  synod  of  the  clergy,  both  regular  and  secular,  in  the 
Domincan  convent  at  Edinburgh,  and  demanded  an  annual  tax 
of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  on  every  benefice  of  forty  pounds  a 
year  and  upwards.  To  this  demand  the  synod  consented,  but 
with  much  reluctance;  and  it  continued  to  be  levied  till  the 
reformation,  by  the  name  of  Bajomanus's  tax. 

By  the  great  slaughter  of  the  nobility  at  Floddcai,  many  of 
the  principal  offices,  both  in  church  and  state,  became  vacant, 
and  the  surviving  clergy  and  nobles,  instead  of  uniting  together 
for  the  defence  of  their  country,  engaged  in  the  most  violent 
competitions  for  these  vacant  offices.  For  the  archbishopric  di 
St.  Andrew's,  three  powerful  competitors  appeared;  Gavin 
Douglas,  uncle  to  the  earl  of  Angus,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  was  nominated  by  the  queen  regent*  and  suppcnrted 
by  the  Douglasses,  who  put  him  in  possession  of  the  castle 
of  St.  Andrew's.  John  Hepburn,  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  was 
elected  by  the  convent  and  supported  by  the  Hepbums',  a 
numerous  and  powerful  clan.  By  his  office  of  prior  he  was 
administrator  of  the  see,  and  collected  the  rents  of  it  during 
the  vacancy ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  clergy  and  people  he 
expelled  the  servants  of  his  rival,  the  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and 
got  possession  of  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  which  he  placed 
a  garrison.  The  third  competitor  was  Andrew  Foreman,  bishop 
of  Moray,  in  Scotland,  archbishop  of  Bourges,  in  France,  and 
commendator  of  several  rich  abbeys.  Foreman  was  in  such  h^h 
&vour  with  King  James  IV.,  that  he  obtained  letters  irom  hka 
under  the  privy  seal,  permitting  him  to  solicit  the  pope  for  any 
benefice  that  became  vacant  in  Scotland,  any  law  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Of  this  permission  he  now  availed  himself, 
and  solicited  so  effectually  at  the  court  of  Rome,  that  the  p(^>e, 
Leo  X.,  promoted  him  to  the  vacant  archbishopric,  and  to  all 
the  abbeys  the  late  archbidiop  had  possessed ;  and  also  appointed 
him  his  legatus  a  latere  in  Scodand.  He  was  then  on  an  embassy 
at  the  court  of  France ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  received  his  buUs 
from  Rome  he  returned  to  Scotland  to  prosecute  his  chdnu. 
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It  appears  from  an  authentic  letter  of  the  queen  regent  to  the 
pope,  that  she  had  first  nominated  that  excellent  prelate,  William 
Elphingston,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  to  the  archbishopric,  and  that 
he  had  consented  to  accept  of  it ;  but  his  death  prevented  his 
promotion.  In  another  letter,  the  arrangement  that  was  first 
intended  bj  the  court  is  thus  delineated: — ^^That  William, 
bishop  of  Aberdeen,  should  be  translated  to  St.  Andrew's ;  that 
George,  abbot  of  Holyrood-house,  should  be  bishop  of  Aberdeen ; 
Patrick,  abbot  of  Cambus-kenneth,  should  be  abbot  of  Holy- 
rood-house  ;  that  the  abbey  of  Cambus-kenneth,  should  be  given 
in  commendamy  to  Andrew,  bishop  of  Caithness;  the  abbey  of 
Arbroath,  to  Gavin  Douglas ;  Dumfermlin,  to  James  Hepburn ; 
Inchefieray,  to  Alexander  Stewart ;  Glenluce,  to  the  bishop  of 
Lismore;  and  Coldingham,  to  David  Hume."  But  this  arrange- 
ment was  disconcerted  by  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
and  the  subsequent  contest  for  the  primacy. 

The  queen  regent  and  nobility  were  greatly  interested  in  the 
disposal  of  these  benefices.  This  appears  from  several  letters 
written  by  them  to  the  pope  and  cardinal  with  uncommon 
warmth.  In  these  letters  they  put  the  pope  in  mind,  **that 
several  of  his  predecessors  had  granted  this  privilege  to  the  kings 
of  Scotland  by  their  bulls ;  that  they  and  their  successors  would 
never  grant  any  vacant  prelacies  in  Scotland,  till  they  had  waited 
e^ht  months  for  the  royal  nomination,  which  they  would  confirm." 
They  declare,  in  the  strongest  terms,  *<  that  they  would  not 
suffer  their  infant  king  to  be  deprived  of  that  privilege.  They 
speak  of  bishop  Foreman  with  great  asperity,  as  an  upstart,  and 
enemy  to  his  king  and  country,  for  which  the  parliament  had 
justly  deprived  him  of  all  his  offices,  banished  him  the  kingdom, 
and  would  never  suffer  him  to  return."  The  pope,  however, 
paid  no  regard  to  all  this  warmth  and  threatening. 

But  I  hasten  from  these  introductory  remarks  to  the  subject 
more  immediately  in  view,  which  is,  to  furnish  an  outline  of  the 
reformation  of  religion  in  Scotland  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  history  of  this  great  and  auspicious  revolution  is  connected, 
almost  exclusively,  with  one  extraordinary  man — the  intrepid 
and  unbending  Knox. 

John  Knox  was  born  in  the  year  1505,  at  Giiiard,  near  Had- 
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diDgtouD,  in  the  sbire  of  East  Lothian,  in  Scotland.  He  recdved 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  Grammar-school  at  Had- 
dingtoun,  from  whence  he  was  removed  to  the  Universi^  of 
St.  Andrew^  and  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  learned  John 
Mair,  or  Major.  He  applied  with  uncommon  diligence  to  the 
academical  learning  at  that  time  in  vogue;  and  having  great 
acuteness  of  wit,  he  made  a  very  considerable  progress  in  these 
studies,  and  obtained,  whilst  very  young,  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts.  As  the  bent  of  his  inclinations  led  him  strongly  to  the 
church,  he  turned  the  course  of  his  studies  early  that  way,  and 
became  so  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  scholastic  theology,  that 
he  obtained  priest's  orders  before  the  time  usually  allowed  by  the 
canons.  However,  Knox  having  read  the  works  of  St.  Jerome 
and  St.  Austin,  began  to  dislike  the  scholastic  theology,  and  to 
apply  himself  to  a  more  plain  and  solid  divinity. 

At  his  entrance  upon  this  new  course  of  study,  he  attended  the 
preaching  of  Thomas  Guilliam,  a  black  friar,  whose  sermons  were 
of  extraordinary  service  to  him ;  and  the  famous  Mr.  George 
Wishart  coming  from  England,  in  1544,  with  the  commissioners 
sent  from  king  Henry  VIIL,  Knox,  being  of  an  inquisitive  temper, 
learned  from  him  the  principles  of  the  reformed  reli^on ;  upon 
which  he  renounced  the  errors  of  popery,  and  became  from 
henceforward  a  zealous  protestant. 

Mr.  Knox  had  quitted  St.  Andrew's  a  short  time  before  this, 
being  appointed  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Imrds  of  Ormistoun  and 
Langnidry,  who  were  both  favourers  of  the  reformation.  His 
usual  residence  was  at  Langnidry,  where  he  not  only  instructed 
his  pupils  in  the  several  branches  of  learning,  but  was  particu- 
larly careful  to  instil  into  them  the  principles  of  piety  and  the 
protestant  religion.  This  coming  to  the  ear  of  David  Beaton, 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  that  prelate  persecuted  him  with  sudi 
severi^,  that  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  abscond,  and  to  fly  from 
place  to  place.  Wearied  with  such  continual  dangers,  he  resolved 
to  retire  to  Germany,  where  the  reformation  was  gaining  ground; 
knowing  that  in  England,  though  the  papal  supremacy  was  re- 
nounced, yet  most  of  the  doctrines  of  popery  were  still  retained. 
But  he  was  dissuaded  from  this  design  by  the  fathers  of  his  two 
pupik;  and  cardinal  Beaton  being  assassinated,  in  1546,  Mr. 
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Knox  was  prevailed  upon  to  go  to  St.  Andrew's  about  Easter, 
I547y  and  for  his  own  safety,  as  well  as  that  of  his  pupils,  to 
betake  himself  to  the  castle,  where  they  might  all  be  secure  from 
the  efforts  of  the  papists ;  for  the  persons  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  death  of  Beaton,  were  at  this  time  in  possession  of 
the  casde  of  St.  Andrew's.  Knox  was  better  qualified  in  point 
of  learning,  and  had  more  extensive  views,  than  any  of  those  who 
had  before  preached  the  reform  doctrines  in  Scodand.  His  pre- 
decessors had,  however,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  reformation, 
the  principles  of  which  now  began  to  be  principally  known. 
The  inquisitive  genius  of  the  age  pressed  forward  in  quest  of 
truth ;  the  discovery  of  one  error  opened  the  way  to  others ;  the 
down&l  of  one  imposture  drew  many  after  it;  the  whole  fabric, 
which  ignorance  and  superstition  had  erected  in  times  of  dark- 
ness, began  to  totter ;  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  its 
ruin  but  a  daring  and  active  leader  to  direct  the  attack.  John 
Kjiox  was  eminendy  qualified  for  the  purpose ;  for  besides  those 
qualifications  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  he  possessed  the 
greatest  intrepidity  of  mind.  And,  therefore,  when  he  began  his 
public  ministry  at  St.  Andrew's,  it  was  attended  with  that  suc- 
cess which  always  accompanies  a  bold  and  popular  eloquence. 
Instead  of  amusing  himself  with  lopping  the  branches,  he  struck 
directly  at  the  root  of  popery,  and  attacked  both  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  established  church  with  a  vehemence  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  but  admirably  suited  to  the  temper  and  wishes  of 
the  age. 

He  continued  to  preach  against  popery  with  great  resolution 
and  success,  converting  many  to  the  protestant  religion,  though 
be  was  violently  opposed  by  the  popish  party ;  but  in  July  this 
year,  1547,  the  castle  being  surrendered  to  the  French,  Mr. 
Knox  was  carried  with  the  garrison  into  France.  He  remained 
a  prisoner  on  board  the  gallies  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1549 ;  when,  being  set  at  liberty,  he  went  into  England,  and  was 
there  licensed,  and  appointed  preacher,  first  at  Berwick  and  next 
at  Newcastle.  While  thus  employed,  he  received  a  summons,  in 
1551,  to  appear  before  Tonstal,  bishop  of  Durham,  for  preaching 
against  the  mass.  However,  in  1552,  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  king  Edward  VI.,  "  it  being  thought  fit,"  says  Mr.  Strype, 
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<^that  the  king  should  retain  six  chaplains  in  ordinary,  who 
should  not  only  wait  on  him,  but  be  itineraries,  and  preach  the 
gospel  all  the  nation  over."  And  the  following  year  he  had  the 
grant  of  an  annuity  of  forty  pounds,  payable  quarterly  out  of  the 
augmentation  office,  till  some  benefice  in  the  church  should  be 
conferred  on  him. 

Being  now  well  esteemed  by  the  king,  Edward  VI.,  and  some 
of  his  court,  for  the  zealous  manner  in  which  he  had  preached 
against  the  errors  of  the  Roman  church,  he  was  about  this  time 
appointed  to  preach  before  his  majesty  and  the  council  at  West- 
minster ;  and  in  his  sermon  he  aimed  some  very  severe  strokes 
against  several  men  about  the  court.  But,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  council  sent  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  bestow  upon 
Knox  the  living  of  Allhallows,  in  London,  which  was  accordingly 
offered  him ;  but  he  refused  it,  not  choosing  to  conform  to  the  rites 
of  the  English  church.  He  was  called  before  the  council  to  give 
his  reasons  for  refusing  the  benefice  which  had  been  offered  him; 
and  after  some  conference  concerning  the  ceremonies  to  whidi 
he  objected,  he  was  told,  that  <<  he  was  not  called  there  with  any 
ill-meaning,  and  that  they  were  sorry  to  find  him  of  a  contrary 
mind  to  the  common  order."  Knox's  reply  was,  that  **  he  was 
sorry  the  common  order  was  contrary  to  Christ's  institution  I"  It 
is  also  said,  that  he  was  even  offered  a  bishopric  by  the  king's 
command ;  but  he  refused  it  with  indignation,  vehemently  con- 
demning the  prelatical  titles  as  savouring  of  the  kingdom  of 
antichrist. 

While  Knox  resided  in  England,  he  willingly  gave  his  powerful 
aid  to  Cranmer  in  the  establishment  of  that  reformation  which 
had  been  left  imperfect  by  Henry  VIII. ;  but  the  sudden  death 
of  the  king,  and  the  accession  of  Mary,  compelled  him  to  fly  to 
the  continent.  During  his  exile,  he  was  called  to  be  minister  of 
the  English  refugees  at  Frankfort ;  but  his  attachment  to  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin,  with  whom  he  had  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
ship, rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  adopt  the  principles  of 
those  who  preferred  the  service-book  of  Edward  VI.  to  the  more 
simple  and,  as  it  appeared  to  Knox,  the  more  scriptural  form  of 
presbyterian  worship,  which  at  first,  in  compliance  with  their 
wishes,  he  had  introduced  amongst  them ;  and  religious  dissen- 
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sioDS  arose.  Dr.  G>xe9  who  had  been  tutor  to  Edward,  vehe- 
mently contended  for  the  service-book;  his  party  became  all* 
powerful ;  and  the  Scottish  reformer,  driven  from  his  pulpit,  and 
accused  by  his  opponents  of  treason  against  the  emperor,  once 
more  retreated  into  his  native  country,  and  took  up  his  residence  ' 
in  the  capital.  Before  leaving  the  continent,  he  had  again  visited 
Calvin  at  Geneva.  The  conversation  of  this  celebrated  man, 
then  in  the  height  of  his  reputation  and  usefulness,  confirmed 
Knox  in  his  affection  to  that  form  of  worship  which  had  been 
established  at  Geneva ;  his  solitary  reflections  in  exile,  and  under 
persecution,  had,  as  we  learn  from  his  eloquent  and  pathetic 
letters,  assumed  an  extraordinary  bitterness  of  self-reproach  ; 
they  seemed  to  upbraid  him  as  one  who  had  fled  from  the  fold 
and  deserted  his  flock  when  the  spiritual  conflict  most  required 
his  presence,  and  he  returned  to  Scodand  in  1555  with  the  stern 
and  honest  resolution  to  <'  spare  no  arrows,'^  to  abide  at  his  post, 
and  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the  complete  establishment  of  the 
reformation,  according  to  those  principles  which  he  believed  to. 
be  founded  on  the  word  of  God. 

Ihiring  his  absence  from  his  native  country,  the  persecutions 
of  Mary,  queen  of  England,  had  driven  some  pious  and  able  men 
to  take  refuge  in  Scotland.  Harlow,  originally  a  tradesman  in 
ibe  lower  ranks  of  life,  but  afterwards  a  zealous  preacher  under 
Edward  VI.,  took  up  his  abode  in  Ayrshire,  and  assembled 
around  him  a  little  congregation.  John  Willock,  a  Scottish 
Franciscan  friar,  who  had  been  converted  from  popery,  and  after- 
wards admitted  a  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Su£K>lk,  was  another 
of  these  labourers.  He  had  been  sent  twice,  in  1555  and  1558> 
on  missions  from  the  duchess  of  Friesland,  in  whose  dominions 
he  had  sought  refuge,  to  the  queen  regent  of  Scotland,  and  as 
his  affiibility,  moderation,  and  address,  were  equal  to  his  learning 
and  piety,  he  was  received  with  distinction,  and  privately  per- 
mitted to  address  his  exhortations  to  all  who  were  anxious  for 
instruction. 

The  second  arrival  of  Willock  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the 
cause  of  the  reformation.  The  images,  says  Knox,  were  stolen 
away  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  Edinburgh,  that  great 
idol  called  St.  Giles,  was  first  drowned  in  the  North  Loch,  and 
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afterwards  burnt,  which  raised  no  small  trouble  in  the  town. 
Notwithstanding  this  marked  demonstration,  it  was  resolved  by 
the  queen  regent  and  th^  bishops,  that  the  usual  procession  which 
took  place  on  the  saint's  day  should  not  be  omitted,  and  having 
procured  another  image  from  the  grey  friars,  and  fixed  it  in  a 
wooden  barrow,  which  was  borne  on  men's  shoulders,  the  caval- 
cade, headed  by  the  regent  herself  surrounded  by  priests  and 
canons,  and  attended  by  tabors  and  trumpets,  proceeded  down 
the  high  street  towards  the  cross;  the  sight  inflamed  the  passions 
of  the  protestants,  and  various  bands  of  the  dtiasens,  abhorring 
such  an  abomination,  resolved  upon  revenge.  Nor  was  it  long 
before  this  was  accomplished ;  for  scarce  had  the  queen  dowager 
retired,  when  some  of  these,  under  pretence  of  assisting  the 
bearers,  caught  hold  of  the  barrow,  cast  down  the  idol,  and  dash- 
ing it  to  pieces  on  the  pavement,  left  Dagon  without  a  head  or 
hands ;  and  then,  to  use  the  words  of  Knox,  <'  the  priests  and 
friars  fled  faster  than  they  did  at  Pinky-cleuch ;  down  goes  the 
crosses,  ofl^  goes  the  surplices,  round  caps,  and  cornets  with  the 
crowns.  The  grey  friars  gaped,  the  black  friars  blew,  the 
priests  panted  and  fled,  and  happy  was  he  that  first  gat  the  house, 
for  such  a  sudden  fray  came  never  among  the  generation  of  and* 
Christ,  within  these  realms  before**** 

Yet,  although  some  progress  had  been  made,  and  Knox  bailed 
with  gratitude  the  co-operation  of  Willock,  it  was  with  feelings 
of  astonishment,  bordering  upon  horror,  that  he  found  the  friends 
of  the  protestant  opinons  unresolved  upon  the  great  question, 
whether  it  was  their  duty  openly  to  separate  from  the  church  cS 
Rome.  Many  of  them  continued  still  to  sanction,  by  their 
presence,  the  celebration  of  the  mass ;  and  as  the  queen  dowager, 
had  found  it  necessary,  in  the  prosecution  of  her  political  object^ 
to  extend  her  favour  to  the  protestants,  they  were  anxious  to 
stretch  their  conformity  to  the  national  church  as  far,  perhaps 
even  further,  than  their  consciences  permitted.  The  discounes 
of  the  reformer,  who  at  first  preached  privately  to  a  few  friends, 
in  the  house  of  James  Syme,  a  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  soon  threw 
a  new  light  upon  the  danger  and  sinfiilness  of  such  conduct. 

*  See  Maitland'i  History  of  Edmburgfa. 
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Men's  oonsciences  became  seriously  alarmed,  a  solemn  disputa* 
tion  was  held  upon  the  point  between  Maitland,  of  Lethington, 
and  Knox,  llie  secretary,  a  man  of  remarkable  learning  and 
ingenuity,  exerted  his  powers  to  defend  the  perilous  practice 
which  he  and  his  brethren  had  adopted.  But  ICnox,  mighty  in 
the  scriptures,  honest  and  straightforward  in  his  adherence  to 
the  truth,  and  master  of  that  style  of  familiar  and  fervid  eloquence 
which  was  adapted  to  the  age  and  the  audience,  triumphed  over 
his  more  elegant  and  subtle  disputant.  Maitland  acknowledged 
his  error,  the  practice  was  renounced,  and  it  was  agreed  by  the 
congr^ation,  which  now  surrounded  the  reformer,  that  a  public 
and  formal  separation  must  henceforth  be  made  from  the  popish 
church  in  Scotland. 

Amongst  bis  hearers  and  followers  at  this  time  we  find  some 
who  became  afterwards  noted  in  the  history  of  their  country. 
Erskine,  of  Dun,  a  baron  of  ancient  family,  whose  learning  was 
superior  to  the  times ;  Sir  James  Sandilands,  commonly  called 
lord  St.  John,  a  veteran  in  his  adherence  to  the  reformation ; 
Archibald,  lord  Lorn,  afterwards  earl  of  Argyle ;  the  master  of 
Mar,  the  lord  James,  afterwards  regent.  The  earl  of  Glencairn 
and  the  earl  marshal  were  usually  present  at  his  sermons,  and 
ardent  admirers  of  his  doctrine  and  eloquence.  At  length,  the 
Romish  clergy,  hitherto  unaccountably  indifferent,  roused  them- 
selves from  their  lethargy,  and  Knox  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  an  ecclesiastical  convention  in  the  capital.  He  repaired 
to  Edinburgh,  prepared  to  defend  his  principles,  and  to  his 
astonishment  found  the  diet  deserted,  and  his  pulpit  surrounded, 
not  by  his  accusers,  but  by  crowds  of  affectionate  and  zealous 
disciples,  to  whom,  for  a  short  season,  he  was  permitted  to  preach 
without  interruption  or  disturbance.  This  liberty  he  probably 
owed  to  the  toleration  of  the  queen  regent ;  but  when,  at  the 
Kquest  of  the  earl  marshal,  he  carried  his  boldness  so  far  as  to 
address  to  this  daughter  of  the  house  of  Guise  a  letter,  in  which 
he  exhorted  her,  not  only  to  protect  the  reformed  preachers,  but 
to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  their  doctrine,  he  found  his  proposi- 
tions received  with  derision  and  contempt.  Receiving  his  letter 
from  Glencairn,  and  glancing  carelessly  over  it,  the  dowager 
handed  it  to  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  asking  him  if  bis  lord- 
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ship  was  solicitous  to  read  a  pasquil,  a  mode  of  proceeding  which 
the  reformer  treated  afterwards  with  ancoromon  severity.* 

At  this  critical  period,  when  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  his 
preaching,  and  congratulating  himself  that  the  time  of  the 
church's  deliverance  was  drawing  nigh,  Knox  received  an  invi- 
tation to  become  pastor  of  the  reformed  congregation  at  Creneva, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  he  obeyed  the  summons  is  an 
inexplicable  circumstance  in  his  life*  Although  his  labours  had 
been  singularly  rewarded,  the  infant  congr^ation  which  he  had 
gathered  round  him  still  required  his  nurture  and  protection. 
During  his  last  journey  into  Angus,  the  threatenings  of  the  frian 
and  bishops  had  increased,  and  the  clouds  of  persecution  were 
seen  gathering  around  him.  The  state  of  the  gospel  at  Creneva, 
on  the  contrary,  was  prosperous.  He  had  before  bitterly  up- 
braided himself  for  deserting  his  appointed  charge  in  the  hour 
of  peril ;  yet  he  now  repeated  the  same  conduct,  left  his  native 
country,  and  settled  with  his  family  on  the  continent.  It  was  in 
vain  to  tell  his  followers,  as  he  did,  that  if  th^  continued  in 
godliness,  whenever  they  pleased  they  might  command  his  return. 
They  were  continuing  in  the  truth,  as  he  has  himself  informed 
us,  and  they  eamesdy,  but  unsuccessfully,  endeavoured  to  detain 
him.  The  rage,  indeed,  of  his  opponents,  was  about  to  assume  at 
this  time  a  deadly  aspect.  They  had  represented  him  to  the 
queen  as  an  enemy  to  magistrates,  as  well  as  a  seducer  of  the 
people,  and  possibly  by  retiring  he  saved  his  life ;  but  judging 
with  all  charity,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  whilst  his  writings  at 
this  season  had  all  the  impassioned  zeal,  his  conduct  betrayed 
some  want  of  the  ardent  courage,  of  the  martyr. 

His  retreat  had  an  immediate  and  un&vourable  effect  on  the 
progress  of  the  reformation.  The  bishops  and  the  friars  increased 
in  boldness  and  violence.  ICnox,  whose  personal  encounter  they 
dreaded,  now  that  his  appearance  was  impossible,  received  a 
summons  to  stand  his  trial ;  condemnation  followed,  and  he  was 
burnt  in  effigy,  at  the  high  cross  of  the  capital  (1556.)  Previous 
to  his  departure,  the  reformer  exhorted  his  followers  to  continue 
their  private  meetings,  which  he  said  they  ought  to  open  and 

«  M<Crie*B  Life  of  Knox,  to),  i.  p.  177—188. 
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conclude  with  prayer,  to  read  the  scriptures,  and  to  listen  to  the 
word  of  exhortation  from  any  experienced  brother,  provided 
his  instructions  were  given  with  modesty  and  a  desire  to  edify. 
Such  directions  they  willingly  obeyed,  and  secure  in  the  counte- 
nance and  protection  of  the  queen-mother,  who  at  this  time 
courted  their  assistance,  they  became  less  the  objects  of  jealousy 
and  persecution  to  their  adversaries  of  the  Romish  faith.  Nor 
were  they  long  left  without  preachers.  lu  the  year  succeeding 
the  retirement  of  Knox,  John  Douglas,  a  converted  Carmelite 
friar,  who  was  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Argyle,  not  only  addressed 
a  private  congregation,  but  spoke  openly  at  the  court,  against 
the  superstitions  of  the  times.  Paul  Methuen,  also,  originally  a 
tradesman,  began  to  teach  in  Dundee ;  others  exhorted  the  people 
in  Angus  and  Mearns,  and  the  Romish  clergy,  taking  alarm,  so 
far  succeeded  in  working  upon  the  fears  of  the  regent*  that  she 
issued  a  proclamation,  summoning  the  preachers  to  answer  for 
their  conduct.  This  they  prepared  instantly  to  obey ;  but  the 
gentlemen  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  who  formed  the  chief  part  of 
their  congregations,  resolved  to  accompany  them  to  their  trial, 
and  many  had  already  arrived  in  the  capital,  when  the  queen, 
dreading  a  tumult,  commanded  all  who  had  no  express  exemption, 
to  repair  for  fifteen  days  to  the  borders.  Far  from  submitting 
to  an  order,  of  which  they  easily  detected  the  object,  the  barons 
surrounded  the  palace,  obtained  an  audience,  and  in  reply  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  regent,  thus  addressed  her : — "  We 
know,  madam,  that  this  is  the  device  of  the  bishops  who  now 
stand  beside  you.  We  avow  to  God  it  shall  not  go  so.  They 
oppress  us  and  our  poor  tenants  to  feed  themselves ;  they  trouble 
our  ministers,  and  seek  to  undo  them  and  us  all.  We  will  not 
suffer  it  any  longer."  This  bold  address  was  given  by  Chalmers, 
of  Catgirth,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  west ;  and  it  is  said,  as  he 
concluded  it,  his  companions,  who  had  hitherto  been  uncovered, 
with  an  air  of  defiance  put  on  their  steel  caps.  The  regent  was 
intimidated,  declared  that  she  meant  no  violence  against  their 
teachers,  revoked  the  proclamation,  and  promised  to  be  herself 
the  judge  of  the  controvert^. ''^ 

*  Knox's  Reformation,  p.  103;  Spottiswood, b.  ii.,  p.  94. 
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This  success,  and  a  period  of  tranquillity  which  succeeded 
to  it,  emboldened  the  leaders  of  the  reform  party, — the  earl 
of  Glencarin,  lord  Lorn,  son  of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  Erskineof 
Dun,  and  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  afterwards  the  cdebmted 
regent  Murray, — to  request  the  return  of  Knox  to  his  nadve 
country.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  this  reformer,  they  informed 
him  that  the  faithful  of  his  acquaintance  were  stead&st  to  the 
belief  in  which  he  had  left  them ;  that  they  thirsted  for  his 
presence,  and  were  ready  to  jeopard  their  lives  for  the  glory  of 
God.  "  Little  cruelty,"  they  observed,  "  had  been  used  against 
them ;  the  influence  of  the  friars  was  decreasing,  and  they  had 
good  hopes  that  God  would  augment  his  flock."* 

Obeying  this  invitation,  Knox  resigned  his  charge  at  Geneva, 
and  arriving  at  Dieppe,  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  was  met  there, 
to  his  grief  and  mortification,  by  letters  which  arrested  his  jour- 
ney. They  stated  that  the  zeal  of  the  reformers  had  suddenly 
cooled;  that  many,  contented  with  the  toleration  they  enjoyed, 
preferred  the  security  of  worshipping  God  in  private  according 
to  their  conscience,  to  the  peril  attending  a  public  reformation; 
and  that  the  scheme  which  had  given  rise  to  their  letter  had  been 
precipitately  abandoned.  It  did  not  belong  to  the  disposition  or 
principles  of  the  reformer  to  bear  this  vacillating  conduct  in 
silence.  He  addressed  to  them  an  immediate  and  indignant 
remonstrance ;  urged  upon  them  the  sacred  duty  of  accomplishing 
the  great  work  which  they  had  begun ;  assured  them  that  althoogh 
dangers  and  trials  must  be  met  with  in  its  prosecution,  their 
relinquishing  it  would  not  save  them  from  the  most  tyrannical 
proscription ;  and  concluded  by  reminding  them,  that  so  vitally 
important  a  matter  as  the  reformation  of  religion  belonged  to 
the  nobility,  even  more  than  to  the  clergy  or  chief  rulers  called 
kings.  This  epistle,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  detailed  addres 
to  the  nobles,  and  by  private  letters  to  Erskine  of  Dun,  and 
Wishart  of  Pitarrow,  two  leading  men  amongst  the  refiMiners, 
produced  an  astonishing  effect.  The  lords  deplored  their  weak- 
ness, a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  cause — zeal  and  resolution 
aninuited  their  repentant  followers,  and  on  the  drd  of  December, 

*  Keith,  p.  65. 
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1557,  that  memorable  bond  of  covenant  was  drawn  up,  which 
henceforth  united  the  protestants  under  one  great  association, 
which  was  subscribed  immediately  by  their  principal  supporters, 
and  could  not  be  deserted  without  something  like  apostasy.  It 
described  in  no  mild  or  measured  terms  the  bishops  and  ministers 
of  the  Romish  church  as  members  of  Sathan,  who  sought  to 
destroy  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  his  followers,  and  declared  that 
they  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  strive  in  their  Master's  cause  even 
unto  death — certain  as  they  were  of  victory  in  him.  For  this 
purpose,  it  declared  that  they  had  entered  into  a  solemn  promise, 
in  the  presence  of  God  and  his  congregation,  to  set  forward  and 
establish,  with  their  whole  power  and  substance,  his  blessed  word 
— to  labour  to  have  faitliAil  ministers — to  defend  them,  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives  and  goods,  against  all  tyranny ;  and  it  con- 
cluded by  anathematizing  their  adversaries,  and  denouncing  ven- 
geance against  all  the  superstition,  idolatry,  and  abominations  of 
the  papal  church.  This  bond,  which  was  drawn  up  at  Edin- 
burgh, received  the  signatures  of  the  earls  of  Glencaim,  Argyle, 
Morton,  loi*d  Lorn,  Erskine  of  Dun,  and  many  others.  It  was 
evidendy  an  open  declaration  of  war  against  the  established  reli- 
gion — -  toleration  and  compromise  were  at  an  end,  and  their 
next  step  shewed  that  the  congregation — for  so  the  reformers 
now  named  diemselves  —  were  determined  to  commence  their 
proceedings  in  earnest.  They  passed  a  resolution,  declaring 
*^  that  in  all  parishes  of  the  realm,  the  Common  Prayer  (by  which 
they  meant  the  service-book  of  Edward  VI.)  should  be  read 
weekly,  on  Sunday  and  other  fesUval  days,  in  the  parish  churches, 
with  die  lessons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  conformable  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  and  that  if  the  curates  of  parishes 
be  qualified,  they  shall  be  caused  to  read  the  same;  but  if  they 
refuse,  then  the  most  qualified  in  the  parish  were  directed  to 
supply  their  place.  It  was  resolved  at  the  same  time^  that  "  doc- 
trine, preaching,  and  interpretation  of  scripture,  be  used  privately 
in  quiet  houses,  avoiding  great  conventions  of  the  people  thereto, 
until  such  time  as  God  should  move  the  prince  to  grant  public 
preaching,  by  true  and  faithful  ministers.''* 

•  Keith,  66;  Knox,  111. 

In   1556,  Knox  publifihcd,  at  Geneva,  a  treatise,  entitled,  "  The  First  Blast  of 
VOa..    III.  E  E 
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These  resolutions  the  lords  of  the  congr^atkm  proceeded  to 
put  in  execution  in  such  places  as  were  under  their  power.  The 
earl  of  Argyle  encouraged  Douglas,  his  chaplain,  to  preach  openly 
in  his  house ;  other  barons  imitated  his  example ;  a  second  invi* 

Che  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Regimen  of  Women."  His  chief  motiYe  far 
writing  this,  appears  to  have  been  the  cruel  and  sanguinary  government  of  queen 
Mary  of  England,  and  the  measures  of  Mary  of  Lorraine,  the  queen-regent  of  Scot- 
land, who  was  influenced  by  French  councils  to  break  through  the  legal  consti- 
tution, and  infrodnce  an  arbitrary  government  into  that  kingdom.  It  has  been 
observed,  that  Knox  displays  more  erudition  and  more  extensive  reading  in  thi% 
than  in  any  other  of  his  treatises.  His  design  in  it  was  to  prove  that  it  was  against 
nature,  and  contrary  to  both  scripture  and  reason,  to  entrust  women  with  the  govern- 
ment of  states  or  kingdoms. 

The  treatise  appears  to  have  given  umbrage  to  many ;  and  it  seems  as  if  Joiio 
Pozt  the  inartyrologist,  bad  made  some  objections  to  it,  from  the  (oHowiDg  letter, 
written  by  Knox  to  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  then  at  Basil ;  the  original  is  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum.    (Harleian  MSS.,  No.  416,  fo.  70.) 

"  Dearly  beloved  brother, 

"  Albeit  at  the  departure  of  this  our  brother,  from  whom  I  received  your  loving 
and  friendly  letter,  myself  could  write  nothing  by  reason  of  the  evil  dispodtioa  of 
my  body ;  yet  because  I  could  not  suflFbr  him  to  depart  without  some  remembrance 
of  my  duty  to  you,  1  used  the  help  of  my  left  hand, — that  Is,  of  my  wife,  in  scribbling 
these  few  lines  unto  you.  As  touching  my  purpose  and  mind  on  the  publishing  the 
iPirst  Blast  of  the  Trumpet,  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  disclosed.  Chat  shall 
be  known,  tthich  now  by  many  cannot  be  persuaded, — to  wit,  that  therein  I  neither 
have  sought  myself  neither  yet  the  vain  praise  of  men.  My  rude  vehemency,  and 
inconsidered  affirmations,  which  may  appear  rather  to  proceed  from  choler  than  of 
seal  and  reason,  I  do  not  excuse;  but  to  have  used  any  other  title  more  plausible, 
thereby  to  have  allured  the  world  by  any  art,  as  1  never  purposed,  so  do  I  not  yet 
purpose.  To  me  it  is  enough  to  say  that  black  is  not  white ;  and  man^  tynony 
and  foolishness  is  not  God*s  perfect  ordinance ;  which  thing  I  do,  not  so  much  to 
correct  common  wealths,  as  to  deliver  my  own  conscience,  and  to  instruct  the  con- 
sciences of  some,  who  yet,  I  fear,  be  ignorant  in  that  matter;  but  farther  of  this  I 
delay  to  better  opportunity.  Salute  your  wife  and  daughter  heartily  in  my  name. 
The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  rest  with  you  now  and  ever.  From  Geneva, 
the  18th  of  May,  155a 

"  Your  brother  to  power, 

"  JoHM  Kmox." 

"  I,  your  sister,  the  writer  hereof,  saluteth  you  and  your  wile  most  heartily, 
thanking  her  of  her  loving  tokens,  which  my  mother  and  I  received  from  Mrs. 
Kent." 

Knox  intended  to  have  written  a  subsequent  treatise  against  the  government  of 
women,  wliich  was  to  have  been  called  "  The  Second  Blast  ;**  but  Queen  Msry 
dying,  and  he,  having  expectations  of  advantage  to  the  protestant  cause  from  the 
I  of  Elizabeth,  went  no  farther. 
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tation  was  addressed  to  Knox  (November,  1558),  requesting  lii$ 
immediate  presence  amongst  them,  and  a  deep  alarm  seized  the 
whole  body  of  the  Romish  clergy.  They  represented,  not  nn* 
reasonably,  the  declarations  of  the  congregation,  and  their  sub- 
sequent conduct,  as  acts  bordering  upon  treason ;  the  Romish 
&ith,  they  said,  was  still  the  established  religion  of  the  state ;  it 
enjoyed  the  sanction  of  the  laws  and  the  protection  of  the 
sovereign ;  and  it  was  now  openly  attacked,  and  attempted  to  be 
subverted,  by  a  private  association  of  men,  who,  although  no  ways 
recognised  by  the  constitution,  had  assumed  the  power  of  legis- 
lation. To  what  this  might  grow  it  was  difficult  to  say ;  but  it 
was  impossible  to  view  so  bold  a  denunciation  of  the  national 
religion  without  apprehension  and  dismay.* 

These  remonstrances  were  addressed  to  the  queen  r^nt  at 
that  critical  season  when  the  marriage  between' her  daughter  and 
the  dauphin,  although  proposed  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  had 
not  been  fully  agreed  to.  It  was  necessary  for  her  to  manage 
matters  warily  with  the  principal  nobles,  and  she  expressed  a 
steadfast  disinclination  to  all  extreme  measures  against  the  congre- 
gation. The  archbishop  of  St  Andrew's  also,  a  prelate  whose 
character  partook  nothing  of  cruelty  though  his  morals  were 
loose  and  depraved,  addressed  an  admonitory  letter  to  Argyle, 
persuading  him  to  dismiss  his  heretical  chaplain,  promising  to 
supply  his  place  with  a  learned  and  catholic  instructor,  com- 
plaining of  the  reproaches  to  which  his  eccl^astical  lenity  had 
exposed  him,  and  insinuating  that  repeated  provocations  might 
compel  him,  as  the  spiritual  guardian  of  the  church,  to  adopt  a 
severer  course  (March,  1558.)  Nor  was  it  long  before  this  severity 
was  experienced,  although  there  seems  good  grounds  for  bdieVing 
that  the  prelate  was  innocent  of  having  instigated  it.  Walter 
Miln,  a  parish  priest  of  Lunan,  in  Angus,  had  early  embraced  the 
reformation,  and  having  been  seized  and  condemned  as  a  heretic 
in  the  time  of  Beaton,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  from  prison 
and  remain  in  concealment  in  his  native  country.  Encouraged 
by  the  subsequent  leniency  of  the  queen  dowager,  this  aged  and 
venerable  minister  of  the  truth,  who  was  past  eighty,  had  openly 


Cook,  vol.  ii.|  p.  35;   Spotkiswood,  p.  117. 
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preached  to  the  people ;  but  the  severity  of  the  clergy  agiun 
compelled  him  to  seek  his  lurking  places,  and  being  discovered  at 
this  time,  he  was  tried  for  heresy  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  condemned 
to  be  burnt.  From  his  feeble  frame  and  great  age  it  was  expected 
that  he  would  say  little  in  his  defence,  but  the  old  man  exhibited 
uncommon  spirit,  and  so  deeply  moved  were  all  who  heard  him, 
by  his  pathetic  appeal  and  ardent  exposition  of  the  truth,  that 
after  the  clergy  had  pronounced  him  guilty,  no  secular  judge 
could  be  found  to  pass  sentence.  The  odious  office,  however, 
was  at  last  performed  by  a  dissolute  retainer  of  the  archbishop, 
and  he  was  led  to  the  stake  amid  the  tears  and  sympathy  of  an 
immense  multitude,  who  execrated  the  cruelty  of  which  he  was 
the  victim.  Surrounded  by  the  flames,  he  was  yet  able  to  testify 
that  the  cause  for  which  he  suffered  was  the  defence  of  the  truth 
of  Jesus  Christ.  *'  As  for  myself,"  said  he,  "  I  am  four-score  and 
two  years  old,  and  cannot  live  long  by  the  course  of  nature ;  but  a 
hundred  better  shall  rise  out  of  the  ashes  of  my  bones,  and  I 
trust  in  God  I  am  the  last  that  shall  suffer  death  in  Scotland  for 
this  cause."  And  his  prophetic  wishes  were  fulfilled,  he  toas  the 
last  in  that  country  of  the  army  of  martyrs,  (April,  1558.) 

This  cruel  and  iniquitious  execuUon  was  viewed  by  the  people 
with  horror,  and  excited  the  utmost  indignation  in  the  leaders  of 
the  congregation.  They  remonstrated  in  firm  terms  to  the  queen 
regent,  and  when  this  princess  assured  them  that  she  was  no  party 
to  such  sanguinary  proceedings,  their  whole  animosity  was  directed 
against  the  clergy.  Emissaries,  commissioned  by  the  reformers, 
travelled  through  the  country,  exposing  the  superstition,  wicked- 
ness, and  injustice  of  such  conduct;  many  of  the  lesser  barons, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  towns,  joined  the  party ;  a  majority  of 
the  people  declared  themselves  ready  to  support  the  cause,  and 
the  protestant  lords  presented  an  address  to  the  dowager,  in  which 
they  claimed  redress  at  her  hands,  '*  of  the  unjust  tyranny  used 
against  them  by  those  called  tlie  estate  ecclesiastical."  ^«  Your 
grace,"  said  they,  "cannot  be  ignorant  what  controversy  hath 
been,  and  yet  is,  concerning  the  true  religion  and  right  worship- 
ping of  God,  and  how  the  clergy  (as  they  will  be  termed)  usurp 
to  themselves  such  empire  over  the  consciences  of  men  that 
whatsoever  they  command  must  be  obeyed,  and  whatsoever  they 
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forbid  avoided,  without  respect  to  God's  pleasure  revealed  in  his 
word,  or  else  there  abideth  nothing  for  us  but  fkgot,  fire,  and 
sword.''  They  then  noticed  the  cruel  executions  of  their  brethren, 
and  declared  that,  although  at  the  time  they  had  neither  defended 
these  martyrs  nor  demanded  a  redress  of  their  wrongs,  they  were 
now  convinced  that  as  ^^  a  part  of  that  power  which  God  had 
established  in  the  realm,  it  was  their  duty  either  to  have  protected 
their  brethren  from  such  extremity,  or  to  have  borne  along  with 
them  open  testimony  to  their  faith.  It  was  evident,"  they  said, 
**  that  abuses  had  now  grown  to  such  a  head  that  public  reformation 
was  necessary,  as  well  in  religion  as  in  the  temporal  government 
of  the  state ;  and  they  therefore  implored  her  grace,  and  her  grave 
council,  whom  they  willingly  acknowledged  as  the  only  authority 
placed  in  the  realm  for  the  correction  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
disorders,  that  she  would  listen  to  their  requests,  unless  by  God's 
word  it  could  be  shewn  that  they  were  unjust  and  ought  to  be 
denied."  The  following  requests  were  appended  to  the  suppli- 
cation; they  were  drawn  up  with  force  and  clearness,  and  in- 
volved, if  granted,  a  complete  reformation.  It  was  required,  first, 
that  (he  congregation  should  be  allowed  to  meet  in  public  or  in 
private,  to  hear  common  prayers  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  that  they 
might  increase  in  knowledge  and  be  led  with  all  fervour  and 
sincerity  to  ofier  up  their  petitions  for  the  universal  church,  the 
queen,  their  sovereign,  and  her  royal  consort,  the  regent,  and  the 
whole  estates  of  the  realm.  Secondly,  that  it  should  be  lawfiil 
for  any  one  present  who  was  well  qualified  in  knowledge,  to  inter- 
pret any  obscure  passages  in  the  scriptures  which  should  be  read. 
Thirdly,  that  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  should  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  this  last  sacrament  in  both 
kinds,  according  to  our  Saviour's  institution  ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
present  wicked  and  scandalous  lives  of  the  clergy  should  be 
reformed,  in  obedience  to  the  rules  contained  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  the  godly  laws  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian — which  three  standards  they  are  willing  should 
decide  the  controversy  between  them  and  the  Romish  clergy.* 
However  unpalatable  such  requests  might  be,  it  did  not  suit 

*  Spottiswoodi  b.  iii.,  p.  119;  Keith,  p.  80;  Knox,  p.  129. 
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the  views  of  Mary  Guise  to  give  them  a  decided  refusal.  The 
^larriage  between  her  daughter  and  the  dauphin  had  indeed  been 
concluded ;  but  at  this  moment  she  required  all  the  influence  of 
the  protestant  lords  in  parliament  to  obtain  the  crown  matri- 
monial, and  the  title  of  king  for  the  dauphin.  When,  therefore, 
the  petition  was  presented  to  her  at  Holyrood  house,-  by  Sir 
James  Sandilands,  the  venerable  preceptor  of  the  knights  of 
St.  John,  she  received  it  with  respect,  promised  them  that  their 
proposal  should  have  her  anxious  consideration,  and  in  the  mean 
time  assured  them  of  her  protection. 

Very  different  were  the  effects  produced  by  this  conduct  on  the 
Romish  clergy  and  the  lords  of  the  congregation.  Grateful  for 
her  forbearance,  and  relying  upon  har  promises,  the  protestants 
abstained  from  all  public  exercises  of  their  religk>n,  and  silenced 
one  of  their  members  who  attempted  to  preach  at  Leith.  But 
the  papal  party  arraigned  the  pusillanimity  of  the  regent  in  con- 
descending to  temporize  with  heretics;  and  in  a  convention,  which 
was  held  at  Edinburgh  soon  after,  loaded  Erskine  of  Dun,  who 
supported  the  claims  of  the  congregation,  with  mingled  direats 
and  reproaches. 

The  queen  regent  was  now  possessed  ci  the  great  objects  to 
which  all  her  efforts  had  been  so  long  directed.   She  had  obtained 
the  supreme  power ;  her  daughter,  the  queen,  was  married  to  the 
dauphin,  and  the  title  of  king  of  Scotland  and  the  crown  matri- 
monial had  been  solemnly  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Scottish 
parliament     For  the  attainment  of  these  objects  she  had  been 
greatly  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  the  protestant  leaders.     But 
she  was  also   under  obligations  to   France,  especially  to  her 
brothers,  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Guise,  and  these  ambitious 
and  unscrupulous  men  claimed  as  a  return,  that  she  should  join 
that  league  for  the  destruction  of  the  protestants,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  catholic  faith  in  Europe,  to  which  they  had 
become  parties  with  the  pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  emperor. 
As  one  part  of  their  vast  and  unprincipled  design,  it  was  necessary 
to  put  down  the  reformation  in  Scodand,  and  to  secure  the  French 
ascendancy  in  that  country  ;  and  having  accomplished  this,  they 
trusted  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  expel  Elizabeth  from  the 
throne,  to  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Mary,  the  young 
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queen  of  Scotland,  whom  they  had  already  induced  to  assume  the 
title  of  queen  of  England,  and  under  her  to  unite  the  two 
kingdoms  in  the  profession  of  the  ancient  faith. 

These  designs,  and  her  expected  co-operation  in  them,  were 
communicated  to  the  queen  regent  by  Monsieur  de  Bettancourt, 
who  arrived  in  Scotland  on  a  mission  from  the  king  of  France, 
soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Cambray.  The  dispo- 
sition of  Mary  of  Guise  was  inclined  to  moderate  measures,  and 
being  attached  to  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  protestants,  to  whose 
abilities  and  friendship  she  had  been  indebted,  it  was  not  without 
emotion  and  regret  that  she  received  the  proposals  of  France. 
But  she  had  been  educated  in  the  Romish  faith,  and  in  a  profli- 
gate court ;  her  brothers,  the  cardinal  and  the  duke,  had  acquired 
an  extraordinary  influence  over  her  mind ;  the  great  body  of  the 
papal  clergy  in  Scodand  urged  upon  her  the  necessity  of  adopting 
decided  measures  to  check  the  rapid  growth  of  heresy,  and  after 
a  feeble  and  unsuccessful  remonstrance  to  the  court  of  France, 
she  abandoned  her  better  resolutions,  and  resigned  herself  to  the 
entire  direction  of  the  Guises. 

This  fatal  change  in  the  policy  of  the  queen  regent  was  followed 
by  an  immediate  collision  between  the  protestant  and  the  Romish 
parties ;  in  a  convention  of  the  clergy,  which  assembled  at  Edin- 
burgh (March,  1559),  the  lords  of  the  congregation  presented  a 
petition,  in  which,  in  addition  to  their  former  demands,  they 
now  insisted  that  bishops  should  be  elected  with  consent  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  diocese,  and  parish  priests  by  the  votes  of  the 
parishioners.  To  these  they  not  only  received  a  decided  refusal, 
but  the  synod,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  improvement  and  con- 
ciliation exhibited  in  the  preceding  year,  declared  that  no  language 
except  the  Latin  could  be  used  in  the  public  prayers  of  the  church, 
without  violating  its  express  decrees,  and  ofiering  ofience  to  the 
majesty  of  God ;  nor  was  this  all.  The  queen,  with  a  rigour  for 
which  it  is  difficult  to  account,  issued  a  proclamation  for  con- 
formity of  religion  ;  all  were  commanded  to  resort  daily  to  mass 
and  confession.  In  an  interview  with  some  of  the  protestant 
leaders,  she  exhibited  to  them  the  injunctions  she  had  received 
from  France,  warned  them  of  the  peril  in  which  they  stood,  and 
summoned  some  of  the  most  distingubhed  among  the  reformed 
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ministers  to  appear  before  a  parliament  to  be  held  at  Stirling,  and 
defend  themselves  from  the  accusations  which  were  to  be  brought 
against  them. 

Alarmed  by  these  rash  and  unwise  proceedings,  the  earl  of 
Glencaim  and  Sir  Hugh  Campbell,  sheriff  of  Ayr,  requested  an 
audience,  in  which  they  delivered  a  strong  remonstrance.  But 
when  they  besought  her  not  to  molest  their  preachers,  unless  their 
doctrine  could  be  proved  to  be  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God, 
she  broke  out  into  expressions  of  reproach  and  anger,  declaring 
that  their  ministers  should  be  banished,  though  they  preached  as 
soundly  as  St.  Paul.  Glencaim  and  Campbell  calmly  reminded 
her  of  the  promises  of  toleration  which  she  had  made  them. 
<<  Promises,"  she  replied,  ^<  ought  not  to  be  urged  upon  princes, 
unless  they  can  conveniently  fulfil  them."  So  flagrant  a  doctrine 
was  received  by  the  Scottish  lords  with  merited  indignation ;  to 
offer  arguments  against  it  would  have  been  ridiculous ;  but  they 
did  not  shrink  from  their  duty.  *<  If,  madam,"  said  they,  <*  you 
are  resolved  to  keep  no  faith  with  your  subjects,  we  will  renounce 
our  allegiance,  and  it  will  be  for  your  grace  to  consider  the 
calamities  which  such  a  state  of  things  must  entail  upon  the 
country." 

The  boldness  of  this  language  produced  a  return  to  calmer 
reason,  and  she  appeared  willing  to  avert  the  storm ;  but  at  this 
moment  the  reformed  opinions  were  publicly  embraced  by  the 
town  of  Perth,  and  the  queen,  in  great  disturbance,  commanded 
Lord  Ruthven,  the  provost,  to  suppress  the  alleged  heresy.  His 
reply  was,  '<  that  he  could  bring  the  bodies  of  his  citizens  to  her 
grace,  and  compel  them  to  prostrate  themselves  before  her,  till 
she  was  fully  satiated  of  their  blood,  but  over  their  consciences  he 
had  no  power."  She  upbraided  him  for  his  *<  malapert"  reply ; 
commanded  Dundee,  Montrose,  and  all  other  places  which  had 
abjured  the  ancient  faith,  to  be  ready  to  receive  the  sacrament  of 
the  mass  at  Easter,  and  again  summoned  the  preachers  to  appear 
at  Stirling,  to  answer  for  their  conduct,  upon  the  10th  of  May. 

It  was  tii  this  critical  season  that  the  adherents  of  the  reforma* 
tion  received  an  important  accession  of  strength,  by  the  arrival  of 
Knox  in  Scotland  (May  drd,  1559.)  The  remonstrances  which 
he  had  transmitted  to  tlie  lords  of  the  congregation  from  Dieppe 
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had  produced  the  most  favourable  effects ;  and  in  obedience  to  the 
second  invitation,  addressed  to  him  in  the  month  of  November, 
1558,  he  now  came  to  take  his  part  with  Willock,  Douglas,  and 
others,  faithful  preachers,  who  during  his  absence  had  laboured 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives  for  the  establishment  of  the  truth.  He 
found  the  cause  of  the  congregation  in  a  condition  very  different 
from  that  in  which  he  had  left  it,  at  the  period  of  his  retreat  from 
Scotland  in  1557.  Then  the  seed  had  indeed  been  sown,  and  in 
some  places  began  to  spring  up;  but  the  Romish  party  were 
predominant,  and  matters  had  not  yet  ripened  for  a  general 
reformation.  Now  the  protestant  faith  was  espoused  by  large 
masses  of  the  people,  professed  by  the  most  powerful  of  the  nobles, 
and  in  the  event  of  attack,  it  could  look  with  some  confidence  to 
the  countenance  and  support  of  England.  But  it  acquired  a 
wonderful  accession  of  strength  in  the  return  of  this  bold,  uncom- 
promising, and  eloquent  adherent,  who,  without  dela}ring  in  the 
capital,  repaired  directly  to  Dundee.  Here,  when  he  learnt  the 
proceedings  against  the  ministers,  he  earnestly  required  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  assist  his  brethren,  and  to  make  confession 
of  his  faith  along  with  them,  a  request  which  we  may  believe  was 
readily  granted. 

It  was  now  resolved  by  the  leaders  of  the  congregation,  that 
they  would  accompany  dieir  preachers  to  Stirling,  and  the  prin- 
cipal barons  of  Angus  and  Meams  took  their  journey  for  this 
purpose  to  Perth.  They  wore  no  armour,  but  declared  that  they 
came  as  peaceable  men,  and  solely  to  make  confession  of  their 
iaith,  and  to  assist  their  ministers  in  their  just  defence.  Lest 
their  numbers  might  create  alarm,  Erskine  of  Dun,  a  grave  and 
prudent  man,  eminent  for  his  early  adherence  to  the  truth,  leaving 
his  brethren  in  Perth,  went  forward  to  Stirling,  and  requested  an 
interview  with  the  queen.  On  this  occasion,  the  regent  acted 
with  much  dissimulation ;  she  listened  with  apparent  moderation, 
and  when  the  envoy  assured  her  that  the  single  wishes  of  the 
congregation  were  to  be  permitted  to  worship  God  according  to 
their  conscience,  and  to  secure  liberty  to  their  preachers,  she 
declared  that  if  the  people  would  disperse,  the  preachers  should 
be  unmolested,  the  summons  discharged,  and  new  proceedings 
taken,  which  should  remove  all  ground  of  complaint.     Relying 
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npon  diis  promise,  Erskine  wrote  to  his  brethren,  who  were  in 
Perth ;  their  leaders  sent  home  the  people,  and  it  was  expected 
that  peace  and  toleration  would  be  restored.  But  with  the 
removal  of  the  danger,  the  regent  thought  it  politic  to  forget  her 
promises,  and  with  a  precipitation  which  was  as  treacherous  as  it 
was  short-sighted,  the  summons  was  continued ;  the  ministers  who 
did  not  appear  were  denouuced  as  rebels,  and  every  person  pro~ 
hibited,  under  the  penalty  of  high  treason,  from  receiving  or 
supporting  them.  Enraged  at  such  p«*fidy,  the  laird  of  Dun 
withdrew  indignantly  from  court,  rejoined  his  brethren  who  were 
still  at  Perth,  excused  himself  for  having  too  much  trusted  a 
princess,  who  he  was  now  convinced  was  resolved  upon  their 
destruction,  and  warned  them  to  prepare  for  those  extreme 
measures  which  were  meditated  against  them.  His  representati<His 
made  the  deepest  impression,  and  Knox  seized  the  moment  to 
deliver  to  the  people  a  sermon  against  idolatry,  with  all  that  fervid 
and  impassioned  eloquence  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable.  He 
described  how  odious  that  crime  appeared  in  the  sight  of  God, 
what  positive  commands  had  been  given  in  scripture  fiir  the 
destruction  of  its  monuments,  and  concluded  by  a  denunciation  of 
the  mass,  as  one  of  the  most  abominable  forms  in  which  it  had 
ever  appeared  to  ensnare  and  d^ade  the  human  mind. 

It  is  by  no  means  dear  that  the  preacher,  or  the  leaders  of  the 
congregation  who  supported  him,  entertained,  at  this  moment, 
any  intention  of  exhorting  the  multitude  to  open  violence;  on 
the  contrary,  the  congregation,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  ser- 
mon, quiedy  dispersed,  and  a  few  loiterers,  or,  to  use  Knox's 
expressions^  **  certain  godly  men"  alone  remained  in  the  church. 
Scarce,  however,  had  the  preacher  retired,  when  a  priest,  with  a 
spirit  either  of  mistaken  zeal,  or  of  ill-timed  defiance,  unveiled  a 
rich  shrine  which  stood  above  one  of  the  altars,  and  disclosing 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints,  prepared  to  celebrate 
mass.  A  youth,  who  had  listened  to  Knox's  exhortations,  ex- 
claimed tiiat  this  was  intolerable.  He  appealed  to  those  who 
stood  by,  and  conjured  them  not  to  permit  that  idolatry  which 
God  had  condemned  to  be  used  in  their  despite  and  before  their 
face.  The  priest,  indignant  at  the  interruption,  struck  him,  and 
he  retatiated  by  casting  a^stone  at  the  altar,  which  broke  one  of 
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the  images*     In  an  instant  all  was  uproar  and  confusion ;  those 
who  till  now  had  been  only  spectators,  and  whose  minds  from  the 
recent  eloquence  of  Knox  were  highly  excited,  broke  in  upon  the 
shrine,  tore  down  its  ornaments,  shivered  it  to  pieces,  and,  being 
joined  by  others  whom  the  noise  had  attracted,  demolished  every 
monument  or  relic  which  they  imagined  to  savour  of  idolatry, 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  (May  1 1,  1559.)  The  con- 
fusion now  increased,  and  they  who  had  inflicted  this  summary 
vengeance  being  joined  by  the  **  rascal  multitude,''  as  Knox 
denominates  them,  rushed  with  headlong  fury  to  the  religious 
houses  of  the  Grey  and  Black  Friars.    They  seem  to  h^ve  found 
them  deserted-T^no  defence  at  letet  was  made ;  in  Ibl  few  hours 
these  magnificent  edifices  were  spoiled  of  their  wealth,  and  their 
altars,  confessionals,  and  every  ancient  and  hallowed  relic  which 
adorned  them  torn  down  and  defaced.     The  same  fate  was  expe- 
rienced by  the  Charter-house  or  Carthusian  monastery,  a  building 
of  extraordinary  strength  and  magnificence,  of  which,  within  two 
days,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  bar^and  melancholy  walls. 
The  first  invasion  or  impulse  appears  to  have  been  solely  against 
^<  idolatry,''  but  although  the  preachers  had  been  careful  to  warn 
their  hearers  not  to  put  their  hands  to  a  reformation  for  covet- 
ousDess  sake,  the  people,  stimulated  by  the  extraordinary  wealth 
and  luxury  of  the  Grey  Friars,  began  to  spoil.     No  honest  man, 
however,  says  Knox,  was  enriched  to  the  vdue  of  a  groat,  and  the 
plunder  was  permitted  to  the  poor.  The  probability  seems  to  be, 
that  the  poor  took  the  liberty  of  helping  themselves.  Nor  was  this 
ebullition  of  popular  fury  confined  to  Perth ;  the  infection  spread 
to  Couper,  a  small  town  which  had  embraced  the  protestant 
faith,  and  here  similar  excesses,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  took 
place. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  deep  resentment  that  the  queen  regent 
heard  of  these  violent  and  illegal  proceedings.  She  lamented 
especially  the  destruction  of  the  monastery  of  Carthusians,  a  royal 
foundation,  and  honoured  by  her  as  holding  the  ashes  of  James  I. 
In  the  first  paroxysm  of  her  anger,  she  vowed  vengeance  against 
all  who  were  connected  with  the  disturbance,  and  declared  her 
resolution  to  rase  the  town  of  Perth  to  the  ground,  and  sow  it 
with  salt,  as  a  monument  of  perpetual  desolation.  These  were  not 
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meant  to  be  empty  threats.  She  instantly  summoned  to  her 
defence  the  duke  of  Chastelherault,  with  Athole,  and  D'Qsell, 
the  French  commander;  she  remonstrated  with  those  leaders 
amongst  the  congregation  who,  though  attached  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  reformation,  were  inimical  to  the  excesses  which  had  been 
committed ;  two  of  these,  the  earl  of  Argyle  and  the  Lord  James, 
disclaiming  all  intention  of  affording  encouragement  to  rebellion, 
joined  her  with  their  forces,  and,  on  the  18th  of  May,  she  advanced 
towards  Perth,  where  the  protestants  had  begun  to  collect  their 
strength.  Soon  after,  they  drew  up  three  letters  in  justification 
of  their  proceedings.  In  the  first,  which  was  addressed  to  the 
queen  regent,  they  informed  this  princess,  that,  although  they 
had  till  now  served  her  widi  willing  hearts,  they  should  be  con- 
strained, if  she  continued  her  unjust  persecution,  to  take  the 
sword  of  just  defence.  They  were  ready,  they  added,  to  obey 
their  sovereign  and  her  husband  under  the  single  condition  that 
they  might  live  in  peace,  and  have  the  word  of  Jesus  Christ  truly 
preached,  and  his  saovaments  rightly  administered.  Without 
this,  they  were  determined  never  to  be  subject  to  mortal  men. 
They  declared  that  they  were  about  to  notify  what  they  had  done 
to  their  sovereign  and  the  king  of  France,  and  they  conjured  her 
in  the  name  of  God,  as  she  valued  the  peace  of  the  realm,  not  to 
invade  them  till  they  had  received  their  answer.  The  second 
letter  of  the  congr^ation,  which  was  a  more  elaborate  defence, 
was  directed  to  the  nobility  of  Scotland.  They  knew,  they  said, 
that  the  nobles  were  divided  in  opinion.  Some  regarded  them 
as  a  faction  of  heretics  and  seditious  men,  who  troubled  the 
commonwealth,  and  against  whom  no  punishment  could  be  too 
severe ;  others  were  persuaded  of  the  justness  of  their  cause ;  nay, 
had  for  some  time  openly  professed  it,  and,  after  having  exhorted 
them  to  the  enterprize,  had  deserted  them  in  their  extreme  ne- 
cessity. To  the  first,  they  alleged  that  none  could  prove  sudi 
offence  against  them ;  all  that  they  had  done  being  in  obedience 
to  God,  who  had  commanded  idolatry  and  its  monuments  to  be 
cast  down  and  destroyed.  <<  Our  earnest  and  long  request," 
diey  continued,  ^<  hath  been,  and  is,  that  in  open  assembly,  it  may 
be  disputed,  in  the  presence  of  indifferent  auditors,  whether  these 
abominations,  named   by  the  pestilent  papists,  religion,  which 
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they  by  fire  and  sword  defend,  be  the  ti*ue  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  or  not.  Now,  this  humble  request  being  denied  us,  our 
lives  are  sought  in  a  most  cruel  manner,  and  ye,  the  nobility, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  defend  innocent  persons,  and  to  bridle  the 
fury  and  rage  of  wicked  men,  were  it  of  princes  or  emperors, 
do,  notwithstanding,  follow  their  appetites,  and  arm  yourselves 
against  your  brethren  and  natural  countrymen.  If  ye  think  that  we 
be  criminal  because  we  dissent  from  you  in  opinion,  consider,  we 
beseech  you,  that  the  prophets  under  the  law,  the  aposdes  of  Jesus 
Christ,  after  his  ascension  the  primitive  church  and  holy  martyrs, 
did  disagree  with  the  whole  world  in  their  days;  and  will  ye 
deny  that  their  action  was  just,  and  that  all  those  who  persecuted 
them  were  murderers  before  God  ?  May  not  the  like  be  true 
this  day  ?  What  assurance  have  ye  this  day  of  your  religion, 
which  the  world  that  day  had  not  of  theirs  ?  Ye  have  a  multi- 
tude that  agree  with  you ;  and  so  had  they — ^ye  have  antiquity  of 
time ;  and  that  they  lacked  not — ^ye  have  councils,  laws,  and  men 
of  reputation,  that  have  established  all  things  as  ye  suppose;  but 
none  of  all  tliese  things  can  make  any  religion  acceptable  to  God, 
which  only  dependeth  upon  his  own  will,  revealed  to  man  in  his 
most  sacred  word.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  wonder  that  ye  sleep  in  so 
deadly  a  security  in  the  matter  of  your  own  salvation  ?"  To  the 
second  class,  those  of  the  nobles  who  had  first  espoused  their 
cause,  and  now  deserted  it,  they  directed  an  indignant  remon- 
strance. "  Unless,"  said  they,  "  ye  again  join  yourselves  to  us, 
we  declare  that  as  of  God  ye  are  reputed  traitors,  so  shall  ye  be 
excommunicated  from  our  society,  and  from  all  participation 
with  us  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments;  the  glory  of 
this  victory  which  God  will  give  to  his  church,  yea,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  men,  shall  not  appertain  to  you ;  but  the  fearful  judg- 
ment which  apprehended  Ananias  and  his  wife  Sapphira,  shall 
apprehend  you  and  your  posterity."  The  spirit  and  contents  of 
the  third  letter  of  the  congregation  may  be  divined  from  its 
extraordinary  superscription.  It  was  directed  *^  to  the  generation 
of  antichrist,  the  pestilent  prelate,  and  their  shavelings  within 
Scotland."  It  contained  a  tremendous  anathema  against  those 
who,  in  their  blind  fury,  had  caused  the  blood  of  martyrs  to  be 
shed;  it  warned  them  that  if  they  proceeded  in  their  cruelty 
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they  should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  war  of  exterminatioDy  sudi 
as  Israel  carried  on  with  the  Canaanites ;  it  arrogated  to  them* 
selves  the  appellation  of  the  congregation  of  Christ ;  it  stigma- 
tized  their  opponents  as  the  ofispring  of  the  man  of  sin,  and 
concluded,!^  uniting,  in  a  manner  which  none  can  read  without 
sorrow,  expressions  of  extremest  vengeance  and  wrath  with  the 
holy  name  of  God,  and  the  gospel  of  peace  and  love  which  was 
preached  by  his  Son. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  vident  measures  should  be 
attended  with  pacific  effects ;  the  army  of  the  protestants  was 
inferior  to  their  opponents,  and  the  queen  regent,  confident  of 
victory,  had  disdainfiilly  rejected  all  proposals  of  negotiatioiH  when 
the  arrival  of  Olencaim  in  the  camp  of  the  oongrc^tion,  at  die 
head  of  2,500  men,  induced  her  to  hesitate.  By  the  medi- 
ation of  the  earl  of  Argyle  and  the  lord  James,  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  was  agreed  on.  Both  parties  consented  to  disperse — 
the  town  was  to  be  left  open  to  the  queen  regent  No  person 
was  to  be  troubled  or  brought  to  answer  for  the  late  changes  in 
religion  and  abolishing  of  idolatry ;  the  religion  begun  was  to  be 
suffered  to  go  forward ;  no  Frenchman  was  to  ^proach  within 
three  miles  of  the  town;  when  the  queen  retired  no  Frendi 
garrison  was  to  be  left  within  it ;  and  in  the  meantime  all  con- 
troversies were  to  be  reserved  till  the  meeting  of  parliament. 

This  treaty  having  been  concluded,  Willock,  who  had  arrived 
with  Glencaim,  find  Knox,  who  had  remained  at  Perth  since  the 
demolition  of  the  monasteries,  sought  an  interview  with  Argyle 
and  the  lord  James,  and  upbraided  them  with  their  desertion  of 
the  brethren.  They  repelled  the  accusation  with  warmth,  de- 
clared their  steady  attachment  to  the  cause,  but  said  they  had 
promised  the  queen  to  labour  for  peace,  and  that  the  terms 
which. she  had  ofiered  were  too  reasonable  to  be  refused.  If, 
however,  she  proved  false  to  her  word,  they  called  God  to  witness, 
that  they  would  assist  and  concur  with  their  brethren  in  all  times 
to  come.  Satisfied  with  this  explanation,  Knox  ascended  the 
pulpit.  It  was  right,  he  observed,  before  they  left  the  scene  of 
their  labours,  that  all  men  should  be  exhorted  to  constancy  and 
thanlcfolness.  It  had  pleased  God  to  stay  the  rage  of  the  enemy 
without  the  effusion  of  blopd ;  but  he  added,  with  that  discern- 
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ment  into  human  motives  and  character  with  which  he  was 
eminently  gifted,  that  he  was  well  assured  the  queen  meant  no 
truth,  <<  that  it  became  no  brother  to  be  weary  or  faint,  since  he 
was  certain  the  treaty  would  only  be  kept  till  the  r^ent  and  her 
Frenchmen  became  the  strongest." 

Profiting  by  these  warnings,  the  lords  of  the  congr^ation^ 
before  they  separated,  framed  a  new  bond  or  covenant,  in  which 
it  was  agreed  "  to  unite  together"  in  doing  all  things  required  of 
God  in  his  scriptures  that  might  be  to  his  glory,  and  to  put  away 
all  things  that  dishonoured  his  name,  and  hindered  his  pure  and 
true  worship.  They  solemnly  obliged  themselves  to  defend  the 
congregation  or  any  of  its  members  when  trouble  was  intended 
against  them ;  and  they  promised,  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  spare 
neither  labour,  life,  nor  substance,  in  maintaining  tlie  liberty  of 
the  whole  brethren  against  whatever  person  should  trouble  them 
for  the  cause  of  religion  or  any  other  cause  thereon  depending. 
This  agreement  was  signed  by  the  earls  of  Argyleand  Glencairn, 
the  lord  James,  lord  Boyd,  lord  Ochiltree,  whose  daughter  Knox 
afterwards  married,  and  Matthew  Campbell,  of  Taringhanle. 

It  was  soon  seen  how  necessary  were  these  measures  to  the 
existence  of  the  protestants.  They  had  left  Perth  on  the  29th  of 
May  ;  that  day  the  queen  r^ent  entered  the  town,  and,  with  the 
duplicity  which  Knox  had  anticipated,  violated  the  promise 
which  idle  had  made.  Chastelherault,  D'Osell,  and  a  body  of 
French  soldiers,  accompanied  her';  the  chief  magistrates  who 
had  been  favourers  of  the  reformation  were  deprived  of  their 
authority ;  Charters,  of  Kinfauns,  a  man  of  profligate  manners, 
was  made  provost,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  abandoned  their 
houses  and  submitted  to  a  voluntary  exile  rather  than  witness 
the  re-establishment  of  that  worship  which  they  abhorred.  It 
had  been  stipulated  that  Perth  should  not  be  left  in  the  occu- 
pation of  a  French  garrison,  and  the  regent  congratulated  herself 
upon  her  ingenuity  in  observing  tlie  letter,  whilst  she  broke  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty.  A  body  of  troops  in  the  pay  of  France, 
though  natives  of  Scotland,  were  entrusted  with  the  custody  of 
the  town ;  and  the  princess,  when  reminded  of  her  engagements, 
of  which  the  real  meaning  could  not  be  easily  misunderstood. 
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defended  her  oondact  on  the  common  and  untenable  maxim,  that 
no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with  heretics  ! 

These  dishonourable  proceedings,  however,  produced  important 
effects,  and  were  favourable  to  the  cause  they  were  intended  to 
destroy.  The  earl  of  Argyleand  the  lord  James,  &ithful  to 
their  promise,  deserted  the  regent,  and  departed  secretly  to 
St  Andrew's.  Lord  Ruthven,  the  earl  of  Monteith,  and 
Murray  of  Tullibarden,  disgusted  at  the  hypocrisy  with  which 
they  had  been  treated,  accompanied  them;  and  on  receiving 
a  summons  from  the  queen  dowager  to  repair  instantly  to  court 
on  pain  of  her  highest  displeasure,  they  answered  that  they 
dared  not,  with  a  safe  conscience,  be  partakers  of  the  manifest 
tyranny  which  was  committed  by  her  and  her  council,  the 
prelates,  against  their  brethren,  who  possessed  a  like  faith  with 
themselves.  (1st  June,  1559.)  There  was  now  no  time  for  delay. 
Letters  were  dispatched  by  Argyle  and  the  lord  James  to  the 
lairds  oS  Dun  and  Pitarrow,  the  provost  of  Dundee,  and  others 
of  their  brethren,  to  assemble  for  the  reformation  at  St  Andrew's; 
and  on  the  4th  of  June  they  were  joined,  not  only  by  many 
devoted  brethren,  but  by  Knox,  who  in  the  short  interval  between 
this  and  the  treaty  of  Perth,  had  preached  with  great  success 
in  Fife. 

The  zealous  spirit  and  popular  eloquence  of  Knox  now  found 
daily  employment,  and  was  followed  by  violent  effects.  After  a 
sermon  at  Crail,  a  small  sea-town  in  Fife,  in  which  he  exhorted 
his  hearers  to  die  like  men,  or  to  live  and  be  victorious  in  the 
great  struggle  in  which  they  were  engaged,  the  multitude  de- 
molished the  altars  and  images  in  the  church,  and  the  same 
scenes  were  repeated  after  an  equally  stirring  address  at 
Anstruther,  another  seaport  town  not  far  distant 

But  his  greatest  effort  was  reserved  for  St  Andrew's,  the  seat 
of  the  metropolitan  of  Scotland,  and  the  scene  which  was  asso- 
ciated in  the  mind  of  the  reformer  with  his  earliest  labours  and 
sufferings.  The  leaders  of  the  congregation,  however,  became 
apprehensive  of  the  consequences  which,  in  this  centre  of  Romish 
pomp,  might  follow  a  public  address.  The  archbishop,  hearing 
that  his  cathedral  was  to  be  reformed,  entered  the  town  on 
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Saturday  evening  with  a  hundred  spears.  He  sent  Colville,  of 
Cleish,  to  inform  Knox,  that  on  his  first  appearance  in  the  pulpit 
he  should  be  saluted  with  a  dozen  culverins,  and  the  reformer 
was  earnestly  requested  to  be  silent.  But  no  persuasions  of  his 
friends,  no  threats  of  his  enemies,  could  shake  his  resolution.  He 
ascended  the  pulpit,  chose  as  the  subject  of  his  sermon  that 
portion  of  scripture  which  describes  our  Saviour  driying  the 
buyers  and  sellers  out  of  the  temple,  and  delivered  an  address  in  his 
usual  strain  of  familiar  and  indignant  eloquence.  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  sentiments,  or  those  of  the  l^ders  of  the  congregation 
as  to  the  first  excesses  of  the  people,  it  was  evident  that  Knox,  in 
a  spirit  of  erroneous  and  misdirected  zealy  no  longer  doubted  that 
it  was  their  duty,  as  professors  of  the  truth,  to  put  down  by  actual 
violence  the  idolatry  which  he  condemned,  to  hazard  all  the  evils 
of  civil  war  and  popular  commotion,  rather  than  suffer  the  alleged 
dbominadons  of  the  Romish  church,  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
French  faction,  to  pollute  the  fiuth  and  endanger  the  liberty  of 
the  country.  Animated  by  this  feeling,  he  drew  a  parallel 
between  the  abuses  of  the  Jewish  worship  and  the  corruptions  of 
popery;  he  explained  to  the  magistrates  and  die  commonalty  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  imitate  Christ's  example,  and  remove  all 
monuments  of  idolatry ;  and  so  ready  were  they  to  follow  his 
instructions,  that  the  congregation  sallied  fi*om  the  sermon  to  the 
monasteries  of  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  order,  and,  en- 
couraged by  their  chief  magistrates,  levelled  these  proud  and 
wealthy  edifices  to  the  ground. 

In  the  midst  of  this  destruction  the  archbishop  flew  to  the 
queen,  who  lay  widi  her  Frenchmen  at  Falkland.  Inflamed  by 
his  account  of  the  riot,  the  regent  gave  instant  orders  to  advance 
upon  St.  Andrew's;  and  as  Argyle  and  the  lord  James  were  but 
slenderly  accompanied,  she  trusted  to  assemble  an  army  and 
crush  them  before  they  could  receive  assistance.  But  here  she 
was  mistaken.  On  the  first  knowledge  of  their  danger,  men  flocked 
in  so  rapidly,  that,  to  use  Knox's  phrase,  <<  they  seemed  to  rain 
firom  the  clouds,"  and  when  the  regent  mustered  her  army,  it  was 
fiMind  that  the  congr^^tion  who  had  encamped  on  Couper 
Moor  gready  outnumbered  hei*s.  It  was  evident,  too,  that  there 
were  experienced  oflScers  amongst  them.  Their  ordnance  was 
judiciously  placed,  and  the  ground  occupied  by  their  horse  and 
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their  in&ntry  chosen  with  considerable  military  fikilL  Fearfiil  of 
attacking  them  with  an  inferior  force,  the  queen  again  entered  into 
a  negotiation,  and  a  truce  of  eight  days  was  agreed  on.  It  was 
stipulated  that  no  Frenchmen  should  remain  within  the  boundaries 
of  Fife  except  the  garrison,  which  previous  to  the  raising  of  the 
last  army  lay  in  some  of  the  coast  towns>  and  that  certain  noble- 
men, appointed  by  the  queen  and  council,  should  meet  the 
leaders  of  the  protestants,  to  decide  on  the  best  method  for  the 
restoration  of  peace  to  the  country. 

It  was  soon  seen,  however,  that  the  single  object  of  the  qaeen 
was  to  procure  delay  ;•  no  commissioners  arrived  at  St.  Andrew's, 
whei*e  the  lords  of  the  congregation  for  some  days  anxiously 
expected  them.  Accounts  were  brought  in  the  meantime  of  the 
tyranny  exercised  by  Charters,  the  provost,  and  the  garrison  in 
Perth,  and  the  protestants,  pitying  the  condition  of  their  brethren 
who  had  been  driven  from  their  houses  to  subsist  on  the  charity 
of  their  friends,  determined  to  assemble  in  force  and  expel  the 
foreign  troops  fix>m  this  city.  Late  events  had  taught  them 
their  own  strength ;  habits  of  discipline,  watchfulness,  and  active 
communication,  had  been  introduced  by  that  sense  of  mntual 
danger  which  is  the  best  instructor ;  and  Sir  William  Kirkaldy, 
of  Orange,  a  soldier  of  great  military  experience  and  undaunted 
determination,  had  joined  their  party  at  this  conjuncture.  His 
accession  was  of  much  importance  to  the  oongr^;ation«  and 
appears  to  have  been  the  result  rather  of  a  wish  to  rescue  his 
native  country  from  becoming  an  appanage  of  France,  than  of  a 
determination  to  overthrow  the  Romish  faith.  As  early,  at  least, 
as  March  1st,  1557,  he  had  expressed  himself  with  the  utmost 
indignation  against  the  yoke  of  the  Frenchmen,  and  had  offisred 
his  services  to  restore  Scotland  to  its  former  liberQr,  and  to  pro- 
mote an  amity  with  England. 

Intimation  had  been  sent  to  the  brethren  (so  the  congregation 
were  generally  termed  by  their  ministers)  to  assemble  in  the 
vicinity  of  Perth,  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  so  strongly  did  they 
muster  on  the  day  appointed,  that  a  summons  was  instantly 
given  to  the  town,  charging  the  garrison  to  abandon  it,  and 
commanding  the  provost  to  open  the  gates,  and  leave  it  free  to 
the  subjects  of  the  realm.  On  his  refusal,  and  after  a  vain 
attempt  by  the  regent  to  procure  delay,  the  batteries  were  opened 
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by  lord  Ruthven  on  the  west,  and  the  citizens  of  Dundee  who 
lay  on  the  east  quarter.  It  was  evident,  after  the  first  discharge, 
that  resistance  would  be  vain,  and  the  garrison  having  stipulated 
that  they  should  march  out  with  military  honours,  delivered  the 
town  to  the  congregation  on  Saturday,  the  25th  of  June. 

This  success,  owing  to  the  strength  and  importance  of  Perth, 
at  that  time  one  of  the  few  fortified  towns  in  Scodand,  was  highly 
encouraging  to  the  protestants.  On  the  sabbath  which  succeeded 
the  capitulation,  public  thanks  were  returned  to  God  for  their 
victory ;  England,  it  was  hoped,  would  espouse  their  cause  more 
openly,  and  Knox,  whose  work  against  female  sovereigns,  or,  as 
he  termed  it,  the  *'  monstrous  regimen"  of  women,  had  made 
him  odious  to  Elizabeth,  addressed  a  remarkable  letter  to  secre- 
tary Cecil,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  deprecate  her  resent- 
ment.* He  intended  to  have  enclosed,  at  the  same  time,  an 
epistle  to  the  queen  herself,  but  this  he  delayed,  owing  to  the 
sudden  departure  of  the  messenger.     <<  I  understand,"  said  he, 

*  It  if  dated  from  Dieppe,  the  22nd  of  April,  1550.  **  By  divers  messengers, 
(sajrs  Mr.  Knox)  I  have  requested  such  privilege  as  Turks  commonly  do  grant  to 
men  of  every  nation, — to  wit,  that  freedom  should  be  granted  me  peaceably  to  pass 
through  England,  to  the  end  that  with  greater  expedition  I  might  repair  toward  my 
own  country,  the  which  now  beginneth  to  thirst  for  Christ's  truth.  This  request 
I  thought  so  reasonable,  that  almost  I  had  entered  the  realm  without  licence 
demanded.  And  yet  I  understand  that  it  hath  been  so  received,  that  the  solicitors 
thereof  did  hardly  escape  imprisonment,  and  some  of  that  poor  flock  I  hear  to  be 
wo  extremely  handled,  that  thoae  that  most  cruelly  have  shed  the  blood  of  Ood'k 
most  dear  ebildren,  find  this  day  amongst  you  greater  favour  than  they  do  :**  alluding, 
as  it  seems,  to  the  severe  measures  which  were  taken  against  those  protestant  divines 
who  scrupled  the  habits  and  ceremonies.  He  charges  the  secretary  very  strongly 
wiUi  having  temporised  in  matters  of  rdig^n  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  "  As  from 
God  (says  be)  you  have  received  life,  wisdom,  honours^  and  this  estato  in  which  you 
now  stand,  so  ought  you  wholly  to  employ  the  same  to  the  advancement  of  his  glory, 
who  only  is  the  Author  of  life  and  Fountain  of  wisdom,  and  who  most  assuredly  doth, 
and  will  honour  and  glorify  those  that  with  simple  hearts  do  glorify  him.  The  which, 
alas!  in  times  past  you  have  not  done.  But  being  overcome  with  common  iniquities, 
yoo  have  foUowed  the  world  in  the  way  of  perdition.  Fof  unto  the  suppression  of 
Christ's  true  gospel,  to  the  erecting  of  idolatry,  and  to  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of 
God's  dear  children,  have  you  by  silence  consented  and  subscribed.  This  your 
horrible  defection  from  the  truth,  known  and  professed,  hath  God  unto  this  day 
mercilully  ^ared,  yea,  to  man's  judgment,  he  hath  utterly  forgotten  and  pardoned 
the  same."  He  then  proceeds  to  tell  Cecil,  that  he  ought  to  atone  for  his  former 
defection,  and  shew  his  sense  of  the  mercy  of  God,  by  honestly  and  diligently  pro- 
moting  the  interests  of  the  gospel,  without  suffering  himself  to  be  biassed  by  carnal 
and  worldly  motives. 
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in  that  honest  and  undaunted  style  of  writing  which  was  un- 
acceptable to  the  courtly  taste  of  the  English  secretary,  <<  I  am 
become  so  odious  to  the  queen's  grace  and  to  her  council,  that 
the  mention  of  my  name  is  unpleasing  to  their  ears ;  but  yet  I 
will  not  cease  to  offer  myself,  requiring  you,  in  God's  name,  to 
present  to  the  queen's  grace  this  my  letter,  smelling  nothing  of 
flattery,  and  therefore  I  hope  it  shall  be  the  more  acceptable. 
Why  that  either  her  grace,  either  that  the  faithful  in  her  realm, 
should  repute  me  as  an  enemy,  I  know  no  just  cause.  One  thing 
I  know,  that  England  by  me  this  day  hatli  received  no  hurt,  yea, 
it  hath  received,  by  the  power  of  God  working  in  me,  that  benefit 
which  yet  to  none  in  England  is  known,  neither  yet  list  I  to 
boast  of  the  same ;  only  this  will  I  say,  that  when  England  and 
the  usurped  authority  thereof  was  enemy  to  me,  yet  was  I  fnend 
to  it,  and  the  fruit  of  my  friendship  saved  the  borders  in  their 
greatest  necessities.  My  eyes  have  long  looked  to  a  perpetual 
concord  betwixt  these  two  realms,  the  occasion  whereof  is  most 
present,  if  you  shall  move  your  hearts  unfeignedly  to  seek  the 
same.  For  humility  of  Christ  Jesus  crucified,  now  began  here  to 
be  practised,  may  join  together  the  hearts  of  those  whom  Satan, 
by  pride,  hath  long  dissevered ;  for  the  furtherance  hereof  I 
would  have  licence  to  repair  towards  you.  God  move  your  heart 
rightly  to  consider  the  estate  of  both  these  realms,  which  stand 
in  greater  danger  than  many  do  espy.  The  common  bruit 
(report),  I  doubt  not,  carrieth  unto  you  the  troubles  that  be  lately 
here  risen  for  the  controversy  in  religion.  The  truth  is,  that 
many  of  the  nobility,  the  most  part  of  the  barons  and  gentlemen, 
with  many  towns  and  one  city,  have  put  their  hands  to  remove 
idolatry  and  the  monuments  of  the  same.  The  reformation  is  some- 
what violent,  because  the  adversaries  be  stubborn ;  none  that  pro- 
fesseth  Christ  Jesus  with  us  usurpeth  anything  against  the  authori* 
ties,  neither  yet  intendeth  to  usurp,  unless  strangers  be  brought  in 
to  subdue  and  bring  in  bondage  the  liberties  of  this  poor  country ; 
if  any  such  thing  be  espied,  I  am  uncertain  what  shall  follow.^ 

The  lords  of  the  congregation  were  now  to  discover  that  it  is 
infinitely  more  easy  to  excite  than  to  direct  or  to  check  the  fuiy 
of  the  people.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Perth  was  the  ancient 
abbey  church  of  Scone,  regarded  with  peculiar  reverence,  as  the 
spot  in  which,  for  many  centuries,  the  Scottish  monarchs  had  held 
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the  ceremony  of  their  coronation.  Beside  it  stood  the  palace  of 
the  bishop  of  Moray,  a  prelate  of  profligate  life,  and  hated  by  the 
men  of  Dundee  as  a  chief  instrument  in  the  martyrdom  of  Walter 
Mill,  It  was  thought  proper,  therefore,  that  some  "  order*' 
diould  be  taken  with  him,  and  a  message  was  sent  by  the  leaders 
of  the  congregation,  requiring  him  to  join  them  with  his  servants, 
otherwise  they  would  neither  spare  nor  save  his  abbey.  He  con- 
sented to  this,  and  added,  that  not  only  would  he  meet  them  with 
all  his  force,  but  vote  with  them  against  the  clergy  in  parliament. 
But  before  this  answer  arrived,  the  citizens  of  Dundee  had  seized 
their  weapons,  and  rushed  forward  to  the  abbey,  followed  by 
Knox  and  their  chief  magistrate,  who  in  vain  attempted  to  restrain 
them.  It  was  the  earnest  wish  of  the  reformer,  and  of  the  leaders 
of  the  protestants,  to  save  both  the  palace  and  the  abbey,  and  in 
this  they  at  first  so  far  succeeded,  that  nothing  but  the  images  were 
pulled  down.  Argyle  and  Murray  then  drew  off  the  multitude ; 
and  receiving  intelligence  in  the  evening  that  the  queen  regent 
meditated  to  garrison  Stirling,  and  pre-occupy  the  passes  of  the 
Forth,  so  as  to  prevent  a  junction  between  the  northern  reformers 
and  their  lowland  brethren,  these  two  leaders  made  a  rapid  night 
inarch,  took  possession  of  the  town,  and,  according  to  the  ex- 
pression then  commonly  used,  ^  purged  it  of  idolatry.''  Their 
absence  was  fatal  to  Scone ;  some  of  the  poor,  in  hope  of  spoil, 
and  others  with  a  lingering  wish  of  vengeance,  returned  on  the 
morrow,  and  b^an  to  prowl  about  the  abbey ;  the  prellite  in  the 
interval  had  barricaded  his  mansion,  his  servants  had  armed  them- 
selves, and  a  citizen  of  Dundee  approaching  near  the  "  Girnel" 
or  granary,  was  thrust  through  with  a  rapier  by  one,  reported  to 
be  a  son  of  the  prelate.  In  a  moment  all  was  tumult,  the  air 
rang  with  shouts  and  cries  of  vengeance ;  the  story  flew  to  Perth, 
d  multitude  which  no  power  could  control  attacked  the  eccle- 
siastical palace  and  the  abbey,  and  within  a  few  hours  both  were 
in  flames.  Many  even  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  brethren 
lamented  this  destruction,  and  Knox  appears  personally  to  have 
exerted  himself  to  prevent  it ;  but  an  aged  matron  who  stood  by 
viewed  the  scene  with  exultation  and  thankfulness ;  "  Now,"  said 
she,  "  I  see  that  God's  judgments  are  just,  and  none  can  save 
where  he  will  punish ;  since  ever  I  can  remember  aught,  this 
place  hath  been  nothing  else  than  a  den  of  profligates,  where  these 
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filthy  beastSi  the  fnarsi  have  acted  in  darimess  every  sort  of  sin, 
and  specially  that  most  wicked  man  the  bishop ;  if  all  knew  what 
I  know,  they  would  see  matter  for  gratitude^  but  none  of  offence.^ 

Although  Argyle  and  the  lord  James  mustered  only  a  small 
force  at  Stirling,  the  greater  part  of  the  army  of  the  oongregatioB 
having  returned  to  their  homes,  such  was  tli^  terror  inspired  by 
the  rapidity  and  decision  of  their  movements,  that  on  their  ad- 
vance to  Linlithgow,  the  queen  r^ent  and  the  French  forces 
evacuated  the  capital,  and  retreated  to  Dunbar.  The  intelli- 
gence of  this  movement  gave  firesh  spirits  to  the  reformers,  and 
having  taken  possession  of  Linlithgow,  pulled  down  the  images, 
and  destroyed  the  relics,  they  entered  Edinburgh  in  triumidi  on 
the  29th  of  June,  1559. 

Here,  however,  I  am  compelled  reluctantly  to  bring  this 
lecture  to  a  close.  To  pursue  the  narrative  of  the  reformation  in 
Scotland,  though  it  were  even  in  a  very  condensed  form,  through 
all  its  ramifications,  would  require  volumes,  and  not  a  single 
lecture  only.  But  having  briefly  noticed  its  commencement,  and 
traced  the  leading  events  of  the  first  six  or  seven  years,  I  must 
desist,  and  recommend  it  to  the  reader,  who  would  prosecute  the 
subject  at  large,  to  have  recourse  to  *^  Knox's  Hbtory  oi  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland  ;'*  <<  Keith's  HisUny  of  the  Affiursof  the 
Church  and  State  in  Scotland,"  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1734;  <<Dr. 
Robertson's  History  of  Scotland;"  '<  Dr.  M'Crie's  Life  of  John 
Knox ;"  <<  Dr.  Cook's  Histoiy  of  the  Reformation,"  8ic  &c* 

*  The  reader  maj  not  be  displeased  with  my  subjoining  the  following  short  sketdk 
ofthecharaeter  of  Knox.  Knox  was,  in  his  priirate  lift,  esemphuy  and  irreproadi- 
ablei  and  it  has  been  remarked^  that  bis  dBclarationa  against  Tiee and  loxury  hsve  in 
them  erery  character  of  that  natural  antipathy  which  cannot  be  counterfeited  or 
dissembled.  **  Knox  (says  Dr.  Robertson)  was  the  prime  instrument  of  spreading 
and  establishing  the  reformed  religion  in  Scotland.  Zeal,  intrepidity,  disinterested- 
ness, were  virtues  whiSh  be  possesied  in  an  eminent  degree.  He  was  aoqnaintod, 
too,  with  the  learning  cultivated  in  that  age  ;  and  excelled  in  that  species  of  elo^uewe 
which  is  calculated  to  rouse  and  to  inflame*  His  maxims,  howerer,  were  often  too 
severe,  and  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper  excessive.  Rigid  and  uncomplying  him- 
self, be  shewed  no  indulgence  to  the  infirmities  of  others.  And  regardless  of  the 
distinctions  of  rank  and  character,  he  uttered  his  admoaitions  with  an  acrimony  and 
vehemence  more  apt  to  irritate  than  to  redaiqi.  Those  very  qualities^  however, 
which  now  render  his  character  less  amiable,  fitted  him  to  be  the  instrument  of  Pro- 
vidence for  advancing  the  Reformation  among  a  fierce  people,  and  enabled  him  lo 
face  dangers,  and  to  surmount  opposition,  from  which  a  person  of  a  more  gentle 
spirit  would  have  been  apt  to  shrink  bacf 
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The  RefirmatUm  in  England  in  ihe  reign  of  Henry  VIIL — Intro-* 
ductary  remarks^- Birth,  jfc,  of  Henry — Complimented  by  the 
pope  on  his  accession — His  letter  to  Louis,  of  Bavaria — Henry 
writes  a  treatise  against  Luther  —  Some  account  of  cardinal 
Wolsey — Luther  repels  the  hinges  attack — Which  is  answered  by 
Henry — The  himfs  attachment  to  the  lady  Anne  Boleyn — He 
seeks  to  be  divorced /rom  queen  Catharine — Applies  to  the  pope 
for  a  divorce  or  dispensation,  but  is  opposed — Fall  of  cardinal 
Wolsey  and  rise  of  Cranmer^-^Interposition  of  Thomas  Cromwell 
--^Henry  quarrels  with  the  pope — Is  advised  by  Cromwell  to 
destroy  the  monasteries  and  convents — Assumes  the  title  of  Head 
of  the  Church'—Henrj^s  subjects  rebel — Tindal  translates  the 
Bible,  and  suffers  martyrdom — Published  as  Cranmer^s  Bible — 
Its  beneficial  results  to  the  country.     A.  D.  1500 — 1550. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  immense 
and  venerable  fabric  of  the  Romish  church  appeared  to  be  firmly 
fixed  on  that  foundation  which  had  endured  the  shock  of  so  many 
centuries;  and  yet  it  could  scarcely  have  escaped  the  notice  of  an 
attentive  observer,  that  some  events  had  taken  place,  and  some 
principles  were  then  in  operation,  which  could  not  fail  to  introduce 
important  modifications  in  its  worship,  tenets,  and  discipline. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  and  it  was  accordingly 
admitted  by  many  who  never  separated  fix>m  her  communion, 
that  there  was  much  in  the  church  of  Rome  requiring  reforma- 
tkm  and  amendment.     In  the  course  of  succeeding  centuries, 
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there  had  gradually  grown  up  a  mass  of  error,  tradition,  and 
strange  unmeaning  ceremonies,  the  greater  part  of  which  had 
originated  in  the  imaginations  of  men,  and  could  not  by  any 
ingenuity  be  traced  either  to  scripture  or  to  the  usage  of  the 
apostolic  times.     Whilst  such  was  the  case,  and  when  no  one 
could  shut  his  eyes  to  the  ignorance,  idleness,  and  corruption 
which  reigned  throughout  the  great  body  of  the  Romish  clergy, 
it  was  apparent,  on  the  other  hand,  that  every  day  the  laity  and 
the  people  were  becoming  more  enlightened ;  that  the  powers  of 
the  human  mind  were  gaining  strength,  and  that  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  new  to  these  times  had  begun  to  manifest  itself,  from 
which  important  results  were  to  be  anticipated.      Some  great 
events  concurred  at  the  same  period  to  foster  this  spirit,  and  to 
discipline  it  for  the  contest  in  which  it  was  soon  to  be  engaged. 
The  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  revival  of  literature,  the 
study  of  the  civil  law,  the  introduction  of  a  critical  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  in  some  of  the  continental  universities,  and,  most  of  aU, 
the  translation  of  the  scriptures  in  many  of  the  European  coun- 
tries into  the  vulgar  tongue,  all  contributed  to  enlighten,   to 
purify,  and  to  stimulate  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  to  set  them 
free  from  that  state  of  moral  torpor  and  indolent  prostration 
which  rendered  them  the  easy  captives  of  superstition.     Nor  is 
the  observation  to  be  omitted^  that  within  the  church  itself  a 
principle  of  inquiry  and  an  ardent  desire  of  reformation  was  at 
work,  which,  although  it  left  untouched  the  great  articles  relative 
to  faith,  worship,  and  discipline,  was  nevertheless  prepared  to 
proceed  to  a  considerable  length  in  the  removal  of  the  prevailing 
corruptions,  and  in  imparting  purer  instructions  to  the  people. 

Henry  VUI.  was  born  on  the  28th  of  June,  1491.  He  was 
the  son  of  Henry  VII.,  king  of  England,  and  of  Elizabeth  hb 
queen,  who  was  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  and  heiress  of  the 
house  of  York.  He  had  thus  the  advantage  of  uniting  in  himself 
the  blood  of  those  two  great  and  rival  families,  for  whose  con- 
flicting  claims  England  had  suffered  so  many  calamities.  His 
father  died  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1508,  and  the  accession  of  his 
son,  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  to  the  throne  of  England,  was 
hailed  by  the  people  with  universal  and  unaffected  joy.  He  was 
a  polished  and  promising  youth,  and  had  evinced  an  ardent  love 
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for  the  cultivation  of  letters.  Haring  been  destined  for  the 
charch,  he  had  studied  the  writings  of  Aquinas,  and  cultivated  a 
taste  for  controversial  divinity,  which  sharpened  his  inteUect 
without  adding  materially  to  his  devotional  sentiments.  The 
pontifical  chair  at  this  time  was  filled  by  Julius  IL,  who,  within 
thirteen  days  after  Henry's  accession,  transmitted  to  him  a  golden 
rose,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  stating  that  it  had  been  blessed  by 
his  own  hands,  sprinkled  by  odoriferous  musk,  and  anointed 
with  holy  oil.  The  title  of  Christianissimus,  which  the  pope  had 
intimated  an  intention  of  withdrawing  firom  the  French  monarch 
and  conferring  on  him,  early  enlisted  his  vani^  on  the  side  of 
Rome;  and  not  long  after  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the 
Lutheran  controversy,  he  expressed  himself  in  strong  terms 
against  the  reformer,  in  a  letter  to  Louis  of  Bavaria :  <<  That  this 
fire,"  said  he,  **  which  has  been  kindled  by  Luther,  and  ianned 
by  the  arts  of  the  devil,  should  have  raged  for  so  long  a  time, 
and  be  still  gathering  strength,  has  been  the  subject  to  me  of 
greater  grief  than  tongue  or  pen  can  express ;  and  this  not  only, 
my  dear  friend,  on  your  account,  but  for  my  r^rd  for  the 
welfore  of  Christendom.  For,  whether  we  look  to  the  traditions 
of  your  ancestors,  or  consult  your  historical  records,  can  there  be 
found  a  single  instance  where  the  most  indomitable  country  of 
yours,  which  has  ever  been  the  firmest  citadel  of  the  church  in  its 
affliction,  has  either  knowingly  admitted  any  seeds  of  heresy  into 
its  bosom,  or,  at  least,  has  not  instantly  eradicated  them,  if,  by 
any  oversight,  they  silently  insinuated  themselves?  For  what 
could  have  happened  more  calamitous  to  Germany,  than  that  she 
should  have  given  birth  to  any  man  who  (moved  rather  by  the 
sinful  licence  of  hb  own  judgment  than  acting  in  the  sincerity  of 
Christian  erudition)  has  dared  to  interpret  the  divine  law,  the 
statutes  of  the  fathers,  and  those  decrees  which  have  received  the 
consent  of  so  many  ages,  in  a  manner  totally  at  variance  with 
the  opinion  of  the  learned  fathers  of  the  church,— of  men,  whose 
decisk>n  has  been  ever  regarded  as  conclusive  of  the  truth,  pro- 
ceeding, as  it  did,  fix)m  a  knowledge  of  scripture  altogether 
divine,  and  sanctioned  by  a  blameless  sanctity  of  life.  His  ofience 
would  have  been  less  intolerable  had  he  abstained  from  an  attack 
upon  sacred  letters, — had  he  not  concealed  the  hated  shapes  of 
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heresy  and  schism  under  the  cloak  of  religion,<— had  he  not,  to 
gratify  the  pride  and  iniquity  of  his  mind,  consented  to  bring  into 
peril  the  catholic  faith,  and  taught  the  flock  of  Christ  to  desert 
their  Master.  Since,  however,  such  is  the  premeditated  fakdiood 
of  this  wicked  man — since  these  wiles  <^his  have,  by  the  permis- 
sion of  Giod,  become  so  known  to  the  whole  world,  that  all 
further  confutation  of  them  is  superfluous,  we  most  eamesdy 
implore  and  exhort  you,  by  the  hereditary  and  innate  afiectxHi 
which  we  bear  to  your  person,  and  by  the  common  cause  of  our 
salvation  in  Christ,  that  you  bear  a  willing  and  hearQr  hand  in 
averting  this  destruction  which  overhangs  us ;  that  you  delay  not 
a  moment  to  seize  and  exterminate  this  Luther,  who  is  a  rebel 
against  Christ ;  and,  unless  he  repent,  deliver  himself  and  his 
audadous  treatises  to  the  flames.  Thus  only  will  you  preserve 
and  increase  your  iUustrious  rank  and  your  Christian  name.  Nor 
will  it  be  alleged  against  you  that  you  permitted  sacred  and 
divine  things  to  be  disturbed  av  overturned  by  the  fraud  and 
cunning  of  a  single  heretic,  or  the  pride  and  resentment  of  a  few 
persons  whose  enmity  you  wished  not  to  encounter.  To  the 
accomplishment  of  this  work,  at  once  so  sacred  and  so  acceptable 
to  God,  we  most  readily,  and  from  the  heart,  offisr  you  of  our 
royal  fiivour,  patronage,  assistance,  and  even,  if  necessary,  our 
blood.    And  so  we  bid  you  happily  &rewell.''* 

We  may,  from  the  tone  of  this  letter,  form  some  idea  of  the 
violence  with  which,  at  this  period  (20th  May,  1521),  its  author 
was  transported  against  Luther.  He  was  not,  however,  contented 
with  a  simple  enunciation  of  his  opinions.  He  had  been  roudi 
irritated  by  the  contempt  with  whidi  the  reformer  had  dared  to 
treat  his  &vourite  Aquinas;  and  impetuously  unsheathing  the 
sword  of  controversy,  he  attacked  him  in  a  work  entided,  **  A 
Defence  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,  written  against  the  Treatise  of 
the  Babybnian  Captivity."  Henry's  book  was  presented  to  the 
pope,  in  full  consistory,  by  Clark,  the  Englidi  ambassador  at 
Rome,  upon  whidi  occasion  his  holiness  expressed  high  gratifi- 
cation, and  declared  he  would  do  as  much  to  testify  to  all  Chris- 
tian princes  his  approbation  of  its  excellent  learning,  as  had  ever 

•  Gerdcs'  Hbt.  iUfiinn.  Rdigioiiit,  ml.  it.,  Append,  xiu. 
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been  done  for  the  works  of  St.  Jerome  or  St.  Augustine.  Having 
accordingly  given  himself  leisure  to  peruse  the  treatise,  he  de- 
clared that  he  found  it  sprinkled  with  the  dew  of  eoclesiastical 
grace,  and  gave  thanks  to  God,  who  had  inspired  the  mind  of 
the  king  to  write  such  things  for  the  defence  of  the  holy  faith. 
In  the  same  bull  firom  which  this  extract  is  given,  he  conferred 
on  the  royal  author  the  tide  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  as  a  Chris* 
dan  addition  to  his  other  styles,  whilst  he  published  an  indul- 
gence to  all  who  should  peruse  the  king's  book.* 

It  has  sometimes  been  questioned,  whether  Henry  really  wrote 
this  celebrated  volume.  Luther  has  ascribed  it  to  Lee,  the  anta- 
gonist of  Erasmus,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  York ;  whilst 
others  have  imagined  that  they  can  detect  in  it  the  style  of  bishop 
fldier.  There  seems,  however,  little  reason  to  doubt  the  solemn 
asBertbn  made  by  the  monarch  himself,  that  the  Treatise  on  the 
Seven  Sacraments  was  his  own  compontion.  Of  the  subjects 
which  it  embraces,  the  greater  part  relates  to  matters  which  fell 
within  the  range  of  Henry's  studies,  rather  than  to  any  important 
questions  of  Christian  doctrine;  and  it  was  of  this  that  the  monk 
of  Wittenberg  complained.  ^  The  oontrovery  has  arisen,'^  says 
he^  <<  not  about  those  matters  of  Christian  doctrine  with  which 
every  believer  must  acquaint  himself,  and  which  are  essential  to 
salvation,  but  cavils  have  been  raised  concerning  things  which 
the  church  may  not  only  safely  be  without,  but  which,  in  truth, 
unless  it  be  without  them,  or,  at  least,  be  permitted  to  exercise 
its  free  judgment  regarding  them,  it  cannot  possibly  stand.  Thus 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  consider  faith,  hope,  charity,  baptism, 
or  the  supper  of  our  Lord ;  we  find  nothing  upon  the  law,  sin, 
death,  freewill,  grace ;  nothing  said  of  Christ,  of  Gbd,  of  the  last 
judgment,  of  heaven,  of  hell,  of  the  church,  [or  similar  subjects ; 
but  much  concerning  the  papacy,  the  decrees  of  councils,  chapters 
upcm  doctoxB,  indulgences,  purgatory,  the  mass,  academies,  mo- 
nastic vows,  bishops,  traditions,  the  worship  of  saints,  and  newly- 
introduced  sacraments.  These,"  says  Grerdes,  <<  were  the  subjects 
which  Henry  defended ;  in  whidi  he  then  placed  unlimited  &ith ; 
for  the  maintenance  of  which  tiiis  high-sounding  tide,  imd  the 

•  Wilkins*  Concilia,  toI.  iiL  693—5. 
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gift  of  the  *  golden  rose '  were  bestowed  upon  him ; — presents, 
which  he  afterwards  employed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pontiflb 
repented  they  had  ever  sent  them." 

It  would  be  tedious  and  uninstrucdve  to  enter  into  any  laboured 
criticism  of  the  royal  treatise  against  Luther;  but  there  is  a 
passage  in  the  oration  delivered  by  Clark,  the  English  ambassador, 
when  he  laid  it  at  the  pope's  feet,  which  is  worthy  of  notioe. 
<<  Let  others,"  said  he,  <<  talk  of  other  lands ;  assuredly,  my  native 
country  of  Britab,  by  modem  cosmographers  denominated 
England,  situated  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  world,  and  sqMgated 
from  the  continent  by  the  ocean,  as  it  has  not  been  inferior  to 
Spain,  France,  Italy,  or  Germany,  in  the  expressions  of  a  holy 
zeal  for  the  worship  of  God,  the  true  Christian  faith,  and  due 
obedience  to  the  church  of  Rome,  so  there  is  no  nation  that  doth 
more  impugn  this  monster  (meaning  Luther)  and  the  heresies 
revived  by  him.  With  us  the  church  of  God  is  in  profound 
tranquillity ;  no  differences,  no  di^Hites,  no  ambiguous  words, 
murmuring,  or  complaints,  are  heard  among  the  people;  all 
troubles  of  mind,  all  ap[H*ehensions  of  strange  revolutions  in  the 
world,  and  of  the  reign  of  antichrist,  are  now  vanished."  I  have 
given  this  encomiastic  passage  from  the  oration  of  the  ambassador, 
to  shew  how  much  he  misled  the  pope  and  misrepresented  the 
real  condition  of  Ejigland.  So  &r  from  that  complete  tranquUlity, 
that  freedom  from  all  doubt,  and  universal  aflPection  to  the  holy 
see,  which  is  here  described,  it  is  certain  that  the  doctrines  of 
Luther  had  already  b^fun  to  make  a  serious  impression,  that 
they  had  infected  the  Universities,  and,  in  many  places,  unsettled 
the  minds  of  the  people. 

Of  this  the  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  cardinal 
Wolsey,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  legatine  power,  issued*  on  the 
14th  May,  1521,  a  commission  to*  all  the  bishops  in  England, 
commanding  them  to  cause  any  books  of  Martin  Luther's  errors 
and  heresies  which  they  could  find  within  their  dioceses,  to  be 
seized  and  sent  up  to  him ;  and  ordering  a  notice  to  be  given  in 
every  church  where  the  people  were  assembled  at  mass,  by  which 
all  persons  who  had  such  books  in  their  possession  were  to  deliver 
them  up  within  fifteen  days,  under  pain  of  excommunication.  He 
enjoined  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  aflbc  on  the  folding  doors  d 
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their  cathedrals  and  parish  churches,  a  list,  containing  some  of 
the  same  reformer's  chief  errors,  that  all  persons  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  reading  and  avoiding  them.  <*  Which  errors," 
says  he,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  commission,  '<  how  infectious 
they  are,  how  scandalous,  how  seductive  to  pious  and  simple 
minds,  how  much  against  all  charity,  against  the  reverence  due 
to  the  holy  Roman  mother  church,  and  that  obedience  which  is 
the  nerve  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  the  fountain  and  source  of 
all  virtues,  and  without  which  every  man  is  in  a  state  of  infidelity, 
there  is  none  possessed  of  a  sound  mind  who  can  be  ignorant.'* 

But  having  introduced  the  mention  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
cardinal  Wolsey,  before  we  proceed  further  it  will  be  necessary 
to  say  something  of  his  personal  history,  seeing  that  it  forms  an 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  events  that  transpired  during  tl)e 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  consequently,  we  shall  often  have 
occasion  to  mention  him  in  the  present  lecture. 

This  singular  individual  was  of  low  origin,  nor  does  there 
appear  any  reasonable  ground  for  questioning  the  common  story, 
sanctioned  by  the  high  authority  of  lord  Herbert,  that  his  father 
exercised  the  trade  of  a  butcher,  at  Ipswich.  The  old  man's 
will,  which  proves  him  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  considerable 
wealth,  has  been  quoted  against  this  opinion ;  but  there  is  nothing 
inconostent  or  improbable  in  a  butcher  being  a  wealdiy  burgess. 
Educated  for  the  church,  he  distinguished  himself  by  early 
attainments  in  such  knowledge  as  Oxford  could  then  communi* 
cate;  his  precocity  of  talent  procured  him  the  name  of  the  Boy 
Bachelor;  and  for  some  time  after  this  he  taught  at  the  grammar- 
school  adjoining  to  Magdalen  College.  But  his  talents  for 
business,  his  quick  discernment  of  the  weak  point  of  human 
character,  and  the  unscrupulous  readiness  with  which  he  accom- 
modated himself  to  those  he  desired  to  please,  soon  pushed  him 
into  notice;  and  such  was  his  boundless  ambition,  that  his  first 
preferments,  which  would  hav6  satisfied  the  desire  of  most  men, 
served  only  as  the  steps  to  such  an  accumulation  of  power,  dignity, 
and  grandeur,  as  had  never  before  this  been  concentrated  in  any 
subject.  Under  Henry  VII.,  the  execution  of  a  difficult  negoti* 
ation  at  the  imperial  court  with  unusual  success  and  expedition, 
had  recommended  him  to  die  royal  notice;  but  although  he 
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rewarded  him  with  unwonted  liberality,  this  caations  momunch 
was  little  worked  upon  by  the  address  or  flattery  of  others,  and 
the  full  development  of  Wolsey's  powers  were  reserved  for  the 
reign  of  his  son.  It  was  then  that  Fox,  the  bidiop  of  Winchester, 
who  dreaded,  it  is  said,  the  preponderating  influence  of  Surrey 
in  the  council,  introduced  him,  as  a  kind  of  balance  agabst  it, 
to  the  notice  of  the  young  monarch ;  and  such  was  the  happy 
use  which  he  made  of  his  opportunities,  that  at  the  period  of  tbe 
king's  campaign  in  France,  we  find  him  enjoying  unbounded 
confidence,  and  possessing  the  highest  political  influence.  From 
this  period  preferments  flowed  m  upon  him  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  and  it  appeared  as  if  Henry  had  determined  that  the 
man  whom  he  honoured  with  special  confidence  should  be  the 
focus  in  which  every  ray  of  the  royal  fiivour  should  meet  with 
intense  brightness.  He  was  made,  successively,  king's  almoner, 
bishop  of  Toumay,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  cardinal,  l^ate,  archbishop 
of  York,  and  lord  high  chanceUor.  If  we  except  the  endowments 
of  his  colleges,  and  his  munificent  exertions  in  the  revival  of 
learning,  there  is  nothing  peculiarly  great  in  the  character  or 
career  of  Wolsey.  Two  principles  regulated  his  life, — devotion 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  of  which  he  hoped  one  day  to  become 
the  head,  and  a  constant  desire  to  acquire  the  supreme  power  m 
the  councils  of  his  sovereign.  In  this  last  object  he  completely 
succeeded,  and  his  success  implies  certainly  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  ability,  though  we  must  hesitate  to. pronounce  it  of 
the  highest  order.  He  had  carefully  studied  the  character  of  tbe 
king ;  he  flattered  his  weakness,  released  him  from  the  irksome 
weight  of  government,  and  whilst  he  originated,  conducted,  and 
concluded  all,  he  had  the  rare  address  to  leave  his  royal  master 
business  enough  to  conciliate  his  vanity,  and  persuade  him  that 
he  had  guided,  whilst  he  only  followed,  the  current  of  a&irs. 
Deeply  selfish,  and  looking  to  his  own  ends  whilst  he  pretended 
a  zeal  for  the  public  good,  he  acted  upon  no  great  plan,  squander- 
ing the  wealdi,  and  exhausting  the  military  resources  of  the 
country,  in  vague  projects,  generally  dictated  by  the  policy  of 
the  Vatican,  which  brought  neither  glory  nor  profit,  though  tbey 
might  terminate  in  some  accession  of  dignity  to  himself.  Haugb^i 
imperious,  and  magnificent  to  an  excess  which  had  never  before 
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been  seen  in  England ;  with  a  memory  which  seldom  forgot  an 
injury,  and  a  spirit  of  revenge  which  slept  only  to  exact  a  deeper 
interest ;  so  sensual  and  luxurious,  that  he  seems  only  to  have 
escaped  excessive  profligacy  by  excessive  business;  insolent  in 
prosperity,  and  abject  in  misfortune; — ^it  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  (extraordinary  partialis  of  Henry  for  one  whose  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities  seemed  to  challenge  so  little  regard.  It  is 
probable  that  Wolsey's  secret  lay  in  persuading  the  king  that  his 
wealth,  power,  and  splendour,  were  merely  the  emanation  from 
the  sun  of  the  royal  favour;  that  his  glory  was  a  reflection  from 
his  sovereign ;  and  that  a  single  blast  of  his  displeasure  might, 
in  a  few  moments,  wither  the  goodly  boughs  of  that  cedar,  beneath 
which  monarchs  were  content  to  take  shelter.  Such  was  indeed 
the  truth,  as  the  melancholy  conclusion  of  his  history  very  fully 
demonstrated ;  for  none  who  had  shot  up  to  so  grand  and  pre- 
dominant a  power  in  so  brief  a  space  of  time,  ever  descended 
from  his  high  honours  by  a  more  rapid  course  of  calamity. 

Henry,  as  we  have  seen,  had  written  against  Luther ;  and  this 
able  reformer,  giving  way  to  a  violence  of  temper  that  none  more 
deeply  bewailed  than  himself,  replied  in  a  strain  of  virulence 
and  abuse,  which  raised  the  indignation  of  the  crowned  heads  in 
Europe,  and  occasioned  the  regret  of  Melancthon  and  some 
other  of  his  warmest  adherents.  By  their  advice  he  now  addressed 
an  apologetic  letter  to  the  monarch.  '<  He  doubted  not,**  he 
said,  ^  but  he  had  much  ofiended  his  majesty  by  his  reply,  but 
he  did  so,  rather  enforced  by  others  than  of  his  own  accord. 
He  was  now  induced  to  write,  presuming  upon  his  well-known 
humani^,  and  especially  as  he  undei^tood  that  Henry  himself 
was  not  the  author  of  the  book  against  him,  but  some  other 
person  who  had  usurped  his  name.'*  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  extreme  unpopulari^  of  Wolsey  at  this  moment,  and  some 
exaggerated  reports  of  the  king's  severity  towards  him,  had 
induced  Luther  to  believe  that  the  sovereign  was  becoming  more 
alienated  from  the  cardinal,  and  less  zealous  for  the  church, 
than  was  really  the  case;  upon  which  ground  he  felt  the  less 
scruple  in  attacking  him  in  the  most  indignant  terms.  He 
brands  him  as  a  monster,  a  public  offence  to  God  and  man,  a 
pest  of  the  kingdom,  and  caterpillar  of  England.     He  under- 
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Stood  (he  observed)  that  his  majesty  had  now  begun  to  loatlie 
that  wicked  sort  of  men,  and  in  his  mind  to  favour  the  truth. 
Whereupon  he  craved  pardon,  beseeching  him  to  remember, 
that  being  mortal  ourselves,  we  ought  not  to  make  our  enmities 
immortaL  He  added,  that  should  Henry  be  pleased  to  impose 
it,  he  would  openly  acknowledge  his  fault,  and  blazon  bis  royal 
virtues  in  another  book.  Only,  he  entreated  his  highness  to 
stop  his  ears  against  those  who,  with  slanderous  tongues,  bad 
branded  him  with  heresy;  and  listen  to  the  sum  of  the  doctrine 
which  he  taught.  ^  I  have  maintained,"  said  he,  *'  that  we  must 
be  saved  through  faith  in  Christ,  who  bore  the  punishment  of  our 
sins  in  every  part,  and  throughout  his  whole  body ;  who,  dyii^ 
for  us  and  rising  again,  reigneth  with  the  Father  for  ever.  I 
have  taught  this  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  prophets  and  apostles, 
and  have,  out  of  this  doctrine,  deduced  what  Christ  was ;  bow 
we  ought  to  comport  ourselves  one  towards  another,  the  obedience 
we  owe  to  magistrates,  and  the  duty  incumbent  upon  us  to  spend 
our  whole  lives  in  the  profession  of  the  gospel.  If  this  doctrine 
contain  any  impiety  or  error,  why  do  not  my  adversaries  de- 
monstrate it  ?  Why  am  I  condemned  without  lawful  hearing 
or  confutation  ?"  With  regard  to  his  invectives  against  the  pope 
and  his  adherents,  he  maintained  that  he  had  good  reason  to 
pronounce  th^n,  seeing  they  taught  things  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  Christ  and  the  aposdes,  that  they  might 
domineer  over  the  flock  and  maintain  themselves  in  gluttony  and 
idleness.  This,  he  insisted,  was  the  mark  at  which  their  thoughts 
and  deeds  aimed ;  and  so  notorious  was  it,  that  they  themselves 
could  not  deny  it ;  whereas,  if  they  would  consent  to  change 
their  idle  and  voluptuous  course  of  life,  which  was  maintained  by 
the  loss  and  wrong  of  others,  the  differences  might  be  easily 
composed.  His  tenets,  he  asserted,  were  approved  by  many 
princes  and  estates  of  Germany,  who  did  reverendy  acknowledge 
this  reformation  as  a  great  blessing  from  God,  and  amongst 
whom  be  most  earnestly  desired  that  he  might  include  his  majesty 
of  England.  The  emperor,  indeed,  and^some  others,  he  allowed, 
opposed  his  proceedings ;  but  why  sliould  we  wonder  at  this, 
since,  many  ages  ago,  the  prophet  David  had  foretold  that  kmgs 
and  nations  sliould  con^ire  against  the  Lord  and  against  his 
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Christ,  and  cast  away  his  yoke  from  them.  Wlien  be  considered 
this,  it  was,  he  maintained^  rather  a  matter  of  wonder  that  any 
prince  should  favour  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel. 

The  effect  of  this  letter  was  altogether  diiFerent  from  what  its 
author  had  expected.  The  king  returned  a  sharp  and  poignant 
reply ;  from  which  he  seems  to  have  been  especially  indignant  at 
the  imputation  cast  upon  him  by  his  antagonist,  that  he  had  per- 
mitted his  name  to  be  affixed  to  a  work  of  which  he  was  not  the 
author.  He  declared  that  it  was  his  own  composition,  and 
rejoiced  that  it  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  many  religious  and 
learned  men.  With  regard,  he  said,  to  that  reverend  father  the 
cardinal,  his  slander  and  animosity  against  him  was  not  more 
than  could  be  expected  in  one  from  whose  impiety  neith^er  God 
nor  man  was  exempted.  He  observed,  that  both  himself  and  hia 
whole  realm  had  found  the  profitable  effects  of  Wolsey's  wise 
counsels  and  faithful  endeavours ;  and  his  minister,  he  declared, 
should  at  least  reap  thb  fruit  of  Luther's  railing,  that  whereas  he 
loved  him  very  weU  before,  he  would  now  favour  him  more  than 
ever;  nor  would  he  ever  cease  to  reckon  it  amongst  one  of  his 
good  deeds,  that  none  who  were  infected  with  the  German 
leprosy,  contagion,  and  heresies,  should  cleave  to  his  kingdom^ 
of  England,  or  take  root  therein.  Henry  concluded  his  letter 
by  upbraiding  his  correspondent  with  his  incestuous  conduct  iii 
marrying  a  nun.  It  was  a  crime,  he  affirmed,  which  must  have  been 
committed  under  the  direa  instigation  of  the  father  of  all  evil, — 
a  heinous  and  most  sacrilegious  union,  for  which,  had  he  lived 
under  the  ancient  Roman  government,  the  vestal  whom  he  had 
married  mast  have  been  buried  alive,  and  he  himself  cut  to  pieces 
with  stripes.  The  king  caused  this  answer  to  be  printed ;  and 
Luther,  who  had  been  induced  to  believe  tliat  the  effects  of  his 
apology  upon  the  mind  of  his  regal  adversary  would  be  highly 
beneficial,  and  that  there  was  even  some  hope  of  gaining  him  to 
the  cause  of  reformed  truth,  was  deeply  disappointed  at  tlie 
result,  and  blamed  his  friends  who  had  advised  his  concessions. 
He  had  shewn  himself  a  fool,  he  said,  in  hoping  to  find  pity  and 
zeal  in  the  courts  of  princes, — in  seeking  Christ  in  the  kingdom 
of  Satan, — ^in  looking  for  John  the  Baptist  amongst  those  clothed 
in  purple.     Henceforth,  he  concluded,  let  his  enemies  tremble ; 
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to  allure  them  with  mildness  was  a  vain  attempt;  the  lash  must 
be  laid  upon  their  backs. 

The  king  was  now  in  his  thirty-sixth  year.  He  had  contimied 
in  wedlock  since  1509,  and  had  been  deeply  disappointed,  that 
of  the  children  which  his  queen  had  brought  him,  none  survived 
but  a  single  daughter.  Naturally  inclined  to  pleasure,  and  a 
devoted  admirer  of  female  beauty,  Henry  made  little  efibrt  to 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  Gatharine,  now  past  forty,  had 
entirely  lost  her  personal  attractions ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  monarch  who  was  the  slave  of  passion,  and  whose 
religion  was  a  matter  of  the  head,  not  of  the  heart,  should 
maintain  a  rigid  observance  of  his  marriage-vows.  In  1527, 
Mistress  Anne  Boleyn,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn, 
returned  from  France,  where  she  had  be^i  educated  under  cir- 
cumstances which  were  favourable,  not  only  ta  the  acquisition  of 
all  elegant  accomplishments,  but  to  the  strengthening  of  her 
understanding  and  the  improvement  of  her  mind. 

When  she  first  appeared  at  court  she  was  a  lovely  young 
woman  in  her  twentieth  year.  She  is  described  as  possessing  a 
rare  and  admirable  beauty,  clear  and  fresh,  with  a  noble  presence 
and  most  perfect  shape.  Her  personal  graces  were  enhanced 
by  a  cheerfulness  and  sweetness  of  temper  viduch  never  forsook 
her,  and  her  education  had  secured  to  her  all  those  feminine 
accomplishments  which  were  fitted  to  dazzle  and  delight  a  court. 
She  danced  with  uncommon  grace,  sung  sweetly,  and,  by  the 
remarkable  vivacity  and  wit  of  her  conversation,  retained  the 
admiration  of  those  who  had  at  first  been  only  attracted  by  her 
beauty. 

Henry,  having  determined  to  get  rid  of  his  good  queen 
Catharine,  and  gratify  his  passion  by  substituting  Anne  Bolqrn 
as  his  spouse,  the  project  of  a  divorce  became  at  once  the 
earnest  object  of  his  contemplation.  His  scruples  regarding  the 
l^itimacy  of  his  union  with  Catharine,  which  had  lain  dormant 
four-and-twenty  years,  suddenly  assumed  in  his  mind  an  im- 
portance and  a  magnitude  which  it  is  probable  they  never  would 
have  attained,  unless  seen  throu^  the  deceitful  and  distorting 
medium  of  his  lust;  but  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
accomplishing  his  object.     The  pope  must  grant  the  dispensing 
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power ;  and  besides  this,  there  were  parties  at  home  to  be  pro- 
pitiated.   The  two  Universities,  Oacford  and  Cambridge,  raised  a 
formidable  opposition.     Wolsey,  ever  obsequious  to  his  master's 
will,  enoooraged  the  king's  feeling,  bat  it  was  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  lead  to  a  divorce,  and  enable  hira  to  bring  about  a  matri* 
monial  union  between  Henry  and  the  sister  <^  Francis,  the  king 
of  France ;  for  he  appears  for  a  time  to  have  been  kept  ignorant 
of  the  object  of  his  sovereign's  predilection.    In  this  posture  of 
afiairs,  Wolsey  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  France,  and  during 
his  absence  the  monarch  had  consulted  the  opinions  of  some 
learned  scholars  and  canonists,  and  being  himself  no  mean  adept 
in  scholastic  theology,  had  returned  to  the  study  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  his  favourite  author,  collecting  notes  as  he  proceeded 
in  his  studies,  and  throwing  them  into  the  form  of  a  separate 
treatise.     Vanity  had  at  first  made  him  an  author,  and  a  corres- 
pondence in  letters,  which  during  a  continuance  of  his  work  he 
carried  on  with  Anne  Boleyn,  clearly  proves  that  he  resumed  his 
pen  under  the  influence  of  lower  and  more  selfish  motives. 

On  Wblsey's  return  to  England  from  his  French  embassy, 
Henry  communicated  to  hira  his  grand  secret  respecting  a 
divorce  from  Catharine,  and  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn ;  but 
when  the  cardinal  was  made  acquainted  with  his  sovereign's 
intentbn  to  marry  a  subject,-— 4i  woman  so  fiir  beneath  his  royal 
rank,  recommended  solely  by  her  beauty  and  accomplishments — 
it  came  with  stunning  and  appalling  suddenness  upon  the  minister. 
He  fell  upon  his  knees  before  his  sovereign,  and  anxiously  laboured 
to  dissuade  him  firom  a  resolutbn  which  he  foresaw  would  be 
attended  with  calamitous  consequences.  Henry,  however,  was 
iaexoraUe;  and  from  this  moment  began  the  downfal  of  Wolsey. 
An  envoy  was  despatched  to  Rome,  to  open  the  matter  of  divorce 
to  his  holiness,  who  was  earnestly  dearous  to  oblige  Henry,  he 
having  hitherto  comported  himself  as  a  dutiful  son  of  the  church ; 
but  he  hesitated  when  he  considered  the  almost  invincible  dis- 
pleasure his  compliance  must  occaskin  to  others.  Overcoming  his 
scruples,  however,  he  at  last  ocmsented,  and  agned  the  papers 
required.  But  no  sooner  was  this  done,  than  a  further  request 
was  made,  that  a  l^ate  from  Rome  should  be  sent  from  England, 
wd  joined  in  the  commission  with  Wolsey.   Accordingly,  cardinal 
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Campegio  was  appointed  to  proceed  to  England,  for  the  deter* 
mination  of  the  great  question.  His  holiness  at  the  same  time 
granted  a  decretal  bull,  which  prevented  any  appeal  to  Rome 
from  the  decision  of  his  two  representatives,  and  rendered  final 
whatever  decision  they  should  pronounce.* 

Although  Campegio  had  been  appointed  in  March,  he  did  not 
arrive  till  October,  a  delay  which  exceedingly  irritated  the  king, 
and  led  him  to  suspect  that  Wolsey  had  not  employed  sufficient 
diligence  in  expediting  the  divorce.     It  was  now  necessary  to 
adopt  some  decided  measures  regarding  the  divorce;  and  a  cir> 
cumstance  which  occurred  about  this  time  gave  a  new  and  unex- 
pected turn  to  the  proceedings.     When  the  king  was  on  his 
progress  into  Northamptonshire,  he  was  attended  by  Gardiner, 
then  secretary,  and  Dr.  Fox;  and  these  two  finding  it  impossible 
to  have  a  lodging  in  the  court  with  the  rest  of  die  royal  suite, 
took  up  their  abode  at  the  house  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman 
named  Cressy.     At  supper,  the  question  of  the  royal  marriage, 
then  talked  of  at  every  table,  became  the  subject  of  conversation, 
and  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  the  cause  to  Rome 
was  strongly  insisted  on.     A  person  of  grave  and  pleasing  man- 
ners, who  was  tutor  in  the  family,  expressed  surprise  that  there 
should  be  so  much  hesitation  as  to  the  best  mode  of  deciding  it. 
On  being  pressed  to  explain  himself,  be  said  the  proper  plan 
would  be,  to  have  the  matter  discussed  and  determined  by  divines 
upon  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God.     "  There  is  but  one 
truth  in  it,"  said  he,  <<  which  the  scripture  will  soon  declare, 
being  searched  into  by  learned  and  holy  doctors ;  and  without 
waiting  fit>m  year  to  year  for  the  judgment  of  the  pope,  this 
might  be  done  immediately  by  consulting  the  Universities  in 
England,  as  well  as  those  of  other  countries.     The  truth  of  scrip- 
ture being  once  ascertained  by  the  judgment  of  the  most  learned 
and  holy  divines,  it  would  then  be  open  to  the  king  to  proceed 
upon  that  sentence,  as  the  foundation  of  a  process  of  divorce, 
without  any  reference  to  the  decision  of  the  pope,  he  being  the 
supreme  head  of  the  church  in  his  own  dominions,  and  the  canse 
being  cognizable  in  his  own  ecclesiastical  courts.'*  The  ideaof  con- 

*  Carte,  vol.  iit.  p.  90. 
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suiting  foreign   Universities  had  already  been  acted  upon    by 
Wolsey;   but  it  had  never  before  been  seriously  proposed  to 
Henry,  first  to  fix  the  truth  by  scripture,  and  then,  by  dispensing 
with  the  pope  altogether,  to  proceed  upon  his  own  authority. 
On  the  conversation  being  reported  to  him,  he  caught  eagerly  at 
the  idea,  exclaiming,  ^  that  the  man  who  spoke  thus  had  the 
right  sow  by  the  ear,"  and  he  sent  for  him  immediately.     The 
person  who  suggested  this  new  solution,  was  Thomas  Cranmer ; 
and  on  being  introduced  into  the  presence  of  his  sovereign,  he 
would  have  excused  himself  from  embarking  any  fiirther  in  so 
delicate  a  matter,  but  it  was  the  nature  of  the  king^s  mind  to 
take  no  denial.    ''  I  perceive  well,"  said  he,  **  that  you  have  the 
right  scope  of  this  matter ;  and,  therefore,  master  doctor,  I  pray 
you, — and,  because  you  are  a  subject,  I  charge  and  command 
you,  all  other  business  and  afiairs  set  apart,  to  take  some  pains  to 
see  this  my  cause  furthered,  according  to  your  device." .  The 
doctor  now  explained  his  views  upon  the  point,  and  Henry  de- 
clared himself  so  much  pleased  with  the  advice,  that  he  com- 
manded him  to  follow  the  court,  and  to  draw  up  his  opinion  at 
greater  length  in  writing.    Cranmer,  who  now  set  himself  to  obey 
the  royal  injunction,  had  already  reached  the  middle  pei'iod  of 
life;  and  although  litde  known  to  the  world,  enjoyed  amongst 
divines  the  reputation  of  a  profound  theologian.     He  was  sprung 
firom  an  ancient  family  in  Nottinghamshire,  and,  till  he  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  had  been  neglected  in  his  education,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  related  to  useful  learning;  his  master  being  an 
ignorant  and  severe  priest,  who  taught  him  nothing  but  to  suffer 
punishment  with  patience ;  and  his  father,  an  honest  English  gen- 
tleman of  the  old  times,  entirely  devoted  to  martial  exercises  and 
country  sports.     This  mode  of  nurture,  however,  had  its  advan- 
tages,— it  gave  him  a  strong  robust  constitution,  and  a  spirit  of 
early  endurance.  He  could  ride,  hunt,  hawk,  handle  his  weapons, 
and  draw  the  long  bow  with  a  skill  and  dexterity  which  he  never 
forgot,  and  not  unfrequently  exercised  after  he  had  become  a 
grave  prelate;  and  when  he  b^an  his  studies  in  earnest,  the 
strengdi  of  his  body  did  not  sink,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  under 
the  intense  application  of  his  mind.     The  works  of  Luther  had 
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already  made  their  way  into  England,  and  were  known  at  Cam- 
bridge; and  Cranmer,  becoming  deeply  interested  in  the  ocmtro* 
versies  of  religion,   devoted  himself  for  three  years,   uninter- 
ruptedly, to  the  study  of  the  scriptures  and  the  perusal  of  the 
ancient  fathers,  and  the  examination  of  the  treatises  and  doctrines 
of  the  great  reformer.     This  was  followed,  as  might  hare  been 
anticipated,   by  a   deep  conviction  of  the  corruptions  of  the 
Romish  hierarchy,  and  of  the  departure  of  the  mother-churdi 
from  the  pure  doctrines  <if  scripture,  and  the  practice  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  primitive  ages  of  the  faith ;  but  he  who  entertained 
these  opinions  was  a  man  whose  quiet  and  unobtrusiTe  hal»ts 
avoided  display,  and  who  loved  truth  for  its  own  sake ;  so  that, 
being  little  known  beyond  his  own  collie,  he  was  permitted  to 
continue  his  researdies  undisturbed.     In  1523)  he  took  the  rank 
of  doctor  in  divini^.     Soon  after,  he  read  the  divinity-lecture^ 
and  in  consequence  of  the  reputation  be  had  acquired,  was  ap» 
pointed  one  of  the  examiners  for  conferring  theological  degrees. 
In  this  situation  he  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  friars  for  the 
strictness  with  which  he  questicxied  them  out  of  the  scriptures, 
frequently  sending  them  back  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and 
refMrimanding  them  for  the  shameful  ignorance  which  they  exhi- 
bited.    When  engaged  in  this  manner,  the  plague  broke  out  at 
Cambridge ;  and  Cranmer,  with  his  pupils,  had  retired  to  Mr. 
Cressy's  house,  at  Wattham,  in  Essex,  where  he  met  Fox  and 
Gardiner,  a]:qparently  by  accident.    The  interview,  however,  was 
one  of  those  secret  springs  set  in  motion  by  the  hand  which  is 
ever  working  for  good,  though  ever  invisiUe.     It  brought  this 
eminent  man  out  of  the  depth  of  his  studious  retirement  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  king,  and  thus  raised  him  up  as  the 
principal  instrument  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  reformatioa. 
Soon  afler,  Henry  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and  requested  the 
earl  of  Wiltshire,  father  of  Anne  Boleyn,  to  receive  him  into  his 
family,  and  furnish  him  with  books  and  conveniences  for  study, 
when  composing  his  work  on  divorce.     The  earl  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  accomplished  noblemen  in  England,  the  friend 
of  Erasmus,  and  a  general  patron  of  scholars.  Nothing,  therefore, 
could  be  niore  agreeable  to  Cranmer  than  this  retreat;  and  such 
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was  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  and  his  una£Fected  simplicity  c^ 
life,  that  before  much  time  elapsed,  he  succeeded  in  endearing 
himself  to  the  whole  fiunily. 

He  soon  completed  his  treatise,  in  which  he  proved,  by  the 
united  testimony  of  scripture,  of  general  councils,  and  of  the  most 
ancient  of  the  &thers  of  the  church,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  had 
no  authority  to  grant  a  dispensation  for  a  marriage  which  was 
condemned  in  scripture — Henry's  marriage  with  his  brother's 
widow  being  incestuous. 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  uncertainty,  when  dismay  was  seen  in 
the  countenances  of  the  powerful  ministerial  &ction,  who  derived 
their  chief  strength  from  the  prospect  of  a  divorce,  that  the 
advice  of  an  extraordinary  man  gave  a  new  turn  to  events,  and 
led  the  way  to  the  entire  separation  of  England  from  its  de- 
pendence upon  the  Roman  see.  This  person  was  Thomas  Crom- 
wdl,  a  servant  of  the  fallen  Wolsey,  and  his  chief  assistant  in  the 
dissolution  of  the  smaller  monasteries.  Cromwell's  early  pursuits 
had  been  calculated  to  improve  his  talents  more  than  to  settle  his 
principles, — ^to  give  him  accurate  habits  of  business,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  deep  insight  into  the  lower  and 
more  selfish  parts  of  human  nature.  He  began  life  as  a  clerk  in 
the  English  factory  at  Antwerp ;  he  afterwards  became  a  military 
adventurer,  served  in  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  was 
present  at  the  sack  at  Rome.  He  next  acted  as  a  commercial 
agent  to  a  Venetian  merchant ;  and,  after  this  anomalous  career 
in  Italy,  returned  home  to  study  law.  When  thus  engaged,  he 
became  known  to  Wolsey,  who  appreciated  his  talents,  took  him 
into  his  service,  and  employed  him,  after  his  own  disgrace,  in  his 
most  delicate  and  confidential  afiairs.  The  household  of  a  fellen 
minister,  however,  was  no  sphere  for  so  ambitious  and  restless  a 
disposition,  and  under  a  veil  of  what,  without  any  breach  of  cha- 
ri^,  we  may  pronounce  religious  hypocrisy,  he  appears  to  have 
concealed  a  determined  purpose  to  retrieve  his  fortunes,  and  esta- 
blish himself  in  fisivour  with  the  king.  It  is  at  this  moment  that 
Cavendish,  the  affectionate  biographer  of  the  great  cardinal, 
gives  us  this  graphic  picture  of  the  aspiring  adventurer.  <<  It 
chanced  me,  upon  Alhallon-day,  to  come  there  into  the  great 
chamber  at  Asher  in  the  morning  to  give  mine  attendance. 
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where  I  found  Master  Cromwell  leaning  in  the  great  window, 
with  a  primer  in  his  hand,  say  our  lady  matins,  which  since  had 
been  a  strange  sight  He  prayed  not  more  earnestly  than  the 
tears  distilled  from  his  eyes.  Whom  I  bade  good  morrow ;  and 
with  that  I  perceived  the  tears  upon  his  cheeks.  To  whom  I 
saidy  <  Why,  Master  Cromwell,  what  ilfeaneth  all  this  your 
sorrow?  Is  my  lord  in  any  danger,  for  whom  ye  lament  thus; 
or  is  it  for  any  loss  ye  have  sustained  by  any  misadventure?' — 
<  Nay^  nay,'  quoth  he, '  it  is  my  unhappy  adventure,  which  am 
like  to  lose  all  that  I  have  travailed  for  all  the  days  ct  my  life,  for 
doing  my  master  true  and  diligent  service.'  *  Why^  sir,'  quoth  I, 
^  I  trust  ye  be  too  wise  to  commit  anjrthing  by  my  lord's  com- 
mandment, otherwise  than  ye  might  do  of  right,  whereof  ye  have 
any  cause  to  doubt  of  loss  of  your  goods.'  <  Well,  well,'  quoth 
he,  <  I  cannot  tell ;  but  all  things  I  see  before  mine  eyes  is  as  it 
is  taken ;  and  this  I  understand  right  well,  that  I  am  in  disdain 
with  most  m^i  for  my  master's  sake,  and  surely  without  just 
cause.  Howbeit,  an  ill  name^  once  gotten,  will  not  lightly  be 
put  away.  I  never  had  any  promotion  by  my  lord  to  the  increase 
of  my  living;  and  thus  much  will  I  say  to  you,  that  I  intend, 
God  willing,  this  afternoon,  when  my  lord  hath  dined,  to  ride  to 
London,  and  so  to  the  court,  where  I  vdll  either  make  or  mar 
ere  I  come  back  again.' " 

Cromwell  obeyed  this  ambitious  impulse,  and  posted  to  court, 
where  he  sought  and  obtained  an  interview  ¥dth  the  monarch. 
The  state  of  the  royal  mind,  wavering  I)etween  its  wishes  and  its 
fears,  was  not  unknown  to  him  ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  this  able  and  artful  man,  when  he  declared  to  Cavendish  his 
resolution  to  advance  or  to  hazard  his  fortunes  upon  a  cast,  hod 
the  project  in  his  head,  which  at  once  brought  him  into  notice. 
<<  He  felt,"  he  said,  when  introduced  to  the  king,  "  his  boldness 
in  presuming  to  advise,  and  his  inability  to  become  a  counsellor ; 
but  the  sight  of  his  sovereign's  anxiety^  and  his  affection  as  well 
as  duty,  compelled  him  to  address  him.  He  acknowledged  that 
the  question  regarding  the  divorce  was  not  without  difficulties ; 
but,  in  his  opinion,  the  embarrassment  arose  principally  out  of  the 
timidity  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  who  were  deceived  by  appear- 
ances, and  misled  by  vulgar  opinion.     Already  the  Universities 
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and  the  most  learned  divines  had  given  an  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  divorce ;  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  confirmation  of  the 
pope.  And  with  what  object  was  the  papal  approbation  so 
anxiously  desired  ?  It  might  indeed  have  some  beneficial  effects  in 
moderating  the  indignation  of  the  emperor ;  but  was  it  so  impe-* 
ratively  necessary  tha^,  if  refused,  Henry  ought  silently  to  submit 
and  surrender  his  right  ?  Had  other  princes  done  so  ?  Did  not 
bis  majes^  live  in  the  same  age  with  the  princes  of  Germany — 
and  what  had  they  done  ?  They  had  thrown  ofi*  the  yoke  of 
Rome,  and  had  proclaimed  their  independence  of  the  popedom. 
Why,  then,  might  not  the  king  of  England,  strengthened  by  the 
aothori^  of  his  parliament,  declare  himself  the  head  of  the  church 
within  his  own  realm  ?  At  this  moment,  England  was  little  else 
than  a  monster  with  two  heads.  But,"  said  he,  <<  every  contra* 
diction,  every  difficulty,  would  disappear,  if  your  majesty  would 
take  into  your  own  hands  the  authority  now  usurped  by  the 
pontiff.  The  clergy  would  then  become  obsequious  to  your  will, 
when  they  were  placed  on  an  exact  level  with  your  other  subjects. 
At  present  they  consider  themselves  not  so  much  the  king's  as  the 
pope's  subjects.  They  took,  indeed,  the  oath  of  alliance,  but  they 
were  afterwards  released  from  this  obligation,  and  sworn  anew  to 
the  pope ;  so  that  your  majesty,"  said  he,  "  is  but  half  jei  king/ and 
they  but  half  your  subjects."  In  this  bold  address  it  will  be  seen 
that  Cromwell  brought  before  the  king  two  ideas,  which  were 
entirely  new  to  him ;  the  first,  a  project  for  claiming  the  supre- 
macy ;  the  second,  a  design  for  placing  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy  within  his  power.  When  he  had  done,  the  monarch  pon- 
dered for  a  few  moments,  and  regarding  the  speaker  with  a 
piercing  look,  demanded  if  he  could  prove  what  he  had  last  said. 
Cromwell  drew  from  his  pocket  a  copy  of  the  oath  administered 
to  the  bishops  at  their  consecration,  read  it  over,  explained  the 
manner  in  which  the  clergy  had  brought  themselves  within  a 
charge  of  treason,  and  demonstrated  that  by  the  statutory  law, 
their  lives  and  possessions  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  king.  Henry 
was  convinced  and  delighted ;  his  mind  seized  on  the  new  ideas 
suggested  by  his  able  and  unscrupulous  adviser  with  its  charac- 
teristic impetuosity  and  vigour ;  he  warmly  thanked  Cromwell, 
took  him  into  his  service,  promoted  him  to  the  seat  of  a  privy 
counsellor,  and  determined  to  follow  out  his  suggestion. 
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Henry  bad  hitherto  lived  with  his  queen,  though  apart  from 
her  intimate  society.     But  his  mind,  irritated  by  oppositicMi,  and 
inflamed  by  the  violence  of  his  passions,  now  b^;an  to  assume  a 
darker  and  more  cruel  character.     And  this  was  soon  after  mani- 
fested by  the  execution  of  Thomas  Bilney,  a  learned  and  amiable 
divine,  who  was  burnt  at  Smithfield  for  heresy.     He  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  bishop  Latimer  ;  and  having  beoi  accused  of 
holding  sentiments  inimical  to  the  church  of  Rome,  1528,  had 
been  persuaded  by  the  affectionate  entreaties  of  Tonstal,  bishop 
of  Durham,  to  save  his  life,  by  a  recantation  of  his  opinions. 
From  that  moment,  however,  he  became  heart-broken  and  dis- 
consolate.    The  joy  of  his  relatives,  who  welcomed  him  back 
amongst  them,  seemed  to  distress  him  deeply ;  his  accustomed 
cheerfulness  entirely  forsook  him ;  he  shunned  all  company,  and 
would  sometimes  break  out  into  pathetic  and  passionate  com- 
plaints of  those  false  friends  by  whose  unreasonable  affection  be 
bad  suffered  himself  to  be  overcome.     During  this  time  he  read 
much,  and  having  buried  himself  for  nearly  three  years  in  a 
religious  seclusion,  he  began  to  throw  out  obscure  hints  of  some 
extraordinary  design.     He  would  say  that  he  was  now  almost 
prepared ;  that  he  would  shortly  go  up  to  Jenisalem ;  and  that 
God  must  be  glorified  in  him.     What  he  meant  was  not  at  first 
understood ;  at  length,  however,  he  plainly  told  them,  that  he 
had  long  determined  to  extirpate  his  former  abjuraUon  by  deadi, 
and  that  he  was  now  ready.     Nor  could  any  entreaties  move  him 
from  his  purpose.     Breaking  at  once  from  all  his  attachments  to 
Cambridge,  he  took  his  journey  into  Norfolk,  and  there,  in  the 
place  of  hjs  nativity,  began  publicly  to  expose  the  errors  of  popeiy, 
and  to  confess  his  guilt  in  abjuring  the  faith  which  he  was  now 
convinced  had  its  foundation  in  eternal  truth.     As  he  had  anti- 
cipated, he  was  immediately  apprehended  and  thrown  into  prison, 
where,  as  he  lay  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  writ  fiir  his  execution, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  serenity  and  joy  of  his  whole  demeanour. 
The  weight  which  had   oppressed  him,  and  rendered  life  an 
intolerable  burden,  seemed  now  completely  removed ;  and  on  die 
evening  before  he  suffered,  his  friends,  who  came  to  bid  him 
farewell,  found  him  at  supper,  in  the  most  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 
On  expressing  their  surprise,  he  told  them  he  was  only  keying 
the  ruinous  house  of  his  body  in  repair,  so  long  as  he  inhabited 
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it ;  and  on  the  succeeding  day,  he  welcomed  death  with  heavenly 
composure  and  courage,  repeating  Psalm  cxliii.,  and  dwelling 
with  deep  emphasis  on  these  words,  <'  Enter  not  into  judgment 
with  thy  servant,  O  Lord,  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be 
justified."*     But  to  return  to  Henry  VIII. 

The  history  of  this  monarch  is  perpetually  putting  us  in  mind 
of  the  remark  of  Lord  Herbert,  '<  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  his 
picture  well  who  hath  several  countenances."  On  the  death  of 
pope  Clement,  whom  he  regarded  with  a  rooted  enmity,  Henry 
appears  to  have  made  advances  to  his  successor,  Paul  III.,  em- 
powering Sir  Gregory  de  Cassalis  to  confer  with  the  new  pontiff 
on  the  cause  so  long  under  the  consideration  of  the  papal  see. 
The  application,  it  is  probable,  met  with  some  favour ;  but  when 
intelligence  arrived  in  Italy  of  the  extraordinary  severities  used  to 
those  who  denied  the  king's  supremacy,  of  the  execuUon  of  several 
monks  who  had  refused  the  oath,  and  above  all,  of  the  death  of 
bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  a  sudden  revolution  took 
place  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  By  a  bull, 
dated  August  30th,  Paul,  in  the  severest  language  which  could  be 
employed,  warned  the  king  to  repent  of  the  grievous  sins  which 
he  had  committed  in  the  divorce  of  queen  Catharine,  the  marriage 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  the  promulgation  of  the  laws  against  the 
papal  authority.  If  he  should  refuse  obedience,  he  cited  him  to 
appear  at  Rome  within  nine^  days,  and  give  his  answer ;  and  if 
he  neglected  this,  he,  by  the  same  bull,  declared  him  to  be  ex- 
communicated, pronounced  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict, 
declared  the  issue  of  Anne  illegitimate,  interdicted  his  subjects 
from  paying  him  allegiance,  forbade  other  states  from  engaging 
in  commerce  with  England,  set  free  all  foreign  princes  from  the 
leagues  which  bound  them  to  that  country,  commanded  the  clergy 
to  depart  forth  of  the  realm,  and  enjoined  the  nobility  to  take 
arms  against  their  sovereign.  Although  this  bull  was  not  instantly 
made  public,  the  monarch  against  whom  it  was  directed  was  soon 
informed  of  its  contents,  and  with  the  object  of  strengthening 
himself  against  the  popedom,  and  the  formidable  power  of  its  ally 


*  Foi*8  Martyrology,  vol.  ii.  p.  922;    British  Biography,  vol.  ii.  p.   155—7; 
Buniett^Hifltory  ofthe  Refomuaon,  vol.  i.  p.  164. 
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the  emperor,  he  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  protestant  princes 
of  Germany.  In  this  he  was  joined  by  Francis  I.,  who,  with  no 
very  serious  convictions  of  religion,  but  rather  un&er  the  influence 
of  political  ambition,  began  at  this  time  to  shew  some  favour  to 
the  opinions  of  the  i-eformers.  Henry  endeavoured  also,  about 
the  same  period,  to  engage  his  nephew,  James  V.  of  Scotknd,  in 
his  opposition  to  the  overgrown  p6wer  of  the  Romish  church,  bat 
with  little  success. 

Not  long  after  this,  another  important  abridgment  of  the 
powers  and  revenues  of  the  papal  see  took  place,  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries,  a  measure  chiefly  recommended  by 
Thomas  Cromwell.  The  great  abuses  which,  under  the  cloak  of 
devotion,  were  practised  in  the  religious  bouses  so  widely  scattered 
over  the  kingdom,  were  well  known  to  the  Romish  church,  and 
soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry,  had  excited  in  some  of  its  more 
conscientious  adherents  the  most  earnest  desire  for  reformation. 
No  serious  measures  for  effecting  this  purification,  however,  had 
been  taken ;  and  such  were  the  blindness,  the  obstinacy,  and  the 
jealousy  of  those  interested  in  the  continuance  of  the  evil,  that 
little  amelioration  was  to  be  expected.  But  when  the  king's 
supremacy  was  declared,  and  that  oath  by  which  it  was  ac- 
knowledged came  to  be  tendered  to  all  persons  throughout  the 
country,  it  met  with  a  determined  opposition  from  the  monastic 
orders,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  members  did  not  scruple  to 
seal  tiieir  refusal  with  their  blood.  About  this  same  time,  Henry 
had  appointed  Cromwell,  who  already  held  the  offices  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  chief  secretary,  his  royal  vioegereaty 
vicar-general,  and  principal  commissary.  In  this  new  dignity 
was  vested  the  spiritual  authority,  which  belonged  to  the  king  as 
head  of  the  church,  to  be  exercised  in  all  cases  which  regarded 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  or  the  reformation  of  errors  in  sacred 
matters.  The  refusal  of  the  monks  and  friars  to  acknowledge 
the  royal  supremacy  came  accordingly  under  the  direct  cognizance 
of  this  high  officer ;  and  his  attention  being  naturally  directed  to 
the  abuses  in  the  religious  houses,  he,  with  the  unscrupulous 
boldness  which  belonged  to  his  character,  proposed  a  general 
dissolution  of  them  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  assumption 
of  their  immense  revenues  by  the  crown.     The  vicar-general  was 
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too  crafty  not  to  be  aware  that  this  idea  would  be  eagerly  adopted 
by  his  master,  who  was  irritated  by  the  discourses  which  the 
monks  had  not  hesitated  to  deliver  against  him  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  not  indisposed  to  get  rid  of  his  opponents  by 
an  act  which,  at  the  same  time,  would  so  infinitely  benefit  his 
exchequer. 

The  monasteries  which,  even  in  their  institution,  were  not 
founded  upon  strictly  Christian  principles,  in  the  course  of  ages 
had  been  perverted  from  their  original  purposes,  and  in  many 
cases,  from  schools  of  holy  living  and  pious  seclusion,  had  grown 
into  seminaries  of  immorality  and  licentiousness.  Yet,  though 
in  some  instances  this  was  the  case,  it  was  not  so  in  all,  perhaps 
not  so  even  in  the  majority;  and  whilst  in  the  privy-council, 
where  the  matter  was  first  debated,  no  one  opposed  a  general 
reformation,  the  expediency  of  their  entire  destruction  came  to  be 
much  questioned.  It  was  argued  that,  admitting  their  excessive 
multiplication,  their  immense  wealth,  and  luxurious  idleness,  to 
be  an  evil,  it  sprung  out  of  the  perversion  of  an  otherwise  useful 
institutbn.  When  kept  within  due  bounds  as  to  numbers,  and 
compelled  to  follow  the  strictness  of  their  original  rules,  such 
establishments,  it  was  contended,  were  nurseries  of  devotion, 
retreats  for  learning  in  a  dark  and  barbarous  age,  and  hospitals 
for  the  sick  and  infirm,  where  the  universal  charity  and  practical 
benevolence  inculcated  by  the  Christian  &ith  might  be  found  in 
their  purest  exercise.  Nor  was  it  concealed  that  their  entire  sup* 
pression  would  be  a  great  wrong  committed  against  their  founders, 
who  had  as  much  right  to  give  their  lands  to  that  use  as  their 
heirs  have  to  enjoy  the  remainder.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
immense  revenues  of  the  clergy  were  pointed  out  as  a  great  and 
growing  evil.  The  state,  it  was  observed,  ought  to  be  a  ^m* 
metrical  body,  in  which  no  pait  should  exceed  its  just  proportion; 
and  yet,  when  the  tenth  paid  to  the  clergy  in  one  kind,  and  tlie 
lands  they  held  in  another,  were  taken  together,  it  would  be  found 
tliat  the  fourth  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom  was  en- 
grossed by  the  ministers  of  religion.  It  might  not  be  inex* 
pedient,  therefore,  to  follow  the  example  already  set  by  Wolsey, 
and  scfppress  some,  employing  the  money  for  the  more  urgent 
occasions  of  state,  and  keeping  the  rest,  like  public  jewels,  unprce- 
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fitable  indeed  at  the  moment,  bat  ready  to  be  oonveited  into  coin 
when  necessity  arrived.  In  the  meantime,  the  wisest  oonrse, 
prerioDs  to  any  more  decisive  measure,  i^peared  to  be  a  geoend 
visitation. 

Having  weighed  these  arguments,  Henry  adopted  the  last 
expedient;  and  Cromwell  being  appointed  to  superintend  tUs 
du^,  dispatched  his  emissaries,  Layton,  Lei^  and  Detre, 
doctors  of  law,  with  London,  dean  ot  Wallingford,  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  convents  at  large.  Th^  in- 
structions were  ample^  directing  diem  to  investigate,  in  the 
strictest  manner,  the  government,  education,  and  behaviour  of 
persons  of  both  sexes ;  to  find  out  all  their  offiences,  and,  with 
this  object,  to  encourage  them  in  accusing  both  their  governors 
and  each  other;  to  compel  them  to  exhibit  their  mortmains, 
evidences,  and  conveyances  of  land ;  to  discover  their  jewek  and 
relics ;  and  to  take  inventories  of  their  plate  and  money.  In 
addition  to  this,  injunctions  were  given  for  the  better  regulation 
and  government  of  those  houses,  and  for  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  king's  supremacy  by  every  religious  order  in  the  kingdom. 
The  result  of  this  investigation,  pursued  at  diflferent  times,  was 
the  disclosure  of  such  a  system  of  imposture,  and  the  detection  of 
no  many  immoralities  in  the  lives  of  the  pretended  devotees,  who 
had  been  long  secluded  from  observation,  that  nothing  short  of  a 
total  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  appeared  likely  to  remove  the 
evil.  The  machinery  of  the  pretended  miracles,  by  which  the 
poor  and  ignorant  people  were  abused,  was,  in  many  places,  laid 
open  in  a  striking  manner.  At  Bexley,  in  Kent,  for  example, 
there  was  found  a  crucifix,  which,  by  the  pulling  of  certun  wires, 
was  made  sometimes  to  move  its  head  and  eyes,  sometimes  to 
incline  its  body  as  if  in  the  act  of  receiving  prayers;  whilst,  by 
a  difierent  mechanism,  those  gestures  were  imitated  which  might 
be  interpreted  into  a  rejection  of  them.  Many  and  great  were 
the  offerings  which,  for  a  long  period,  the  ignorant  devotion  of 
pilgrims  had  presented  to  this  image;  but  the  impositicm  havmg 
been  detected,  and  the  internal  construction  exposed,  it  was  com- 
manded to  be  destroyed.  At  Hales,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
a  liquid,  which  the  priests  declared  to  be  the  blood  of  our  Saviour, 
was  shewn  in  a  phial  of  crystal,  which  the  people  sometimes 
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were  able  and  sometimes  unable  to  see.  On  investigatbn,  it 
was  found  out  they  were  made  to  believe  that  they  could  not  be 
blessed  with  a  sight  of  the  sacred  substance  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinued in  mortal  sin,  even  when  the  phial  was  placed  immediately 
before  their  eyes ;  and  they  continued,  therefore,  to  make  offerings, 
till  heaven  was  said  to  relent,  and  give  them  a  view  of  this  holy 
relic.  Upon  minute  escaraination,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
blood  inclosed  in  die  phial  was  nothing  more  than  that  of  a  duck, 
which  was  renewed  every  week ;  that  one  side  of  the  vessel  was 
thick  and  opaque,  and  the  other  side  thin  and  transparent ;  it 
was  placed  in  such  a  manner  upon  the  altar,  that  a  person  con- 
cealed behind  could  turn  either  the  one  side  or  the  odier  to  the 
spectators.  The  whole  was  an  impudent  contrivance  to  drain 
those  who  came  to  see  it  of  as  much  money  as  possible ;  after 
which  the  credulous  votaries  were  made  happy  by  having  the 
transparent  side  turned  towards  them.  Many  of  these  super- 
stitious images  were  publicly  exposed  and  afterwards  destroyed 
at  St  Paulas  cross;  whilst  a  great  number  of  pretended  relics 
were  discovered  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Of  the  monks  and  nuns,  the  fate  was  various,  according  to  their 
several  circumstances  and  condition  of  life.  Many  of  them 
alleged  that  they  were  weary  of  the  habit,  having  been  professed 
before  they  reached  the  years  of  discretion;  while  some  represented 
that  the  late  injunctions  were  too  strict  to  be  observed ;  upon 
which  his  majesty  seized  upon  and  dissolved  the  house.  All  who 
had  taken  the  vows  when  under  the  age  of  twen^-four  were  set 
at  liberty,  and  those  who  had  entered  the  monastery  after  that 
age  had  licence  to  depart  if  they  thought  proper.  To  some 
were  given  small  pensions  for  life,  on  condition  that  they  should 
surrender  their  establishments  to  the  king;  others  redeemed 
their  monasteries  from  immediate  destruction  by  the  payment  of 
great  sums  to  Cromwell,  and  the  sacrifice  of  money,  ornaments, 
and  jewels,  to  the  royal  exchequer.  These  rigorous  inquiries  into 
the  state  of  the  monasteries  took  place  on  two  different  occasions, 
in  1535  and  1537,  and  such  was  the  scandal  and  indignation 
occasioned  by  the  discoveries  of  the  feigned  miracles,  and  the 
licentious  lives  of  the  religious  orders,  that,  although  the  king 
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was  at  first  disposed  to  pause  as  to  their  entire  dissolution,  the 
parliament  judged  otherwise ;  and  by  an  act  passed  in  February, 
1536,  suppressed  three  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  lesser  monas- 
teries by  which  a  revenue  of  £32»000  a  year  accrued  to  the 
public  exchequer,  besides  £100,000  in  plate  and  precious  stones. 

Such,  however,  was  the  influence  of  the  monks  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  kingdom  that  the  measure  occasioned  much  dis- 
content, which  at  length  broke  out  into  open  rebellion  in 
Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire.  On  the  suppression  of  these  dis- 
turbances it  was  thought  proper,  by  two  successive  acts  of  the 
l^slature,  the  first  passed  in  the  year  1539,  and  the  last  in  1545, 
to  put  down  the  remaining  religious  houses,  and  to  vest  their 
ample  possessions  for  ever  in  the  crown.  The  monarch,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  however,  did  not  come  immediately  into  the 
possession  of  their  immense  revenues,  nor  is  it  to  be  imagined 
that  the  wealth  thus  appropriated  was  spent  exclusively  for  civil 
purposes.  Henry  created  six  new  bishoprics;  Westminster, 
afterwards  changed  into  a  deanery  by  Elizabeth,  Peterborough} 
Chester,  Gloucester,  Bristol,  and  Oxford.  In  eight  other  sees 
he  established  chapters,  by  converting  the  situations  held  by  the 
priors  and  monks  into  appointments  for  deans  and  prebendaries. 
He  also  conferred  an  endowment  on  the  college  of  Christ-church, 
in  Oxford  ;  laid  the  foundation  of  Trinity,  in  Cambridge ;  and 
finished  KingVoollege,  in  that  Univer»ty.  He  instituted  pro- 
fessorships of  divinity,  law,  and  physic,  as  well  as  of  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  languages ;  while,  for  charitable  purposes,  he  gave 
the  convent  of  Grey  Friars  and  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  to  the 
city  of  London.  In  concluding  this  account  of  the  suppression 
of  the  religious  houses,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  all  were  not 
found  alike  criminal  in  their  course  of  life.  **  Some  societies," 
says  lord  Herbert,  *'  behaved  themselves  so  well,  that  their  visitors 
became  intercessors  for  them ;  their  life  being  not  only  exempt 
from  notorious  faults,  but  their  leisure  time  bestowed  in  writing 
books,  painting,  carving,  engraving,  and  the  like  exercises.  But 
of  those,''  continues  the  author,  ''  I  find  not  many  mentioned ; 
and  even  they  were  involved  in  the  common  fate;  it  being 
thought    dangerous  to  use  distinction,  both  lest  the  faults  of 
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manners,  which  might  be  corrected,  shoald  be  taken  by  the 
people  as  the  sole  cause  of  their  dissolution,  and,  as  was  pretended, 
that  the  revenues  should  be  employed  to  some  better  uses."* 

The  difference  between  Henry  and  the  pope  at  this  period 
amounted  solely  to  the  rejection  of  the  papal  jurisdiction.  The 
kingr  was  a  schismatic,  indeed^  or  a  separatist,  because  he  had 
himself  assumed  the  title  and  authority  of  supreme  head  of  the 
church  of  England;  but,  as  he  still  adhered  to  die  doctrines 
of  the  Romish  church,  he  could  not  yet  be  called  a  heretic. 
Ha{^ily,  however,  for  the  truth,  the  death  of  the  queen,  which 
had  now  taken  place,  and  who  was  a  favourer  of  the  reformers, 
was  not  attended  by  any  evil  consequences  to  their  cause.  The 
influence  of  Cranmer,  and  of  Cromwell,  now  made  vicar-general 
over  the  whole  spiritual  estate,  continued  undiminished ;  and  in 
consequence  of  a  memorial,  drawn  up  by  the  lower  house  of 
convocation  against  certain  errors  formerly  held  by  the  Lollards, 
and  now  professed  by  the  Baptists,  the  latter  functionary  brought 
an  important  message  from  the  king.  It  commanded  thetn  to 
proceed  to  the  reformation  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
church  by  the  test  of  the  scriptures ;  and,  laying  aside  the  decrees 
of  popes  and  the  lessons  of  schoolmen,  to  muntain  nothing  but 
what  was  founded  on  divine  authority.  A  keen  debate  ensued, 
in  which  Cranmer  and  Fox  argued  strenuously  for  reform,  and 
Gardiner  and  Stokesly  as  strongly  against  it. 

At  last  a  middle  course  was  adopted,  and  some  articles  agreed 
on  relative  to  the  sacraments  and  manner  of  worship,  which  was 
revised  by  Henry  himself,  and  afterwards  published  under  his 
authority.  By  them  the  scriptures,  with  the  Apostolic,  Nicene, 
and  Athanasian  Creeds,  were  made  the  standards  of  faith,  and 
the  people  were  instructed  to  believe  what  was  contained  therein. 
The  epistles  and  gospek  were  ordered  to  be  read  in  English,  and 
it  was  commanded  diat  a  Bible,  in  the  same  tongue,  should  be 
kept  in  every  parish  church,  and  explained  to  the  congregation. 
Three  sacraments  only  were  admitted  as  instituted  by  our 
Saviour, — baptism,  the  Lord's  supper,  and  penance;  and  the 
direct  adoration  of  saints  and  images  was  forbidden;  although  it 


•  Britisb  Biography,  ▼ol.  ii.,  p.  115|  &c.;  Herbert,  p.  185—217. 
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was  added,  that  saints  might  be  honoured,  and  even  asked  to 
pray  for  us,  provided  we  do  not  expect  from  them  what  can  be 
obtained  only  from  God.  As  to  images,  they  were  to  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  churches  as  representatives  of  virtue,  yet 
people  were  to  be  dissuaded  from  the  genuflexions  and  supersti- 
tions formerly  practised  before  them.  Purgatory,  by  the  same 
articles,  was  declared  uncertain  upon  any  scriptural  grounds; 
but  its  abuses  being  abolished,  permission  was  still  given  to  pray 
for  departed  souls.  These  advances  towards  a  reformation  were 
gratifying  to  all  who  longed  to  see  the  church  established  on  the 
simple  and  solid  foundation  of  scripture ;  the  corporeal  presence 
in  the  eucharist,  and  the  necessity  of  auricular  confession,  were 
indeed  still  received  as  articles  of  faith ;  but  important  points  had 
been  gained,  and  the  rest  they  trusted  would  follow. 

The  abolition  of  the  papal  supremacy  was  probably,  to  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  England,  a  matter  of  satisfaction,  as  it 
relieved  them  from  the  burden  of  many  exactions  by  which  they 
had  been  so  long  oppressed;  but  that  universal  suppression  of 
the  monasteries,  which  was  carried  through  by  Cromwell  with 
considerable  rigour  and  occasional  injustice,  proved  by  no  means 
so  popular  a  measure.  Men  were  attached  to  these  ancient 
institutions  by  long  habit;  their  splendid  edifices,  their  liberal, 
though  often  misdirected  alms,  their  pcnnpous  processions,  their 
sacred  relics,  the  concourse  of  rich  pilgrims  which  they  occasioned, 
their  frequent  holidays  and  religious  fdtes,  were  all  calculated  to 
make  an  impression  upon  the  imagination ;  and  although  no  one, 
rightly  informed  upon  the  subject,  will  be  disposed  to  deny  the 
evils  which  they  occasioned,  or  to  question  diat  their  abolition 
was  attended  with  the  best  effects  to  the  cause  of  truth,  still  some 
minor  advantages  were  sacrificed  in  their  removal.  The  poor 
regretted  that  they  no  longer  experienced  the  liberal  charity  of 
the  religious  houses ;  the  gentry  who  used  to  provide  for  their 
younger  children  and  decayed  friends  in  these  insdtntions,  and 
to  be  themselves  sumptuously  entertained  at  the  abbot's  tables ; 
the  substantial  yeomen,  or  the  mercantile  travellers,  who  were 
there  comfortably  lodged  upon  their  journeys ;  all  for  the  moment 
regretted  and  were  disposed  to  be  unreasonably  discontented 
with  the  change.     The  legislative  act,  indeed,  by  which  they  had 
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been  suppressed,  obliged  the  iarmers,  to  whom  the  sites  of 
convents  were  leased  by  the  crown,  to  maintain  the  accustomed 
hospitality,  and  the  lands  and  religious  houses  were  sold  at  easier 
rates  to  enable  the  purchasers  to  obey  this  injunction ;  but  such 
munificence  was  at  first  imperfectly  exercised,  and  soon  totally 
discontinued.  Treatises  had  been  published,  which  in  strong 
colours  exposed  the  vices,  indolence,  and  impostures  of  the 
religious  orders ;  but  these  the  great  body  of  the  rural  inhabitants 
could  not  read,  and  their  pity  was  awakened  when  innumerable 
bands  of  monks  were  seen  wandering  from  place  to  place  soliciting 
the  charity  which  they  had  formerly  bestowed.  Nor  was  this  all. 
To  prevent  the  monasteries  from  being  ever  re-established,  and, 
perhaps,  to  counteract  that  affection  in  the  people  which  still 
clung  to  the  beautiful  and  gorgeous  edifices  which  they  had  so 
long  venerated,  it  was  thought  proper  in  some  places,  not  only 
to  chase  away  the  birds,  but  to  destroy  the  nests.  Churches  and 
cloisters  were  thus  demolished ;  bells,  shrines,  images,  and  even 
the  monuments  of  the  dead,  were  pulled  down,  and  their  materials 
sold ;  a  havoc  which  not  only  roused  the  indignation  of  the  simple 
and  devout  followers  of  the  ancient  catholic  &ith,  but,  as  it 
appeared  wanton  and  unnecessary,  was  viewed  with  displeasure 
by  the  whole  community. 

These  causes  of  discontent,  it  may  be  easily  imagined,  were 
exaggerated  and  inflamed  by  the  representations  of  the  sufferers ; 
and  the  evil  at  last  getting  ahead,  broke  out  into  a  popular  insur- 
rection nearly  about  the  same  time  in  Lincolnshire  and  York* 
shire.  To  the  petition  of  the  insurgents  in  the  former  county, 
Henry  immediately  directed  an  answer,  which  bears  indisputable 
marks  of  being  composed  by  himself.  The  rebels  had  objected 
to  his  choice  of  counsellors,  and  the  king  thus  reproaches  them : 
<<  How  presumptuous  are  ye,  the  rude  commons  of  our  shire,  and 
that  one  of  the  most  brute  and  beastly  of  the  whole  realm,  and  of 
least  experience,  to  find  fault  with  your  prince  for  the  electing  of 
his  counsellors  and  prelates,  and  to  take  upon  you,  contrary  to 
God's  law  and  man's  law,  to  rule  your  prince,  whom  ye  are  bound 
by  all  laws  to  obey  and  serve,  with  both  your  lives,  lands,  and 
goods,  and  for  no  worldly  cause  to  withstand."  The  first  rising 
was,  however,  easily  suppressed ;  and  although  the  rebels  were 
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20,000  strong,  the  military  skill  and  prompt  severity  of  tlie  duke 
of  Suffolk,  who  was  sent  against  them,  speedily  induced  them  to 
disperse.  Their  leaders,  one  Mackrel,  a  prior,  and  a  person 
named  Melton,  who  took  the  name  of  captain  Cobler,  were  after- 
wards executed.*  ^ 

In  Yorkshire  the  rebellion  was  more  formidable;  its  friends 
were  encouraged  by  their  proximity  to  Scotland ;  and  under  the 
guidance  of  a  gentleman  of  some  talent  and  energy,  named  Aske, 
a  body  of  40,000  men  was  rapidly  assembled,  and  not  contemp- 
tibly organized.  From  its  religious  character,  it  bore  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  a  crusade.  They  styled  their  march  the  pilgrimage 
of  grace.  Priests  advanced  before  them  with  crosses  in  their 
hands,  a  crucifix  was  enwoven  on  their  banners,  and  every  soldier 
wore  embroidered  on  his  sleeve^  as  a  badge  of  the  party,  the  five 
wounds  of  Christ,  with  the  name  of  Jesus.  The  objects  for  which 
they  had  taken  up  arms  were  enumerated  in  their  oath.  Their 
single  aim,  they  declared,  was  the  defence  of  the  cross  and  faith 
of  Christ,  the  restitution  of  the  church,  and  the  suppression  of 
heresy.f 

Although  by  the  overruling  influence  of  Cromwell  and  his 
creatures  the  work  of  reform  was  left  in  an  imperfect  state,  there 
was  one  redeeming  measure,  which  probably  originated  with  this 
minister,  or,  at  least,  received  his  full  encouragement.  This  was 
the  resolution  to  communicate  the  scriptures  to  the  people ;  and 
the  subject  is  so  important  that  I  have  preferred  to  bring  it  under 
one  head,  rather  than  to  separate  it  into  details.  It  is  to  Wil- 
LiAM  TiNDAL  that  we  owe  the  first  translation  of  the  holy 
scriptures  which  appeared  after  the  days  of  WycliiFe,  although 
this  excellent  and  pious  labourer  was  not  suffered  to  live  to  com- 
plete his  task.  Educated  originally  at  Oxford,  and  distinguished 
early  by  his  classical  attainments,  Tindal  became  a  canon  of 
Wolsey's  newly-founded  college.  Having  imbibed  the  Lutheran 
opinions,  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  pursued  his  theo- 
logical studies;   and    coming  afterwards  to    London,  acquired 

*  State  Papers  by  GoTeroment,  toI.  L  p.  462—478;  Carte,  nA.  iii.  p.  140; 
Godwin,  p.  146,  147. 

t  See  Robert  Askc's  Address  in  the  State  Papers^  published  by  GoTcrDment, 
463--551 ,  inclusive. 
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reputation  both  as  a  preacher  and  a  scholar,  enjoying  the  patron- 
age of  Sir  Henry  Guilford,  master  of  the  horse  to  Henry  VI IL, 
and  the  friend  of  Erasmus.  About  this  time,  becoming  more 
awakened  to  the  error  of  the  Romish  church,  he  formed  his 
great  design  of  exhibiting  the  scriptures  in  his  native  idiom ;  and 
aware  that  his  own  countiy  was  not  then  the  most  favourable 
spot  to  prosecute  his  labours,  he  passed  over  into  Saxony,  visited 
Luther,  and,  after  some  interval,  settled  at  Antwerp,  where  the 
opinions  of  this  great  reformer  were  much  favoured  by  the  English 
merchants. 

In  that  city  he  commenced  his  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  was  published  in  1526;  and  fifteen  hundred  copies  being 
immediately  sent  home,  were  rapidly  circulated  throughout  the 
country.  It  was  received,  however,  with  great  indignation  by  the 
popish  party;  and  Tonstal,  bishop  of  Durham,  having  at  lib 
own  expense  bought  up  the  remainder  of  the  impressions,  pvblidy 
burnt  the  whok  in  London — ^a  proceeding  as  idle  as  it  was  bigoted ; 
for  it  only  led  to  a  new  and  more  accurate  edition,  which  came 
out  in  1527.  He  next  translated  the  five  books  of  Moses;  but 
when  proceeding  with  his  labours  in  giving  to  the  world  a  version 
of  the  remaining  parts'  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  was  seized  by 
the  catholics  in  the  Netherlands,  having  been  betrayed  into  their 
hands  by  a  villain,  named  Philips,  whom  they  employed  for  that 
purpose;  and  after  languishing  some  time  in  prison,  he  was 
brought  to  trial  as  a  heretic,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt.  This 
cruel  sentence  was  executed  in  the  year  1536,  at  the  castle  of 
Vilvorden, — ^the  last  words  of  the  martyr  being  a  prayer,  <'  that 
God  Would  open  the  eyes  of  the  king  of  England." 

Tindal  was  a  man  of  primitive  simplicity  of  manners  and 
sanctity  of  life,  and  his  prayer  was  heard ;  for  Henry,  who  in 
1531  had  most  strenuously  interdicted  the  reading  of  the  scrip- 
tures by  the  common  people  without  the  licence  of  their  supe- 
riors, at  length  was  induced  to  alter  his  opinion,  and  agree  to  the 
proposal  of  Cromwell  and  Cranmer,  that  tlie  Bible  should  be 
communicated  to  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  Under  the  patronage 
of  these  two  powerful  names,  Miles  Coverdale,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Exeter,  published  in  1535,  the  first  English  translation  of  the 
whole  Bible,  with  a  dedication  to  the  king,  in  which   Henry 
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is  compared  to  a  second  Josiah,  who  had  commanded  that  the 
Jaw  of  God,  hitherto  deprest  and  cast  aside,  should  be  read  and 
taught  to  all  men.*  Soon  afterwards,  CrcHUwell,  in  directing  his 
injunctions  to  the  clergy,  commanded  them  to  provide  a  copy  of 
the  whole  Bible,  both  in  Ekiglish  and  in  Latin,  which  was  to  be 
laid  in  the.  choir  for  the  study  and  spiritual  edification  of  every 
one  who  desired  to  read  the  word  of  God.f  So  deeply  intent  was 
Cranmer  on  this  great  subject, — so  solicitous  to  accomplish  a  per* 
feet  translation  of  the  scriptures,  that  not  long  after  this,  he 
divided  into  nine  parts  an  old  English  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  having  caused  these  parts  to  be  transcribed,  distributed 
them  among  the  most  learned  bishops  and  divines,  recjuiring  them 
to  correct  their  respective  portions  and  return  them  to  him.  On 
the  10th  of  June,  1585,  we  find  Gardiner  informing  the  vicar- 
general,  that  he  had  finished  the  revisal  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Jdm, 
upon  which  he  had  spent  great  labour.^  This  project,  however, 
appears  to  have  utterly  failed ;  and,  in  1537,  Cranmer  encou- 
raged Grafton  to  reprint  the  translation  made  by  Tindal  and 
Coverdale;  etnploying  John  Rogers,  a  learned  and  pious  acade- 
mician, who  afterwards  suffered  under  Mary,  to  superintend  and 
correct  it.  It  is  this  work  which  we  find  the  archbishop  re- 
commending to  Cromwell  in  warm  terms,  praying  him  to  exhibit 
it  to  the  king,  and  obtain  licence  that  it  may  be  sold  and  read  by 
all,  until  such  time  as  the  bishops  shall  set  forth  a  better  transla- 
tion, <^  which,  I  think,"  says  he,  **  will  not  be  till  a  day  after 
doomsday ."§  He  accordingly  obtained  his  majesty's  p^ mission ; 
and  it  was  this  joint  edition  which,  in  1537,  was  commanded  to  be 
kept  in  all  parish  churches. 

In  the  succeeding  year,  (1538,)  an  injunction  of  the  vicar- 
general  again  required  the  clergy  to  set  up  the  Bible  in  English, 
in  a  convenient  place  within  their  churches,  for  the  use  of  the 
parishioners;  and  this  order  was  followed  by  a  royal  declaration, 
which  informed  the  people  that  the  king  had  commanded  the 
scriptures,  in  their  mother  tongue,  to  be  openly  ^'  laid  forth*'  in 
every  parish  church,  for  their  perusal.    They  were  cautioned,  at 

*  Newoome's  Biblical  TransUtions,  p.  29.  f  Ibid,  p.  S3. 

X  State  Papers,  published  by  Government,  p.  430. 
§  State  Papers,  published  by  Government,  p.  561.     Cranmer  to  Cromwell. 
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the  same  time,  not  to  make  them  the  subject  of  contention  or  in* 
decent  disputation,  but  to  consult  them  with  reverence. 

Upon  this  occasion  the  curates,  most  of  whom  were  still  attached 
to  the  Roinish  ritual,  exhibited  a  coldness  and  indifference  which 
amounted  almost  to  opposition.  They  read  the  royal  warrant  so 
low  and  confusedly,  that  it  could  not  be  understood ;  and  some 
went  so  &r  as  to  exhort  their  parishioners  to  neglect  it,  bidding 
them  live  as  their  fathers  had  done  in  times  past,  '<  the  old  fashion 
being  the  best*"*  The  people,  however,  knew  and  appreciated 
the  value  of  the  boon  which  had  been  bestowed.  ^^  It  was  won- 
derful," says  Strype,  '*  to  see  with  what  joy  this  book  of  God  was 
received,  not  only  among  the  more  learned  and  those  who  were 
noted  lovers  of  the  reformation,  but  generally  all  over  England, 
among  all  the  common  people;  and  with  what  greediness  God's 
word  was  read,  and  what  resort  there  was  to  the  place  appointed 
for  reading  it.  Every  one  that  could,  bought  the  book,  and  busily 
read  it,  or  heard  it  read,  and  many  elderly  persons  learnt  to  read 
it  on  purpose."t 

In  this  year,  (1539,)  a  new  edition  of  the  holy  scriptures 
speared,  generally  known  as  Cranmer's  Bible  ;j:  and  the 
exertions  of  this  excellent  person  for  the  more  general  diffusion 
of  the  sacred  volume  were  eminently  successful.  A  copy  of  it  bad 
already  been  given  to  the  churches ;  it  was  now  to  be  more  espe- 
cially communicated  to  the  people  at  large.  In  a  letter  from 
Cromwell  to  the  prelates  and  x  clergy,  it  was  required  that  the 
curates  should  have  it  openly  laid  forth  in  their  own  houses,  so 
tliat  every  man,  having  free  access  to  it  by  reading  of  the  same, 
may  both  be  more  apt  to  understand  the  declaration  of  it  at  the 
preacher's  mouth,  and  also  the  more  able  to  teach  and  instruct 
his  wife,  family,  and  children,  at  home.  The  same  letter  enjoins 
the  preachers  and  curates  to  desire  their  flocks  to  read  the  Bible, 
according  to  the  tenour  of  an  instruction  which  is  sent  them;  and 

*  Newcome,  Bib.  Tr.  p.  3.  t  Ibid.  p.  89 ;  Life  of  Cranmer,  p.  69. 
I  See  8ome  letters  iUustrative  of  this  subject  in  Sute  Papers,  published  by  govern- 
ment, vol.  i.  p.  575;  Coverdale  and  Grafton  to  Cromwell,  Paris,  23rd  June,  1538, 
p.  578;  Coverdale  and  others  to  Cromwell,  9th  August,  1538,  p.  589  Cranmer  lo 
Cromwell,  14th  November,  1530,  P.  591;  Grafton  to  Cromwell,  Paris,  1st 
December,  1538. 
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turning  to  this  document,  we  find  it  breathing  a  purer  spirit  than 
might  have  been  expected  in  those  dark  times.  It  contains  a 
message  from  the  sovereign  to  his  good  subjects,  informing  them 
that  he  has  permitted  the  Bible  in  the  English  tongue  to  be  pub- 
lished,  that  by  the  reading  thereof,  accompanied  by  a  true  expla- 
nation of  the  fikith,  they  might  learn  their  duties  to  God,  to 
the  king,  and  to  each  other.  It  enjoins  them  tb  peruse  it  humbly 
and  reverently,  always  having  in  remembrance  that  all  contained 
in  that  book  is  the  undoubted  will,  law,  and  commandment  of 
Almighty  God,  tlie  only  means  to  know  h'ls  goodness,  our  duty, 
and  the  way  to  serve  him  according  to  his  will ;  and  it  observes 
that  if  at  any  time  doubts  should  arise  in  the  course  of  reading,  as 
to  the  meaning  of  any  part  of  scripture,  they  should  in  that  case 
have  recourse  to  such  learned  men  as  were  authorized  to  preach 
and  declare  the  scriptures,  and  should  beware  of  trusting  too 
much  to  their  own  minds,  fantasies  or  opinions.*  Although 
bearing  the  signature  of  Cromwell,  then  lord  privy  seal,  this 
letter  was,  in  all  probability,  the  work  of  Cranmer;  and  the 
interest  he  took  in  the  measure  is  proved  by  his  simple  and 
interesting  expressions  of  delight  when  it  was  carried  into  ^fect 
'<  It  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  to  me,"  says  he,  <<  greater  than  if  there 
had  been  given  me  a  thousand  pounds.*'  f  The  archbishop  had 
good  reason  to  be  happy ;  for  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation, 
although  gradually  progressive  at  this  time,  were  much  impeded 
by  the  success  and  subtlety  of  tlie  Romish  party;  and  the  articles 
devised  by  the  king,  and  published  in  1536,  for  the  establishment 
of  Christian  quietness  in  the  realm,  exhibited  a  singular  mixture 
of  popish  and  protestant  tenets.  Soon  after  these,  however, 
another  work  was  brought  out  under  public  authority,  which, 
tinctured  as  it  was  by  the  remains  of  error,  had  a  tendency  to 
promote  the  reformation.  It  was  entitled,  the  Institution  of  a 
Christian  Man,  and  having  been  drawn  up  in  1537  chiefly  by  the 
prelates,  in  consequence  of  a  commission  issued  by  the  king,  was 
familiarly  termed  the  Bishop's  Book.     At  this  time  the  Lutheran 

•  Strypc,  vol.  i.  pp.  474,  475. 

t  Strype*s  Memorials  of  Cranmer,  p.  58;    Blunt's  Sketch  of  the  RcformatUMi, 
p.  186. 
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envoysi  who  had  arrived  on  a  mission  from  the  protestant  princesr 
of  Germany,  with  the  idea  of  promoting  a  union  with  Henry, 
were  still  in  the  country ;  and  the  preponderance  of  the  old 
opinions  in  this  noted  performance,  convinced  them  of  ^  the  vanity 
of  such  expectations,  and  proved  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
party  now  led  by  Gardiner,  and  opposed  to  the  improvements  of 
Cranmer.  Yet,  even  in  this,  many  errors  were  attacked,  if  not 
exploded. 

I  shall  close  the  present  lecture  with  a  few  observations  on  the 
state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  as  they  stood  at  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VHL 

It  is  plain  tiiat  tbougii  Uie  work  of  reformation  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in 
Eogtand  under  his  reign,  yet  it  adfaneed  but  a  little  wmj,  the  king  himself  being  but 
half  a  papist.  The  reformation  was  then  put  in  embryo;  the  day  only  began  to 
dawn  ;  and  though  all  that  wished  well  to  the  work  rejoiced  when  they  saw  the  founda- 
tion laid,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  many  were  so  &r  from  being  satisfied  with  these 
imperfect  beginnings,  that  they  contended  even  unto  blood  against  what  was  required. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  public  prayers  of  the  church  were  generaUy  in  EngUsb. 
"  The  bishops.*'  says  Dr.  Burnet, "  that  were  appointed  to  examine  the  rites  andeere- 
monies  of  the  church,  made  such  inconsiderable  and  slight  alterations,  that  there  was 
no  need  of  reprinting  either  the  Missals,  BreriarieSj  or  other  offices;  for  a  few  rasures 
of  these  oollectst  in  which  the  pope  was  prayed  for,  of  Thomas  iBeoket's  office,  and 
the  offices  of  other  saints,  whose  days  were  by  the  king's  injunctions  no  longer  to  be 
oboenred,  with  some  other  delations  made,  that  the  old  book  did  still  senre.*'  In  foct, 
such  protestants  were  they  in  this  monarch's  reign,  that  the  Bible,  the  only  just 
standard  of  reformation,  could  with  difficulty  get  leave  to  shew  its  head.  And  as  to 
the  style  of  preaching,  the  same  prelate,  bishop  Burnet,  informs  us,  that  "  the  chief 
design  of  the  sermons  of  the  reformers  was  to  acquaint  the  people  with  the  way  of 
salTation  according  to  the  gospel,  in  which  there  were  at  that  time  two  dangerous  ex- 
tremes that  had  divided  the  world.  The  greatest  part  of  the  ignorant  seemed  to  con- 
sider the  priests  as  a  sort  of  people  who  had  such  a  secret  knack  in  the  saving  of  souls 
as  mountebanks  pretended  to  in  curing  diseases,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  leave  themselves  in  their  bands,  and  the  business  could  not  miscarry.  This 
was  the  chief  basis  and  support  of  all  that  superstition  that  was  so  prevalent  over  the 
nation.  The  other  extreme  was  that  of  certain  corrupt  professors  of  the  gospel,  who 
thought,  if  they  magnified  Christ  much,  and  depended  on  his  meriu  and  intereenion, 
they  could  not  perish,  whatever  lives  they  led.*** 

*  History  of  the  Reformation,  part  it.,  p.  27. 
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Progress  of  the  Rejbrfnation  in  England^  eontintied  during  the  reigns 
^Edward  VL  and  his  sister^  queen  Mary — Preliminary  remarks 
— Papal  encroachments — Supremacy  of  the  pope — Reasons  on 
which  it  was  generally  allowed — Opposed  to  primitive  sin^ieify 
— Wolsey  and  Banner — Retrospect  of  the  labours  of  Wydifft--- 
Progress  of  the  Reformation  in  England — Accession  of  Edward  VL 
— His  prepossessing  character — Articles  of  religion  and  Book  of 
Common  Prayer — Persecutions  which  disgraced  his  short  reign — 
Death  of  Edward  and  accession  of  queen  Mary — Animating 
prospect  of  her  reign  —  Succeeded  by  a  deadly  mildew  — The 
queen* s  duplicity — Alarms  her  subjects — Throws  herself  into  the 
arms  of  Rame-^Resolves  to  fbrce  Iter  subjects  to  return  to  the 
church  of  Rome — Lights  up  the  fires  of  SmithfieUr^Horribk 
burnings  which  ensue  —  Reflections — Deaths  of  Gardiner^ 
Pok^  and  Mary.    A.D.  1636—1558. 

As  the  sixteenth  century  revolved,  the  moral  censures  of  the  public 
judgment  became  more  animated  against  the  vices  and  abuses 
of  the  papal  court,  and  its  official  administration;  and  even  before 
Henry  VIII.  or  Luther  was  bom,  two  of  the  great  points  for 
which  the  latter  afterwards  contended  had  become  fixed  in  the 
wishes  of  mankind,  though  few  except  Wycliffe  stirred  to  cany 
them  into  effectual  execution.  These  were,  that  the  popedom 
and  the  catholic  hierarchy  were  in  a  corrupt  and  immoral  state; 
and  that,  for  the  sake  of  true  Christianity  and  of  the  public  wel- 
fare, a  general  reformation  ought  to  be  commanded  and  enforced. 
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But  Luther  no  more  originated  the  desire  of  the  amelioration, 
than  he  produced  the  degeneracy  which .  needed  the  correction. 
The  evil  had  been  so  striking  and  so  universal,  that  it  could 
not,  when  the  mind  was  enlarging  on  every  subject  of  human 
thought,  oontinue  to  exist  so  glaringly  and  so  offensively,  without 
exciting  some  sensitive  and  intrepid  spirit  to  be  an  active  public 
leader  in  obtaining  that  reformation  which  all  but  the  deteriorated 
and  the  interested  felt  to  be  indispensable. 

The  encroachments  of  power,  by  which  the  popes,  during  the 
middle  ages,  sought  to  convert  ^eir  ancient  authority  into  a 
paramount  and  universal  domination  injurious  to  good  govern- 
ment, and  corrupting  both  themselves  and  their  order,  are  stated 
and  acknowledged  by  the  intelligent  catholics.  Their  origin  was 
sufficiently  iniquitous,  for  it  was  based  upon  fraud  and  forgery. 
But  the  conscientious  clergy  being  ignorant  of  the  deception,  and 
the  interested  party  being  too  much  benefited  by  it  to  desire  its 
detection,  the  assumed  powers,  however  censured  or  dbliked, 
were  submitted  to,  although  their  burthensome  injustice  perpe^ 
tnated  the  opposing  criticism,  till  an  extensive  desire  was  created 
for  their  abolition, — a  desire  that  must  have  been  increased  by 
the  extravagant  demands  that  were  made  for  the  allowance  of  its 
unlimited  despotism** 

The  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  POPE  was  a  favourite  theory  of  many 
eminent  members  of  the  church  during  the  middle  ages.  Although, 
as  an  innovation  unknown  to  the  first  period  of  the  church,  the 
assumption  of  it  may  be  justly  called  an  usurpation ;  yet  it  was 
not  so  much  a  power  extorted  by  the  possessors  of  St.  Peter's 
chair,  through  dieir  own  ambition,  as  a  superiority  and  right 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  wishes  and  opinicms  of  their  general 
hierarchy.  That  the  popes  could  depose  kings  and  emperors, 
and  absolve  their  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  was  not  merely 

•  Erasmut  teU«  ut,  that,  in  his  day,  some  were  teftobtng,  that  howerer  wicked 
and  impiaas  m  pope  might  be,  he  could  not  be  disgraced,  and  ought  not  to  be  blamed 
—that  if  the  whole  church  were  to  decree  one  thing,  and  a  single  pope,  e?en  an 
Alexander  VI.  were  to  contradict  it,  all  others  would  be  heretics  and  schismatics,  fit 
only  for  Tartarus,  while  Alexander  would  go  up  to  the  skies. — Eratmi  Opera,  p.  9, 

c.  loe?. 
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asserted  by  the  first  pontiff  who  unshrinkingly  exercised  it,* 
bat  was  declared  by  many  writers,  apparently  fix>m  their  oonsd- 
entions  judgment,  down  to  the  death  of  our  queen  Elizabeth. 
The  English  clergy  favoured  the  idea  before  the  reign  ot 
Henry  VIII. ;  and  the  admissions  of  the  patriotic  bishop  Grostete^ 
or  Greatbead,  indicate,t  that  warmly  as  he  attacked  the  pope  Sot 
many  of  his  abuses,  yet  that  he  strongly  favoured  the  theory  of  the 
pontifical  superiority.  He  broadly  states,  that  all  power  remaiiis 
with  the  heads  of  the  church,  and  that  from  thdr  power  flows 
to  the  princes  of  the  world,  whatever  authority  even  these  pes* 
sess ;  though  no  one  opposed  the  pope  when  he  deemed  him 
wrong,  more  strenuously  as  a  churchman  than  he  did.  Thb  was 
not  peculiar  to  the  English  prelates;  others,  who  vigofroasij 
denounced  the  corruptions  of  Rome  and  the  hierarchy,  yet  upheld 
the  system  of  their  superiority  to  all  temporal  potentates,  and  the 
pope's  rightful  lordship  over  all  Christian  people.  Sodi  were 
the  delusions  of  able  and  weU  meaning  men  in  behalf  of  the  order 
to  which  they  belonged.  The  probability  is,  that  the  clergy  of 
the  middle  ages,  in  upholding  the  rightful  superior!^  over  all 
human  sovereignty,  were  actuated  by  a  double  motive ;  the  less 
avowed,  and  perhaps  less  self-perceived  one,  was  the  fact,  that  in 
exalting  the  popedom  to  this  paramount  dignity,  all  the  planets 
and  satellites  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  would  move  with  it  to  a 
higher  orbit  of  social  existence^  transcending  every  lay  compe- 
titor; the  public,  and  more  poetical  reason  was,  die  seductive 
fancy  that  if  the  world  could  be  made  subject  to  one  great  reli- 
gious imperator,  and  cardinals,  prelates,  councils,  and  priests* 
should  become  the  governors  and  legislators  of  mankind,  instead 
of  kings,  peers,  parliaments,  and  knights,  a  golden  age  of  piety 
and  virtue  would  return,  and  the  grand  aspirations  of  mortal  hop^ 
and  of  our  impatient  speculations,  would  speedily  be  realised. 


•  Gregory  VII.,  is  his  letter  to  the  bidiop  of  Meti,  ceUt  it  the  i 
madmet$  of  thote  who  prattle  with  «  "  neiendo  ore,**  am  abmnt  Umgme,  to  amy  thet  the 
■poetolical  fee  oould  not  e^ oommunicate  the  Gemum  emperor,  Henry  V.  Bdbre 
this,  oor  German  miaiionary,  Booiftee,  in  the  eighth  eentory,  had  preached  the 
i  doctrine. 

t  See  Lecture  XXXV.,  vol.,  u.  p.  128—127. 
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But  the  age  of  gold  was  the  age  of  simplicity,  not  of  luxury— of 
cottages  and  rural  plains,  not  of  palaces  and  metropolitan  cities — 
of  flocks  and  herds,  not  of  armies,  retinues,  and  states — of  honey, 
milk,  and  crystal  streams,  not  of  crowded  tables,  scientific  cookery, 
or  gorgeous  banquets.  The  members  of  the  existing  hierarchy, 
and  their  use  of  the  wealth  and  power  they  had  attained,  mani«^ 
fested  what  they  would  be  if  they  could  monopolize  them  more 
largely ;  and  therefore  all  suppositions  that  the  morality  or  intel- 
lect of  the  world  would  prosper  under  their  monarchy,  was  an 
unwarranted  dream  of  self-flattering  enthusiasm.  Wolsey  was 
the  last  church  dignitary,  of  the  ancient  system,  who  exemplified 
to  the  dullest  mind  in  England  the  corruptions  and  evils  of  the 
pope's  permitted  supremacy.  By  obtaining  the  legatine  autho- 
rity, be  possessed  the  full  papal  power  in  his  own  country,  and 
he  used  it  as  it  was  used  elsewhere*  His  oppressions  and  pecu- 
lations by  it  were  made  leading  articles  of  his  impeachment ;  but 
he  precluded  all  punishment  by  two  irresistible  answers.  The 
king  and  parliament  had  consented  to  his  taking  the  dignity  of 
legate  a  latere  from  the  pope ;  and  he  had  not  exceeded  the  papal 
privil^es  and  exercised  rights.  His  ofiensive  exertion  of  them 
against  the  established  church  of  tliis  country,  reconciled  its  pre- 
lates to  the  abolition  of  that  supremacy  which  was  principally 
applied  to  pecuniary  extortions.  We  can  hardly  take  a  safer 
guide  to  the  feelings  of  the  English  hierarchy  of  that  day,  as  to 
the  papal  oppressions  and  usurpations,  than  the  too  celebrated 
Bonner,  who  became,  under  Mary,  their  most  remorseless  cham- 
pion. Yet  he  declared  that  the  pope  exercised  in  England  **  an 
atrocious  and  bitter  tyranny,  and  while  he  was  called  a  servant 
of  servants,  was  but  a  rapacious  wolf  in  the  clothing  of  a  sheep." 
Bonner's  phrase  b  severe,  but  does  not  go  beyond  the  declared 
experience  of  the  mild  and  cautious  Erasmus.*  That  neither 
time  nor  criticism,  nor  the  general  reprobation  of  society,  could 
extinguish  the  immoralites  which  disgraced  the  ancient  catholic 

*  He  Myt,  be  pr«nes  me  to  say,  if  I  ever  saw  «  pirate  made  B  bishop  at  Rome.  I 
omit  what  I  may  have  teeo.  But  he  will  not  deny,  that  aometimes  tliere  are  pro- 
moted to  the  highest  dignities^  if  not  pirates,  yet  murderers,  poisoners,  simoniacal 
persona,  and  those  who  are  familiar  with  vices  that  are  not  here  to  be  named.  Eratmi 
Operant.  0,0.  1180. 
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clergy,  we  leam  fitmi  the  state  sermons  before  the  oouncil  of 
Trent,  in  which  they  are  repeatedly  alluded  to. 

Edward  I.  began  a  steady  system  of  curtailing  the  papal  power 
in  his  dominions,  and  precluded  the  church  from  all  additions  to 
Its  landed  proper^.  Larger  encroachments  were  made  on  the 
exerted  rites  and  exactions  of  the  pope^  and  on  die  assumed  pri« 
▼il^es  of  the  hierarchy,  during  the  splendid  reign  of  Edward  III. 
England  then  became  distinguished  in  Europe  for  the  freedom  of 
its  opinions,  and  for  the  intrepidity  of  its  government  against 
that  sacerdotal  despotism  which  at  this  critical  period  was  extend- 
ing everywhere  its  unresisted  domination,  and  seeking  to  absorb 
the  property  and  government  of  the  world. 

This  new  spirit  in  the  policy  of  the  crown  pervaded  the  heads 
of  the  aristocracy  and  the  more  active  characters  in  the  metropolis, 
as  the  fourteenth  century  was  closing;  but  it  found  a  peculiar 
home  in  the  mind  of  the  humble  rector  of  Lutterwordi,  John 
Wycliffe.  From  their  contemporary  coincidence,  we  may  infer 
that  it  was  the  papal  rapacity  at  the  period  of  his  mature  age 
which  excited  his  mind,  and  obtained  from  him  the  patronage  and 
encouragement  of  competent  power,  to  investigate  and  oppose 
the  venerated  chieftmn  of  his  order,  and  the  doctrines  and  system 
in  which  he  had  been  educated  or  was  living. 

No  man  could  be  more  unimportant  as  an  individual,  nor  less 
formed  to  be  a  leading  public  character,  than  a  country  clergyman 
with  a  very  moderate  preferment  Yet  no  individual  had  before 
that  time  existed,  who  had  conceived  and  concentered  in  his 
intellectual  personality,  so  many  and  such  formidable  objections 
to  the  whole  structure  and  practice  of  the  papal  church,  or  who 
had  expressed  them  with  greater  sarcasm,  variety,  and  efiect 
But  the  visible,  new,  and  daring  enormity  of  the  abuses  that  the 
popes  now  sanctioned  and  exercised,  gave  point  and  impunity  to 
his  criticisms.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  government  and  country 
in  the  last  years  of  Edward  III.,  which  spoke  in  his  voice  and 
animated  and  protected  his  exertions.  He  attacked  the  conduct, 
the  wealth,  the  system,  and  the  doctrines,  of  the  Roman  hienunchy 
in  a  scholastic  form,  for  the  conviction  of  the  learned,  and  in  a 
popular  one  by  his  simple  and  easy  expositions,  and  still  more 
effectually  by  his  English  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
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which  always  has  had,  and  ever  will  possess,  the  efiect  of  inducing 
and  enabling  the  hearer  or  reader  to  compare  the  practical  system 
with  the  written  authority.  An  old  chronicle  tells  us,  that  this 
vernacular  version  made  the  sacred  volume  more  known  to 
illiterate  laymen  and  women,  than  it  was  even  to  the  educated 
clergy.  His  opinions  infected  the  aristocracy  of  the  land,  its 
parochial  clei^,  and  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  produced  an 
extensive  effect  on  the  public  mind;  but  this  was  chiefly  on 
detached  and  scattered  individuals;  it  led  to  no  social  combi- 
nations, nor  occasioned  any  political  concussicms  on  ecclesiastical 
changes. 

The  corruptions  of  the  clergy  and  the  sense  of  the  papal  mis- 
conduct were  as  strong  in  England  as  elsewhere,  even  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VHI.,  and  were  largely  spreading  the  desire  of 
reformation,  which  would  have  become  efficiently  active,  if  its 
prime  minister  ( Wolsey),  from  1615  to  1530,  had  not  been  a 
cardinal,  raised  from  social  obscurity  to  his  greatness  by  the  very 
system  which  he  was  making  more  offensive  to  the  public  eye, 
and  who  aspiring,  till  he  fell,  to  be  pope  himself,  would  not  suffer 
any  part  of  its  political  machinery  to  be  disturbed.  Hence  the 
ancient  system  rolled  awhile  heavily  on  with  its  creaking  wheels, 
aldiough  Wolsey  saw  such  a  rising  spirit  about  him,  that  he  pre- 
tended to  be  meditating  the  reformation  that  was  wished  for. 
The  public  hope  waited  in  quiescent  expectation,  and  none  of  the 
new  opinions  which  arose  were  connected  with  any  social  turbu- 
lence. Some  of  these  were  the  highest  feelings  of  the  purest  piety ; 
others  the  calm  decisions  of  rational  judgment.  Objections 
against  images,  pilgrimages,  masses,  and  offerings  for  the  dead, 
relics,  fiistings,  auricular  confessions,  penances,  transubstantiation, 
begging  friars,  saints'  days,  processions,  holy  water,  consecrated 
vax  tapers,  and  what  may  be  called  the  drapery  and  theatricals 
of  popery,  were  the  alleged  offences  of  the  greater  number. 
Denial  of  the  pope's  supremacy  or  power  in  England,  reading 
the  New  Testament,  the  possession  of  proscribed  books,  and 
opinions  hostile  to  monachism  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
caused  the  persecution  of  many ;  while  a  few  censured  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church,  and  fewer  objected  to  tithes.  The  dislike  of 
the  religious  worship  paid  to  saints,  and  the  union  of  their  names 
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with  the  Divinity,  by  the  close  and  equalizing  association  of  the 
immediately  connecting  particle,  dissatisfied  more  and  more  the 
cultivated  mind.  The  apprehended  and  destroyed  persons  were 
mostly  priests,  and  the  others  were  private  and  obscure  indi- 
viduals ;  but  all  were  peaceable  and  unoffending  as  subjects. 

From  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  death  of  Henry  VIII. 
no  reforming  spirit  attempted  to  realize  its  wishes  in  England  by 
conspiracy,  insurrection,  or  war&re.  It  was  the  Roman  see  and 
its  partisans  which  made  revolt  and  civil  violences  their  instru- 
ments to  embarrass  and  overthrow  the  governments  which  resisted 
its  domination,  as  our  own  experience  has  seen  its  priesthood 
repeating  lately  such  practices  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  elsewhere. 
Its  moral  code  appears  to  omit  treason  from  its  catalogue  of  social 
crimes,  whenever  it  chooses  to  be  in  hostility  with  any  sovereign, 
or  with  his  administration. 

Edward  VI.  was  but  a  pleasing  boy  in  the  first  portion  of  his 
tenth  year,  when  his  &ther's  death  transferred,  more  early  than 
had  been  expected,  the  crown  to  his  young  brow.*  Son  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  the  most  transient,  but  most  beloved,  and  almost  the 
loveliest,  of  Henry's  queens,  he  had  been  taken  from  the  nursery, 
about  four  years  before  his  accession,  to  be  educated  by  Dr.  Cox 
and  Sir  John  Cheke;  and  by  Sir  Anthony  Cook  to  princely 
manners* 

He  profited  so  much  from  their  tuition  as  to  give  his  watchful 
parent  the  gratification  of  several  Latin  letters  during  the  ninth 
year  of  his  age,  and  to  inspire  great  hopes  in  all  who  saw  him 
of  becoming  a  distinguished  sovereign.  He  was  attached  to  his 
risters, — ^both  his  elders, — till  he  suffered  the  persuasions  or  oontii- 
vances  of  others,  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  to  change  his 
fraternal  feelings  into  alienation  and  injustice.  He  corre^Kmded 
with  them,  both  before  he  became  king  and  afterwards,  chiefly 
in  Latin ;  and  also  with  his  father's  last  queen,  in  the  language 
of  affection  and  with  unassuming  ease.  He  loved  his  studies,  to 
which  Cranmer  urged  him ;  and  earnestly  pursued  them.  He 
wrote  kindly  to  his  preceptor,  Cox ;  and  practised  himsdf  in 

*  Edward  was  born  on  the  12Ui  of  October,  1537i  luid  asoended  Uie  Uirone^  28Ui 
January,  1547. 
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Latin,  English,  and  French  composition.  He  began  and  kept  a 
diary  of  the  daily  occurrences  which  interested  him ;  sought  the 
pleasures  of  literary  oonYcrsations ;  and  cultivated,  from  a  con- 
genial nature  and  intellectual  preference,  all  the  feelings  of  an 
amiable  and  gentle  character.  His  mind  never  rose  to  his 
&ther's  energy,  strength,  activity,  or  decision,  nor  deviated  into 
his  infirmities;  but  it  was  studious,  industrious,  moral,  and 
obliging ;  it  never  offended  by  arrogance  or  ostentation,  but  was 
always  sensible,  placid,  well-meaning,  and,  for  his  age,  more  than 
usually  intelligent*  Its  greatest  defects,  partly  arising  from 
youth  and  inexperience,  were  a  facility  to  the  influence  of 
others;  the  want  of  that  independent  spirit  and  leading  capacity 
which  would  have  avoided  their  bondage;  a  feebleness  in  sus- 
taining good  resolutions ;  and  the  absence  of  that  discriminating 
judgment,  which,  amid  many  opinions,  can  discern  the  right 
counsel  and  the  ablest  counsellor;  and  promptly  select  *  and 
prefer  wisdom  and  integrity  for.  the  constant  guide  of  its  public 
conduct,  and  for  the  favourite  monitors  of  its  private  gratification. 

When  his  father,  Henry  VIII.,  was  found  to  have  expired, 
two  of  his  state  officers  went  to  Edward,  at  Hertford,  and  con- 
ducting him  respectfully  to  his  sister  Elizabeth,  at  Enfield,  there 
disclosed  the  event  of  the  royal  demise,  and  saluted  him  in  her 
presence  as  their  king.  Three  days  afterwards  he  was  publicly 
brought  to  the  tower  of  London,  as  the  usual  station  of  his  com- 
mencing dignity.  The  first  care  was  directed  to  inter  Henry's 
corporeal  remains  with  that  distinguishing  pomp  which  the  exalted 
rank  of  his  living  spirit,  and  the  greatness  of  the  nation  he 
governed,  were  thought  to  require.  In  1552,  the  articles  of 
religion  were  framed,  and  published  as  the  summary  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  England  at  that  time ;  and  by  an  act 
of  parliament  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer  was  ordered  to  be  used  everywhere  from  the  ensuing  All 
Saints  day;  and  a  Catechism  was  prepared;  but  preaching 
without  a  licence  was  forbidden. 

The  most  questionable  of  the  measures  pursued  in  this  reign, 
in  promoting  the  reformation,  were  the  suspensions  and  imprison- 
inentB  of  those  bishops  who  chose  to  adhere  to  their  ancient 
system.      In  these  deprivations,  and  in   the    confinement    of 
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Boniitf,  who  held  the  see  of  London,  and  of  Grardiner,  the 
prelate  of  Winchester,  we  see  power  in  arbitrary  and  ill- 
humoured  exertion;  creating  for  these  violent  men  justifying 
precedents  and  exasperated  motives  for  retaliating  severities  on 
their  judges  and  accusers,  when  they  afterwards  acquired  the 
powers  of  inflicting  them.  Hethe  and  Day,  the  bishops  of  Wor- 
cester and  Chichester,  were  afterwards,  in  1551,  imprisoned  and 
deprived ;  the  first  for  not  acquiescing  in  the  new  form  of  ordi- 
nation, and  the  latter  for  not  changing  the  altars  of  his  diocese 
into  tables,  and  for  preaching  against  the  alteration.  There  was 
a  spirit  of  unjust  intolerance,  and  a  system  of  oppressive  harshness, 
in  the  proceedings,  which,  though  borrowed  from  the  ancirat 
system  in  which  all  had  been  educated,  we  cannot  now  consider 
withomt  dislike,  surprise,  and  condemnation.  It  is  extraordinary 
that  men  should  be  so  prone  to  imitate  what  they  feel  to  be 
censurable;  their  only  merit  was,  that  these  unjust  measures  were 
not  aggravated  by  torture  and  bloodshed ;  but  they  fixed  vindic- 
tive resentments  in  the  minds  of  the  sufierers,  which  soon  led 
them,  in  their  day  of  triumph,  to  use  these  dreadful  extremes. 
The  arrest  of  TunstoU,  bishop  of  Durham,  in  1552,  was  more 
justifiable,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  involved  in  the  knowledge  or 
participation  of  treasonable  practices. 

While  important  transactions  were  passing  abroad,  the  govern- 
ment at  home  was  occupied  discreditably  with  ecclesiastical 
persecutions.  Neither  Edward  nor  his  state  cabinet  can  be 
cleared  or  defended  from  the  defaming  charge  of  attempting  to 
force  the  religions  conscience,  and  of  punishing  its  resistance. 
The  utmost  which  can  be  alleged  in  their  behalf  can  only  be, 
that  the  Roman  hierarchy  had  dXed  the  habit  and  the  principle 
so  strongly  and  so  generally  in  the  world,  diat  our  first  refermen 
were  contaminated  by  the  system  under  which  they  had  been 
born  and  educated;  and  that  an  entire  new  generation  oi 
reformed  spirit  was  required  to  arise,  before  the  intellect  oould 
feel  that  to  burn  a  fellow-creature  alive  was  a  ghastly  act,  which 
lowered  human  nature  below  the  wildest  brute.  It  was  equally 
horrible^  whether  done  by  a  Cranm^,  a  Calvin,  or  a  Bonner ; 
or  whether  the  agonized  sufferer  was  a  Jordan  Brnno^  a  Servetus, 
a  Jean  Bocher,  or  a  bishop  Latimer.    The  retrospect  is  un- 
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pleasing.  Let  ns  hope  that  the  catholic,  and  every  branch  of 
protestantism,  now  unite  in  one  simultaneous  regret  that  such 
melancholy  deeds  should  have  been  perpetrated  by  either  of  their 
predecessors. 

The  persecutions  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  and  under  the 
prelacy  of  Cranmer,  consists  of  the  persons  actually  burnt, — of 
the  compulsory  changes  produced  on  others, — of  the  conduct 
towards  the  bishops  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  who  in  the  next  reign 
retorted  the  scourge  under  which  they  had  been  made  to 
smart, — and  of  the  behaviour  of  the  crown  to  the  princess  Mary. 

The  persons  burnt  were  happily  not  many,  but  were  enough 
to  shew  the  direful  principle  in  actual  operation.  The  error  or 
absurdity  of  their  opinions  rather  aggravates  than  vindicates  the 
crimes  of  such  a  punishment,  because  folly  has  a  natural  mor- 
tality about  it  which  sooner  or  later  would  expire  of  itself.  Their 
heresy  was  a  misconception  of  our  Saviour's  nature,  which  it 
was  for  piety  to  regret,  but  not  for  humanity  to  punish.  The 
violence  was  more  unpardonable,  because  one  was  a  powerless 
female,  and  the  other  an  unprotected  foreigner.  Joan  of  Kent 
thought  that  the  Messiah  derived  no  fleshly  substance  from  his 
earthly  mother,  but  from  some  interior  energy ;  and  for  this  dis- 
tinction, she  in  one  year,  and  for  opinions  which  are  called 
Arianism,  a  Dutchman,  whom  his  society  in  London  had  ex* 
communicated,  in  the  next,  was  unpityingly  burnt  alive.  That 
it  is  now  only  necessary  to  state  such  facts,  in  order  to  produce 
their  immediate  execration,  evinces  a  superiority  in  the  present 
race  of  Europe  to  their  ancestors,  which  every  class  may  make 
their  incontestible  distinction. 

That  two  priests  should  be  arrested  and  condemned  for  keeping 
relics,  which,  however  useless  of  themselves,  their  associations  of 
thought  had  accustomed  them  to  revere ;  that  antipcedobaptists 
should  be  taken  into  custody  and  examined ,'  and  that  dissenting 
congr^ations,  in  Kent  and  Essex,  should  be  broken  up,  and 
their  teachers  and  leaders  be  held  to  bail,  and  brought  into  the 
ecclesiastical  court,  chiefly  for  objecting  to  the  doctrine  of 
predestination ;  that,  not  content  with  these  attacks,  a  royal 
commission  should  be  issued  in  the  next  year  to  Cranmer,  five 
bishops,  the  two  state  secretaries^  and  above  twenty  laymen,  to 
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correct  and  punish  those  who  believed  and  worshipped  in  their 
own  way;  and  that  within  the  last  nine  months  of  Edward's 
reign  another  commission  should  be  taken  and  acted  upon  by 
Cranmer  and  other  bishops,  to  make  inquiry  after  heresies^  and 
for  the  examination  and  punishment  of  erroneous  opinions,  were 
actions  so  unworthy  of  a  reign,  and  of  men  whose  great  principle 
of  ecclesiastical  activity,  and  great  claim  of  personal  happiness, 
was  the  right  and  liberty  of  thinking,  with  unfettered  conscience, 
on  religion,  as  tlieir  improved  judgment  decided,  and  of  eman- 
cipating their  own  faith  from  all  hierarchal  tyranny,  that  it  is 
painful  to  remark  the  oppressive  inconsistency  of  those  who  both 
counselled  and  executed  such  objectionable  measures.  Their 
attacks  on  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  the  imprisonment  and  depriva- 
tion of  these  bishops,  only  shew  that  '*  mutato  nomine  de  te  fahuld 
narratur^*  Their  persecutions  proved  that  they  differed  from 
their  adversaries  more  in  the  verbal  faith,  and  in  the  external 
ceremony,  than  in  the  spirit,  the  feeling,  and  the  action.  But 
that  dissimilarity  cannot  be  very  great  which  appears  only  in  the 
arithmetical  number  of  its  victims.  By  burning  and  persecuting 
any,  the  reformers  justified  the  principle  of  the  Romanists'  cruelties, 
and  gave  them  the  right  and  merit  of  retaliation  whenever  they 
could  recover  the  power.  Nor  were  such  attacks  at  all  availing 
on  such  men  as  Bonner  and  Gardiner.  These  were  too  firm  in 
purpose,  and  too  fierce  and  sturdy  in  temper,  not  to  love  the 
batde  which  exercised  and  distinguished  them,  instead  of  being 
intimidated  by  it.  The  persecutions  which  they  endured,  un- 
subdued, for  their  firm  adherence  to  what  they  chose  to  support, 
gave  them  an  intellectual  greatness  of  character,  and  a  distinction 
of  moral  fortitude,  which  justly  increased  their  reputation.  The 
privations  which  tliey  suffered,  trained  and  determined  them  to 
be  persecutors  themselves,  with  the  approbation  of  their  own 
feelings,  as  soon  as  the  movement  of  events  placed  them  in  the 
chair  of  power.  Botii  were  sent  to  the  Fleet  in  one  year,  to  be 
aet  at  liberty  some  months  afterwards ;  to  be  subjected  to  repeated 
examinations,  and  at  last  to  be  imprisoned  again,— one  in  the 
Marshalsea,  and  the  other  in  the  Tower,  while  their  sees  were 
taken  from  them.  The  government  gained  nothing  but  defeat 
by  this  contest,  while  the  degradation  and  the  danger  threw 
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some  portion  of  a  martyr's  character  around  the  persevering 
iDflexibility  of  the  resisting,  and  made  them  the  admiration  of 
their  partisans,  whom  it  excited  to  resentment,  imitation,  and 
grateful  reverence. 

The  health  of  Edward  had  never  been  permanent  or  secure. 
Soon  after  his  accession,  his  sister  Elizabeth  expressed  to  him 
her  uneasiness  about  it.  At  a  subsequent  time  she  congratulated 
him  on  his  recovery  from  an  attack,  which,  from  the  strength 
of  her  expression,  we  may  infer  to  have  threatened  danger.  We 
need  not,  therefore,  recur  to  any  suspicions  of  poison,  because 
he  was  unwell  in  the  spring  of  1553,  or  because  dangerously  ill 
in  the  following  June. 

The  decaying  king  at  that  time  sank  irretrievably  into  the 
last  exhaustion  of  human  life.  He  was  sensible  of  his  state,  and 
a  few  hours  before  his  last  extremity,  expressed  his  feelings  and 
his  pain  in  an  interesting  prayer.  Opening  his  eyes,  he  saw  his 
physician, — '*  Are  you  there  ?  I  had  not  thought  you  had  been 
so  near.  I  was  making  my  prayer  to  God  ;** — a  short  pause 
ensued ;  when,  suddenly  uttering — "  I  faint;  Lord  1  have  mercy 
on  me, — receive  my  soul !" — he  instantly  expired.  The  melan- 
choly event  was  carefully  concealed ;  but  the  rumour  of  it  soon 
spread,  though  on  no  specific  authority,  and  therefore  for  some 
days  the  public  mind  was  floating  amid  doubt  and  denial,  and 
became  much  agitated,  from  the  uncertainty,  by  suspicion  and 
mistrust. 

His  mild  disposition,  his  intelligent  mind,  his  acquisitions  of 
knowledge,  his  unfeigned  piety,  his  patriotic  spirit,  and  his 
ambition  of  doing  good,  promised  a  reign  of  no  ordinary  in- 
dividual excellence  and  political  prosperity ;  but  as  he  had  acted 
litde  for  himself,  and  when  he  did  so,  had  not  always  displayed 
that  judgment  and  moral  firmness  without  which  even  virtue 
will  not  pass  for  the  intention  efficiently  into  the  act,  we  are  not 
authorized  to  assert  that  his  maturity,  if  he  had  reached  it,  would 
have  realized  the  promise,  or  have  diminished  the  imperfections 
of  his  youth.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  would  have  become  an 
Elizabeth ;  and  if  he  had  not,  both  he  and  the  nation  might 
have  sunk  in  the  storms  which  were  excited  and  directed  against 
lien     His  reign  lasted  long  enough  to  enable  Cranmer  and  his 
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auxiliaries  to  advance  the  English  reformation  to  that  Bystem  of 
doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  precepts,  which,  widi  a  few 
improvements  from  his  sister  Elizabeth's  reign,  constitute  the 
present  church  of  England. 

Although  the  protestant  nonconformists  had  not  at  this  period 
made  a  visible  appearance,  yet  the  last  act  of  uniformity  passed 
in  king  Edward's  reign,  may  be  considered  as  the  earliest  in- 
stance of  penal  legislation  pointed  against  mere  dissenters.  It 
commanded  all  persons  to  attend  public  worship  under  pain  <^ 
ecclesiastical  censures,  and  of  six  months'  imprisonment  for  the 
first  offence,  twelve  for  the  second,  and  for  the  third,  confine- 
ment for  life.  Notwithstanding  the  merciful  repeals  of  Henry's 
treasons,  which  opened  the  new  reign  with  a  benignant  aspect, 
it  was  deemed  necessary,  before  its  close,  to  pass  a  riot  act  of 
great  severity  against  tumultuous  assemblies,  and  to  punish  those 
who  call  the  king,  or  any  successor,  under  the  thirty-fifth  of 
Henry  VHI.,  a  heretic,  schismatic,  tyrant,  infidel,  or  usurper, 
for  the  first  offence,  with  forfeiture  and  imprisonment  during 
pleasure,  and  for  the  third,  with  the  penalties  of  high  treason. 

The  policy  adopted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  respecting  dissent 
from  the  established  church,  deserves  some  consideration.  The 
toleration  of  heresy  was  deemed,  by  men  of  all  persuasions,  to  be 
as  unreasonable  as  it  would  now  be  thought  to  propose  the 
impunity  of  murder.  The  open  exercise  of  any  worship,  except 
that  established  by  law,  was  considered  as  a  mutinous  disregard 
of  lawful  authority,  in  which  perseverance  was  accounted  a  very 
culpable  contumacy.  In  considering  the  harsh  proceedings 
'  against  these  prelates  who  refused  to  give  the  security  required 
by  law,  of  their  attachment  to  the  protestant  church,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  legislature,  which  had  the  power  to  change  the 
civil  establishment  of  religion,  is  justified  in  employing  moderate 
means  of  securing  the  church,  of  which  the  exclusbn  of  Roman 
catholics  from  the  dignities  of  the  protestant  church  cannot  be 
denied  to  be  in  itself  unexceptionable.  A  competent  and  liberal 
allowance,  however,  towards  those  who  lose  their  station  without 
any  fault,  by  a  mere  change  of  belief  in  their  rulers,  is  even  in 
this  case  an  indispensable  part  of  equitable  policy.  The  simple 
deprivation,  especially  if  attended   with  fiur  compensation,  of 
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Bonner  and  Gardiner,  does  not  appear  to  be  blamable.  Qardiner, 
a  man  of  extraordinary  abilities,  learning,  and  resolution,  had 
been  a  pliant  tool  in  Henry's  negotiations  for  divorce.  Many 
attempts  were  made  to  compel  him  to  conform  to  the  new  qrstenu 
Imprisonment,  with  very  unwarrantable  aggravations,  was  chiefly 
trusted  to  for  subduing  his  haughty  spirit.  But  he  defended 
himself  with  spirit  and  address.  It  was  easy  to  gain  a  personal 
advantage  over  some  of  his  opponents,  by  quoting,  in  justification 
of  his  own  opinions,  their  language  in  the  time  of  the  late  king, 
on  the  subject  of  the  communion.  The  creed  of  the  more 
reformed  church,  on  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament, 
was  couched  in  cloudy  language,  which  the  bishop  could  repre^ 
sent  as  favourable  to  his  opinion.  Some  of  the  most  zealous 
protestants  had  already  controverted  the  Roman-catholic  system 
with  a  warmth  which  gave  specious  pretexts  for  assailing  them, 
as  Zuinglians  and  Sacramentaries ;  heretics,  whom  the  body  of 
orthodox  protestants,  whether  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  or  Anglicans, 
held  in  special  abhorrence.  Notwithstanding  what  his  enemies 
called  contumacy,  they  still  shrunk  from  a  conflict  with  a  man 
of  so  much  courage  and  resource.  It  was  thought  fit  to  make 
the  first  experiment  on  a  meaner  subject;  Bonner,  bishop  of 
London,  a  canonist  of  note,  believed  to  be  of  a  fierce  temper  and 
prone  to  cruelty — a  belief  well  justified  by  his  subsequent  deeds. 
A  commission  issued  for  the  examination  of  the  complaints 
ogainst  this  prelate.  The  commissioners  assembled  at  Liunbeth 
on  the  10th  of  September,  1549.  He  deported  himself  insolently, 
manifesting  that  he  was  one  of  those  inferior  spirits  who  need 
coarseness  to  whet  the  edge  of  their  courage.  He  complained 
that  he  was  not  deprived  by  a  tribunal  proceeding  according  to 
the  canon  law.  This  jurisdiction,  however,  seemed  to  have 
fidlen  with  the  ancient  church.  It  was  answered  with  great  force, 
as  far  as  related  to  Bonner,  that  he  had  waived  such  objections 
when  he  consented  to  receive  his  bishopric  fi*om  the  king  by 
letters  patent.  Sentence  of  deprivation  was  pronounced  against 
him  on  the  4th  of  October,  and  on  the  bad  ground  of  his  \n^ 
decorum  at  the  trial,  he  was  sent  to  the  Marshalsea,  where  he 
continued  a  prisoner  till  the  king's  death.  Gardiner  was  brought 
to  trial  before  the  commissioners  on  the  14th  of  December,  15d0* 
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He  made  so  many  oonoessions,  that  in  what  remained  be 
to  have  rather  consulted  pride  than  conscience ;  unless  we  may 
suspect  that  he  was  influenced  by  a  desire  not  to  take  a  decisiTe 
part  on  the  contested  points,  until  he  could  better  foresee  ikn 
issue  of  very  uncertain  revolutions.  He,  too,  sufiered  a  yery 
rigorous  imprisonment — ^an  aggravation  which  cannot  be  too 
much  condemned  in  a  case  which  was  extenuated  by  the  partial 
influence,  or  even  the  specious  colour,  of  ccHisdence. 

The  treatment  of  the  princess  Mary  was  still  more  odious,  if  it 
be  considered  as  the  conduct  of  a  brother  toward  a  sister,  or  if  it 
be  tried  by  the  standard  of  religious  liberty  in  modern  times. 
But  the  first  would  be  a  false  point  of  view,  the  second  too  severe 
a  test.  Somerset  and  Northumberland,  who  were  the  successive 
masters  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  saw  the  immense  advantage  to 
accrue  to  the  protestant  cause  from  the  conversion  of  the  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  the  throne.  The  feeble  infancy  of  Eldward  was 
the  only  protection  of  the  reformation  against  a  princess  already 
suspected  of  bigotry,  and  who  had  grievous  wrongs  to  revenge. 
Her  conversion,  therefore,  was  the  highest  object  of  policy.  Justice 
requires  this  circumstance  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  a  case  where 
every  generous  feeling  rises  up  in  arms  against  the  mere  pcditician, 
and  prompts  us  warmly  to  applaud  the  steady  resistance  of  the 
wronged  princess. 

There  is  no  known  instance  in  family  history,  in  whidi  a 
brother  and  his  two  sisters  appeared  to  be  doomed  to  be  each 
other's  enemies,  by  a  destiny  inseparable  from  their  birth,  so 
extraordinary  as  that  of  Edward  and  the  two  princesses,  Mary 
and  Elizabeth.  The  legitimacy  of  Mary  necessarily  rendered 
Elizabeth  illegitimate.  The  innocence  of  Anne  Boleyn  threw  a 
deep  shade  over  the  nuptials  of  which  Edward  was  the  sole  off- 
spring. One  statute  had  declared  Mary  to  be  illegitimate,  for  the 
sake  of  setting  the  crown  on  Elizabeth.  The  latter  princess 
was  condemned  to  the  same  brand,  to  open  the  door  for  the 
nuptials  with  Edward's  mother — both  were  afterwards  iU^ti- 
matized,  as  it  might  seem,  to  exalt  the  lawful  superiority  of  their 
brother  Edward.  At  his  accession,  Mary  was  in  the  thirty-second 
year  of  her  age,  Elizabeth  in  her  fourteenth,  and  Edward  in  his 
ninth  year.     Mary  was  of  an  age  to  remember  with  bitterness  the 
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wrongs  done  to  her  uiDOcent  mother.  Her  few  though  &ithfal 
followers  were  adherents  of  the  anci^it  religion ;  to  which  honour 
and  affection,  as  well  as  their  instruction  and  example,  bound  her. 
The  firiends,  the  teachers,  the  companions  of  Edward  were,  in 
many  instances,  bound  to  the  reformation  by  conscience.  Many 
others  had  built  their  character  and  their  greatness  upon  its  estab- 
lishment. The  pretensions  of  young  Elizabeth  were  somewhat 
more  remote;  but  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn  was  still  dear  to 
those  zealous  protestants  who  considered  Anne  (whether  inviolably 
faithful  to  Henry  or  not)  as  having  died  for  her  favour  to  the 
protestant  cause.  The  guardians  of  the  young  king  deserve  com- 
mendation for  the  decorum  which  they  caused  him  to  observe 
towards  both  his  sisters,  though  he  did  not  conceal  his  affection 
for  Elizabeth,  whom  he  used  fondly  to  call  **  sweet  sister  Tem- 
perance.'' His  mild  and  gende  nature  made  the  task  of  the 
guardians,  as  far  as  regarded  him,  easy.  Neither  of  the  ladies 
were  likely  to  give  equal  help  to  those  who  laboured  to  keep 
peace  between  them. 

When  the  injunctions  of  1549  had  directed  the  discontinuance 
of  the  mass,  and  commanded  the  liturgy  to  be  used  in  its  stead, 
the  emperor's  ambassador  had  interposed  to  procure  an  exemption 
by  letters  patent  for  the  lady  Mary  from  diis  rigorous  prohibi- 
tion.* She  probably  experienced  some  connivance,  though  this 
formal  licence  was  refused.  But  in  the  autumn  following,  intelli- 
gence was  received  of  designs  formed  by  the  English  exiles  to 
carry  her  to  the  Netherlands ;  in  consequence  of  which,  she  was 
desired  to  repair  to  her  brother's  court.  She  declined  coming 
nearer  to  London  than  Hunsdon ;  reasonably  enough  disliking 
the  close  observation  and  malicious  scrutiny  of  her  enemies.  On 
the  15th  of  December,  Dr.  Mallet,  her  principal  chaplain,  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  solemnizing  mass  at  her  residence 
when  she  was  absent,  and  before  some  who  were  not  members 
of  her  household.!  The  mention  of  these  circumstances  seems  to 
shew  that  in  practice,  though  not  by  law,  a  connivance  with  her 
family  worship  had  arisen  from  an  understanding  with  the  impe- 


*  Edward*!  Journ.,  I9tli  April,  1549,  id  Burnet, 
t  Ibid,  Idth  July,  And  14th  August. 
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rial  ministars.  Hie  most  ungracious  act  of  the  goveromoit  was 
to  employ  the  tongue  and  pen  of  her  brother  in  attacks  on  her 
religious  opinions.* 

On  the  18th  of  Marchyf  1551,  she  had  an  interview  with  the 
council,  in  the  presence  of  Edward.  She  was  told  that  <<  the 
king  had  long  suffered  her  mass,  in  hope  of  her  reconciliation; 
and  there  being  now  no  hope,  which  he  perceived  by  her  letters^ 
except  he  saw  some  speedy  amendment  he  could  not  bear  it."* 
She  answered  well,  that  ^^  her  soul  was  God's ;  and  her  faith  she 
would  not  change  nor  dissemble."  She  was  answered  somewhat 
evasively,  **  The  king  does  not  constrain  your  faith ;  but  willed 
you,  not  as  a  king  to  rule,  but  as  a  subject  to  obey.*'  The  em- 
peror's ministers  hinted  at  war,  if  his  master's  cousin  was  thus 
treated  with  discourtesy.  Cranmer  and  his  friends  allowed  *<  that 
it  was  a  sin  to  licence  sin ;  but  they  thought  that  to  wink  at  it 
for  a  time  might  be  borne,  if  haste  were  used  to  get  rid  of  it.*' 
Edward  thought  this  casuistry  lax,  and  on  their  principles  he 
was  right.  Soon  after,  twenty-four  privy-counsellors,  who  were 
assembled  at  Richmond  to  consider  the  case,  determined  that  it 
was  not  meet  to  suffer  the  practices  of  the  lady  Mary  any  longer. 
It  should  seem,  however,  from  the  instructions  to  Wotton,  the 
minister  at  the  imperial  court,  that  there  was  a  disposition  in  the 
administration  to  spare  Mary,  though  they  could  not  avowedly 
dispense  with  the  laws.  In  that  temper  they  probably  continued; 
but  with  a  fluctuation  between  the  politicians  who  dreaded  a 
rupture  with  the  emperor,  and  the  protestant  zealots  who  still 
more  dreaded  a  toleration  of  the  Roman-catholic  worship ;  a  state 
of  things  very  mortifying  and  precarious ;  which  exposed  the 
princess  to  be  frequently  vexed  and  harassed  on  points  where 
she  required  the  most  secure  quiet. 

But  on  the  whole,  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  was  the  most  pure 
from  rdigious  persecution  of  any  administration  of  the  same 
length  in  any  great  country  of  Europe,  since  Christendom  was 
divided  between  catholics  and  protestants.  '<  Ed  ward,'' j:  says  a 
catholic  writer,  **  did  not  shed  blood  on  that  account.     No  san- 


*  Edwaid'k  Journ.,  15th  December.  t  Dod,  i.  300. 

t  IlMd,  18th  Mareh. 
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guinary,  but  only  penal  laws  were  executed  on  those  who  stood 
off."  As  long  as  both  parties  ccxisidered  it  their  duty  to  convert 
or  exterminate  their  antagonists,  a  peace  between  them  was  im- 
pos^ble.  Whatever  glimpses  of  insecure  truce  occurred  were 
due  to  the  humanity  or  policy  of  individual  sovereigns,  or  of  their 
ministers.  In  the  present  case,  the  suspension  of  arms  may  be 
attributed  to  the  humane  temper  of  Cranmer,  in  a  greater  mea- 
sure than  to  any  other  circumstance*  It  is  praise  enough  for 
young  Edward,  that  his  gendeness,  as  well  as  his  docility,  dis- 
posed him  not  to  shed  blood.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  blood 
of  no  Roman  catholic  was  spilt  on  account  of  religion,  in 
Edward's  reign,  is  indisputable.  The  protestant  church  of  Eng- 
land did  not  strike  the  first  blow.  If  this  proceeded  firom  the 
Tirtue  of  the  counsellors  of  Edward,  we  must  allow  it  to  outweigh 
their  &ults.  If  it  followed  from  their  fortune,  they  ought  to 
have  been  envied  by  their  antagonists.  This  great  commenda^- 
tion,  however,  must  be  restricted  to  the  war  between  the  two 
bodies  which  shared  Europe*  Other  small  and  obscure  commu- 
nities, holding  opinions  equally  obnoxious  to  the  great  commu- 
nions, were  excluded  from  the  truce.  A  distinction  was  devised 
between  the  essential  and  unessential  parts  of  Christianity,  by 
means  of  which  all  the  supposed  errors  comprehended  under 
the  first  denomination  might  be  treated  with  the  severity  of  the 
ancient  laws  against  heresy.  No  statute  or  canon  had  established 
this  distinction,  yet  it  slowly  grew  out  of  opinion  and  usage.  It 
was  then  a  great  advance  towards  religious  liberty ;  for  it  with- 
drew the  greater  number  of  Christians  firom  the  reach  of  the 
persecutor's  sword.  At  a  far  later  period,  persecutors,  when 
driven  firom  their  strong  holds,  have  sometimes  fallen  back  on  the 
same  distinction  as  a  tenable  port,  where,  if  they  could  not 
maintain  themselves  permanently,  their  retreat  would  be,  at  least, 
covered.  In  Edward's  reign,  the  doctrine  that  only  the  denial 
of  the  essentials  of  Chrbtianity  could  lawfully  be  punished  with 
death,  was  a  station  in  the  retreat  from  more  wide-wasting  evil. 
A  century  later  it  became  a  position,  from  which  the  advance 
towards  good  might  be  impeded  and  retarded.* 

*  Maekintoshi  vol.  ii.^  ann.  1552. 
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Bat  it  18  high  time  that  I  put  an  end  to  these  strictures  on  the 
spirit  that  r^;ulated  the  councils  of  Edward  VI.  during  his  short 
reign,  and  proceed  to  notice  that  of  hb  successor. 

Mary  was  called  to  fill  the  vacant  throne  on  the  demise  of  fa«r 
brother  Edward,  and  with  that  view  made  her  triumphal  entiy 
into  London  on  the  drd  of  August,  1553.  Her  predilection  for 
popery  was  generally  known,  or  understood,  and  she  was  not 
long  in  making  it  manifest.  All  the  deprived  catholic  bishops, 
Oardiner,  Bonner,  TunstoU,  Day,  and  Hethe,  were  immediately 
restored  to  their  sees — the  deprivation  being  pronounced  to  be 
uncanonical.  The  protestant  bishops,  in  the  eyes  of  their  Roman- 
catholic  judges,  had  incurred  deprivation  by  marriage,  or  more 
extreme  penalties  by  preaching  heresy.  The  gentle  and  kind, 
but  timid  and  pliant  Cranmer,  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on 
the  2nd  of  September,  and  on  the  I3th  he  was  followed  by  Lati- 
mer, a  man  in  all  respects  but  religion,  directly  opposite  to  the 
primate, — brave,  sincere,  honest,  inflexible ;  not  distinguished  as 
a  writer  or  a  scholar,  but  exercising  his  power  over  men^s  minds 
by  a  fervid  eloquence,  flowing  from  the  deep  conviction  whidi 
animated  his  plain,  pithy,  and  free-spoken  sermons.  As  he 
passed  through  Smithfield  on  his  way  to  the  Tower,  he  said — 
<<  Smithfield  has  long  groaned  forme."  The  liber^  of  speech,  for 
which  he  resigned  his  bishopric  under  Henry  VIH.,  was  now 
treated  by  the  council  as  "  insolence,"  and  alleged  in  their  books 
to  be  the  ground  of  his  committal. 

The  pope  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  lost  no  time  in  setting 
negotiations  on  foot  to  provide  the  young  queen  with  a  husband 
to  their  mind ;  and  such  a  one  was  found  in  Don  Philip,  the  heir 
of  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Burgundian  dominions  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  Philip  landed  at  Southampton  on  the  19th  of  July, 
1554,  and  the  marriage  was  solemnized  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
month,  by  Gardiner,  in  his  cathedral  of  Winchester.  Philip  was 
at  that  time  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age — Mary  in  her 
thir^-eighth  year.  The  countenance  and  form  of  the  prince 
were  in  his  youth  not  void  of  symmetry,  and  b^an  to  shew 
marks  of  his  firm  and  sagacious  mind ;  but  the  stately  reserve  of 
the  Spanish  manners  did  not  lessen  the  repugnance  of  the  English 
people  to  the  marriage.     No  English  lord  remained  at  court  but 
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Gardiner.  When  the  king  and  queen  removed  to  Hampton- 
court,  the  hall  door  was  continually  shut,  so  that  no  man  might 
enter  unless  his  errand  were  first  known,  which  seemed  strange 
to  Englishmen.  In  September,  a  proclamation,  enjoining  all 
vagabonds  and  servants  out  of  place  to  quit  London  in  five  days, 
bore  marks  of  the  like  gloomy  distrust. 

The  year  1555  opened  under  the  saddest  and  darkest  auguries 
for  the  now  devoted  protestants.  A  solemn  embassy  was  sent 
from  Rome,  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  his  holiness  the  penitential 
homage  of  his  erring  children  in  England.  On  the  23rd  of 
January,  the  bishop  went  to  Lambeth  to  receive  cardinal  Pole's 
blessing.  He  advised  them  to  treat  their  flocks  with  gentleness. 
On  the  the  25th,  Bonner,  with  eight  bishops,  and  a  hundred  and 
sixty  priests,  made  a  procession  throughout  London,  to  return 
thanks  to  heaven  for  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  midst 
of  these  joyful  thanksgivings,  effectual  preparations  were  made 
for  scenes  of  another  kind.  As  soon  as  the  solemnities  of  recon- 
ciliation were  completed,  at  theearliest  momept  that  the  nation 
could  be  regarded  as  once  more  a  member  of  the  catholic  church, 
a  sanguinary  persecution  was,  not  threatened  or  prepared,  but 
inflicted,  on  the  prelates,  ministers,  and  members  of  the>eformed 
communion.  It  was  the  first  measure  of  the  restored  church  of 
Rome.  On  the  28th  of  January,  a  commission,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Gardiner,  lord  chancellor  and  bishop  of  Winchester, 
sat  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overies,  in  Southwark,  for  the  trial 
of  protestants.  His  great  abilities,  his  commanding  character, 
and  the  station  which  he  was  now  chosen  to  fill,  do  not  allow  us 
to  doubt  that  he,  at  least,  in  the  beginning,  was  the  main  author  of 
these  bloody  councils,  although  perhaps  he  did  not  mean  that 
the  persecution  should  extend  beyond  the  eminent  ecclesiastics, 
whom  he  called  the  ringleaders  of  the  sacrilegbus  rebellion. 
This  is  at  least  agreeable  to  the  maxim  said  to  have  been  uttered 
by  him  against  mercy  to  the  princess  Elizabeth,  which,  if  he 
ever  used  it,  must  have  been  pronounced  when  the  imperial 
ambassadors  urged  a  similar  advice,  <<  that  it  was  in  vain  to  cut 
away  the  leaves  and  branches,  if  the  root  and  trunk  of  rebellion 
were  spared." 

Hooper,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  an  ardent,  austere,  and  scrupu- 
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loos  protestont,  inclined  to  some  of  the  opinions  afterwards  called 
puritanical,  and  Rogers,  a  clergyman  of  Essex,  were  the  first 
martyrs  in  this  persecntion.  <<  Did  you  not  pray  against  the  pope 
for  twenty  years  7*  <^  I  was  forced  by  cruelty,"  answered  Gar- 
diner. «  Will  yon,"  replied  Rogers,  «<use  cmel^  to  others?" 
After  his  condemnation,  he  besought  his  judges  to  grant  him  an 
interview  with  his  wife,  a  helpless  foreign  woman,  who  had  born 
to  him  ten  children.  So  much  had  the  sophistries  of  a  canonist 
silenced  the  feeling  of  nature  in  the  breast  of  Gardiner,  that  he 
had  the  brutality  to  aggravate  his  reftisal  at  such  a  moment  by 
saying,  ^*  She  is  not  your  wife."  On  his  way  to  Smithfield,  on 
the  4th  of  February,  1555,  he  met  his  &ithftil  and  beloved  wife 
with  her  ten  children,  one  of  whom  she  was  suckling.  He  was 
unshaken  by  that  sad  scene,  and  he  breathed  his  last  triumphantly 
in  the  midst  of  sufibcating  flames.* 

Hooper  was  sent  to  die  in  his  episcopal  city.  He,  too,  was 
vainly  tempted  by  a  pardon  held  out  at  the  ec^^  of  the  pyre 
which  was  about  to  be  kindled  to  consume  him.  The  green 
wood  burnt  weakly.  He  called  upon  the  people  to  bring  UKxe 
fire,  fiyr  the  flames  burnt  his  limbs  without  reaching  his  vitals. 
He  was  three-quarters  of  an  hour  dying.  One  of  his  hands 
dropped  off  before  his  death.  But  he  died  with  feelings  of 
triumphant  piety.  To  pursue  die  particulars  of  these  cmdties 
more  minutely  is  beside  the  purpose  of  soch  an  undertaking  as 
the  present.  They  excited  general  horror,  aggravated,  doubdess, 
by  the  consideration  that  they  were  not  acts  of  retaliation  for  like 
cruelties  suffered  by  catholics.  Gardiner,  disappointed  by  so 
firm  a  resistance,  withdrew  from  a  share  in  vain  bloodshed. 
Even  Philip  was  compelled  to  cause  one  of  the  most  oelebrated 
of  his  Spanish  divines  to  preach  against  these  odious  proceedings. 
Many  of  the  catholic  prelates  are  recorded,  by  protestant  writers, 

•  «  Th«  suuried  clergy  were  observed  to  suffer  with  most  alaoritj.  Thtf  were 
beering  testimony  to  the  yalidity  and  sanctity  of  their  marriage ;  the  honour  of  their 
wives  and  children  were  at  stake;  the  desire  of  leaving  them  an  unsullied  name,  and 
a  virtuous  example,  combined  with  a  sense  of  religious  duty  \  and  thus  the  heart 
derived  strength  from  the  very  tics  which,  in  other  dreumstanoee,  might  have 
weakened  it."  These  are  the  just  and  beautiful  reflections  of  a  fine  writer,  who 
diould  have  transplanted  into  his  writings  more  of  the  benevolence  of  his  nature  and 
of  hislife.— Sonthey,  Book  of  the  Church,  ii.  151. 
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to  have  exercised  effectual  and  perhaps  hazardous  humanity. 
Tanstoll,  bishop  of  Durham,  appears  to  have  sometimes  spoken 
to  the  accused  with  a  violence  foreign  to  the  general  tenour  of 
his  ]iie«  It  has  been  suggested  that,  according  to  a  practice 
of  which  there  are  remarkable  instances  in  other  seasons  of 
tyranny  and  terror,  he  submitted  thus  fiur  to  wear  the  disguise  of 
croelty  in  order  that  he  might  be  better  able  to  screen  more 
victims  from  destruction.  The  task  of  continuing  the  system  of 
bkx)d  devolved  on  Bonner,  bbhop  of  London,  a  man  who  seems 
to  have  been  of  so  detestable  a  nature,  that  if  there  had  been  no 
persecution  he  must  have  sought  other  means  of  venting  his 
croelty.  Petitions  against  the  proceedings  of  government  were 
tninsmitted  to  the  queen  from  the  protestant  exiles  who  took 
refuge  abroad,  and  who  too  transiently  and  scantily  imbibed 
somewhatof  the  spirit  of  religious  liberty  in  the  severe  school  of 
beggary  and  banishment. 

Every  reader  of  this  part  of  history  will  desire  somewhat  more 
information  respecting  the  fate  of  Cranmer,  the  first  patriarch  of 
the  protestant  church  of  England, — a  man  who,  with  all  his 
infirmity^  would  have  been  blameless  in  an  age  so  calm  as  to 
require  no  other  virtues  than  goodness  and  benignity.  He  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  treason  in  September,  1553.  In 
October  he  was  convicted  of  high  treason  for  his  share  in  the 
lady  Jane's  proclamation.  In  the  next  year  he  obtained  a 
pardon,  the  government  purposing  to  convict  him  of  heresy, 
which  from  them  he  considered  as  no  reproach,  though  he  had 
earnestly  solicited  a  pardon  for  a  breach  of  allegiance.  The 
Towef  was  for  a  time  so  crowded  that  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer, 
and  Bradford,  were  thrust  together  into  one  chamber.  In  the 
month  of  April  of  the  succeeding  year,  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and 
**  old  father  Latimer,"  were  removed  from  the  Tower  to  Oxford, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  disputation.  The  demeanour  of  Cranmer 
was  acknowledged  by  his  opponents  to  be  grave  and  modest; 
Latimer  declared  that  by  reason  of  his  old  age,  his  infirmities, 
and  the  weakness  of  his  memory,  he  could  not  bear  a  debate. 
Weston  the  prolocutor,  the  enemy  of  Cranmer,  commended  his 
modesty  and  gentleness,  as  well  as  his  learning  and  skill  as  a  dis- 
putant*   He  was  permitted  to  survive  his  colleagues  for  many 
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months.  A  new  commission  was  obtained  from  Bomey  in  order 
that  the  more  rigorous  adherence  to  the  forms  of  law  might  be 
perfectly  evident  in  the  case  of  this  eminent  primate.  Unhappily 
for  his  reputation,  he  made  some  of  those  repeated  appfications  to 
Mary  for  pardon  by  which  he  had  before  escaped  out  of  extra- 
ordinary periL  It  is  true  that  in  his  successive  letters  to  ber  he 
reasoned  and  expostulated  with  her  upon  her  own  administratioa; 
but  his  enemies  saw  his  infirmities  through  the  disguise  of 
apparent  boldness  and  liberty.  He  was  entertained,  if  we  nsy 
entirely  trust  protestant  writers,  by  the  catholic  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  where  he  was  treated  with  much  courtesy  and  lui8|»lBlity, 
while  his  hopes  and  his  fears  were  practised  on  by  men  of  whom 
some  might  have  really  wished  to  save  his  life ;  in  an  evil  hour 
he  signed  his  recantation.  It  has  been  plausibly  conjec^oitd  by 
Burnet,  that  the  writ  for  putting  him  to  death  was  sent  down  to 
Qxfi>rd  early  in  the  long  period  between  the  date  and  the  ese* 
cution^  to  be  shewn  to  him,  in  order  to  work  more  eflSectoally  oa 
the  fears  incident  to  feeble  age.  Whether  he  could  have  been 
persuaded  to  adhere  to  that  disgraceful  act  for  the  miseiiabk  sake 
of  a  few  years  of  decrepitude,  is  a  question  which  the  oiire- 
lenting  temper  of  Mary  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  answer. 

On  Saturday,  the  22nd  of  March,  1556,  he  was,  without 
warning,  though  not  without  expectation,  bxou^  fiirtb  to  be 
burnt  in  front  of  Baliol-coU^;^  after  a  sermon,  preached  ia  St 
Mary's,  before  the  University,  by  Cole,  provost  of  Eton  CoUege» 
who  was  sent  by  the  queen  to  Oxf<»rd  to  preach  on  that  dire 
occasion.  After  the  sermon,  the  demeanour  of  the  archbishop 
cannot  be  so  well  described  as  it  is  in  the  letter  of  an  eye-witne68» 
a  humane  catholic,  who  condemned  the  error  of  CranaMr,  hot 
was  touched  by  his  gende  virtues,  and  could  pity  his  infiiauties* 
<<  I  shall  not  need  to  describe  his  behaviour  for  the  time  of  the 
sermon,  his  sorrowful  countenance,  his  face  bedewed  with  letfs» 
sometimes  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven  in  hope,  sometioies  Gasdng 
tliem  down  to  earth  for  shame,  an  image  of  sorrow,  but  retaining 
ever  a  quiet  and  grave  behaviour,  which  so  increased  the  pity  in 
men's  hearts  that  they  unfeignedly  loved  him ;  hoping  that  it  hsd 
been  his  repentance  for  his  transgressions  and  errocs*'^  Bat 
Cranmer,  in  his  address  to  the  audience,  undeceived  them  con- 
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cerning  the  cause  of  his  contrition,  and  the  object  of  his  r^ret. 
<<  No,"  said  he,  <<  I  am  come  to  the  great  thing  that  troubleth  my 
conscience  more  than  any  other  thing  that  I  ever  said  or  did  in 
ray  life,  and  that  is  the  setting  abroad  of  writings  contrary  to  the 
truth ;  which  here  now  I  renounce  and  refuse  as  things  written 
with  my  hand,  contrary  to  the  truth  which  I  thought  in  my  heart, 
and' writ  for  fear  of  death,  and  to  save  my  life  if  might  be,  and 
that  is  all  such  papers  as  I  have  written  or  signed  since  my  degra- 
dation, wherein  I  have  written  many  things  untrue*  And  foras- 
much as  my  hand  offended  in  writing  contrary  to  my  heart,  my 
hand,  when  I  come  to  the  fire,  shall  first  be  burned."  He  added 
some  terms  of  needless  insult  against  the  pope,  which  he  perhaps 
thought  necessary  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity ;  whereupon,  <<  ad- 
monished of  his  recantations  and  dissembling,"  he  said,  <<  Alas,  my 
lord,  I  have  all  my  life  loved  plainness,  and  never  dissembled  till 
now  against  the  truth,  which  I  am  most  sorry  for;"  and  here 
he  was  suffered  to  speak  no  more.  ^  Then  he  was  carried  away. 
Coining  to  the  stake  with  a  cheerful  countenance  and  willing 
mind,  he  put  ofi^  his  garments  with  haste,  and  stood  upright  in 
his  shirt.  He  declared  that  he  repented  of  his  recantation  right 
sore ;  whereupon  the  lord  William  cried.  Make  short  I  make  short ! 
Fire  being  now  put  to  him,  he  stretched  out  his  right  hand  and 
thrust  it  into  the  flame,  and  held  it  there  a  good  space  before  the 
fire  came  to  any  part  of  his  body,  where  his  hand  was  seen  of 
every  man  sensibly  burning,  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  <<  This  hand 
hath  ojGTended."  His  patience  in  the  torment,  his  courage  in 
dying,  if  it  had  been  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  weal  of  his  country, 
or  the  testimony  of  truth,  as  it  was  for  a  pernicious  error,  I 
could  worthily  have  commended  the  example,  and  marked  it 
with  the  fiime  of  any  father  of  ancient  time.  His  death  much 
grieved  every  man ;  his  friends  for  love,  his  enemies  for  pity ; 
strangers  for  a  common  kind  of  humanity,  whereby  we  are  bound 
one  to  another."  To  add  anything  to  this  equally  authentic  and 
picturesque  narration  from  the  hand  of  a  generous  enemy,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  ancient  English,  would 
be  an  unskilful  act  of  presumption.  The  language  of  Cranmer 
speaks  his  sincerity,  and  demonstrates  that  the  love  of  truth  still 
prevailed  in  his  inmost  heart.     It  gushed  forth  at  the  sight  of 
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death,  full  of  healing  power,  which  engoodered  a  porifyii^  and 
ennobling  patience^  and  restored  the  mind  to  its  own  esteem 
after  a  departure  from  the  onward  path  of  sioceriiy.  Cowrage 
survived  a  public  avowal  of  dishonour,  the  hardest  test  to  which 
that  virtue  can  be  exposed;  and  if  he  once  fatally  fiikd  io  forti- 
tude, he  in  his  last  moments  atoned  for  his  failure  by  a  dm^Mf- 
nimity  equal  to  his  transgression.  Let  those  who  require  un- 
bending virtue  in  the  most  tempestuous  times,  condemn  the 
amiable  and  &ulty  primate ;  others,  who  are  not  so  certain  of  thtk 
own  stealiinesB,  will  consider  his  fate  as  perhaps  the  most  memo- 
rable example  in  history,  of  a  soul  whtcb^  though  debased,  is  not 
depraved  by  an  act  of  weakness,  and  preserved  a  heroic  ooon^ 
after  the  forfeiture  of  honour,  its  natural  spiu*,  and  in  general  its 
inseparable  companion. 

The  firm  endurance  of  sufferings  by  the  martyrs  erfeonacieoee^ 
if  it  be  rightly  contemplated,  is  the  most  consolatory  spectacle 
in  the  clouded  life  of  man,  far  more  eonobliag  and  sublime  than 
the  outward  victories  of  virtue,  which  must  be  pardy  won  by 
weapons  not  her  own,  and  are  often  the  lot  of  her  fouled  foes. 
Magnanimity  in  enduring  pain  for  the  sake  cS  conscience  is  not, 
indeed,  an  unerring  mark  of  rectitude;  but  it  is,  of  all  other  dea- 
tinies,  that  which  most  exalts  the  sect  or  party  whcmi  it  viste, 
and  bestows  on  their  story  an  undying  command  over  the  hearts 
of  their  fellow-men. 

The  path  of  honour,  of  comfort,  and  of  national  peaee  and 
prosperity,  was  never  more  straight  and  perceptible ;  never  more 
easy  and  certain  to  any  sovereign,  than  that  which  opened  to 
Mary,  when  she  took  the  throne  from  her  young  and  brief 
competitor,  and  which  invited  her  safe  and  pleasant  ppogwuB. 
She  had  only  to  believe  and  worship  as  she  pleased  herself;  Io 
let  the  nation  continue  in  the  changes  and  improvements  which 
had  been  established  within  it;  and  to  ensure  to  every  one  a  mild 
and  impartial  toleratbn  in  the  religious  forms  and  tenets  whifb 
each  should  prefer;  and  she  would  have  been  popular  and 
beloved,  and  her  subjects  would  have  been  ha{^.  Her  spirit 
was  so  eminendy  patriotic,  her  affection  for  her  pec^iie  was  so 
real,  and  her  good  qualities  so  numerous,  that  nothing,  mm 
wanting  to  make  her  reign  distinguishing  to  herself  and  beneficial 
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to  her  country,  but  to  avoid  all  sacerdotal  bigotry  and  violence : 
to  continue  the  national  independence  on  a  foreign  pontiff;  and 
to  interfere  with  no  one's  religious  faith  and  practice.  It  was 
the  simplest  of  all  rules  which  she  had  to  follow — to  let  the  nation 
be  as  it  was,  and  to  take  a  pleasure  herself  in  being  the  gentle 
and  common  mother  of  all  her  grateful  people*  But  a  passion 
to  re-establish  popery  bad  become  her  ruling  inclination,  the 
perverting  feature  of  her  darkening  mind ;  and  to  gratify  this 
propensity,  which  could  only  be  an  evil  feeling,  because  it  could 
not  be  gratified  withont  violence,  bloodshed,  cruelty,  and  much 
misery,  she  saddened  and  shortened  her  own  life,  and  afflicted  a 
nation,  to  whose  generous  enthusiasm  she  owed  ail  her  power  of 
oppressing  it  That  she  conciliated  the  minds  of  the  people  in 
her  first  hour  of  peril,  by  assurances  which  either  expressed  or 
were  meant  and  understood  to  imply  that  no  compulsory  alter- 
ations diould  be  attempted  by  her  power,  has  been  already 
noticed;  but  before  a  month  had  elapsed  from  Edward's  death, 
rumours  spread,  that  she  wished  such  a  modified  recession  as  to 
bring  back  church  affaird  to  the  state  in  which  her  father  had  left 
them.  Her  own  determined  taste  was  publicly  shewn,  by  having 
a  high  mass  for  the  dead  solemnized  for  her  brother's  soul,  which 
caused  many  to  murmur ;  but  in  a  few  days  after  she  had  dis- 
missed all  her  great  supporters  to  their  country  mansions,  she  so 
manifestly  indicated  an  inclination  to  restore  the  deposed  system, 
ttiat  a  priest  ventured  to  sing  mass  in  a  chapel  near  the  French 
ambasKidor's.  This  excited  a  great  emotion,  and  the  lord  mayor 
made  a  formal  complaint  to  the  queen,  of  the  offensive  action. 
About  the  same  time,  a  canon  at  St.  Paul's  not  only  prayed  for 
departed  souls,  but  in  his  sermon  so  pan^yrised  the  conduct  of 
B<mner,  that  the  audience  became  tumultuous  to  pull  him  from 
the  pulpit,  and  some  one  hurled  a  dagger  at  his  head.  To  allay 
the  alarm  which  these  precipitate  experiments  had  excited,  the 
<pieen,  as  soon  as  the  disturbances  became  known,  expressed  to 
the  lord  mayor  and  recorder,  at  the  Tower,  her  solemn  assurance 
that  *'  albeit  her  grace's  conscience  is  stayed  in  matters  of  religion, 
yet  she  meaneth  graciously  not  to  compel  and  constrain  other 
men's  consciences,  otherwise  than  God  shall  put  in  their  hearts  a 
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persuasion  of  the  truth  that  she  is  in,  through  the  opening  of  his 
word  unto  them  by  godly,  virtuous,  and  learned  preachers.** 

This  royal  assurance  of  a  free  and  wise  toleration,  the  minis- 
terial cabinet,  on  the  next  day,  ordered  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
to  repeat,  in  a  common  council  which  they  were  to  call,  *^in  the 
best  wofds  the  mayor  and  recorder  can  devise.'*  We  may  jusdy 
take  this  to  be,  as  the  state  counsellor  named  it,  **  the  queen's 
determination  and  pleasure ;"  and  we  may  consider  the  flagrant 
and  merciless  violation  of  it,  which  soon  distinguished  this  reign, 
as  the  unfeeling  act  of  her  ecclesiastical  instigators.  Her  public 
proclamation  followed,  in  which  she  declared,  as  she  had  a  right 
to  do,  that  she  could  not  <<  hide  that  religion  which  she  hath  ever 
professed  from  her  infancy  hitherto,  and  is  minded  to  observe 
and  maintain  for  herself."  She  added,  what  was  no  specific 
harm  to  any  one,  that  she  <<  much  desired,  and  would  be  glad,  if 
the  same  were,  of  all  her  subjects,  quietiy  and  charitably  oiter* 
tained  ;*'  and  she  expressly  declared — ^^  her  highness  mindeth  not 
to  compel  any  of  her  subjects  thereunto,  until  such  time  as  further 
order,  by  common  assent,  may  be  taken  therein."  This  moderate 
conduct  would  have  satisfied  the  nation,  if  the  promise  had  been 
fisurly  and  fully  kept.  She  left  all  future  changes  to  the  decision 
of  the  parliament ;  and  the  parliament  had,  in  all  the  reigns  of 
her  predecessors,  been  the  l^islative  sovereign  of  the  nation. 

But  a  commanding  actor,  more  impatient  and  more  deter- 
mined, had  now  taken  the  fieJd,  and  was  moving  his  most  active 
engines  to  operate  on  a  mind  which  had  still  goodness  enough 
to  hesitate  about  enforcing  on  others  her  own  prepossessions, 
as  she  clearly  saw  that  the  most  painful  compulsions  must  be 
exerted  to  effectuate  her  secret  wishes. 

The  news  of  Edward's  death,  of  Jane's  failure,  and  of  Mary's 
rapid  establishment,  had  been  transmitted  from  France  to  the 
pope.  It  was  so  unexpected,  and  so  complete,  and  promised 
such  personal  benefit  to  himself  and  to  his  see,  that  he  burst  into 
tears  of  joy.  He  was  too  much  excited,  and  too  gratified,  to  be 
inactive;  and  with  a  natural  eagerness  to  profit  immediately 
from  the  favouring  event,  and  to  promote  its  good  results,  be 
dispatched  his  own  chamberlain   instantaneously  to   England, 
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with  great  secrecy,  to  see,  and  learn,  and  do  whatever,  at  that 
moment,  was  most  advantageous  and  practicable.  Hiat  G>m- 
mendone  introduced  himself  to  the  ecclesiastical  prime  minister 
we  may  readily  infer ;  but  he  gained  the  more  satisfying  point 
of  a  private  interview  with  Mary  herself,  unknown  to  her  court 
and  people.  In  this  secret  and  dangerous  conference,  she  con- 
fessed to  him  her  attachment  to  the  old  system,  and  a  particular 
point  to  be  communicated  only  to  the  pontiff;  but  she  earnestly 
entreated  him  to  act  with  every  caution  and  dexterity,  and  not 
tobetray  any  sign  of  her  having  the  least  negotiation  with  the 
Roman  see,  or  any  external  connexion,  in  order  that  she  might 
not,  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  be  deprived  of  the  power  of 
pursuing  what  she  knew  ought  to  be  done  for  the  salvation  of  her 
people's  souls. 

To  detail  minutely  the  measures  by  which  the  compulsory  re- 
establishment  of  popery  in  England  was  effected  is  unnecessary 
here,  because  they  form  the  usual  portion  of  our  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  have  been  frequently  narrated  by  those  who  have  ap- 
propriated their  works  to  that  separate  subject.  A  glance  at  the 
most  marking  and  characteristic  features  of  the  transaction  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  object  of  the  present  lecture;  and  especially 
as  the  forced  mutation  was  as  transient  as  all  that  is  iniquitously 
projected  and  done  deserves,  and  is  repeatedly  experienced,  to  be. 
Neither  the  deed  nor  its  chief  producers  long  survived  its  accom- 
plishment It  lasted  scarcely  four  years,  and  within  that  time  its 
great  authors,  Julius  III.,  Gardiner,  Mary,  Cardinal  Pole,  and 
Charles  V.,  successively  departed,  without  even  enjoying  their 
triumph  at  the  success  of  their  achievements;  for  each  lived 
during  the  short  interval,  and  died  with  the  companionship  of 
much  personal  misery  from  sickness,  lost  reputation,  hostilities, 
and  disappointment. 

The  attachment  of  Mary  to  her  religious  system  was  unques- 
tionably sincere  and  fervent,  and  would  have  been  unimpeachable 
if  it  had  not  been  extended  into  tyranny  over  others.  She  might 
have  also  pleased  herself  with  any  private  personal  ceremony  or 
Romish  formula,  for  the  satisfaction  of  her  own  scruples,  whether 
reasonable  or  not,  l)efore  she  took  the  crown^  as  she  confidentially 
confessed  she  had  done,  provided  she  had  resolved  to  act  towards 
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her  people  in  the  full  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  words  of  theoUt- 
gation,  which  she  publicly  expressed,  and  according  to  the  sub- 
sisting laws  under  which  she  was  enthroned ;  but  to  make  any 
mental  reservation  for  the  express  purpose  of  acting  i:^n  what 
she  concealed,  instead  of  that  which  she  audibly  uttered,  was  to 
commit  one  of  the  most  dangerous  frauds,  and  in  a  so?erei^,  erne 
of  the  most  criminal  misdemeanors,  which  social  beings,  irbo  must 
judge  of  each  ether  so  much  by  their  external  sensation^  can 
commit  towards  those  whose  welfare  rests  upon  their  sincerity- 
The  peril  of  the  disingenuity,  however,  did  not  occur  to  bet, 
though  its  evils  fell  heavily  upon  her  subjects,  because  Wyatt's 
rebellion  gave  the  crown  new  strength,  and  enabled  it,  after  the 
suppression  of  that  treasonable  movement,  to  oonfiMind  all  just 
opposition  with  legal  criminality.  Thus  empowered  to  be  violeDt 
by  the  defeated  violence  of  others,  she  and  her  new  husband  pro^ 
ceeded  to  make  the  nation  feel  that  she  had  been  an  hypocrite  at 
her  coronation,  and  would  now  be  a  persecutor  and  a  tyrant. 
The  unpopularity  which  she  had  begun  to  create,  and  her  own 
unhappiness,  increased  from  the  hour  in  which  she  commenced 
this  change  of  conduct,  till  after  living  a  very  short  period  without 
honour,  she  died  unlamented,  without  fame,  though  greatly 
qualified  to  have  secured  the  enjoyment  of  both. 

The  coming  of  cardinal  Pole  had  been  annoimoed  by  a  procb- 
mation.  He  entered  the  kingdom  a  few  days  after  the  parliament 
met,  with  a  bull  from  the  pope,  giving  him  fiill  authority  to  act 
on  the  church  lands  as  he  should  think  fit.  He  made  an  oraUDQ 
to  the  two  houses,  exhorting  them  to  return  to  the  Romish  fiudi, 
hinting  at  extermination,  and  yet  solemnly  declaring  that  he  would 
use  no  compulsbn ;  and  he  absolved  the  kingdom  from  the  pqpal 
interdict  The  house  of  commons  had  been  prevailed  on  to 
petition  for  the  suppression  and  destruction  of  all  heretical  books ; 
the  revival  of  the  cruel  persecuting  statutes ;  and  for  the  restora- 
tion of  all  the  authority  of  the  ancient  church ;  and  Pole  was 
enabled  to  announce  to  the  pontiff  the  return  of  the  English 
kingdom  to  its  subjection  to  his  see — ^an  act  which  was  preceded 
by  a  theatrical  attempt  to  make  the  nation  believe  that  Mary 
would  present  them  with  a  future  sovereign.  To  quiet  the 
|K>sse8sors  of  church  property,  who  had  made  this  sacrifice  of  con- 
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science  to  secare  their  acquisitions,  Pole,  as  l^ate,  issued  his 
dispensation,  dedaring  that  they  should  not  be  molested*  The 
clei^,  in  convocation,  had  agreed  to  an  address  to  the  same  effect, 
avowedly  because  they  deemed  the  restoration  impossible;  and 
becmse  it  would  endanger  the  new  re-union  of  the  church ;  and 
ako  because  they  saw  without  r^ret  the  demolition  of  the  mo* 
nastie  affluence.  The  statutes  then  passed,  which  both  established 
the  laity  in  their  church  possessions  and  also  repealed  the  acts 
which  had  abolished  the  papal  supremacy.  The  restoration  of 
this  renewed  all  the  powers  and  abuses  of  the  popedom.  Some 
prisoners  were  released ;  and  Mary,  Pole,  Gardiner,  and  Bonner, 
proceeded  to  those  persecutions  that  have  assimilated  the  reign  of 
thb  infatuated  queen  with  those  reprobated  names  of  antiquity, 
which  none  more  severely  and  more  justly  brand  with  all  the 
prniisfament  that  leUered  diction,  in  its  admonitory  displeasure, 
can  inflict,  than  the  historians  of  the  Roman  church,  who,  keen- 
sighted  on  the  evils  which  that  church  in  its  infancy  endured,  are 
eatirdy  bhnd  and  insensible  to  its  subsequent  imitation  of  all 
which  they  most  zealously  condemn. 

The  milder  severities  that  were  enforced  on  those  who  chose 
to  renunn  in  their  reformed  belief  and  worship,  would  leave  a 
gloomy  shade  on  the  remembrance  of  the  sovereign  and  govern- 
ment which  directed  or  allowed  their  imposition ;  but  at  variance 
as  they  are  with  all  that  is  now  deemed  humane  or  rational,  they 
pass  from  our  attention  amid  the  more  painful  emotions  which 
arise,  on  finding  that  in  the  four  years  of  the  Marian  persecution, 
TWO  HUNDRED  AND  EiOHTY-EiOHT  fcllow-crcatures  wcrc  burnt 
alive,*  in  the  different  counties  in  England, — not  at  once — ^not 
by  a  single  act  of  precipitate  fury — ^not  in  one  of  those  paroxysms 

*  Lord  Burghlcy  took  the  trouble  to  enumerate  distinctly  those  who  were  burnt 
by  Mary  and  her  cabinet  in  the  different  counties  of  England,  in  every  month, 
and  has  left  a  MS.  of  the  detail  and  amount.     Hia  final  summary  is, — 
In  1545        71 

1556  •«•        •••        ...        •••        •••        •••        •••        89 

1557        88 

1558        40 

Total  ^ 

An  average  of  seventy-two  a  year !  so  that  had  the  reign  been  as  long  as  that  of 
Elizabeth,  the  whole  amount  would  have  exceeded  THaax  thousand  rivc  hundbko  ! 
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Hf  pMMOii  which,  from  their  absenoe  of  wiUbl  design,  conveit 
morder  into  manslaughter,  and  divest  crime  of  its  oontrmng  and 
purposed  malignity — but  deliberately,  gradnally,  and  soooessifely, 
month  after  month,  with  unsatiated  and  unrelenting  repeckioo 
and  peiseverance  I  It  is  this  which  astooiaheB  the  Bsind  in  ^ 
Romish  war&re  against  protestants,  and  in  its  aut06-d»-&  To 
see  men  of  rank,  education,  the  sacred  c^oe,  and  wett*inionned 
intellect,  calmly  resolving,  and  unheatatingly  exerting  themadvcs, 
to  consign  thousands  of  their  fellow-creatures,  of  moral  habits, 
worthy  characters,  and  of  highly-cultivated  understandings  lo 
poverty,  dungeons,  torture,  and  the  agonizing  stake,  tat  no  other 
fault  than  a  refusal  to  believe  and  practise  the  religious  syrtem 
which  the  papal  hierarchy  (often  mudi  against  the  infeellectnai 
nonvictions  of  its  own  members,  ot  at  least  many  of  them)  has 
decided  to  support — to  perceive  such  determined  and  meroitas 
resolutions  nndeviating^y  put  into  actual  and  dreadfiil  execution 
from  generation  to  generaticm,  and  in  most  countries  of  Europe — 
at  such  a  spectacle,  which  history  fi>r  several  oenturies  has 
exhibited  in  modern  Europe,  what  can  the  most  forbearing 
spirit,  not  trained  to  these  perversions,  fieel  or  think  on  this 
mdancholy  subject  ?  What  is  this  mysterious  mutability  within 
us,  wliich  in  the  true  Christian,  in  the  philanthropist  of  all  ages, 
and  in  the  female  bosom  of  aU  climes,  can  be  so  benevolent,  so 
generous,  and  so  kind ;  and  yet,  when  it  has  become  a  catholic 
priest  or  Jesuit,  should  thus  change  in  so  many  to  be  the  ua- 
feeling,  the  remorseless,  the  systematic,  and  the  unpitying  per- 
secutor ?  It  is  an  enigma  which  philosophy  cannot  solve.  We 
can  only  refer  it  to  some  terrible  inspiration  from  the  most 
revolting  quarter.  To  these  afflicting  executions  Mary  gave  her 
previous  official  and  written  sanction.  Cranmer's  catastrc^be 
botli  she  and  her  husband  specially  commanded.  Gardiner, 
while  he  lived,  was  active  in  almost  all  die  arrests,  examinations, 
and  punishments,  and,  as  the  prime  minister  and  chancellor,  is 
responsible  for  the  whole  of  die  atrocities  that  were  done  in  the 
very  short  period  during  which  he  lived  after  their  conamenoe- 
ment.  Bonner  was  a  more  unfeeling  and  prominent  actor ;  yet 
cardinal  Pole,  the  humanest  of  the  persecuting  band,  authorized, 
encouraged,  and  commanded  them ;  and,  what  presses  still  more 
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his  memory,  for  three  years  after  Gardiner's  death,  which  left 
him  the  predominant  ooansellor  of  the  queen,  wilftiHy  continued 
them.  And  all  this,  was  done  under  the  sanction,  or  by  the  desire, 
erf*  their  pontifical  head.  The  victims  began  in  February,  1555, 
uad  eontinoed  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  last  year  of  Mary's  reign ; 
when  Pole,  so  fiu*  fiY>m  evincing  a  desire  to  end  them,  publi^ed 
new  edicts  for  tbdr  repetition,  and  only  a  short  time  before  his 
own  death,  consigned  three  men  and  two  women  to  perish  by  this 
terrible  death.  The  fiery  vengeance  was  even  extended  to  the 
bones  of  the  dead,  whose  living  sensibility  was  bqrond  the  reach 
of  the  persecutors.  Chreat  numbers  of  the  most  learned  and 
respectable  persons  of  the  country  emigrated  abroad,  as  no  aher- 
native  remained,  if  they  adhered  to  their  conscientious  con- 
victions, but  destructive  rebellion,  or  the  miserable  death  of  the 
slow  consuming  stake. 

But  in  pursuing  this  system  of  burning,  the  papal  clergy 
forgot  the  lessons  of  thehr  Aristotie — that  there  are  two  sources 
of  emotion  within  us ;  not  terror  only,  but  terror  and  pity.  The 
executions  by  conflagration  always  excited  both ;  and  of  these, 
the  compassionate  was  the  most  lasting  and  the  most  distressing 
feeling.  Few  could  enjoy,  without  compunction,  the  horrors 
they  inflicted.  Hence,  tiieir  much-loved  stake  always  counter- 
acted its  appointed  efiect,  and  disappointed  their  wishes.  It 
roused  more  indignant  sympathy  than  it  spread  intimidating  ^r. 
Tie  terror  was  obliterated  by  the  pity,  which  soon  became  aver- 
sioa  and  enmity  to  the  merciless  punishers.  Nor  can  we  wonder 
at  this  result,  when  we  perceive  how  reflecting  minds  tx>ntrBsted 
what  the  reformers  had  abolished  with  what  the  Romish  hierarchy 
oncbangingly  retained.* 

•  Mdancthoo  his  shewn  this  differeoee  in  th«  fbllowing  enameration  of  the 
praetwes  which  had  been  superseded :— "  There  was  horrible  darkness  in  the  ohnrob. 
Human  traditions  were  the  destruction  of  pious  minds,  and  the  ceremonies  of  worship 
were  exceedingly  vicious ;  foolish  prayers,  indulgeuces,  images,  saint-worship,  mani- 
ftst  idolatry,  a  great  similitude  to  pagan  rites.  The  true  doctrine  of  penitence  for 
tlM  remjasioa  of  sins  was  unknown.  What  faith  in  Christ  consists  of;  justification 
by  faith,  the  difference  between  the  law  and  the  gospel ;  the  true  use  of  the  sacra- 
ment — these  were  all  untaught.  The  keys  were  perverted  into  the  foundation  of  a 
pontifical  tyranny.  Human  ceremonies  were  preferred  to  all  civil  duties  To  these 
was  added  most  profligate  habits  of  life,  from  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy."  Mdandh, 
(Tp^v.  4.,p.  837. 
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The  misfortunes  and  misery  of  Mary's  life  b^an  fnom  tlie 
period  of  her  lamentable  measures  to  force  back  her  subjects  unto 
the  pafNd  sulgection  and  superstitions.  Without  these,  her 
pec^le  would  have  been  reconciled  to  her  S^ianish  naleh.  Bat 
after  it  became  obvious  to  all  that  she  and  her  husband  had 
resolved  to  leave  no  alternative  between  the  aposlacy  of  their 
coqsdence  and  a  merciless  persecution,  the  coafideoce  bctwesn 
the  throne  and  the  people  was  broken  up.  All  personal  attaob- 
ment  and  loyalty  ceased.  The  submissions  and  calculations  of 
i*esentful  fear  alone  kept  the  general  surfiiee  tranquil ;  and  such 
a  tranquillity  could  be  but  a  temporary  and  ahurming  ttnoe. 
Oppressbn  produced  its  usual  effect  of  wretchedness  to  the 
oppressor  as  well  as  u>  the  oppressed.  Gardiner,  who  was  her 
first  chief  counsellor  in  this  unrighteous  career,  died  soon  afmr 
the  cruelties  began,  wretchedly  and  reluctantly  clinging  vainly  fo 
life  and  state  to  his  last  gasp.  Mary  persevered  in  the  unnatural 
and  unavailing  abominations,  only  to  increase  the  aversion  of  her 
subjects,  and  to  live  in  continual  terror  of  their  exploding  resent- 
ment. She  saw  that  she  was  hated,  and  felt  and  mourned  her 
personal  insecurity.  The  disaffected  even  sought  aid  from 
France :  verifying  the  prophetic  declaration,  that  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  beocmie  evil  characters  will  be  « like  the  troubled 
sea,  and  have  no  rest/'  she  was  living  every  day  in  a  state  of 
angry  and  suspicious  irritability;  passionate^  gloomy,  and  adS- 
tormented.  Time  brought  no  mitigation  or  change^  either  in  her 
public  cruelties  or  in  her  personal  misery.  She  increased  the 
severities  to  others,  which  brought  down  the  arrows  of  vengeance 
on  her  ovm  heart,  without  lessening  the  joylessness  and  hopeleas- 
ness  of  her  mind  and  condition.  Neidier  Tiberius^  Dionysins, 
nor  Damocles,  were  more  striking  examples  of  the  personal 
wretchedness  of  the  tyrant,  the  cruel,  or  the  oppressing,  than  this 
misguided  queen,  whom  her  subjects  had  at  first  been  so  disposed 
to  love  and  honour.  She  could  trust  neither  her  cabinet  nor  her 
court ;  and  Philip,  or  his  observing  counsellors,  were  too  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  prospect  for  him  to  remain  in  a  country  where 
his  personal  safety  could  never  be  assured.  The  only  good  act 
he  did  which  at  all  gratified  the  people,  was  to  preserve  Elizabeth 
from  the  death  to  which  Mary's  jealousy  and  vexation  wouki 
have  doomed  her.     No  life  of  any  human  being  has  ever  hung 
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on  a  more  dender  thread,  during  all  this  reign,  than  this 
"  Sorella,"  this  princely  sister,  to  whom  the  expressive  intimation 
of  the  Vatican  had  so  early  and  so  emphatically  directed  the 
attention  of  the  queen,  whom  it  governed,  flattered,  and  misled. 

Mary  had  forfeited  the  affections  of  her  kingdom,  and  plmiged 
into  the  worst  of  crimes,  the  destruction  of  some  of  the  best  of 
her  fellow-creataresy  for  unoffendingly  retaining  their  religious 
and  natural  right  of  private  conscience,  in  order  to  please  and 
aggrandize  a  popedom,  tliat  was  now  both  insulting  her  and 
degrading  the  counsellor  by  whose  exertions  and  contrivance  the 
unpopular  revolution  had  been  violently  effected.  As  personal 
misery  was  thus  pursuing  both  the  queen  and  the  cardinal,  the 
•lUnesaes  of  each  increased;  and  when  Pde  drew  near  to  that  new 
scene  of  existence,  in  which  he  would  have  to  account  for  his 
conduct  before  a  tribunal,  at  which  no  political  madiinations  of 
religion  are  of  any  estimation  or  avail,  some  unexplained  but  im- 
portant feelings  or  mutations  arose  in  hb  mind ;  for  on  his  death- 
bed* and  when  his  expressions  imply  he  thought  he  was  so,  he 
sent  his  chaplain  to  Elizabeth,  widi  some  secret  communication 
which  he  desired  her  to  believe,  and  which  would  make  all  per- 
scms,  and  her  more  especially,  satisfied  of  hinu  What  was  thus 
imparted  has  not  been  disclosed.  Soon  afterwards,  death  claimed 
his  victims,  and  intercepted  all  further  repentance.  The  tpeen 
died  17th  November,  1658,  and  the  cardinal  on  the  following 
day — two  events,  which  gave  England  a  freedom  and  a  felicity 
in  mind  and  conscience,  of  which  the  kingdom  has  never  since 
been  deprived. 
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TTie  Refbrmation  in  England^  continuedj  under  the  reign  (ifqwien 
Elizabeth — Auspicious  commencement^- Interfifrence  of  Frmch 
politics — Persecuting  spirit  of  Francis  L — Papal  hull  for  de- 
straying  the  protestanis — French  intrigues  in  behalf  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots — House  of  Qugse — England  alarmed  at  the  mas- 
sacre (if  the  Huguenots  in  France — Elizabeth  lends  her  aid  to  the 
Huguenots — The  popes  of  Rome  determine  on  the  destruction  of 
the  queen  of  England — Retrospective  glance  at  the  pontificates  of 
Paul  III,  Paul  IV.,  Pius  IV.,  Pius  V.     A.D.  1650—1570. 

The  reign  of  Elir^beth  for  the  first  eleven  years — ^a  space  of 
timo  equal  to  that  of  both  her  brother  and  her  sister,  was  distin- 
guished for  its  internal  tranquillity,  and  for  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  her  people ;  aflbrding  in  these  respects  a  contrast  so 
striking  to  the  crimes,  commotions,  and  miseries  which,  from  the 
time  of  her  mother's  death  to  her  own  accession,  had  successively 
afflicted  England,  that  we  are  led  to  ascribe  the  difference  to  the 
superior  judgment,  benignity,  and  rectitude,  of  this  intelligent 
queen.  This  period  embraces  the  prime  of  her  maturity,  from 
the  twenty-fifth  to  the  six  and  thirtieth  year  of  her  life ;  and  exhi- 
bited her,  as  it  evolved,  in  general  intellect,  conduct,  and  temper, 
a  model  which  was  interesting  to  the  contemplation  of  her  sub- 
jects, and  was  really  worthy  of  their  study  and  imitation.  Every 
eye  was  upon  her,  and  the  hearts  of  most  admired  and  applauded 
her.  That  nations  tend  to  resemble  the  sovereigns  whom  they 
esteem,  we  perceive  both  from  history  and  experience.     The 
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leading  classes,  who  best  know  their  prince,  are  the  first  to  be 
affected  by  his  escample ;  but  the  assimilating  propensity  spreads 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  from  them  to  all  the  other  connected 
orders  of  the  social  community ;  and  it  was  thus  that  the  pre- 
vailing characters  of  Elizabeth's  mind  and  actions  became  the 
standard  and  guides  of  her  gratified  people.  A  spirit  vigorous 
yet  moderate;  firmness,  without  obstinacy;  prudence,  without 
pusillanimity ;  a  calm  vigilance  and  a  consistent  integrity ;  fore- 
sight without  alarm ;  activity  in  all  the  business  and  duties  of  her 
station,  yet  ever  mingling  its  industry  with  a  constant  love  of 
literature,  and  never  superseding  the  proper  intervals  for  intel- 
lectual cultivation; — these  mental  qualities,  tempered  with  habitual 
amenity,  and  animated  by  the  sincere  and  grateful  feelings  of  an 
intelligent  piety,  distinguished  their  queen  in  the  perception  and 
belief  of  her  people.  What  they  liked,  they  imitated,  till  the 
general  character  of  the  nation  was  in  harmony  with  her  own  ; 
while  the  resulting  social  comfort,  content,  and  widely*spreading 
individual  prosperity,  which  were  so  visible  all  around,  became 
the  praise  of  England  in  the  hearts  and  speech  of  her  continental 
neighbours,  and  the  foundation  of  a  new  strength  and  stability  to 
its  government.  It  was  this  public  condition  which  kept  her 
throne  safe  and  unshaken,  amid  the  many  future  storms  and  secret 
dangers  by  which  it  was  pertinaciously  assailed,  after  the  period 
which  we  have  marked  as  the  first  cera  and  duration  of  its  halcyon 
state. 

Nor  would  the  succeeding  thirty-four  years  of  her  reign  have 
been  any  limitation  of  its  national  serenity,  if  external  agencies  had 
not  operated  to  produce  the  interruption.  But  we  live  in  a  world  of 
moving  circumstances,  and  of  other  beings  as  active  or  as  resdess 
as  ourselves ;  and  we  cannot  avoid  being  frequendy  affected  by 
the  events  and  effects  of  co-existing  things.  Elizabeth  soon  felt 
this  common  condition  of  all  humanity ;  and  found,  for  some 
time,  the  exterior  perturbations  to  arise  to  her  principally  out  of 
France,  and  fix>m  the  crimes  and  agitations  which  the  determined 
hostility  of  its  government  to  the  diffusing  spirit  of  reformation 
was  persistingly  acting  to  occasion. 

By  the  spring  of  the  year  1533,  Francis  L  (king  of  France) 
had  settled  his  mind  into  the  dreadful  purpose  of  extirpating  the 
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Lutheran  opinioiis  in  France,  and  not  only  so,  but  ako  of  pre- 
▼enting  them  from  flourishing  in  any  other  part  of  Earope — a 
resolution  which  put  the  French  goremment  into  liie  attitude 
of  a  latent  mortal  hostility  against  e?ery  other  nation  which  chose 
to  secede  ftom  the  papal  yoke  and  its  concomitant  tenets  Two 
months  after  the  declaration  of  this  determination  by  Francis,  the 
pope  signed  his  escterminating  bull,  corresponding  with  die  kii^ 
wishes  and  otgect;  and  in  tlie  Noyerober  following,  Fnmcis  and 
Clement,  with  congenial  spirits  on  thb  mdancholy  subject,  met  at 
Marseflles.  The  king  there  completed  the  nuptials  between  bis 
own  son  and  the  pontifTs  niece,  and  made  that  secret  compact 
with  him,  which  being  pursued  and  adopted  by  other  prinees  m 
his  own  country  and  elsewhere,  and  against  other  stales  and 
kingdoms  irfiich  cherished  the  protestant  improvements,  filled  die 
most  enlightened  part  of  Europe  with  terror,  blood,  flames,  codh 
motions,  and  misery,  for  above  a  century,  till  all  the  refermen 
who  could  be  subdued  were  extinguished;  and  untit  those  who 
proved  too  strong  to  be  overwhelmed,  had  dearly  purchased  their 
safety  by  persevering  cverdon,  by  the  greatest  sacrifices,  and 
amid  continually  renewing  difficulties  and  ever-impending  danger. 
The  pope,  while  with  Francis  atthis  meeting,  issued  his  mandate 
to  increase  the  fiu^ilities  of  the  intended  posecution.  The  prime 
minister  of  France  soon  depreciated  himself  by  stimulating  the 
parliament  to  assume  a  kindred  degradation ;  and  two  days  after* 
wards,  Francis  directed  to  this  respected  body  of  the  most 
cultivated  men  in  his  kingdom,  a  mandate  worthy  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  Neroniaii  conduct,  if  borntng 
fellow-creatures  alive  for  their  religious  profession  be  asdefiuning 
a  cruelty  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  France^  as  e^ery  human 
being  has  concurred  in  feeling  it  to  have  been  in  the  first  age  of 
the  Christian  sera  in  Imperial  Rome.  The  assimilating  picture  is 
not  diminished  by  our  recollection,  that  at  this  very  juncture  die 
two  sisters  of  Frauds,  one  his  particular  fiivourite,  and  some  of 
the  hi^iest  blood  of  the  kingdom,  and  many  of  his  most  fiutfafid 
friends,  including  several  illustrious  females,  were  known  to  have 
adopted  the  reformed  opinions.  This  direction  of  the  kiog^s 
mind  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because  before  thb  time  he  had 
talked  of  curtailing  the  papal  power  in  his  dominions,  and  even 
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of  receding  from  it,  and  had  for  some  time  permitted  his  beloi^ 
sister  and  her  religious  friends  to  enjoy  and  difiiise  their  opinions. 
But  from  the  time  in  which  his  ambitious,  alarmed,  vindictive,  or 
interested  policy,  decided  to  blend  himself  with  the  papacy,  when 
Henry  VIIL  was  abandoning  it,  his  conduct  evinced  that  lament- 
able change  oi  mind  and  feeling  which  made  his  country  for 
several  genei*ations  a  region  of  mourning,  batde,  and  death.  He 
listened  to  the  fidse  statements  of  the  sedition  and  morals  of  the 
protestants ;  he  chose  to  believe  or  say  that  thefar  doctrine  would 
be  the  fountain  of  sedition  and  rebellion ;  and  in  1540,  he  proved 
the  complete  depravation  of  his  new  preceptors,  in  sanctioning 
and  promoting  the  dreadful  executions  of  Merinddl  and  Cabiieres 
in  the  south  of  France,*  within  three  years  of  his  own  death. 
Their  reformed  opinions,  the  inheritance  of  their  Vandois  anceft* 
tors,  were  the  acknowledged  causes  of  the  honors  there  perpe^ 
trated,  althoiigh  later  apologbts  wish  to  impute  them  to  seditious 
madiinations.  But  the  military  executions  are  as  indisputable  as 
the  participation  of  tikis  extolled  sovereign.  The  jesnit  Mainb- 
bourg  admits  that  three  thousand  persons  were  killed,  and  six 
hundred  condemned  to  the  galleys,  while  twenty-four  villages 
and  nine  hundred  houses  were  sacked  and  burnt  by  the  soldiery 
employed  on  the  occasion.  Francis  enjoys  the  dismal  distinction 
of  being  the  first  sovereign  who  committed  protestants  to  the 
flames.  He  has  been  vindicated,  by  the  abduction  of  these 
atrocities,  from  the  supposition  or  doubt  that  he  had  at  first 
fiivoured  the  opinions  of  Calvin ;  and  it  is  a  memorable  instance 
of  the  profligacy  of  mind  on  this  awfiil  theme,  both  of  him  and  of 
hb  son  Henry,  that  while  they  burnt  the  refonners  in  France, 
they  supported  them  in  Switzerland  and  in  Oermany-^evincing 
by  this  incongruity,  that  their  persecuting  barbarities  had  no 
connexion  with  that  honest  bigotry  which  sometimes  lessens  the 
criminali^  of  the  heart  by  the  imbecility  of  the  understanding. 

Francis  was  in  too  much  dread  of  the  sword  of  Henry  VIIL, 
and  had  too  great  an  afiection  fi>r  his  person,  to  enter  ostenably 
or  actively  into  cardinal  Pole's  conspiracies  for  the  reduction  of 
England  into  subjection  to  the  popedom.     His  tender  mercies  to 

*  See  Lecture  L,  vol.  ii.,  p.  487. 
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protestantism  were  therefore  confined  to  his  own  subjeets ;  and 
even  among  these  they  experienced  an  unwelcome  limitation 
in  the  superior  ranks,  for  his  third  son,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  be- 
came a  friend  of  the  reformation,  and  avowed  to  the  protestant 
princes  of  Germany  his  desire  to  see  it  disseminated  in  France. 

The  son  and  successor  of  Francis  adopted  for  his  rule  of 
government  the  same  extinguishing  system ;  Lutherans  and  their 
books  were  therefore  burnt,  under  Henry  IL,  and  their  properly 
confiscated  and  given  to  their  enemies ;  a  truly  satanic  temptation 
to  others,  to  denounce  and  to  destroy.  At  first,  all  the  cleigy 
of  France,  the  lai^gest  portion  of  the  nobility,  and  the  common 
people,  adhered  to  the  Romish  church;  but  the  reformation 
rapidly  spread  among  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  great  lords, 
the  parliamentary  counsellors,  and  the  most  enlightened  men, 
and  from  them  descended  to  the  inferior  classes. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  French  sovereign,  after  he  had 
secured  a  pacification  which  released  him  fi-om  the  dread  and 
danger  of  the  combined  hostilities  of  England  and  Spain  against 
them,  and  in  which  he  had  obtained  better  terms  than  he  had 
expected,  was  to  b^in  those  measures  for  the  destruction  of  the 
reformation,  and  of  its  adherents  in  other  ^countries,  on  which 
Francis  I.  had  resolved.  Hence  the  very  person  i^^inted  to 
swear  to  the  peace  for  the  king  of  France  in  Scotland,  was 
instructed  to  urge  its  regent-queoi  to  coincide  with  the  Frendi 
court  in  its  nefarious  exertions  for  this  purpose,  though  such 
purposes  would  be  a  wilful  and  direct  violation  of  the  oath  at  the 
very  time  of  taking  it.  Tlie  cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  been  active 
in  making  this  confederation  against  heretics  a  secret  article  of 
this  trea^  of  apparent  peace. 

In  pursuance  of  these  projects,  Henry  H.  determined  to  put 
forward  and  to  support  die  tide  of  his  son's  wife,  Mary,  the 
queen  of  Scotland,  to  be  the  queen  of  England  instead  of  the 
heretical  Elizabeth,  assuming  that  her  competition  against 
Elizabeth  would  be  supported  by  the  catholics  in  the  island,  and 
by  the  papal  hierarchy  of  Europe.  With  these  views,  he  caused 
Mary  and  his  son  to  use  the  arms  and  tide  of  the  English  crown. 
As  his  death  raised  Mary  and  her  husband  to  be  the  actual  king 
and  queen  of  both  France  and  Scotland,  this  union  of  these  two 
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crowns,  for  the  first  time  in  human  history,  added  to  the  fiiciliQr 
of  invading  England  from  the  French  coasts  while  the  Scotch 
advanced  from  the  north,  suddenly  placed  Elizabeth  in  a  situation 
of  great  peril.  The  alliance  between  France  and  Spain  daily 
becoming  more  confidential  from  their  contracted  marriages; 
the  cordial  concurrence  of  Philip's  bigotry  would  expose  the 
eastern  English  counties  to  be  assailed  also  by  a  Spanish  and 
German  army  from  Flanders.  The  passions  and  politics  of  the 
house  of  Guyse— one  brother  an  ambitious  statesman  and  an 
interested  cardinal,  and  the  four  others  military  nobles — ^their 
relationship  to  Mary ;  the  family  i^grandizement  which  would 
ensue,  if  they  could  procure  for  her  the  English  crown ;  and 
their  possession  and  direction  of  the  cabinet  administration  of 
France,  occasioned  great  danger  to  Elizabeth  in  the  first  years 
of  her  reign,  and  furnished  an  assurance  to  all  expeetatit  enmity, 
that  she  would  be  vigorously  attacked,  as  soon  as  the  asteOing 
means  could  be  brought  confidentially  and  efficiently  together. 
To  the  contemplation  of  that  policy  which  looks  only  to  human 
means  and  agency,  her  situation  was  sufiBciently  alarming.  But 
this  sagacious  queen  did  not  wholly  confine  her  intellectual 
perspicuity  to  this  narrow  horizon ;  she  knew  that  there  was  a 
superior  government  of  things,  to  which  all  earthly  plans  and 
potentates  are  subordinate,  and  by  which  they  are  pre-eminently 
superintended,  and  according  to  the  wisest  rules  and  principles, 
are,  when  necessary,  irresistibly  checked,  averted,  or  overruled. 
On  this  protecting  circumspection  she  is  said  to  have  fixed  her 
mind,  from  the  hour  she  took  the  sceptre  into  her  hands,  and  she 
never  found  herself  disappointed  or  deserted  by  it  The  tyran- 
nical plans  of  others  made  her  life  a  continued  war  for  its  last 
thirty-five  years,  with  the  popedom,  the  papal  hierarchy,  and  its 
popish  tenets,  schools^  and  practices;  and  the  history  of  her  reign 
is  the  history  of  their  ever-reviving  attacks.  But  each  assault 
experienced,  in  the  due  time,  its  signal  discomfiture ;  though  the 
plans  of  battle,  and  their  instruments,  were  perpetually  varied 
with  the  most  persevering  ingenuity  of  vivacious,  desperate,  and 
obstinate  hostility. 

The  new  French  cabinet  of  Francis  11.  and  Mary,  being 
under  the  full  influence  of  the  Guyses,  determined,  in  continua- 
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tion  of  the  late  king^5  schemes,  and  for  the  eventual  aggrandise- 
ment of  their  national  power,  that  their  young  soveragn  in  bis 
official  title  should  write  himself  king  of  England,  but  deier 
awhile  the  publication  of  the  pretension ;  and  the  English 
ambassador  found  himself  so  litde  liked  by  the  Ouyse  &mily,  by 
the  courdy  circle,  and  by  Mary,  who  had  become  an  active 
politician,  that  lie  desired  his  recal.  The  catastrophe  of  Henry 
IL  did  not  abate  the  severities  which  he  had  begun.  In  the 
same  month  in  which  he  died,  a  gfeat  number  of  protestants  were 
arrested.  New  edicts  were  published,  forbidding,  on  pain  of 
death,  all  secret  meetings,  because  the  reformers  assembled  m 
private  houses  for  their  worship,  and  half  of  all  their  confiscated 
property  was  promised  to  informers.  Yet  a  cotemporary  and 
catholic  historian  says,  that  the  more  the  punishments  were 
inflicted,  the  more  the  heretics  increased, — so  powerful  are  the 
generous  sympathies  of  human  nature  against  the  cruelties  of 
oppression^  and  against  the  attempts  to  suppress  conscience  by 
intimidating  violence !  It  is.  a  httppy  law  of  our  moral  nature, 
that  persecution  spreads  the  persecuted  belief,  and  muIdpKes  its 
adherents,  though  it  may  largely  destroy  them,  and  eventuaUy 
disperse  many  to  take  root  and  flourish  elsewhere.  But  the 
melancholy  system  went  on,  till  the  conscientious  found  that  they 
had  now  no  alternative  between  destruction  and  insurrectioiiary 
combinations;  and  the  result  was,  that  in  twelve  or  fifteen  yean 
afterwards  a  million  of  human  beings  fell  in  France,  the  victims 
to  the  vindictive  and  cruel  resolution  of  its  crown  and  hierarchy, 
and  of  the  resistance  by  arms  to  its  unjust  persecutions.* 


*  It  is  with  a  melanchol j  truUi  that  Mr.  Gibbon  has  lo  emphatiGallj  i 
**  The  church  of  Rome  defended  bj  violenee  the  empire  whicli  she  had  aequired  bj 
fiaud;  a  system  of  peace  and  benerol^nee  was  soon  disgraced  by  pftMsriptloiia,  wan, 
iiUMsacres.  and  the  insdtutkMisorthe  holy  oflloe  (the  ioquisitioii.)  In  tba  Nctbct^ 
lands  Alone,  more  than  ova  huvdrxd  TBOusAxn  of  the  snlgeots  of  Cbaiies  V.  are 
said  to  have  differed  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner"  (for  the  sole  crime  of  Uniical 
/iratniy— that  is,  for  thinking  differently  from  that  church.) — DeeUtu  amd  Pattf  cb.  16» 
If  we  add  to  this  number  those  who  were  put  to  death  for  their  religious  wctiwifla 
from  the  Rimian  ohuroh  in  France^  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Irtfauid^  and  oUmt  psHs 
of  Europe,  these  wilful,  wicked,  and  systematic  destructions  of  our  IMbw  iiiiialiiii% 
accumulate  to  an  amount  which  nuiy  wall  astonish  and  dismay  the  eoumaralisg 
mind,  which  sees  no  security  against  their  repetition  but  the  absence  of  the  politicBl 
power.    Individual  oatboUa^  flt>m  their  own  good  fedlng^  mm  censure  tbcm;  but 
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The  sentence  of  extirpation  which  had  been  pronounced  at 
Rome  against  the  protestant  reformation,  and  the  concurring 
determination  of  the  French  and  Spanish  governments  to  execute 
it  in  their  own   dominions  and  ekewhere,  brought  Elizabeth 
reluctandy  into  a  union  with  the  Huguenots  in  France  as  after- 
wards with  the  Netherlands ;  because  it  became  impossible  diat 
they  should  be  extinguished,  and  that  her  nation  and  her  throne 
could  then  be  secure.     From  this  inveterate  determination  of  the 
papacy,  the  queen  of  England  was  living  in  perpetual  jeopardy 
from  its  increasing  machinations.     Paul  IV.  had  exhibited  his 
resolution  to  urge  this  war&re  against  all  the  dignitaries  of  dvil 
society,  and  to  make  the  inquisition  its  interior  instrument  in  the 
same  year  in  which  Elizabeth  acceded;  and  his  successor,  Pius  IV., 
two  years  afterwards,  not  only  sent  his  solicitations  to  the  king  of 
Poland  to  repress  the  heretical  pestilence,  but  fixed  pontificd 
anathemas  on  all  the  reformers  of  all  descriptions  and  in  every 
country,  as  the  last  and  lasting  article  of  the  cathdic  profession 
of  faith ;  which  therefi>re  must  be  stall  a  part  of  it,  udI^s  they  no 
longer  believe  that    the  pope    acting, and  ^>eaking  officially, 
ex  eatkedrd,  is  infallible.    The  popedom  liaving  setded  in  die 
mind  and  fiiith  of  the  Roman-catholic  church,  and  of  its  great 
princes,  this  irreconcilable  and  perpetual  hostflity  against  aU 
protestant  systems,  governments,  azid  nations,  compelled  thereby 
eirery  state  which  preferred  the  reformed  religion,  to  feel  that 
they   were   existing,    like    the    ancient    Christians,    under    a 
general  ban  of  intended  extermination ;  and  therefore  to  seek 
and  form  Auxe  allianoes  with  each  other  which  their  common 
danger  should,  whenever  it  more  actively  pressed  and  threatened 
them,  make  expedient  or  indispensable.     On  this  principle  alone 
began,  and  for  their  mutual  conservation  only  were  continued,  the 
intercourse  and  aids  of  Elizabeth  to  the  denounced  Huguenots  of 
France,  as  soon  as  these  were  foroed  or  fell  into  the  position*  of 
maintaining,  by  their  defensive  sword,  their  religious  bdief  and 
their  persecuted  lives. 

■o  did  Duusj  otLen  at  the  time  of  their  perpetration ;  and  yet  their  ruling  powers 
maiataiaed  and  executed  the  system,  and  haye  never  since  disavowed  or  annulled  it 
for  the  future.  Such  persecutions  still  remain  the  unrepealed  constitutional  law  of 
tbm  Roman  hierarobj. 
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The  accession  of  Charles  IX.,  in  his  tenth  year,  occasioned  the 
government  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Catharine,  and  of  her  friends. 
These  were  principally  of  the  reforming  party,  to  which  she  dien 
inclined  herself,  and  this  had  become  more  numerous  than  had 
been  known  or  anticipated.     The  first  edicts  had  a  peaceful  and 
neutralizing  tendency,  and  a  conference  was  held  on  the  disputed 
points.     With  the  new  year  the  royal  permission  was  granted  for 
the  exercise  of  the  pratestant  religion,  and  a  peaceful  interval  for  the 
fair  progress  of  whatever  should  be  right  and  reasonable  was 
quietly  gliding  to  the  mutual  improvement  of  all;  but  the  Froich 
hierarchy  were  most  deeply  and  personally  interested  to  disturb 
this  social  harmony  firom  its  increasing  results  to  themselves. 
Unfortunate  violences  at  Vassy  began  a  tempest  of  evils  which 
shook   France,  and   involved   other  kingdoms   in    Europe    in 
quarrel,  danger,  and  sufiering.     The  reformed  party  would  not 
believe  it  to  have  been  accidental ;  and  as  the  king  of  Navarre 
had  been  allured  to  desert  them,  and  to  unite  with  the  Guyses 
and  the  constable,  they  dreaded  the  eflect  of  such  a  menacing 
coalition,  and  treasonably  surprised  and  occupied  the  city  of 
Orleans.      On  this  intemperate  violence  an  immediate  perse- 
cution was  too  eagerly  bqgan  in  Paris  against  them,  and  they 
unwisely  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  arms ;  a  massacre  of  their 
friends  by  some  soldiers  at  Sens  completed  their  excitement,  and 
the  court  revoked  the  edict  in  their  &vour,  and  calling  out  the 
gendarmerie,  they  burst  into  insurrection  and  possessed  them- 
selves of  many  places,  astonishing  the  government  by  their 
numbers,  power,  and  success.     The  papal  nuncio  pressed  fcr 
their  extermination  before  they  became  stronger ;  reconciliation 
became  every  day  less  practicable,  and  the  civil  war  raged  with 
alternate  success.     The  king  of  Navarre  fell  in  besieging  Rouen 
for  the  catholic  party ;  but  the  battle  of  Dreux,  though  producing 
the  balancing  advantage  of  the  oommanders-in-chidT  of  both 
forces  being  taken  prisoners  by  their  opponents,  yet  giving  by 
that  event  the  supreme  command  of  the  catholic  forces  to  the 
abler  duke  of  Guyse,  occasioned  them  to  derive  from  it  all  the 
fruits  and  effects  of  an  inspiriting  and  strengthening  victory. 

But   as  the  Huguenots  suffered,   the   English    government 
became  more  alarmed  for  its  national  safety.    Its  wishes  for  a  pad- 
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fication  between  the  contending  parties;  its  anxiety  for  its  own  se- 
curity; and  the  probable  consequence  of  inflaming  all  Christendom, 
if  councils  of  violence  and  the  **  extraordinary  exaltation  of  the 
house  of  Guyse"  to  enforce  them,  should  be  confirmed  in  France, 
were  calmly  stated  to  the  French  envoy.     But  as  no  conciliating 
interferences  of  the  English  cabinet  produced  any  mitigation  of 
the  evil,  the  queen  resolved  to  grant  to  the  endangered  Hugue- 
nots the  aid  they  asked.     She  made  a  frank  and  unambiguous 
statement  of   her  fair  objects  in  this  measure  to  the  Spanish 
court,  avowing  that  she  meant  to  take  possession  of  those  harbours 
in  Normandy  from   which  England  could  be  invaded  by  the 
papal  party,  but  declaring  her  intentions  not  to  retain  them 
beyond  the  period  of  danger  and  the  re-<lelivery  of  Calais,  ac- 
cording to  the  covenanted  stipulation.     She  limited  her  defensive 
movements  strictly  to  these  protecting  purposes;    and  pledged 
herself  to  recal  her  forces  when  peace  was  restored  in  France,  and 
the  town  of  Calais  should  be  restored  as  the  treaty  specified.  On 
these  principles  she  publbhed  a  declaration  of  her  political  mo- 
tives, and  sent  a  naval  armament  to  Havre  de  Grace,  then  called 
Newhaven,  under  the  earl  of  Warwick,  when  the  Huguenot  chiefs 
delivered  it,  as  they  had  agreed,  peaceably  into  their  possession. 
This  aid  to  the  protestant  party  was  the  more  important,  as 
Spanish  forces  were  assisting  their  more  powerful  opponents. 
Attempts  for  reconciliation  failed ;  and  the  duke  of  Guyse,  pur- 
suing his  success,  besieged  Orleans,  with  every  probability  of 
taking  it,  till  he  was  basely  assassinated  by  a  young  man  from 
Lyons,  as  he  was  riding  fi*om  the  camp  to  the  place  he  lodged  at 
This  revolting  catastrophe,  and  the  presence  of  English  forces  in 
France  in  support  of  the  reformers,  brought  on  that  peace  which 
had  before  been  unattainable.     The  protestant  party  obtained,  on 
the  19th  March,  an  edict  of  pacification  highly  fiivourable  to  their 
cause ;  and  the  forces  of  die  kingdom  were  then  directed  to  expel 
the  English  from  Havre,  without  the  restitution  of  Calais.     The 
place  was  not  found  to  be  long  defensible,  and  was  at  length  sur- 
rendered to  the  French  government,  and  peace  was  again  re- 
stored between  the  two  countries.  Elizabeth  had  fully  gained  her 
real  object.      She  had  saved  the  Huguenots,  and  averted  the 
danger  from  her  own  country  and  its  adopted  faith.     For  these 
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points  only  she  had  armed,  and  both  Hayre  and  Calais  were  bat 
minor  and  subordinate  considerations. 

The  determination  of  the  popedom,  and  of  the  leaders  of  die 
hierarchy,  to  exterminate  those  opposing  opinions  which  it  termed 
heresies,  and  diose  professors  and  promoters  of  the  diflFbsing  re* 
formation,  whom  it  branded  as  heretics,  descended  miabated  from 
pontiff  to  pontiff  dmring  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  The  successor  of 
Leo,  Adrian  VI.,  in  1522,  called  upon  the  electors  and  princes 
of  Germany,  if  Luther  would  not  return  to  the  right  way,  to  visit 
him  with  the  rod  of  severity.  He  reminded  them,  that  can- 
cerous ulcers  were  to  be  cured  by  fiery  cauteries,  and  alienated 
limbs  to  be  entirely  cut  off  from  the  body.  To  prev^it  the  sup- 
position that  he  spoke  only  in  the  metaphors  oi  rhetoric,  he 
assured  them  that  two  Greek  emperors  had  taken  off  ho^tics  bjr 
the  sword ;  and  as  their  own  ancestors  had  put  Huss  and  Jerome 
to  a  due  death,  he  did  not  doubt  that,  if  requisite,  they  <<  would 
imitate  these  holy  and  illustrious  deeds/'  He  desired  his  autho- 
rized agent  to  mention  to  the  German  potentates  that  some  of 
their  ancestors  had  even  <<  with  their  own  hands  led  Huss  to  the 
fire"  which  destroyed  him.  He  entreated  the  Bambei^gers  to 
consider  Luther's  doctrines  to  be  << diabolical;"  to  have  the  same 
horror  of  them  and  of  their  authors  as  of  hell ;  and  to  treat  the 
book  which  stated  them,  as  poisoned  things,  which  were  neither 
to  be  read  nor  listened  to.  The  language  of  the  next  pontiff, 
Clement  VIL,  two  years  afterwards,  to  the  empetor,  is  as  decided. 
It  stigmatized  Luther  as  a  lost  and  wicked  wretoh,  and  averred  it 
to  be  of  great  moment  that  his  heresy  should  be  extirpated. 

The  next  pope,  Paul  IIL,  exhibited  the  same  feelings  in  his 
attempt  to  depose  Henry  VIII.  for  hb  heresy,  in  his  congratu- 
latory letter  to  Charles  V.  on  his  capturing  the  duke  of  Suony, 
and  in  sending  to  the  emperor  a  mUitery  force,  under  bis  l^te 
and  brother,  to  act  with  his  army  against  the  protestants,  which 
proved  a  very  seasonable  assistance  in  defeating  them,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  pope.  The  wars  in  Italy  and  Germany,  between 
France  and  the  Emperor,  prevented  Julius  III.  from  uniting 
these  two  great  princes  in  any  league  to  destroy  the  Reformation, 
to  which  both,  after  all  their  vacillatbns,  ultimately  inclined ;  and 
the  accession  of  Mary  in  England  opened  an  easier  way  to  its 
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suppression  iu  that  country  whose  defection  haid  most  shaken  the 
papal  see.  But  Paul  IV.,  whose  severe  and  cruel,  mind  led  him 
to  procure  for  Rome  the  misery  of  the  inquisition, in  tEatcity^ 
roused  and  supported  the  English  queen  to  exterminate  heresy 
and  heretics  in  her  kingdom,  by  the  burnings  and  petsecutiona 
whidi  she  obediently  enforced.-  He  left  imprisoned  at  his  death, 
in  his  own  capital^  many  persons  of  consequence,  on  the  suspicion 
of  heressy,  whom  he' had  greviously  afflicted;  and  whom  his  suc- 
oeasor,  Pius  IV.,  (chosen  four  months  afterwards,)  with  less  acri- 
monious feelings  in  their  individual  qase,  or  disbelieving  the  imr 
putation,  had  the  liberality  to  release.  But  this  pope  soon  rebuilt 
that  dreaded  inquisitorial  mansion  which  the  Romdn  people  had 
rushed  to  destroy  as  soon  as  they  knew  that  Paul  IV.  had  expired ; 
and  made  the  anathema  of  Luther,  and  of  cdL  the  reformers,  and 
of  all  that  they  taught,  a  part  of  bis  required  profession  of  faith. 
From  papers  and  verbal  pimises  he  proceeded  to  actual  hosti-* 
lities  against  them.  When  the  king  of  France,  on  preparing  to 
take  the  field  against  his  subjects  who  claimed  liberty  of  con- 
science, solicited  the  pontiff's  pecuniary  aid,  Pius  required  the 
revocation  of  all  his  edicts  on  religion,  because  they  shewed  some 
&VDur  to  the  Huguenots,  and  that  others  should  be  made  accord- 
ing to  his  mind  ;  and  he  declared  that  he  would  contribute  to  no 
wars,  except  those  for  religion  and  against  heretics.  He  was 
displeased  that  the  French  sovereign  should  invite  Elizabeth  and 
the  protestant  princes  to  send  their  representatives  to  ibe  council 
of  Trent,  because  they  might  influence  it  in  favour  of  the  reform 
matk)n ;  and  we  find  the  important  fact,  that  he  was  supplying 
various  catholic  states  with  money,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
withstand  the  protestant  spirit  which  was  rising  up  in  so  many 
parts  of  Europe.  So  he  authorized  both  the  French  and  Spanish 
kings  to  take  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  property,  (or  the  purpose 
of  applying  it  to  crush  the  multiplying  reformers. 

This  Pius  IV.  fed  the  wars  that  were  making  for  the  destruction 
of  those  whose  reformed  opinions  were  acknowledged,  even  by 
their  persecutors  at  that  very  time,  to  have  arisen  from  the  cor«- 
ruptions  of  the  existing  catholic  church;  and  who  were  so 
numerous  in  France,  that  the  king  felt  he  could  not  proceed  to 
take  them  off  by  force,  without  putting  his  own  crown  in  peril. 
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This  pondflP  had  his  eye  so  fixed  on  military  violence,  that  he 
sent  his  auditor  into  Spain,  to  persuade  Philip  to  assist  the  attack 
on  the  Huguenots,  and  to  form  a  league  with  the  papacy  against 
those  who  dissented  fit>m  it.  The  expressed  feeling  at  that  time, 
of  both  the  French  and  Spanbh  governments,  was,  that  a  good 
and  thorough  reformation  of  manners  in  the  church,  and  especially 
oi  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  court,  ought  to  be  the  first  thing 
attended  to ;  but  every  effi>rt  of  moral  reformation,  or  of  inde- 
pendence or  impartiality  in  the  oouncil«  is  stated  to  have  been 
nugatory.  Nothing  was  done  but  what  the  popedom  dictated,  and 
chose  to  have  adopted.  In  the  meantime,  although  the  reformatioii 
of  himself  and  his  court  was  on  all  sides  pressed  upon  him,  Pius  IV., 
deaf  to  all  such  entreaties,  directed  his  chief  care  to  procure  money 
and  also  troops,  both  horse  and  foot,  to  send  against  the  French 
reformers.  He  smiled  justly  at  some  of  those  who  lectured  him 
on  his  personal  retrenchments,  and  yet  never  meant  to  diminish 
their  own  superfluities.  He  was  charged,  however,  with  wishing 
the  continuation  of  the  civil  wars  in  France,  because  he  perceived 
that  the  military  exertions  of  its  governments  against  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  the  alarms  and  pecuniary  necessities  thence  arising, 
prevented  the  council  of  Trent  irom  adopting  any  measures,  and 
from  taking  any  steps,  to  abridge  his  authority. 

It  was  Pius  IV.  who  decided  the  &te  of  Europe  as  to  its  future 
ecclesiastical  state.  It  was  he  who  re-assembled  the  council  of 
Trent  and  procured  its  concluding  decrees ;  and  it  was  in  hb 
power  to  liave  benefited  the  world  by  those  religions  meliorations 
of  discipline,  system  and  doctrine,  which  would  have  been  most 
congenial  with  scriptural  truth,  with  the  progression  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  with  the  virtues  and  happiness  of  individual  life. 
The  path  was  still  open  to  the  improvements  which  every  one  felt 
to  be  desirable,  and  which  no  one  would  have  resisted  if  they  had 
not  clashed  with  their  worldly  interest  and  emoluments;  for 
although  the  kings  of  Portugal  and  Spain  talked  the  language  of 
bigotry,  yet  they  and  the  other  powers  were  so  sensible  that  some 
reformation  of  their  church  system  was  indispensable,  that  each 
power  presented  and  urged  to  the  council  of  Trent  its  own  plans 
and  propositions  for  effecting  it.  If  the  instructions  sent  by  the 
French  government  for  its  consideration,  in  1562,  by  the  cardinal 
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of  Lorraine,  which  comprised  substantially  most  of  the  corrections 
which  the  protestants  desired,  had  been  adopted,  the  basis  of  a 
&ir  and  permanent  conciliation  would  have  been  laid,  which  the 
wise  and  good  might  have  made  a  band  of  sacred  brotherhood 
and  peace  for  all  Christendom ;  but  the  pope,  instead  of  welcoming 
him  as  an  harmonizing  ambassador,  set  episcopal  spies  upon  him, 
and  endeavoured  to  find  out  his  weaknesses  or  master  passion,  to 
learn  how  to  govern  him  to  his  wishes.  At  this  moment  some  of 
the  Guyses  were  friendly  to  the  reformation ;  and  the  cardinal  so 
&r  partook  the  feelings  of  this  part  of  his  family,  and  of  national 
independence,  that  he  insisted,  at  Trent,  on  several  ecclesiastical 
alterations,  and  on  the  retrenchment  of  the  papal  power  as  to  the 
French  church  establishment;  and  to  his  private  confidant  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare  his  personal  disbelief  even  of  the 
pontiflTs  vicarial  dignity  and  supreme  episcopal  authority,  though 
he  chose  to  force  others  afterwards  to  admit  it  or  perish,  and 
became  the  chief  instigator  of  all  the  catholic  hostilities  against 
the  Huguenots,  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  against  the  Scotch 
reformers,  whom  he  incited  his  niece  Mary,  to  her  own  ruin,  to 
oppose. 

Having  formed,  in  November,  1562,  a  secret  league  of  evil 
against  the  protestants,  Pius  IV.  soon  turned  his  attention  to 
Elizabeth  and  her  dominions.  His  first  notice  of  her  was  by  a 
mild  official  letter,  about  four  months  after  his  consecration,  in- 
viting her  to  cast  off  all  evil  persuaders,  and  to  obey  his  councils, 
for  which  her  great  reward  would  be,  that  if  she  did  so  he  would 
confirm  her  regal  elevation — a  boon,  whose  value  was  more 
known  to  himself  than  to  her.  This  temporary  moderation  may 
have  arisen  from  the  hope  that  she  would  be  gratified  by  his 
sanction,  and  dread  the  mischief  of  his  enmity ;  or  it  may  have 
been  one  of  those  actions  of  expediency  which  the  practice  of  St. 
Peter's  has  so  often  displayed ;  for  at  this  particular  juncture  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  was  not  a  bigot,  though  some  strove  to  make 
him  so ;  and  his  eldest  son  was  becoming  a  Lutheran,  though 
every  precaution  of  education  and  marriage  had  been  taken  to 
preserve  him  from  the  contaminating  melioration ;  and  Ferdinand 
anxiously  explained  to  the  pope  how  the  unexpected  and  un- 
desired  alteration  had  occurred.  As  this  solicitation  was  found 
to  be  inefiective  on  the  queen,  who  saw  more  security  in  her 
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people's  attachment  than  in  a  papal  bull,  he  sent  a  special  Buncio 
as  his  l^ate^  to  persuade  her,  if  she  was  susceptible  of  such  per« 
suasion,  or  to  conspire  against  her,if  she  was  deaf  to  his  allurements; 
but  as  soon  as  she  heard  of  his  advance,  she  ordered  him  not  to 
land,  and  would  not  permit  him  to  approach  her.  On  another 
attempt  to  attract  her,  the  state  council,  after  a  solemn  delibera* 
tion,  agreed  to  refuse  him  an  entrance )  nor  was  the  emperor*s 
interposition  more  availing,  though  he  prevented  the  council  of 
Trent  from  excommunicating  her  as  a  heretic.  But  the  pontiff 
took  advantage  of  the  amplitude  of  the  ocean,  to  send  two  of  the 
primitive  Jesuits  into  Ireland  as  his  legates,  to  promote  his  cause 
and  interest  there,  besides  those  whom  tlie  general  ordered  to 
that  island.  The  missionaries  acted  with  all  their  young  enthu- 
siasm and  habitual  ability  to  exdte  insurrections  in  the  island, 
till  their  exertions  became  dangerous  to  those  whom  they  had 
attached  to  their  cause. 

The  same  pope  selected  and  dispatx^ed  another  Jesuit  tt> 
Scotland,  for  the  important  purpose  of  secretly  advising  and 
encouraging  its  queen,  Mary,  to  resist  the  reformation,  which  was 
continuing  to  spread  from  its  capital  to  the  Highland  mountains 
and  its  Western  Isles,  and  to  preserve  the  kingdom  from  the 
*^  English  conflagration.''  He  was  also  to  induce  her  to  said  to 
the  council  of  Trent  the  bishops  whom  the  pontiff  wished  and 
recommended.  Two  Scots  of  noble  families  aooompanied  him, 
Edmund  Hay  and  William  Critton,  who  gready  assisted  him  in 
the  fulfilment  of  his  legation ;  but  the  incautious  zeal  of  a  catholic 
discovered  the  secret  missionary  as  soon  as  he  had  reached 
Leith ;  and  the  cabinet  being  informed  that  a  Jesuit  legate  had 
arrived  to  corrupt  the  queen,  and  overturn  the  new  system, 
endeavoured  to  discover  and  apprehend  him.  He  procured 
admission  in  disguise  to  Mary,  in  a  secret  hour,  who  received 
him  with  delight,  and  was  animated  by  him  to  persist  in  her 
ancient  tenets.  But  of  the  bishops  mentioned  in  the  pontiff's 
letters,  none  would  venture  to  trust  themselves  with  his  l^ate  but 
the  prelate  of  Dunkeld.  He  admitted  him  in  the  garb  of  an 
Italian  merchant,  and  read  with  tears  the  papal  ^istle;  they  held 
the  '« secret  conclave"  till  the  researches  oJF  government  made  his 
fiurther  stay  perilous,  when,  having  accomplished  the  object  of  his 
mission,  he  was  conducted  by  Hay  and  Critton,  with  the  aid  of  a 
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French  sailor,  who  had  been  taken  up  and  put  to  die  torture  on 
a  supposition  of  being  himself  the  person,  into  a  boat,  and  escaped 
safidy  to  the  coast  of  Flanders,  where  he  landed,  and  joined  his 
seminary  at  Louvain,  Thus  the  resistance  of  Mary  to  the  re- 
formation in  Scotland  was  stimulated  and  perpetuated  by  the 
secret  operation  of  Pius  IV.  and  his  new  political  missionaries. 

Having  closed  the  council  of  Trent  in  December,  156d, 
Pins  IV.  died  in  the  same  month,  two  years  afterwards,  when 
the  tiara  was  placed,  in  the'  followitig  January,  on  the  head  of 
Pius  v.,  who  soon  became  the  most  active  and  dangerous  enemy 
that  Elizabeth,  the  Huguenots,  and  the  protestant  reformation, 
had  hitherto  encountered.  No  pope  ever  shewed  more  painfully 
what  the  papacy  could  resolve,  and  would  attempt  to  perpetrate ; 
nor  the  danger  which  such  implacable  tod  persevering  animosity 
could  effect,  even  in  the  period  of  its  filiated  and  suspected, 
though  still  politically  supported,  power.  The  popedom  was 
then  upheld  by  its  friends,  as  the  eastern  crescent  is  now,  not  for 
its  moral  deserts  or  religious  character,  but  for  its  worldly  con- 
venioice  and  utilities  to  those  who  applied  their  temporal  sword 
to  m«ntain  its  despotism  over  the  heart,  the  reason,  and  the 
ocHiscience,  as  long  as  that  despotism  promoted  their  interests. 
This  reciprocity  of  benefit  is  every  day  diminishing  in  the  present 
state  of  feelings  and  relations  of  Europe;  and  therefore  the 
popedom  will  ere  long  be  left  to  its  pleasing  dreams  of  past 
mj^ificence — in  the  insulated  inferiority  of  unlamented  decay. 

The  papacy  of  Pius  V.,  though  short  in  its  chronological  length, 
became  unusually  extensive  and  destructive  in  its  operations  from 
the  lamentable  principle  to  which  we  have  adverted.  Among 
these  he  distinguished  himself  by  commencing,  and  acrimoniously 
pursuing,  a  personal  and  deadly  warfare  against  the  only  maiden 
queen  that  had  then  swayed  the  English  sceptre.  Elizabeth  was 
no  Amazon,  and  was  as  inoffensive  to  this  particular  pope  as  one 
individual  could  be  to  any  contemporary  member  of  European 
society ;  and  yet,  from  his  intellectual  bigotry  and  pontifical 
hostility,  Pius  V.  has  the  distinguishing  notoriety  of  assailing 
tins  illustrious  female,  who  was  shedding  more  lustre  on  her 
thiT>ne  than  most  of  her  male  predecessors,  since  the  death  of 
Alfred,  had  imparted  to  it,— with  the  combined  mischiefi  of 
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personal  conspiracy,  of  interior  rebellion,  and  of  external  in- 
vasion. Yet  Pius  V.  might  allege^  that  he  only  put  into  more 
strong  and  unlimited  action  the  ancient  principles  of  his  see, 
which  many  of  his  predecessors  had  exemplified  or  inculcated 
when  he  b^n  that  career  of  violence  and  homicide  which  blends 
his  memory  so  inseparably  with  the  reign  and  biography  of  the 
endangered  Elizabeth. 

The  pride  and  pa^ion  of  his  mature  life  was  to  be  a  Roman 
inquisitor.  If  experience  had  not  proved  that  it  is  possible  to 
be  this  dreaded  and  dreadful  description  of  human  character, 
without  any  visible  marks  of  atrocious  disposition,  we  might  have 
inferred  from  his  taste  for  it,  that  he  was  of  a  fierce  and  merciless 
nature.  But  having  so  perverted  his  judgment,  and  deadened 
his  moral  sensibilities,  as  to  select  it  as  his  pleasure  and  as  his 
merit,  he  exercised  this  cruel  oflSce  efiectually  against  those  who 
wished  reformation  at  Como,  even  though  of  episcopal  dignity ; 
and  pursuing  it  afterwards  at  Pergamo,  he  was  at  length  clioseh 
by  Paul  IV.,  with  the  preference  and  discernment  of  a  congenial 
spirit,  as  the  person  most  adapted  to  be  appointed  commissary 
of  the  inquisition  at  Rome.  In  that  station  he  so  fulfilled  bis 
patron's  wishes  as  to  become,  to  his  then  satisfaction,  but  to  his 
present  disgrace  with  every  honourable  and  cultivated  mind,  the 
« sommo  inquisitore."  On  the  death  of  Pius  IV.  he  was  per- 
ceived, by  the  cardinal  consistory,  to  be  the  character  who  would 
most  resolutely  enforce  the  violent  plans  which  had  been  resolved 
on  against  the  reformation ;  and  was  chosen  suddenly,  and  almost 
unanimously,  the  new  pope, — by  inspiration,  in  the  opinion  of 
his  friends;  and  the  claim  may  be  allowed,  if  the  nature  of  the 
influence  be  named  firom  the  character  of  the  actions  which  he 
most  zealously  promoted.  For  these  he  has  received  the  highest 
exaltation  which  his  successors  and  church  could  confer.  He 
has  been  made  a  saint  One  day  in  every  year  is  devoted  to  the 
religious  celebration  of  his  memory ;  and  the  prayer  appointed  to 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  in  all  the  catholic  churches  and  chapels 
in  the  world,  aptly  expresses  the  merits  for  which  the  celestial 
elevation  has  been  granted.  His  exertions  to  exterminate  heretics 
and  heresies  procured  the  canonizing  boon.  That  his  zeal  was 
as  honest  as  it  was  wrongly  directed,  and  that  he  persecuted  the 
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Lutherans  with  as  much  sincerity  of  heart  as  Luther  withstood 
the  popedom,  there  is  no  just  reason  to  doubt  But  he  had 
adopted  the  great  stain  of  the  catholic  church — the  firm  opinion, 
that  heretics,  however  virtuous,  estimable,  pious,  learned,  or 
intelligent,  were  detestable  and  pernicious  reptiles,  and  were  to 
be  crushed  as  such  for  the  common  good ;  and  that  all  ideas  were 
heresies,  and  all  persons  heretics,  whom  any  pope  pronounced 
such ;  and  having  interwoven  this  deranged  sentiment  with  his 
whole  mind  and  feelings,  Pius  V.  acted  upon  it  with  inflexible 
energy,  and  to  the  full  stretch  of  his  vast  and  indefinite  influence 
and  powers.  He  burnt  men  of  tdient  in  his  own  dominions ; 
and  devoted  himself,  with  a  persevering  combination  of  prejudice 
and  principle,  to  destroy  all  who  did  not  think, — ^we  cannot  say 
as  he  thought,  for  we  know  not  his  secret  mind, — but  as  he  and 
the  final  decrees  of  Trent  commanded  that  men  should  think,  or 
should  unvaryingly  appear  to  think,  on  the  doctrines  and  practice 
of  the  papal  church.  Five  great  objects  occupied  his  strong  and 
active  mind : — to  reform  his  corrupted  court  and  city,  his  most 
laudable  purpose ;  to  repress  and  weaken  the  Turkish  power,  a 
patriotic  project,  because  the  aggressions  of  its  arrogant  fanaticism 
were  perilous ;  to  destroy  the  Huguenots  in  France,  and  Eliza- 
beth in  England ;  and  to  subvert  the  protestant  reformation,  and 
annihilate  its  adherents  in  every  part  of  Europe.  He  succeeded, 
to  a  great  degree,  in  all  these  schemes,  but  the  two  last.  He 
sturdily  enforced  the  long-wanted  and  much-resisted  correction 
of  the  profligacy  immediately  around  him ;  and  he  annihilated, 
through  Don  John,  of  Austria,  and  the  fleet  which  he  at  last  got 
leather  under  his  command,  the  Ottoman  navy,  in  the  cele- 
brated battle  in  the  bay  of  Lepanto.  His  exertions  in  France 
and  England,  his  own  letters  and  panegyrical  biographers  suflS- 
ciendy  display. 

In  the  autumn  of  1567,  we  find  him  urging  the  king  of  Spain 
to  send  his  forces  into  France  against  the  Huguenots,  promising 
the  French  king  to  send  him  money  and  soldiers,  though  he  had 
no  abundance  at  his  disposal ;  and  entreated  the  doge  of  Venice 
to  add  also  his  succours,  because  if  the  protestants  should  con- 
quer, their  tenets  wotdd  soon  enter  Italy.  On  the  same  ground 
he  solicited  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  employ  his  sword  against  these 
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impioos  men,  these  rebds  to  Ood  and  their  king,  because  his 
states  lay  the  nearest  to'  the  ooniagipn'of  their  opinions;  and  in 
the  sommer  of  1668,.  he  congratulated  liie  dnke  of  Alva  that  he 
had  obtained  a  victory  ih,  Belgium,  for.  the  catholic  fiutb,  agakut 
the  revolting  heretics.  .  He  repeats,  feiir  months  afterwards,  Ins 
exulting  compHTfients  and  excttttdons  for  his  adiievementSy  in 
defence  of  the  holy  see  and  the  cathdlie  truth ;  and  promises  to 
remunerate  him  for  his  ^sealoiis  efforts,  by  granting  the  pecuniary 
benefit  he  solicited ;  though  it  yns  m  unusual  grace.     He  in* 
plores  die  cardinal  df>Boarbon,  at  the  beginiung  of  the  new  year^ 
to  enforce  the  measures  ntost  proper  for  <<  the  destruction  "  of 
these  enemies^  and  as  eagerly  entreats  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine 
to  prepare^  with  extk^eme  diligenoe,  whatever  is  necessary  ibr 
their  attack  and  defeat.      He  k  astonished  that  the  nefinioQS 
prince  of  Orange  Aoald  be  retained  in  the  kingdom ;  and  ex- 
presses the  psin  he  feels  that  the  king  had  not  confiscated  the 
property  of  the  heretics^  as  that  would  retain  the  doubting  in  his 
fiuth,  and  deter  others  from  joining  their  infiunous  society.     He 
commends  his  own  delegate  for  doing  this  at  Avignon,  and  directs 
that  the  estates  shall  not,  when  dius  forfeited,  be  given  to,  or  in  any 
way  come  to  the  relations  of,  the  heredc,  even  though  they  should 
be  good  catholics,  that  the  intimidating  lesson  may  be  completed* 
In  the  spring  of  1569,  the  pope  sent  his  troops,  under  Sforsa, 
into  France,  to  punish,  by  every  inflicdon  of  severity,  the  heredcs 
and  their  leaders.     That  the  prince  of  Condd,  <<  the  diief  of  the 
heredcal  army,''  had  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Jamac,  is  the 
subject  of  his  thanksgivings  to  heaven ;  and  he  exhorts  Charks  IX. 
to  profit  by  his  victory,  so  as  utterly  to  root  out  die  remains  of 
these  enemies ;  for  unless  they  were  radically  extirpated,  the  evil 
woidd  reappear.     He  urges  him  to  have  no  respect  for  any 
persons  or  diings,  to  induce  him  to  spare  those  whom  he  calls  the 
adversaries  of  God.     He  tells  the  king,  that  he  can  iqipease 
Heaven  only  by  the  severest  punishment  of  sudi  wretches ;  and 
that  if  he  does  not  thus  destroy  them,  he  will  perish  by  divine 
vengeance.   The  same  topics,  with  the  most  unqualified  and  most 
unshrinking  merdlessness,  he  ui^es  to  Catharine  de  Medids,  the 
king's  mother.     He  insists  upon  her  not  sparii^,  for  any  reasoo^ 
these  enemies  of  Heaven.  Tley  must  be  exterminated.  He  dares 
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even  to  add,  with  all  the  insanity  of  his  se]f*deluding  bigotry, 
that  he  prays  for  it  every  day.* 

He  r^eats  the  same  exhortations  in  his  subsequent  letters. 
He  directs  them  to  every  accessible  and  powerful  quarter;  he 
desires  the  king's  brother  to  interfere,  to  prevent  the  royal  mercy 
from  being  extended  to  any  who  should  implore  it,  and  to  shew 
himself  inexorable  to  all.  With  an  in&tuation  that  would  almost 
be  incredible  if  his  own  words  were  not  before  us,  he  asserts  to 
the  too-willing  ear  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  desires  him  to 
convince  the  king  that  he  cannot  satigfy  hu  Redeemer  (t)  with- 
out this  inexorability  to  all  who  shall  petition  him  in  their 
behalf;  a  combination  of  ideas  so  incongruous,  that  it  drives  us 
into  the  supposition  that  the  New  Testament  was  a  book,  which, 
if  not  unknown  to  Pius  V.,  had  at  least  been  either  unread  or 

*  ^  It  smrprifet  m  at  first  to  rMd,  in  the  R4N&ati-MtlioUc  sennont  and  eompoti- 
UoDi  of  this  period,  wid  in  so  many  sinee^  rach  bitter  and  indiforimiBate  abuse  of 
the  proteetanta  of  all  8eo(%  under  the  general  name  of  heretica  and  infidela.  They 
■re  elassed  repeatedly  with  Turka,  ATBiins,  and  unbelieven^  without  any  other 
aeparation  than  the  typogmpfaieal  oomma»  as  if  they  were  oonaidered  by  the  wrfters, 
sod  meant  to  be  represented  by  Uiem  to  the  reader,  as  no  other  and  no  better.  The 
papal  author,  be  it  in  a  history,  sermon,  edict,  bull,  or  oontroversial  treatise^  conti- 
nually masMS  together,  and  assails  with  nndistinguiflihing  iuTeotiTes,  as  well  the  infi- 
del  who  disbelieves  ril  Christianity,  and  even  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  with  the 
leftirmei's  who  most  sineerdy  accredit  and  revere  divine  revelation.  We  see  them 
cootinmdly  spoken  of  with  the  most  Invidious  epithets  and  damnatory  reprobation,  as 
one  loathsome  mass  of  impiety  and  detestation.  It  seems  sueh  irrationa]  and  violent 
and  wilftil  pnjudice  to  class  together,  intentionally  and  deliberately,  the  Atheist  and 
the  protestant,  and  to  load  them  alike  with  such  inveterate  and  rancorous  epithets  of 
leproadi  and  Tlliflcation,  that  we  can  scarcely  understand  bow  any  persons  of  eulti- 
▼ated  Intellect,  of  the  eatholio  churchy  could  have  aa  perthmoionslyand  so  uniTersally 
pursued  this  practice.  Our  most  illostrions  names  in  sdenoe  or  litenture,  and 
especially  if  dergymen,  are  seldom  noticed  without  some  depreciating  aoUunct.  For 
some  time  this  surprised  myself,  and  I  could  not  account  for  It  to  my  own  Mlisfiwi 
tion;  until,  at  last,  I  discovered  that  it  waa  done  upon  a  premedltntcdeystem  of 
their  hierarchical  policy.  The  ingenioua  diieAains  of  the  papal  dnireh,  after  the 
flrst  ardent  conflicts,  in  which  they  gained  no  victories  and  made  no  intdleetoal  con- 
quests,  Observed,  that  to  discuss  the  poinu  of  diflbrence  between  themselves  and  the 
protestants  was  to  make  the  opinions  of  the  latter  more  known ;  to  nilject  their 
own  tenets  to  iUTestigation,  discussion,  and  the  consequential  decisiona  cX  human 
judgment,  and  to  take  the  chance  of  the  Tarying  talents  of  their  own  delbnden :  and 
to  be  so  often  defoated,  and  so  lArenuously  opposed,  as  to  make  It  morally  cettofai 
that  if  they  resorted  to  human  reasoning,  and  rested  on  the  mind's  unbiassed  oon^ 
Tiction,  their  ezduduig  system  would  be  overthrown ;  and  their  papal  and  traditlonnl 
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wholly  forgotten  by  him,  amid  the  more  pleasing  duties  of  his  be- 
loved inquisiuon.  Yet  how  natural  were  such  sentiments  to  the 
sainted  head  of  an  institution  which  existed  solely  on  such  prin- 
ciples !  How  congenial  to  a  system  which  interprets  the  scriptures 
by  its  convenient  traditions,  and  not  the  traditions  by  the  unalter* 
able,  and,  therefore,  less  expedient  scriptures.  No  human  sjrm- 
pathies  seem  to  have  reign&l  in  this  pontifTs  soul.  He  solicited 
the  French  sovereign  to  listen  neither  to  the  claims  of  blood  or 
friendship;  and  repeats  his  solicitation,  not  to  forgive  those  who 
should  petition  for  his  mercy  to  such  offenders.  <'  Sin  not  by 
indulgence"  was  the  lesson ;  and  to  diminish  any  necessity  for 
doing  so,  he  sent  to  the  French  monarch  all  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  which  he  could  provide,  and  regrets  that  his  treasury  did 
not  enable  him  to  do  more.     He  inveighs  against  the  time-ho- 


Chrnliaoity  would  be  inprovcd  and  enlighteiMd  into  what  wm  rnOy  i 
apoMoKoy  aod  diviiie.  To  prarent  this  erili  and  to  maintain  their  < 
■haken,  and  their  artificial  compacted  system  unbrokeD  aod  entire,  they  lelt  it  more 
prudent  to  withdraw  from  discussion,  and  to  dissuade  such  preaching.  Where  the 
goremment  was  catholic,  their  safety  lay  most  surely  in  resting  upon  the  arms  of 
power  while  it  was  disposed  to  beftiend  them ;  and  in  teaehtng  their  dogmas  and 
rites  as  positiTC  iignnctions  and  authoritatiTe  institutions^  commanded  by  the  pope  aa 
the  voice  of  their  churchy  as  their  only  qualified  and  ri^tftil  judges  and  therefesw 
indisputably  placed,  by  the  adoption  and  decision  of  the  popedom,  beyond  the  pro- 
▼ince,  the  right,  and  the  power,  of  human  reason.  We  are  led  to  this  inlercnce^  not 
finm  speculations  and  guesses  of  our  own  imagination,  hut  from  the  eipreas  inalipn 
tions  of  the  cardinal  Valieroj  the  friend  of  Sir  Charles  Borromeo,  who,  in  hia  Mktta^ 
riea  Seek$Uuiiea,  thus  reconunends  the  papal  clergy  to  shape  their  public  preaditng; 
His  words  are :  '  Admonishing  the  clergy  when  they  address  a  sermon  to  the  people^ 
not  to  start  a  disputation  against  heretics;  not  to  mention  their  arguments,  leal  they 
fiUl  into  the  suspicion  of  Taoity,  and  throw  scruples  into  the  minds  of  the  sinDqde. 
Lit  ikam  say*  gemeraU^^  thai  aU  k$nHe$  are  wratektd penooMt  4nc'  But  I  should  deem 
it  more  useful  that  ecclesiastical  orators  should  pass  over  in  silence  their  pcmieioas 
opinions,  as  confuted  and  exploded  by  the  moat  learned  men  for  many  agea.**^ 
Sloren  IWmt,  in  his  History  of  the  R«gn  of  Queen  Eliaabeth. 

These  remarks  of  an  amiable  man  and  excellent  writer,  reflect  great  credit  upon 
him ;  but  his  suiprise  would  haTe  been  spared  had  be  hi^ipened  to  recollect  that  the 
conduct  to  which  he  refers  is  in  strict  keeping  with  what  is  said  of  a  certain  power 
which  was  to  arise  under  the  Christian  name  or  fbrm,  "making  war  with  the  saint^ 
and  overcoming  them — having  power  given  him  over  all  kindreds^  and  toQguca,  and 
nations,  so  that  all  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  should  worship  him— causing  al^  both 
small  and  great,  rich  and  poor,  free  and  bond,  to  receive  a  mark  in  their  right  hand, 
or  in  their  foreheads,  and  that  no  man  migfat  buy  or  sdl,  save  he  that  had  the  mark 
or  Uie  nameof  the  beast."    Rev.  ziU.  7,8^  16,  17. 
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noured  and  long-respected  admiral  of  France,  De  Coligny,  as  the 
most  execrable  of  all  men,  even  doubting  if  he  was  a  human 
being,  because  the  ablest  supporter  of  the  Huguenot  cause ;  and 
he  also  discloses  the  great,  the  horrible  principle,  on  which  he 
urged  his  incentives  and  vituperations ;  it  is,  diat  other  catholic 
princes  will  be  guided  and  stimulated  by  the  example  of 
Charles  IX.  to  act  in  the  same  manner  towards  the  heretics  in 
their  dominions.  Thus  the  spirit  and  aims  of  Pius  V.  extended 
to  the  gigantic  effect  of  exterminating,  as  soon  as  possible,  all  the 
protestants  in  Europe.  It  was  a  natural  emanation  of  personal 
habit,  and  its  connected  character,  that  he  should  exhort  the  king 
to  place  inqubitors  of  heresy  in  every  one  of  his  towns.  It  was 
an  act  of  consistency  that  he  should  intreat  the  queen-mother  to 
inflame  her  son's  mind  to  the  execution  of  the  cruelties  he  com- 
manded, and  that  he  should  express  the  highest  indignation  and 
alarm  at  the  idea  that  the  French  government  meant  to  grant  a 
peace  to  its  protestant  subjects,  and  should  implore  the  cardinals 
in  France  to  defeat  its  accomplishment. 

To  state  of  any  man,  that  he  is  the  advocate  or  author  of 
murder,  is  to  ascribe  to  him  such  a  lamentable  exemplification  of 
human  depravity  in  its  most  revolting  sense,  that  the  mind 
dislikes,  on  any  evidence,  to  express  and  even  to  conceive  the 
imputation;  and  yet  the  preceding  &cts  press  the  judgment 
towards  that  conclusion;  nor  is  their  effect  abated  when  we 
observe  the  direction  and  wishes  of  Pius  V.  as  to  the  French 
general  D^Assier.  The  pope's  conduct  on  his  capture  seems  to 
furnish  an  additional  illustratk>n  of  what  is  possible  in  men  of  the 
highest  station,  when  mercy,  pity,  charity,  forgiveness,  and 
benevolence,  are  superseded  by  a  misconception  of  sacerdotal 
duty,  which,  separating  itself  from  the. moral  obligations  of  life, 
and  extinguishing  all  human  sympathies,  seeks  to  acquire  a 
supposed  merit  by  its  unsocial  and  desolating  intolerance. 
Wonderful  perversion  of  a  religion  whose  benevolence  is,  above 
all  others,  adapted  to  make  mankind  an  affectionate  fatnily  of 
gende  and  generous  brothers !  Strange  contradiction  to  its  , 
clearest  and  most  indissoluble  precepts !  But  the  doctrine  of 
preferring  the  tradition  to  the  record  admits  of  the  holiest  laws 
being  deformed  by  the  most  nullifying  anomalies — by  the  most 
superseding  contradictions.     The  will  of  the  sovereign  becomes 
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then  subjected  to  tlie  convenience  of  the  viceroy.  The  vicar» 
whenever  he  pleases,  may  thus  displace  his  master.  The  woridly 
benefit  of  this  device  has  occasioned  it  to  be  used  in  all  systems 
and  in  all  ages. 

As  there  was  lio  hypocrisy  in  Pius  V.,  we  may  anticipate  that 
his  transactions  as  to  Elizabeth  were  in  congmity  with  his 
dealings  in  France.  He  sent  money  to  assist  Mary  in  Scotland 
against  her  protestant  subjects,  and  despatched  his  secret  priestly 
envoy  to  England,  in  1569,  to  declare  privately  from  him  to 
certain  of  the  nobility,  that,  as  a  heretic,  Elizabeth  had  forfeited 
all  right  to  her  crown,  and  that  they  should  obey  her  no  longer. 
He  seconded  this  by  his  bull  in  the  ensuing  February,  in  which, 
asserting  his  power  to  overthrow  and  to  destroy,  and  declaring 
this  princess  to  be  the  slave,  of  wickedness,  and  but  a  pretended 
queen,  he  denounces  an  anathema  against  her,  deprives  her  of 
her  kingdom,  absolves  all  her  subjects  from  their  obedience; 
forbids  every  one  from  daring  to  obey  her  commands  or  laws,  and 
declares  that  all  who  should  act  contrary  to  these  injmictions 
should  be  involved  in  the  same  excommunicating  severities. 

Happily  for  the  world,  the  greatest  instigator  of  the  catholic 
mind  to  the  extirpation  of  the  protestants  in  every  country, 
Pius  v.,  died  at  this  time,  though  not  till  he  had  effectually 
excited  that  spirit  in  the  ruling  powers  of  both  the  church  and 
state  at  the  Louvre  which  produced  that  day  at  Paris  which 
human  memory  will  never  forget,  nor  ever  recollect  but  with  one 
common  and  irrepressible  sentiment — the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, of  which  I  have  given  some  account  in  a  preceding 
lecture.  His  death,  and  the  indignant  horror  which  the  St.  Bar- 
tholomew massacre  spread  into  all  bosoms,  exc^t  those  of  the 
Vatican,  and  of  its  assimilating  supporters,  arrested  the  progress 
of  the  conspiracies  which  he  was  promoting  in  England,  and 
gave  to  Elizabeth  an  interval  of  peace  and  security  for  some  years; 
until  the  Jesuits  resumed  what  this  excommunicating  pope  had 
begun ;  and  under  the  next,  and  their  peculiarly  favouring  pontiff^ 
Gregory  XHL,  commenced  and  prosecuted  a  new  series  of  more 
artfiil,  pertinacious,  and  dangerous  hostilities,  which  never  ceased 
as  long  as  Mary  queen  of  Scots'  existence  gave  them  a  hope  of 
seating  a  catholic  successor  upon  the  English  throne. 
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^JThe  Refbrmatian  continued  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — Rise  of 
the  Puritans — Ridicule  bestowed  on  them — Public  preaching  re-- 
stricted — Persecution  of  the  Antipcsdo-baptists — Christendom  di- 
vided into  three  communions,  Lutheran,  Calmnistic,  and  Catholic 
— Elizabeth  assists  the  Huguenots — Glance  at  the  civil  wars  in 
Prance — Intolerant  spirit  of  Elizabeth's  reign — Archbishop  Wliit" 
gift — TTie  Queen  asserts  her  supremacy — TTie  puritans  have  re- 
course to  the  press — Elizabeth^ s  resentment — Death  and  character 
of  the  Queen.  A.D.  1590—1603. 

Had  the  government  of  Elizabeth  kept  the  promise  of  its  earlier 
years,  her  reign  would  have  been  a  period  of  unclouded  glory. 
But,  unhappily,  as  she  grew  powerful  in  Europe,  and  secure  on 
her  throne,  her  pretensions  became  idespotic,  and  her  policy  in- 
tolerant; she  rudely  trampled  on  the  privil^es  and  personal 
liberty  of  the  commons ;  she  claimed  for  her  proclamations  the 
authOTity  of  law  in  matters  spiritual  and  temporal ;  she  sharpened 
the  edge  of  penal  enactments  and  persecution  against  puritans 
and  catholics ;  she  inflicted  the  slow  torture  of  an  iniquitous  cap- 
tivity of  nineteen  years  upon  a  suppliant,  a  kinswoman,  and  a 
queen  ;  and  she  shed  the  blood  of  her  victim,  with  a  mixture  of 
barbarity  and  dissimulation  which  renders  her  character  as  a 
sovereign,  hateful ;  as  a  woman,  monstrous.  It  is  true  that  both 
her  throne  and  her  life  were  menaced  abroad  and  at  home;  but 
the  increasing  hostility  of  foreign  powers  was  a  homage  to  her 
increasing  strength  ;  and  the  secret  plots  against  her  person  were 
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generated  by  her  persecutions  and  proscriptions.  Had  she  tole- 
rated  the  religious  worship  of  the  Roman  catholics,  her  life  would 
have  been  more  safe.  The  worship  of  God  is  an  object  so  para- 
mount with  the  people,  that  they  will  have  it  at  any  cost;  and  to 
subject  their  indulgence  of  it  to  the  peril  of  life  or  fortune,  was  to 
breed  fanaticism  and  vengeance.  When  she  made  the  exercise 
of  his  functions  by  a  Roman-catholic  priest  a  service  of  life  or 
death,  she  held  out  England  as  a  tempting  and  exclusive  theatre 
to  the  missionary  zeal  of  desperadoes  and  fanatics.  If  the  Roman- 
catholic  laity  received  and  sheltered,  as  spiritual  directors,  priests 
whose  tenets  and  practices  were  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the 
state  and  life  of  the  sovereign,  it  was  because  they  could  have  no 
other.  Persecution  was  never  yet  employed  by  a  government 
without  recoiling  upon  its  authors  in  the  very  evil  which  it  was 
intended  to  prevent.  Had  Elizabeth  neither  proscribed  the 
religion,  nor  imprisoned  the  person,  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
Babington  would  not  have  conspired.  Persecution  and  the  in- 
quisition lost  Philip  of  Spain  the  Low  Countries.* 

The  Puritans,  hitherto  only  a  powerful  and  zealous  party 
within  the  pale  of  the  church,  now  meditated  a  separation  from 
the  religious  establishment.  The  disputes  continued  to  hinge  on 
the  vestments,  and  on  other  usages  supposed  to  be  superstitious, 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  established  worship.  The  eminent 
divines  of  this  party,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Cartwright,  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Cambridge,  seemed  to  have  been  content 
with  a  connivance  at  their  conscientious  non-compliance  with  the 
directions  of  the  liturgy ;  and  tliough  they  considered  a  parity 
among  pastors  to  be  more  purely  apostolic  than  the  rank  and 
power  of  prelates,  they  were  not  unwilling  to  wait  in  peace  for 
the  progress  of  a  more  perfect  reformation.  They  were  more 
especially  ready  to  subscribe  all  the  doctrinal  articles  of  tlie 
church,  praying  exemption  from  those  only  which  related  to 
discipline.  Perhaps  men  so  ardent,  and  of  so  much  conscious 
honesty  as  the  puritans,  would  not  long  have  contained  them- 
selves within  those  boundaries  of  moderation  which  were  likely, 
in  time,  to  be  looked  on  with  an  evil  eye,  as  compromises  of  con- 

*  Mackintosh's  History  of  England,  toI.  iii. 
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science  with  convenience.     The  experiment  of  lenity  was,  how- 
ever, not  made.     Cartwright  was  deprived  of  his  professorship.* 

An  act  was  passed,  subjecting  all  clergymen,  not  having  re- 
ceived orders  according  to  the  formularies  of  Edward  or  Elizabeth, 
to  deprivation,  unless  they  subscribed  all  the  articles,  and  read 
publicly  in  their  parish  churches  the  certificate  of  a  bishop,  bear- 
ing testimony  that  they  had  fulfilled  that  condition,  without 
regard  to  a  possession  of  perhaps  thirteen  years,  and  with  no 
small  disrespect  towards  the  protestant  churches,  from  whom  the 
greatest  part  of  the  incumbents  thus  expelled,  by  a  law  substan- 
tially retrospective,  had  received  holy  orders. 

From  the  beginning  of  1567,  puritan  congregations  had  been 
dispersed,  and  their  membei*s  apprehended,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  unlawful  assemblies.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  im- 
mediate consequences  of  the  laws  of  the  session  of  1571,  and  of 
the  spirit  in  which  they  were  now  administered,  that  a  formal 
separation  from  the  episcopal  church  was  deemed  necessary  to 
the  puritans.  The  order  or  presbytery  of  Handsworth,  compre- 
hending a  small  number  of  neighbouring  ministers,  were  secretly 
assembled,  shunning  the  animadversions  of  the  law,  and  formed 
on  the  republican  equality  of  the  Calvinistic  churches,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  limited  and  impoverished  episcopacy  which  many 
of  them  had  seen  among  the  Lutherans  of  Germany  and  Scan- 
dinavia. 

*  It  was  in  eontending  with  the  Romanists,  the  common  adversary,  thai  Cart- 
wright  employed  the  closing  years  of  his  troubled  life.  This  distinguished  puritan 
possessed  learning  and  capacity  which  fitted  him  for  any  station  in  the  churchy  but 
be  exposed  himself  through  nearly  half  a  century  to  poverty,  exile,  and  complicated 
suffering,  in  defence  of  what  he  r^arded  as  the  cause  of  divine  truth.  All  men, 
and  especially  men  whose  ardent  temperament  fits  them  to  become  leaders,  have 
their  imperfections;  but  the  above  is  the  only  rational  view  to  be  entertained  respect- 
ing the  conduct  of  Cartwright.  That  he  repented  on  his  death  bed  of  the  course  he 
had  pursued  is  an  unauthenticated  rumour,  to  which  the  fiicts  of  his  life  are  opposed. 
He  was  accosted  as  an  **  aged"  man  by  the  commissioners  in  1501 ;  he  was  then  found 
to  be  anything  but  wavering.  His  subsequent  silence  arose  more  from  hopelessness 
of  success  than  from  change  of  principle;  for  he  had  learned  that  to  conquer  from 
the  press  was  not  to  succeed  with  the  personage  who  occupied  the  throne  of  eccle- 
siastical supremacy.  Had  his  mantle  fallen  on  a  second,  at  the  queen's  death,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  what  the  effect  would  have  been.— See  Fuller's  Hist,  book  x.^  p*  3 ; 
Strype's  Whitgift,  p.  554.  Bcza  affirmed  of  Cartwright  that  "  the  sun  shone  not  on 
a  more  learned  man." 
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The  zealous  protestants^^o  in  the  b^inning  of  the  reformatioD 
were  called  gospeUersj  in  derision  of  their  throwing  open  the  New 
Testament  to  the  ignorant,  were  now  variously  called  puritans  or 
precisians^  in  ridicule  of  their  affectation  of  purity  in  belief  and 
practice.      The  reformers  everywhere  difiused  the  practice  of 
constant  preaching,— one  of  the  means  of  conversion  which  th^ 
had  most  successfully  employed.    Elizabeth  was  disposed  to  bring 
back  the  liberty  of  preaching  within  boundaries  more  near  thoee 
to  which  it  was  confined  in  catholic  times.    She  caused  a  book  of 
homilies  to  be  composed,  in  order  that  it  might  be  substituted  by 
the  clergy  for  compositions  of  their  own.     She  considered  the 
clergy  as  divided  into  two  classes:  the  one  consisted  of  those 
who  had  been  hastily  admitted  to  orders  in  a  moment  of  needy 
and  whom  the  catholics  contemptuously  called  the  **  ignorant 
mess  Johns  of  Elizabeth ;''    the  other  was  composed  of  learned 
zealots,  many  of  whom  were  puritanically  affected.      Elisabetfa 
thought  that  the  indiscretion  of  the  latter,  and  the  ignorance  of 
the  former,  rendered  them  equally  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
formidable  power  of  firequendy  addressing  mixed  multitudes  finoaa 
a  place  of  authority  on  subjects  calculated  to  stir  up  the  strangest 
emotions  of  which  a  multitude  is  susceptible.    The  expedients 
which  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  supply  the  defects  of  inexpe- 
rience and  unskilfulness  in  the  preachers,  however  they  might 
answer  their  purpose,  did  not  abate  the  jealousy  with  wluch  a 
watchful  government  eyed  the  multiplication  of  opportunities  of 
popular  address. 

It  had  become  a  practice  for  the  ministers  of  a  district  to  hold 
meetings  in  the  church  of  a  large  town,  which  received  the  name 
odecturesy  from  being  often  expositions  of  passages  of  scripture — 
o( prophesyinffSj  in  the  original  sense  of  that  word,  in  which  it  de- 
noted speaking  in  public, — exercises^  because  they  gave  the  young 
preachers  the  habit  of  speaking  with  ease,  clearness  and  order. 
Hence,  also,  they  were  obliged  to  prepare  themselves,  by  adequate 
study,  for  the  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  difierent  passages  in 
the  presence  of  very  numerous  audiences.  In  no  long  time^ 
laymen  began  to  take  a  part ;  the  hierarchy  was  questioned,  and 
doctrines  deemed  heretical  were  heard.  Confusion  often  pre- 
vailed, and  the  assembly  proceeded  from  wrangling  to  violence. 
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The  puritans  were  not  so  lukewarm  as  to  t)e  deterred  by  petty 
and  worldly  inconveuiences,  which  they  flattered  themselves  that 
they  should  in  the  end  conquer.  They  became  the  leaders  of 
these  religious  associations,  which  added  strength  to  the  queen's 
apprehensions  of  the  power  of  popular  orators  over  numerous 
meetings. 

The  severities  against  puritans  seem  to  have  partly  arisen  from 
the  afiectation  of  impartiality,  which  led  the  government  to 
balance  the  rigour  against  catholics,  rendered  necessai*y  to  the 
public  safe^,  by  the  punishment  of  the  opposite  class  of  offenders 
against  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  It  happened,  also,  that  the  ap- 
pearances of  danger  from  the  continental  catholics  recruited  the 
number,  and  inflamed  the  zeal,  of  the  party  most  hostile  to  Rome, 
and  stimulated  them  to  a  stronger  opposition  against  the  English 
church,  which  had,  in  their  opinion,  retiuned  so  much  of  the 
pretensions  of  the  common  enemy.  The  puritans  were  neither 
daunted  by  authority  nor  deterred  by  examples  of  severity. 
Cartwright  supported  them  with  great  power  of  logic  and  com- 
position; while  Johnson,  the  chaplain  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and 
Brown,  the  founder  of  the  sect  afterwards  called  independents, 
brought  them  an  accession  which  indicated  their  progress  among 
the  higher  classes.  Lord  Leicester,  whether  instigated  by  ambi- 
tious hopes,  which  disposed  him  to  pay  court  to  the  Dutch  Cal- 
vinLsts,  or  considering  the  English  catholics  as  particularly  hostile 
to  him,  patronized  the  parties  of  extreme  protestants,  certainly 
with  no  inducement  from  pure  manners  or  religious  enthusiasm. 
Elizabeth  was  mortified  by  the  apparent  success  of  the  exulting 
prophecies  of  the  catholics,  who  had  foretold  that  the  breach  in 
the  unity  of  the  church  would  lead  to  universal  anarchy,  as  well  as 
incensed  at  the  mutiny  of  so  large  a  portion  of  her  followers ;  and 
she  believed,  like  all  her  contemporaries^  that  the  formation  of 
new  bodies  in  the  church  without  her  permission  was  as  flagrant 
a  rebellion  as  the  establishment  of  courts  and  officers  of  justice 
unauthorized  by  her  would  be.  The  excesses  of  the  continental 
catholics,  which  were  generally  followed  by  hostility  against  their 
brethren,  sometimes  led  to  measures  of  rigour  against  the  ultra- 
reibrniers,  in  order  to  check  the  scandal  of  protestant  disunion; 
and  sometimes  to  considerable  relaxation,  from  the  necessity  of  a 
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ooalition  with  the  most  zealous  anti-catholics,  to  save  the  aMnnuKi 
cause  of  the  reformaiion  from  imminent  danger. 

The  English  nation  was  now  divided  into  three  theological  and 
political  parties, — the  cliurchmeny  who  considered  the  ecclesiastical 
revolution  as  already  sufficient;  the /ncriteiu,  who  sought  a  more 
perfect  reformation  by  agitating  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  the 
catholics^  who,  supported  by  all  the  great  powers  of  the  cootiueot, 
did  not  despair  of  re-establishing  the  ancient  popish  churdi  by 
another  revolution.  These  sects  constituted  the  parties  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  The  whole  nation  were  classed  under  these  subdi- 
visions. A  considerable  body  of  the  ancient  church  adhered  to  the 
catholic  religion ;  a  still  larger  proportion  favoured  the  catholics. 
The  strength  of  the  puritans  lay  in  great  towns,  the  scenes  of  bcdd 
discussion,  and  the  favourite  dwelling  of  prevalent  innovations. 
The  queen's  preference  for  the  churchmen  was  inevitable.  She 
disfavoured  the  puritans,  not  only  for  disputing  her  authority, 
but  as,  in  her  judgment,  distracting  the  protestant  party.  The 
season  for  open  war  against  the  catholics  vios  h&l  approaching. 

The  members  of  these  three  distinct  sections,  or  parties,  or 
communions,  agreed  in  their  mutual  dislike  or  abhorrence  of  the 
anabaptists,  as  they  were  termed,  under  which  name  were  then 
confounded  the  frantic  rabble  who  revolted  in  Saxony,  in  1521^ 
the  sanguinary  banditti  who  reigned  at  Munster,  in  1533,  and  of 
whom  I  have  furnished  copious  details  in  a  preceding  lecture, 
(see  lect.  Ixxii.,  p.  373 — 40^,  antcy)  with  many  others  vdio  were 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  in&nt  sprmkling  under  the  name  of 
baptism.  For  as  Dr.  Mosheim  has  very  justly  observed,  (see 
p.  380,)  and  his  remark  will  bear  repeating, — ^^  Before  the  rise  c^ 
Luther  and  Calvin,  there  lay  concealed,  in  almost  all  the  coon« 
tries  of  Europe,  many  persons  who  adhered  tenaciously  to  the 
principles  of  the  Vaudois,  or  Waldenses.  Persecuted  in  every 
foreign  country,  some  of  these  ancient  witnesses  for  the  trudi 
sought  an  asylum  in  England,  and  at  this  time  became  the  victims 
of  an  intolerant  government  and  popular  fury." 

On  Easter-day,  1575,  a  congregation  of  Mennonites,  or  Dutch 
anabaptists,  were  surprised  at  Aldgate,  of  whom  twenty-seven 
were  committed  to  prison.  On  the  27tli  of  April,  a  commission 
was  granted  to  the  bishop  of  London,  assisted  by  civilians  and 
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judges,  <^to  confer  with  the  accused,  and  to  proceed  judicially  if 
the  case  so  required."*     Four  of  them  having  recanted  their 
doctrines,  were  released,   after  bearing  lighted  fagots  in  their 
hands.     From  the  matter  which  they  were  required  to  abjure, — 
«<  that  Christ  had  not  taken  flesh  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  infants 
ought  not  to  be  baptized,  that  a  Christian  ought  neither  to  be  a 
magbtrate,  nor  to  bear  the  sword,  nor  to  take  an  oath," — it  should 
seem  that  though  the  intelligible  part  of  their  doctrines  were 
unreasonable  and  inconvenient,  yet  they  were  not  tainted  with 
the  worst  errors  of  their  kindred  sects.     Two  men  (at  least)  and 
ten  women  were  convicted,  of  whom  one  woman  was  persuaded 
lo  forsake  her  opinions,  eight  were  banished,  two  were  condemned 
to  be  burnt,  and  probably  in  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining 
cases  the  court  was  content  with  the  infliction  of  corporal  punish* 
ment     Two  men,^  more  conscientious,  or  more  courageous,  than 
their  brethren,  refused  to  buy  their  lives  by  uttering  a  solemn  lie. 
For  this  crime  they  were  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive  in  Smith- 
field.     It  would  not  have  promoted  the  purposes  of  any  party  to 
encumber  themselves  with  the  defence  of  miserable  men,  doomed 
to  destruction  alike  by  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar  and  by  the 
policy  of  the  powerful,  whom  the  queen  was  taught  to  consider  as 
indispensable  victims,  lest  she  might  be  reproached  with  sparing 
rebeb  against  God,  while  she  punished  traitors  against  her  own 
earthly  and  perishable  crown. 

One  man  alone,  happily  above  the  suspicion  that  his  tolerant 
spirit  arose  from  religious  lukewarmness,  had  the  courageous 
humanity  to  embrace  the  cause  of  a  weak  and  odious  band,  full 
of  foreign  and  obscure  heretics,  whose  gross  errors  he  himself 
regarded  perhaps  with  more  than  reasonable  abhorrence.  This 
man,  worthy  to  be  holden  in  everlasting  remembrance  for  one  of 
the  most  rare  acts  of  human  virtue,  was  John  Fox,  a  puritan, 
the  historian  of  the  English  martyrs,  whom  Elizabeth,  in  spite  of 
bis  nonconformity,  was  wont  to  call  by  the  affectionate  and 
reverential  appellation  of  "  My  Father  Fox."  The  only  trial  of 
his  influence  over  her  which  he  made  was  a  letter  to  her,  dis« 

*  Privy  Council  Books,  April  27tb,  May  2(Hh,  June  26tb|  1575. 
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dngubhed  by  the  dassical  Latinity  of  which  he  was  no  mean 
master,  on  behalf  of  these  anabaptists,  in  whidi,  after  bewailing 
the  necessity  of  breaking  the  silence  which  he  had  hitherto  ob- 
served towards  her,*  and  declaring  his  abhorrence  of  the  impious 
and  destructive  errors  of  these  sectaries,  he  implores  her,  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  not  to  rekindle  the  flames  of  Smithfield^  which, 
under  her  happy  administration,  had  for  seventeen  years  been 
cold. 

<<  I  have  no  favour  for  heretics/'  said  Fox,  <<  but  I  am  a  man, 
and  would  spare  the  life  of  man.  Tb  roast  the  living  bodies  of 
unhappy  men,  erring  rather  from  blindness  of  judgment  than 
from  the  impulse  of  will,  in  fire  and  flames,  of  which  the  fierce- 
ness is  fed  by  the  pitch  and  brimstone  poured  over  than,  is  a 
Romish  abomination,  which,  if  it  had  not  been  introduced  in  a 
barbarous  age,  by  the  usurping  and  dictatorial  Innocent  III.9 
never  could  have  crept  into  any  communioh  professing  the  meek 
and  merciful  religion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  There  are  many 
degrees  of  inferior  punishment;  but,  f<^  the  love  of  Ciod,  spare 
their  lives.  If  that  cannot  be,  (but  what  should  restrain  the 
exercise  of  your  mercy?)  at  least  grant  a  long  respite  in  which 
we  may  reclaim  them  from  their.monstrous  errors." 

He  is  said  to  have  poigntody  felt  the  infliction  of  such  punish- 
ment  in  a  place  consecrated  by  the  ashes  of  protestant  martyrs. 
All  his  topics  are  not,  indeed,  consistent  with  the  true  principles 
of  religioas  liberty.  But  they  were  mcn*e  likely  to  soften  the  anti- 
pathy of  his  contemporaries,  and  to  win  the  assent  of  his  sovereign, 
than  bolder  propositions;  they  form  a  wide  step  towards  liberty 
of  conscience.  Had  the  excellent  writer  possessed  the  power  cf 
shewing  mercy,  and  once  tasted  the  sweetness  of  exerbising  it 
towards  deluded  fanatics,  he  must  doubtless  have  been  attracted 
to  the  practice  of  unbounded  toleration.  He  gained  fiir  them 
only  a  respite. 

The  writ  de  /ueretico  cam&urendo  was  issued  for  the  first  time 
under  Elizabeth.  John  Wheelinaker  and  Henry  Toorwoort,  the 
two  anabaptists,  were  burnt  at  Smithfield  oh  the  28rd  of  July, 

*  Heylin,  b.  ix.,  1(H»  w^ere  tb«  original  wof  probd>ly  first  printed. 
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"dying,"  sajrs  the  chronicler,  "with  great  horror,  cryfaig  and 
roaring."  *  This  murder,  as  &r  as  the  multitude  diought  of  it, 
met  with  their  applause.  It  was  considered  by  others  as  the  or- 
dinary course.  But  it  was  the  first  blood  spilt  by  Elizabedi  for 
religious  forms — ^in  the  eye  of  posterity,  a  dark  spot  upon  a  govern- 
ment hitherto  distinguished  beyond  that  of  any  other  European 
community  by  a  religious  administration,  which,  if  not  unstained, 
was  at  least  bloodless. 

The  first  movement  of  the  human  mind  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  may  be  called  Lutheran,  was  very  distinguishable  from  the 
religious  convulsions  which  afterwards  ensued.  The  Germain 
reformation  was  effected  by  princes,  in  form,  subordinate, — ^in  feet, 
independent  As  soon  as  the  revolt  of  the  boors  was  suppressed, 
the  new  religion  coalesced  with  the  established  government  as 
perfectly  as  the  ancient  faith  had  before  done.  All  changes 
were  introduced  by  legal  authority,  and  the  same  power  nestrained 
Aem.  within  their  original  limits.  If  some  German  states  had 
not  adopted  a  Calvinistic  system,  which  gave  rise  to  the  dis- 
tinctbn  between  "  Evangelicals  and  Reformed,"  there  would 
have  been  no  inlet  left  for  toleratbn  among  the  rigid  doctors  of 
the  Saxon  reform.  But  after  a  time,  being  most  reluctantly 
compelled  to  make  common  cause  against  the  church  of  Rome, 
they  very  slowly  learned  the  necessity  of  extending  the  boundaries 
of  toleration  beyond  those  of  common  belief.  The  prindple  of 
the  Lutherans  was,  the  right  of  the  civil  riilers  to  reform  religion^ 
and  to  maintain  it  as  it  was  reformed.  Laws  had  established 
Lutheranism ;  it  had  been  the  object  of  negotiation,  and  conse- 
quently liable  to  some  compromise.  Treati^  had  secured  the 
religion  of  each  separate  state.  At  the  point  where  we  noW 
pause^  the  face  of  Germany  was  calm,  and  its  general  quiet  was 
for  many  years  after  undisturbed. 

The  second  religious  movement,  called  Calvinistic^  Wa6  of  more 
popular  origin,  and  rose  in  defiance  of  the  authorities  of  the 
world.  In  France  and  in  the  Low  Countries^  its  principal  seat,  it 
had  to  struggle  with  bigoted  sovereigns  and  cruel  laws*  The 
Reformation  was,  indeed^  everywhere  coimected  with  civil  liberty. 

•  Stowc,  660.     Heyliii,  105. 
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But  among  the  Lutherans,  the  connexion  was  long  invisible^  ami 
the  fruits  of  it  very  slowly  ripened*     Among  the  French  and 
Belgic  Calvinists,  who  were  obliged  to  resist  the  ci\il  as  well  as 
the  ecclesiastical  superiors,  the  connexion  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  was  no  longer  indirect.     It  forced  itself  on  the  eyes  and 
hearts  of  all  protestants.     It  had  long  before  been  foretold  that  a 
revolt  against  the  ancient  authority  of  the  church  would  shake 
the  absolute  power  of  monarchs  to  its  foundation.     But  it  was 
not  till  princes  became  religious  persecutors,   that  persecuted 
subjects  inquired  into  the  source  and  boundaries  of  political 
power.     The  Calvinists  resisted  their  monairh  in  order  to  defend 
themselves.     The  wars,  whether  we  call  them  foreign  or  civil, 
were  fiercer  and  more  bloody,  but  especially  more  disorderly, 
lawless,  and  irreconcileable,  than  those  which  had  distracted  Ger- 
many in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.     National  attachments  were 
more  nearly  dissolved.     Agreement  in  religion  grew  to  be  the 
prevalent  principle  of  union ;   and  dissension  on  that  subject 
became  an  incentive  to  hatred,  over  which  the  ties  of  country 
and  kindred  were  often  unable  to  prevail.     The  protestants  of 
France^  Britain,  and  Belgium,  forgot  their  national  jealousies 
amidst  the  fervour  of  religious  attachment.     The  inquisitors  of 
Spain  embraced  the  leaguers  of  France  as  their  brethren,  by  a 
dearer  tie  than  that  of  a  common  country.     A  civil  war  between 
the  catholic  and  protestant  factions  spread  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  Europe.     Germany  was  restrained  by  the  circum- 
stances which  have  been  mentioned.     Italy  was  enslaved  by 
Spain.     Elizabeth,  after  she  had  suppressed  all  hostility  in  Great 
Britain,  brought  the  whole  of  the  united  strength  of  her  people 
to  the  aid  of  the  continental  protestants. 

Her  first  exertions,  conformably  to  the  maxims  of  her  policy  at 
that  time,  were  limited  and  guarded.  Something  has  alr^idy 
been  said  of  the  proscriptive  edicts  of  Henry  II.  against  the  pro- 
testants, who  were  termed  Huguenots  in  France,  and,  as  some 
say,  from  a  German  word  used  in  Switzerland,  which  signifies, 
bound  to  each  other  by  oaths.  The  house  of  Bourbon  led  the 
Huguenots,  the  house  of  Lorraine  was  at  the  head  of  the  catholics. 
In  the  spring  of  1560,  the  protestants,  with  other  chiefs  who 
were  weai'y  of  the  domination  of  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  were 
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detected  in  a  plan  to  revolt,  for  taking  the  infant  king  out  of  the 

Jiands  of  the  Guyses,  and  for  expelling  that  foreign  family  from 

the  administration  of  France,  which  their  opponents  punished 

as  a  conspiracy  to  establish  Calvinism  on  the  ruins  of  the  catholic 

religion,  and  to  substitute  for  monarchy  a  republican  confederacy 

like  that  of  the  Helvetic  body*     Hence  arose  the  executions,  or, 

as  the  sufferers  with  reason  called  it,  the  massacre  of  Amboise, 

one  of  those  daring  and  atrocious  measures  from  which  sanguine 

hopes  were  entertained  by  furious  partisans,  but  of  which  die 

sequel  is  generally  most  crowded  with  difficulties,  and  the  event 

often  most  disastrous.     In  this  instance,  the  revenge  of  the  victors 

was  particularly  barbarous.     A  few  strokes  of  the  description  of 

it  will  suffice  to  characterize  the  opening  of  these  unhappy  wars* 

Orders  were  issued  to  put  to  death  every  man  taken  on  the  high 

roads  in  arms.     As  few  then  journeyed  without  arms,  most  of  the 

travelling  traders  were  robbed  and  murdered.     Of  those  who 

were  hurried  through  some  forms  of  trial,  some  were  hanged,  by 

night,  to  the  pinnacles  of  the  casde;  others,  bound  hand  and 

foot,  were  thrown  into  the  river,  which,  as  it  passed  the  town, 

seemed  to  be  swelled  by  blood.     **  The  roads,"  says  the  hbtorian, 

<<  struck  the  eye  with  horror  by  the  forest  of  gibbets  through 

which  they  appeared  to  pass."    Villemongeyj  a  protestant,  as  he  was 

about  to  die,  dipping  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  friends  who 

perished  before  him,  lifted  them  up  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed — 

*'  This,  O  God !  is  the  innocent  blood  of  thy  martyrs,  for  which 

thou  wilt  visit  their  destroyers."  *     It  is  a  terrible  feature  of 

savage  manners,  that  the  ladies  of  the  court  carried  on  their 

accustomed  gaieties  amidst  these  scenes  of  horror. 

Some  time  afterwards,  the  slaughter  of  Vassy,  one  of  the  acci- 
dental meetings  of  parties  resolved  on  each  other's  destruction, 
foreboded  more  surely  the  approach  of  civil  war.  Guyse,  on  his 
march  at  the  head  of  a  great  armed  retinue,  had  stopped  at 
Vassy,  a  small  town  on  the  borders  of  Champagne,  where  a  con- 
siderable congregation  of  the  reformers  were  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  worship.     The  insolent  and  bigoted  followers  of  the 

*  Thuoni  Hist,  sui  tomporis,  torn.  i.  890. 
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prince  appear  to  have  taken  fire  at  the  Qilvinistic  worship.  An 
armed  scuffle  ensued,  which  terminated  in  a  cruel  slaughter  of 
the  undisciplined  and  ill-armed  Huguenots ;  and  which  all  French 
protestants,  with  an  exa^^ration  inevitable  in  a  moment  <rf' such 
violence,  considered  as  an  assault  on  their  worship,  and  a  fore- 
taste of  the  doom  which  awaited  themselves. 

In  the  summer  of  1562,  the  first  civil  war  burst  forth.  The 
protestants  were  mast  formidable  in  the  opulent  and  maritime 
province  of  Normandy,  where  the  new  opinions  had  struck  a 
deep  root.  As  a  revolt  against  a  r^ent,  though  directed  against 
the  royal  authority,  could  hardly  be  aimed  at  the  royal  perscm, 
it  became  easy  to  represent  this  war,  in  which  both  parties  called 
themselves  royalists,  as  a  contest  between  the  Prince  of  Cond^ 
and  the  Duke  of  Guyse.  Hence  arose  the  plausibility  of  Eliza- 
beth's interference  in  support  <^  her  fellow-religionists.  By  this 
treaty,  which  professed  to  be  for  the  defence  of  the  faithful  subjects 
of  the  King  of  France  against  the  Guysian  faction,  Havre  was 
surrendered  to  Elizabeth,  who  was  to  garrison  it  with  3000  men, 
and  to  supply  SQOO  for  the  defence  of  Rouen  and  Dieppe.  The 
war  was  short.  It  was  closed,  in  March,  1568,  by  a  conventmn 
at  Amboise,  which  left  the  Huguenot  party  in  a  worse  conditicm 
than  that  in  which  they  had  been  under  the  former  edicts. 

Familiar  as  the  people  of  England  were  with  cruelty,  and 
relentless  as  adverse  religionists  were  taeach  other,  the  extent  to 
which  the  use  of  the  rack  was  carried,  even  when  the  objects 
were  Jesuits  and  popish  priests,  shocked  the  natural  humanity  of 
the  nation.  Burleigh  was  put  upon  his  defence  before  the  public. 
His  vindication  mainly  consisted  in  allying  that  Campion  was 
tortured  so  mildly  as  to  be  able  soon  after  to  walk  and  sign  his 
confession.  The  genius  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  of  the  age 
is  exhibited  by  a  single  trait,  and  a  fearful  glimpse,  in  this  asso- 
ciation of  the  rack  with  mildness.  Elizabeth,  to  render  her 
ministers  more  odious  by  the  contrast  of  her  own  clemency,  pro- 
claimed that  torture  should  be  discontinued ;  and  after  the  false 
glory  thus  gained  by  her,  shut  her  eyes  to  the  resumed  or  con- 
tinued use  of  the  horrid  engine,  with  renewed  activity,  by  her 
ministers.     To  her  eternal  honour,  however,  she  ordered  seventy 
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popish  priests,  either  linder  sentence  of  death  or  awaiting  it,  to 
be  released  from  prison,  the  rack,  and  the  scafibld.* 

Had  the  catholics  frankly  acknowledged  the  validity  of  Eliza- 
beth's title,  she  would  have  been  easily  reconciled  to  them.  Had 
they  disclaimed  the  deposing  power  of  the  p<^e,  she  would  have 
freely  tolerated,  as  she  perhaps  shared,  the  tenets  of  transabstan- 
tiation  and  the  invocation  of  saints, — those  bugbears  which  faction 
and  hypocrisy,  bigotry  and  credulity,  have  invested  with  vain 
terror  and  ridiculous  importance  down  to  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  reference  to  the  puritans,  her  antipathies 
were  more  numerous  and  her  aversion  stronger.  The  blood  of 
sectaries,  it  has  been  observed  in  the  preceding  pages,  was  shed; 
but  the  victims  were  many  of  them  eccentric  unrecognised  fana- 
tics, not  members  of  the  great  puritan  community. 

The  puritans  were  too  highly  patronized,  powerful,  and  inde- 
pendent,— ^they  had  too  many  fevourers  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  even  at  court,  to  be  proscribed,  tortured,  and  hanged,  like 
the  Roman  catholics ;  but  she  lost  no  opportunity  to  search  their 
consciences,  restrict  their  liberty,  and  cause  their  deprivation  of 
benefices  which  they  would  have  gladly  and  unscrupulously  re- 
tained under  a  church  which  they  pronounced  unscriptural. 
Archbishop  Grindall  died — blind,  old,  and  in  disgrace  with  Eliza- 
beth— in  1582.  Whether  from  the  want  of  energy,  or  a  leaning 
to  the  puritans,  he  tolerated  prophesyings  and  preachings  in 
private  houses;  he  allowed  an  absolute  schism  in  the  church.  In 
a  letter  to  Burleigh,  he  vehemendy  repudiates  being  a  favourer 
of  the  puritans ;  his  toleration,  therefore,  may  be  imputed  to  im- 
becility. The  queen,  to  restore  unity  in  the  church,  appointed 
as  his  successor  Whitgift,  a  stern  inquisitor,  irritated  by  previous 
controversy,  and  placed  in  his  hands  a  commission,  comparable 
only  to  that  celebrated  tribunal  which,  in  England,  has  been  re- 
garded the  most  odious  in  the  world.  She  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  new  archbishop  forty-four  commissioners,  of  whom  twelve 
were  ecclesiastics,  with  a  jurisdiction  over  the  kingdom,  and 
authority  to  reform  all  heresies,  schims,  errors,  vices,  sins,  misbe- 
haviours, in  short,  all  acts  and  opinions,  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 

*  Cam.  Ann.     Somen*  Tracts,  209. 
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at  their  discretion.  The  ecclesiastical  commission  had  the  power 
of  demanding  the  subscription  of  the  clergy  to  new  articles,  and 
of  scrutinizing  the  conscience  of  a  suspected  person  by  admini&> 
tering  an  oath.  Proceedings  so  tyrannical  excited  general  indig- 
nation ;  but  Elizabeth  and  the  archbishop  did  not  the  less  succeed 
in  restoring  unity  in  the  church.  The  commons  offered  a  gentle 
suggestion  of  their  disapproval.  Elizabeth  rebuked  them  in  a 
tone  of  spiritual  supremacy  not  exceeded  by  the  pope.  She  said, 
that  by  censuring  the  church  they  slandered  her,  whom  God  had 
appointed  supreme  ruler  over  it;  that  nothing  was  exempt  from 
abuse ;  that  the  prelates  must  be  vigilant  in  correcting  and  pre- 
venting abuse  and  error,  or  she  would  deprive  them  of  their 
office;  that  she  was  deeply  read  in  religious  science,  for  which 
she  had  more  leisure  than  most  other  persons ;  that  she  would 
not  tolerate  the  licentiousness  and  presumption  with  which  many 
people,  she  perceived,  canvassed  scripture,  and  started  innova- 
tions ;  that  she  was  resolved  to  guide  her  people  by  God's  rule  in 
the  mean  between  Romish  corruption  and  sectarian  licentious- 
ness ;  that  the  papists  were  enemies  of  her  person,  but  the  secta- 
ries were  hostile  to  all  kingly  government,  and,  under  colour  oi 
preaching  the  word  of  God,  presumed  to  exercise  their  private 
judgments,  and  to  censure  the  act  of  the  prince.  The  only  legal 
ground  for  this  monstrous  tribunal,  in  a  country  pretending  to 
law  or  liberty,  was  a  clause  in  the  act  of  supremacy  of  the  first 
year  of  Elizabeth.  If  such  power  were  conferred  by  it,  the  sove- 
reign was  absolute ;  if  it  was  not  conferred,  Elizabeth  set  herself 
above  the  laws.  Sir  Edward  Coke  pronounces  the  commission 
against  law,  and  says,  that  from  a  secret  distrust  or  consciousness 
of  its  illegality,  it  was  not  enrolled  in  chancery  as  other  commis- 
sions, to  prevent  its  validity  from  being  questioned.  This  appears 
to  be  the  decision  of  a  stunted  lawyer,  who  identified  substance 
with  formality.  The  commissioners  were  exercising  their  juris- 
diction by  fines  and  imprisonments,  ransacking  the  houses  of  the 
people  by  their  pursuivants,  and  their  consciences  by  administer- 
ing oaths.  This,  assuredly,  was  a  more  likely  mode  of  challenging 
the  question  of  its  legali^  than  the  recording  of  it  on  the  chancery 
roll.  At  a  subsequent  period,  indeed,  when  Elizabeth  re-issued 
a  similar  commission,  a  man  slew  a  pursuivant,  who,  with  a  warrant 
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ihim  the  commissioners,  entered  and  searched  his  house,  and  the 
man  was  discharged  from  the  bar  by  the  judges  of  assize^  on  die 
ground  that  the  warrant  was  ill^al.* 

But  whilst  the  queen  was  thus  strenuous  in  asserting  her  supre- 
macy without  bounds,  the  puritans  became  more  jealous  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment  and  extemporaneous  prayer, — the  com- 
mons, of  the  exercise  of  their  privil^es.     An  attempt  was  made, 
at  the  close  of  15B4,  in  the  house  of  commons,  by  Doctor  Turner, 
a  puritan,  to  introduce  a  book  of  common  prayer,  drawn  up  by 
the  ministers  of  that  sect,  and  containing  a  summary  of  their 
disciplincf    The  book  would  appear  to  bind  to  a  specific  form 
of  prayer,  but  there  was  a  rule  in  the  rubric  allowing  the  minister, 
at  his  discretion,  to  use  the  form  set  down,  or  pray  ^^  as  Ood 
should  move  him.**     It  was  rejected ;  but  the  puritans  succeeded 
in  wringing  from  Archbishop  Whitgift,  chiefly  through  the  power 
of  Leicester,  a  conference  at  Lambeth,  to  argue  the  question  be- 
tween them  and  the  church*     Sparke  and  Travers  were  deputed 
to  vindicate  the  tenets  of  the  puritans,  and  more  particularly  their 
objections  to  the  book  of  common  prayer.    They  made  five  ob- 
jections ;  to  the  reading  of  the  apocryphal  writings,  to  the  manner 
of  baptism,  to  private  communion,  to  the  apparel,  and  to  the 
allowing  of  an  inefficient  ministry,  non-residence,  and  pluralities.^ 
The  assessors  of  the  privy  council  were,  Leicester,  Grey,  and  Wal- 
singham.     The  two  champions  of  puritanism  maintained  a  four 
hours'  disputation :  in  the  opinion  of  Leicester,  they  had  the  ad- 
vantage ;  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  historians  of  the  adverse 
party,  they  were  confuted  and  convinced ;  in  point  of  fact,  they 
continued  nonconformists  to  their  death.    The  probability  is,  that 
the  conference  ended  leaving  the  convictions  of  both  parties  as  it 
found  them,  or  rooted  more  firmly.     Private  meditation  may  en- 
lighten,— in  a  public  dispute  the  object  is,  not  truth,  but  victory. 
The  puritans,  in  spite  of  precautions  and  penalties,  employed 
the  forbidden  power  of  the  press.     A  series  of  pamphlets,  written 
with  all  the  violence  of  religious  dispute,  and  all  the  coarseness  of 
theological  rafllery,  issued,  under  the  title  of  <«  Martin  Marpre- 

•  Fourth  Inst.  42  Elisabeth.  t  Collier's  Eocles.  Hist. 
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bte,**  from  a  cbmdesdiie  press,  whicb^  by  frequeDt  change  of  plao^ 
long  eloded  disooirery,*  The  2Sni  of  Elizabeth,  an  inhnnMW 
statute,  enacted  originally  with  some  odoor  of  jnstificatioii  against 
Roman  catholics,  who  denied  the  legitimacy  of  the  queen's  birth 
and  title,  was  now  directed  against  the  poritaas,  Barn>w,  Green- 
wood, Penry — men  of  enthusiastic^tanperament,  heated  by  pene- 
cntion;  Udall,  a  clergyman  of  more  moderation;  Backet,  a 
wretched  maniac,  who  called  himself  King  Jesus,  and  would 
depose  the  queen— a  fit  subject  only  fiir  a  lunatic  aq^lum ; — theses 
after  a  course  of  criminal  procedure,  an  exact  countnrpart  of  the 
inquisition,  were  condemned,  and  with  one  exception,  executed, 
Udall  died  in  prison  while  under  a  reprieve  and  soliciting  a  par- 
don on  the  condition  of  tran^MMrtii^  himself  to  the  fiustories  cS 
the  Turkey  Company  in  Africa*  Arddushop  Whitgift,  with  bis 
eodefflastical  commission,  Inshops'  courts^  and  the  countoiance  of 
Elizabeth,  enforced  conformity  by  depriiratbns,  fines,  and  impri* 
sonments.  These  severities  tended  only  to  increase  the  numbefs, 
the  confidence,  and  organization  of  that  persecuted  sect.  When 
did  persecution  ever  operate  otherwise  ?  There  was  a  party  in 
the  queen's  council  which  made  a  politic  show  of  protecting  them. 
Leicester  and  Walsingham  were  of  this  party,  and  Bmdeigh 
affected  to  give  them  countenance.  A  proposition  was  made  to 
him  that  all  persons  should  be  GonqsieUed  to  make  a  declaration 
that  episcopacy  was  «« lawful  by  the  word  of  God.''  He.  implied, 
with  a  smile, — <<  Lawfril  by  a  positive  law,  I  grant  you,  tmt  by 
the  word  of  God,  that  is  another  matter."  Morrice,  attorn^  of 
the  court  of  Wards,  a  zealous  but  enlightened  puritan,  already 
distinguished  by  his  writings  against  the  ecdesiaatical  oommissioB 
couru,  moved  the  house  ^  touching  the  hard  courses  of  bishops 
and  ordinaries,  and  other  ecclesiastical  judges  in  their  courts, 
used  towards  sundry  learned  and  godly  minist^s  and  preacbeis 
of  this  realm,  by  way  of  inquisition,  subscription,  and  binding, 
absolutely  contrary  to  the  honour  of  God,  the  regality  of  bar 
majesty,  the  laws  of  this  realm,  and  £Ae  liberfy  of  the  subfeeUi 
compelled  them,  upon  dieir  oaths,  to  accuse  themselves  in  their 
own  private  actions,  words,  and  thoughts,  if  they  shall  take  such 

•  Sute  Trials ;  inforoMtioii  agaioifc  Kni^tlf  in  tb«  Stv  Chamber. 
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oaths,  because  they  know  not  to  what  questions  they  shall  answer 
till  after  the  time  they  be  sworn ;  and  also  after  such  examination 
proceed  against  them  by  depriyation,  d^adation,  or  suppression, 
upcm  such  their  own  accusation  of  themselves ;  and  if  they  refused 
to  take  such  oaths,  they  commit  them  to  prison,  and  there  keep 
and  detain  them  at  their  own  pleasure,  not  absolving  or  releasing 
them  until  they  shall  have  taken  an  oath  of  canonical  obedience 
to  their  ordinaries."  Such  are  the  words  of  this  true  protestant. 
He  concluded  by  offering  the  speaker  two  bills,  one  concerning 
the  inquisitions,  subscriptions,  and  forced  oaths ;  the  other  con- 
cerning the  penalties  of  refusal.  His  motion  appears  to  have 
been  supported  by,  among  other  members,  Sir  Francis  KjioUes, 
who  stood  high  in  the  queen's  favour,  and  was  her  kinsman.  But 
the  courtiers,  the  court  lawyers,  and  doctors  of  the  civil  law,  on 
the  other  side,  urged  the  queen's  expressed  prohibition  to  touch 
on  matters  concerning  reformation  in  church  and  state — ^her  cer- 
tain displeasure  at  what  they  argued  was  an  invasion  of  her  pre- 
rogative; and  the  speaker  (Sir  Edward  Coke)  requested  that  the 
bills  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  his  hands  for  his  perusal. 
Elizabeth  set  no  bounds  to  her  resentment;  she  sent  for  the 
speaker,  charged  him  to  tell  the  commons  that  parliaments  were 
the  creatures  of  her  will,  to  summon  or  dissolve  them,  to  nul- 
lify or  give  effect  to  their  proceedings ;  that  she  was  indGgnant 
at  their  presumption ;  that  she  forbade  once  more  the  exhibition 
of  any  bills  touching  the  reformation  of  matters  of  state  or  eccle- 
siastical ;  that,  in  fine,  she  commanded  him,  on  his  allegiance,  if 
auch  were  exhibited,  not  to  read  them.  To  prove  that  these  were 
not  idle  words,  a  sergeant-at-arms,  by  her  warrant,  arrested  Mor- 
rice  in  the  house,  and  conveyed  him  to  Tilbury  Castle.* 

Elizabeth,  having  thus  chastised  the  commons,  sent  them  a  bill 
<<&r  keeping  her  majesty's  subjects  in  their  due  obedience." 
This  bill  but  gave  a  new  and  keener  edge  to  the  statutes  of  con- 
formity already  in  force ;  it  proved  that  any  person  above  the 
age  of  sixteen,  who  reftised,  during  the  space  of  one  month,  to 
attend  the  established  public  worship,  diould  be  imprisoned; 
that  such  person  so  condemned  and  persisting  in   the  offence 


*  Journali  of  D'Ewes  and  Townsend,  in  Pari.  Hist.  I. 
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during  three  months,  should  abjure  the  realm;  and  in  case  of 
refusal,  or  return  from  banishment,  should  be  punished  widi 
death.  The  bill,  repudiated,  doubtless,  by  the  conscience  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  commons,  was  yet  but  feebly  opposed :  sndi 
was  their  fear  of  the  queen's  displeasure  and  authority.* 

The  royal  coffers  having  become  drained  (1597),  tlie  queen 
found  herself  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  parliament  for 
aid.  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  who  then  filled  the  office  of  lord 
keeper,  stated  the  purpose  for  which  the  parliament  was  called 
together.  The  duty,  he  said,  of  guarding  the  queen's  dominions 
and  life  against  the  malice  of  **  the  pope,  the  devil,  and  the  Spa- 
nish tyrant,"  and  the  expenses  incurred  by  her  in  France,  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  in  Ireland,  obliged  her  majesty  most  reluctantly 
to  demand  supplies.  The  commons,  without  a  dissentient  voice, 
voted  three  subsidies,  and  six  fifteenths  and  tenths,  but  desired 
that  this  vote  might  not  become  a  precedent.  The  same  reser- 
vation, made  on  other  occasions,  was  so  little  attended  to  as  to 
become  an  idle  form.  Such  was  the  good  temper  in  which  Eli- 
zabeth met  the  commons,  that  it  was  not  ruffled  by  their  touching 
upon  the  topic  of  monopolies.  She  only  begged  her  faithful  and 
loving  subjects  not  to  take  away  her  prerogative,  **  the  chiefest 
flower  in  her  garden,  and  head-^pearl  in  her  diadem,  but  rather 
leave  her  to  her  disposition."  The  clergy,  in  convocation,  voted 
a  subsidy  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  passed  several  acts 

*  In  1597,  the  exhaustion  of  the  queen's  exchequer  obliged  her  to  snmmoo  a 
parliament  on  the  24th  of  October.  The  commons  elected  for  their  speaker,  Tel- 
Yerton,  a  lawyer,  who  modestly  requested  to  be  excused.  His  request  was  a  matter 
of  usage  and  mere  form ;  but  some  of  bis  reasons  were  curious.  "  Nor  from  my 
ability/*  aaith  be,  "  doth  this  your  choice  proceed ;  for  well  known  it  is  to  a  grett 
number  in  this  place  now  assembled,  that  my  estate  is  nothing  correspondent  for  the 
maintenance  of  tliis  dignity;  for  my  father,  dying,  left  me  a  younger  brother,  and 
nothing  to  me  but  my  bare  annuity.  Then  growing  to  man's  estate,  and  some  small 
practice  of  the  law,  I  took  a  wife,  by  whom  I  haye  had  many  children,  the  keeping 
of  us  all  being  a  great  impoverishment  to  my  estate,  and  the  daily  living  of  ua  all 
notihing  but  my  daily  industry.  Neither  from  my  person  nor  nature  doth  this  eboioe 
Mse ;  for  he  that  supplieth  this  place  ought  to  be  a  man  big  and  comely,  stately  and 
well-spoken ;  his  Toice  great,  his  courage  migestioal,  hia  nature  haughty,  and  his 
purse  plentifol  and  heavy ;  but,  contrarily,  the  stature  of  my  body  is  email,  mynlf 
not  so  well-spoken,  my  voice  low,  my  carriage  lawyer-like,  and  of  the  common 
fashion,  my  nature  soft  and  bashful,  my  purse  thin,  light,  and  never  yet  plentifol.**— 
Parliament.  Bitt.  i.  808. 
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or  constitutions  for  the  reform  of  abuses  in  the  church, — more 
especially  relating  to  the  admission  of  fit  persons  to  orders,  the 
fees  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  pluralities.  The  passing  of  these 
reforms — ^for  there  is  no  trace  of  their  execution — was  forced 
upon  the  convocation  by  the  boldness  with  which  ecclesiastical 
abuses  were  exposed  by  the  puritans,  the  fear  of  another  denun- 
ciation like  that  of  Morrice  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
Elizabeth's  known  reluctance  to  execute  against  mere  noncon- 
formists in  religion,  whether  puritan  or  papist,  the  sanguinary 
statute  of  the  twenty-third  of  her  reign.  She  regretted  the  exe- 
cution of  Barrow,  Greenwood,  and  Penry,  on  being  informed  of 
their  political  loyalty ;  and  Cartwright  and  several  others  were 
rescued  from  archbishop  Whitgift  and  the  scaffold.* 

Elizabeth's  reign  was  prolonged  to  the  25th  of  March,  1603, 
when  she  died  at  Richmond,  in  Surrey,  from  whence  her  remains 
were  removed  to  Whitehall,  on  the  28th  of  April,  and  deposited 
in  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel.  Her  personal  character  has 
been  very  variously  drawn.  By  the  writers  of  one  paYty,  she 
has  been  represented  as  eminently  devout,  imbued  with  the  spirit, 
and  influenced,  both  in  her  private  and  public  conduct,  by  the 
principles,  of  religion  ;  while  their  opponents  have  described  her 
as  a  compound  of  dissimulation,  cruelty,  and  lust.  A  medium 
course  between  these  conflicting  representations  will  be  found 
most  accordant  with  the  facts  of  her  history,  and  the  known 
temper  of  her  mind.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  her  distin- 
guished talents.  They  were  of  a  masculine  order,  and  were 
better  fitted  to  inspire  awe,  and  to  secure  obedience,  than  to 
command  regard.  They  were  more  suited  to  the  sovereign  than 
to  the  female,  and  were  shewn  in  the  skilful  selection  of  her 
counsellors,  and  in  her  steady  adherence  to  that  line  of  policy 
which  her  own  judgment  and  their  suggestions  alike  approved. 
She  knew  what  was  due  to  the  dignity  of  her  crown  as  well  as 
any  sovereign  in  Europe,  and  could  for  the  most  part  command 
even  her  weaknesses  and  attachments  when  this  was  concerned. 
Her  religion  was,  like  diat  of  most  princes,  a  thing  of  policy  and 
form.     Protestant  in  name,  but  papist  in  spirit,  she  attended  to 

•  See  Neml's  History  of  the  Puritans. 
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die  ceremonial  parts  of  worship^  but  was  utterly  destitute  of  liurt 
reverence  for  the  Deitj,  without  whidi  extertial  senrices  eamiot 
be  pleasing  in  his  sight.  The  part  which  Elizabeth  acted  in 
restoring  the  protestant  church  of  England,  has  caused  her 
to  be  ranked  as  a  religious  woman.  Her  virtues  have  been 
exaggerated,  and  her  defects  cautiously  concealed,  by  the  advo- 
cates of  that  church,  so  that  her  religious  character  has  been 
totally  misapprehended.  She  has  received  credit  for  principles 
of  which  she  was  totally  destitute ;  and  has  been  e)diibited  as  a 
pattern  of  virtues,  no  one  of  which  appeared  in  her  deportment 
She  was  strongly  attached  to  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  dogmas 
and  rites  of  the  Romish  church ;  and,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
threatened  her  bishops  widi  a  reinstatement  of  the  ancient  &ith. 
Warmly  opposed  to  an  increase  of  preaching  ministers,  she  con- 
tended, with  singular  inconsistency,  that  it  was  good  for  the 
church  to  have  but  few,  and  that  three  or  four  were  enough  for  a 
county:  Her  own  attendance  on  their  sermons  was  infrequent, 
being  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  confined  to  the  season  of  Lent 
She  was  frequendy  in  the  use  of  profane  oadis,  and  somedmes 
treated  her  bishops  with  an  insulting  asperity.  The  bishop  of 
London  having  on  one  occasion,  when  preaching  before  her,  re- 
flected on  the  vanity  displayed  by  many  persons  in  their  appard, 
she  told  her  attendants  that  if  he  *^  held  more  discourse  on  such 
matters,  she  would  fit  him  for  heaven,  but  he  shotdd  widk  thidier 
without  a  staff,  and  leave  his  mande  behind  him."*  Such  was 
die  personal  character  of  the  queen,  of  whom  the  churdi  of 
England  boasts  as  her  restorer  and  ornament. 
The  ecclesiastical  government  of  Mizabeth  grew  naturdly  oot 


*  Nugn,  i,  170.     Cox,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  having  refused  to  alienate  some  of  the 
possessions  of  his  see,  for  the  benefit  of  the  lorcUlceeper  Hattoh,  Elisabeth  wrote  to 
him  thd  following  laeonic  epistle : 
**  Proud  prelate, 

"  You  know  what  you  were  before  I  made  you  what  yoo  are :  if  you  do  not  im- 
mediately comply  with  my  request,  by  G —  I  will  oofrock  you. 
—Const.  Hist.  i.  804.  ««  Elisabkth." 

On  another  occasion,  she  commanded  Fletcher,  th%  bishop  of  London,  to  be  sus- 
pended, because  he,  being  a  widower,  "  married  a  fine  lady  and  widow ;"  which  arbi- 
trary sentence  was  immediately  executed  by  the  Obsequious  Whitgift.~<S(yfpe« 
Whitgijt,  iL  215. 
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of  her  temper  and  principles.  Her  arbitrary  dispositioa  led  her 
to  wsjpect  and  sm)ngly  to  oppose  the  bold  spirit  of  inquiry  on 
which  Puritanism  was  engrafted^  while  her  hatred  of  spiritual 
religion  prompted  her  to  discountenance  and  punish  its  most 
zealous  advocates.  The  vital  form  which  piety  assumed  in  the 
ministrations  of  the  puritans,  could  not  fiul  to  be  offensive  to  a 
sovereign  so  ignorant  of  its  nature.  Her  ecclesiastical  adminis- 
tration was  based  on  an  unchristian  and  mischievous  principle. 
It  employed  force  instead  of  persuasion,  and  substituted  temporal 
rewards  for  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  dispensation.  Her  supre- 
macy over  the  diurch  was  an  assumption  which  no  laws  can  jus^ 
tify,  and  which  brought  widi  it  a  thousand  elements  of  secularity 
and  corruption.  It  regarded  religion  as  a  matter  of  state  policy, 
and  the  church  as  a  creature  of  parliamentary  statutes.  1^ 
difiusion  of  the  one^  and  the  stability  of  the  other,  were  sought  to 
be  advanced  by  the  same  agency  as  was  employed  in  mere  poli- 
tical affiurs.  Wealth  and  rank  were  conferred  on  the  ministers  of 
a  &voured  sect,  who  repaid  the  patronage  which  they  received  by 
vesting  their  appointment  in  the  crown.  The  splendour  of  the 
hierarchy  was  thus  heightened,  but  its  piety  was  enfeebled. 
What  it  gained  in  temporal  dignity  it  lost  in  moral  strength. 
The  tide  of  corruption  set  in  strongly ;  and  though  its  course  was 
for  a  season  arrested,  it  ultimately  carried  away  every  obstruction, 
and  forced  its  noxious  waters  through  a  thousand  channels. 

The  treatment  which  the  puritans  received  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Elizabeth  was  progressively  severe.  In  the  early  part 
of  her  reign,  many  of  the  bishops  were  friendly  to  their  cause, 
but  their  views  were  modified  by  the  collisions  which  ensued. 
"  Then,**  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  were  they  content  mildly  to 
acknowledge  miony  imperfections  in  the  church,  as  tares  came  up 
amongst  the  com,  which  yet,  according  to  the  wisdom  taught 
by  the  Saviour,  were  not  with  strife  to  be  pulled  up,  lest  it  might 
spoil  and  supplant  the  good  com,  but  to  grow  on  together  till 
the  harvest.  After,  they  grew  to  a  more  absolute  defence  and 
maintenance  of  all  the  orders  of  the  church,  and  stifBy  to  hold 
that  nothing  was  to  be  innovated,  partly  because  it  needed  not, 
partly  because  it  would  make  a  breach  upon  the  rest.  Hence, 
exasperated  through  contentions,  they  are  fallen  to  a  direct  con- 
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demnation  of  the  contrary  part,  as  of  a  sect.  Yea,  and  some 
indiscreet  persons  have  been  told  in  open  preaching  to  use  dishes 
noorable  and  derogatory  speech  and  censure  of  the  churches 
abroad;  and  that  so  fiur,  as  some  of  our  men  as  I  have  heard, 
ordained  in  foreign  parts,  have  been  pronounced  to  be  no  lawfhi 
ministers."  This  growing  violence  of  opinion  was  acoompamed 
with  a  proportionable  rigour  and  severity.  The  administratian 
of  archbishop  Parker,  at  all  times  of  a  sombre  character,  deepened 
as  it  advanced.  It  became  increasingly  intolerant  and  arbitrary; 
but  in  its  worst  stage  it  was  moderate,  and  almost  paternal,  as 
compared  with  that  of  Whitgift.  The  queen  seldom  acted  but 
with  the  concurrence,  and  on  the  advice,  of  the  latter  prehite. 
Many  of  her  counsellors  were  averse  fiom  his  proceedings,  and 
would  gladly  have  disarmed  him  of  his  authority.  But  she 
rebuked  their  interference,  and  gave  her  open  countenance  to 
his  most  oppressive  and  unconstitutional  measures.  Lending 
herself  to  the  counseb  of  an  intolerant  and  bigoted  eodesiastk:, 
she  attempted  to  coerce  the  conscience  of  her  subjects,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  system  of  her  sister  under  the  protestant  name. 
But  her  design  utterly  failed.  Though  the  puritan  clergy  were 
ejected  from  their  benefices,  were  fined,  imprisoned,  and,  in 
some  cases,  were  put  to  death;  though  the  press  was  restrained, 
and  the  privileges  of  parliament  were  invaded ;  though  the  hi^ 
commission  court  and  the  star-chamber  were  rigorously  employed 
to  destroy  the  last  relic  of  English  fireedom, — ^yet,  at  the  queen's 
decease,  the  party  disaffected  to  the  hierarchy  was  more  nunier« 
ous,  more  decided  in  hostility  to  the  church,  and  more  confident 
of  ultimate  success,  than  at  any  foimer  period  of  her  reign. 

The  sufferings  of  the  puritans  during  the  primacy  of  Whitgift 
are  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  protestant  intolerance, 
unless,  perhaps,  an  exception  may  be  made  of  the  times  of  the 
second  Charles.  The  number  of  deprivations  and  imprisonments 
which  took  place  must  have  involved  a  mass  of  misery,  at  which 
humanity  may  well  weep,  and  the  infliction  of  which  it  becomes 
the  virtuous  of  every  party  to  reprobate.  That  the  puritans 
were  immaculate  it  would  be  folly  to  pretend.  Their  fiiults  were 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  glaring.  But  they  were  loyal  sub- 
jects of  the  queen,  and  as  such  were  entitled  to  the  equal  protec- 
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tion  of  her  laws.  The  most  envenoined  hostility  could  not  fiisten 
upoa  them  the  charge  of  disaffection  to  her  civil  govemmenti  yet 
they  were  given  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  intolerant  priests, 
who^have  ever  been  foremost  in  the  career  of  persecution  and  in 
the  shedding  of  human  blood.  The  capital  error  of  the  puritans 
was,  their  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  religious 
liberty.  Indistinct  approaches  to  the  truth  are  discoverable  in 
some  of  their  writings;  but  it  is  too  evident  to  admit  of  doubt, 
that  they  were  wholly  unprepared  to  grant  to  others  the  freedom 
which  they  asked  for  themselves.  This  gave  an  inconsistaicy  to 
their  proceedings,  and  involved  their  successors  in  coercive  mea- 
sures which  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned. 

It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  the  sweeping  maxims  and  guarded 
acts  of  despotism  which  have  su^ested  this  view  of  the  character 
and  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  but  there  was  in  it  one  great  pervading 
defect,  resulting  from  the  selfishness  of  her  character,  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  observation.  Where  she  was  most  studious 
lo  govern  well,  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  people,  she 
thought  only  of  her  own  generadon  determined  by  her  life ;  she 
checked  and  cut  down  the  growth  of  abuses,  but  she  rooted  up 
no  one  of  them ;  she  reformed  no  one  political  institution  of  the 
country.  The  administration  of  penal  justice  is  a  disgrace  to  her 
government ;  the  tribunals  were  arbitrary ;  the  procedure^  upon 
imperfect  and  impure  testimony,  and  the  confession  of  the  accused 
under  torture,  was  barbarous.  She  would  have  left  the  nation 
exposed,  in  its  independence  and  religion,  to  all  the  disorders 
and  hazards  of  a  disputed  succession.  It  was  a  thoroughly  selfish 
expression  in  her  last  sickness,  <*  that  she  knew  nothing  in  the 
world  worthy  to  trouble  her."  "  Me  peveunto  peveat  mundus," 
said  one  of  the  most  selfish  and  odious  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
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Eccksiastical  state  of  England  during  the  feign  of  James  /•— 
Educated  a  PreAyterian — Hie  paneg^ic  upon  the  Scottisk 
jii'rA — Receives  petitions  from  ike  Puriian  clergy — Hampton 
Court  cof^enee — Adulation  of  tike  English  clergy — James's 
predikction  for  sAolastic  theology — Condemns  Voretius — Com* 
mits  Legatt  wad  Wightman  to  the^mesfor  heresy  •^Intermeddles 
between  the  French  king  and  his  protestant  subjects — Negotiates  a 
marriage  between  his  son  Charles  and  a  catholic  princess^- 
Correqfonds  with  the  pope — Gives  indulgence  to  the  papists-- 
Synod  ofDort — James's  death  and  diaracter—Is  succeeded  by 
Charles  /. — His  elevation  and  marriage — Pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments — Union  of  church  and  state — The  clergy  preach  highprc' 
rogative  doctrine — Montague^  Mainwaring^  and  SSbthorpe — Land 
and  Abbot — Star  chamber  and  high^ommission'oourt — Growth 
of  popery i  and  rapid  increase  of  Arminianism — Church  govern^ 
ment  of  Laud — Leighton's  philippic  against  the  clergy — Lauds 
merciless  treatment  of  him — Book  of^Mfrte — Prynne*s  <<  Histrio- 
mastix^* — Sanguinary  treatment  of  the  author — John  LUburm 
prosecuted-^Emigrations  to  America.    A.D.  1600 — 1640« 

On  the  demise  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  crown  of  England 
descended  to  her  cousin,  James  VL,  then  king  of  Scotland,  who 
claimed  the  English  sceptre  on  the  ground  of  hereditary  right ; 
and  his  first  parliament  had  important  reasons  for  confirming  a 
pretension  which  it  would  have  been  easy  to  dispute.  He  was  an 
imbecile  monarch,  and  his  reign  is  accounted  the  basest  and 
most  barren  in  English  history.     Peace  abroad  was  but  national 
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ignominy.  At  home,  courdarS)  lawyers,  and  the  clergy,  ex-* 
pounded  the  subject's  duty  of  alliance  into  a  gross  and  serrile 
worship,  the  more  revolting  that  the  person  who  was  its  object 
was  also  an  object  of  contempt  and  ridicule  to  Europe— of  con- 
tempt and  disgust  to  those  who  were  near  enough  to  see  his  life 
and  character,  which  was  but  litde  understood  at  the  time  of 
his  ascending  the  throne  of  England. 

Having  been  educated  in  the  bosom  of  a  presbyterian  church, 
the  puritans  fondly  anticipated  his  royal  favour,  and  looked 
forward  to  a  period  of  repose  under  his  patronage.  His  pro- 
fessions of  attachment  to  the  church  of  Scodand  would  seem  to 
warrant  this  expectadon.  In  1590,  addressing  the  general 
assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  he  encouraged  the  clergy 
to  prosecute  the  work  of  rdbrmation ;  after  which,  to  please  the 
assembly,  <<he  thanked  God  that  he  was  bom  in  the  time  of  the 
light  of  the  gospel,  to  such  a  place  as  to  be  king  of  such  a  kirk, 
the  sincerest  kirk  in  the  world.  The  kirk  of  O^ieva,"  said  he, 
^*  keep  pasche  and  yule,'*  (Easter  and  Christmas,)  «<  what  have 
they  for  them  ?  They  have  no  institution.  As  for  our  neighbour 
kirk  of  England,  their  service  is  an  evii-saki  mass  in  English ; — 
they  want  nothing  of  the  mass  but  the  liftings.  I  charge  you, 
my  good  people,  ministers,  doctors,  elders,  nobles,  gendemen, 
and  barons,  to  stand  to  your  purity,  and  to  exhort  the  people  to 
do  the  same ;  and  I,  fonooth,  so  long  as  I  brook  my  life  and 
-crown^  shall  maintain  the  same." 

James,  during  his  progress  to  London,  had  received  several 
peddons  from  the  puritan  clergy — a  class  of  men  whose  manners 
he  did  not  much  relish.  Their  peculiarides  had  often  obtruded 
on  him  in  his  native  country,  as  if  in  contempt  of  his  own 
fondness  of  parade  and  indulgence ;  and  in  their  popular  modes 
of  teaching  and  of  government,  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  the 
nursery  of  that  stem  independence  which  had  already  imposed 
BO  many  restraints  on  his  wayward  inclinations. 

In  his  **  Basiltcon  Doron,"  he  tells  his  son  to  ^*  take  heed  of  such 

puritans,  very  pests  to  the  church  and  commonweal I 

protest,"  he  continues,  <<  before  the  great  God, — and  since  I  am 
here  as  upon  my  testament,  it  is  no  place  for  me  to  lie  in, — 
that  ye  shall  never  find,  with  any  highland  or  border  thieves. 
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greater  ingratitude,  and  more  lies  and  vile  perjuries,  than  with 
these  fiuiatic  ^irits ;  and  suffer  not  the  principal  of  them  to  brook 
your  land  if  ye  like  to  sit  at  rest,  except  ye  would  keep  them 
from  trying  your  patience,  as  Socrates  did  an  evil  wife.''*  James, 
puffed  up  with  his  abstract  notions  of  divine  right,  and  called 
continually  to  account)  with  provoking  arrogance,  by  the  Scotdi 
preachers,  must  have  r^arded  the  kirk  with  a  secret  averskm 
more  deep-rooted  and  sincere  than  his  dislike  of  popery.  A 
king  of  more  force  of  character  and  capacity  would  have  felt 
like  him. 

The  puritans  now  presented  what  was  called  their  millenary 
petition,  from  the  intention,  not  the  fact,  of  its  being  signed  by  a 
thousand  ministers,  '*  for  reformation  of  certain  ceremonies  and 
abuses  in  the  church,"  and  for  a  conference.  The  king  unex* 
pectedly  granted  the  conference,  either  supposing  it  would  pro- 
mote his  secret  views  of  imposing  qpisoopacy  upon  the  Scotch, 
or  from  the  mere  vanity  of  displaying  his  erudition  and  capacity. 
It  Ux>k  place  during  three  alternate  days,  at  Hampton  Court,  in 
the  beginning  of  January,  1604.  Whitgift,  archbishop  of  Canter* 
bury,  Bancroft,  bishop  of  London,  with  several  prelates  and 
other  dignitaries,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  high  church ;  doctors 
Reynolds  and  Sparke,  professors  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  Chad- 
derton  and  Knewstubs,  of  Cambridge,  maintained,  or  rather  would 
maintain,  had  they  been  allowed,  the  cause  of  puritanism*  King 
James  sat  upon  bis  polemic  throne  as  '^  moderator."  The  spec«> 
tators  were  the  lords  of  the  council,  who  sometimes  interfered  as 
amki  curuB,  The  points  in  dispute  were  not  all  of  mere  cere- 
monial, and  some  were  far  from  being  so  frivolous  as  they  are 
sometimes  represented.  Among  tliem  were  the  following:— 
That  in  baptism,  interrogatories  should  not  be  ministered  to 
infants;  that  the  canonical  scriptures  should  only  be  read;  that 

*  The  publiMtioa  of  suoh  language  by  Jemee  in  the  face  of  the  ksk*  and  In 
Seotlandt  befiire  be  beoame  king  of  England,  has  been  Terj  naturally  tlioi^t 
■trange,  and  accounted  for  by  various  efforts  of  ingenuity.  The  simple  het  and 
solution  seem  to  be,  that  the  book  was  printed,  not  published,  (See  Brodie*s  British 
Empire,  and  Calderwood's  Church  History,)  only  a  few  copies  being  privately 
struck  off;  and  as  privately  confided  to  chosen  friends.  The  scarcity  of  the  Scotch 
impression  is  alone  proof  of  this. 
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the  book  of  common  prayer  should  be  revised ;  that  none  but 
good  and  sufficient  men  be  admitted  to  the  ministry ;  that  non- 
residence,  pluralities,  and  bishops'  commendams,  be  abolished ; 
that  the  enormous  abuses  of  excommunication,  of  oaths  ex  officio^ 
and  of  suits  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  be  corrected ;  that  sub- 
scription to  articles  be  less  rigorously  exacted.  The  use  of  the 
cope,  the  surplice,  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  ring  in  marriage, 
bowing  at  certain  places  and  times,  were  treated,  jtMzn/^a^^,  with 
die  foregoing  questions ;  and  the  king's  conduct  would  have  given 
an  air  of  ridicule  to  matters  the  most  serious.  It  would  be  in- 
consistent in  this  place  to  enter  into  the  dispute ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  moderator,  James,  became  a  vehement,  and  as  usual  in 
such  disputes,  a  scurrilous  partisan.  After  interrupting  and 
silencing  the  puritans,  he  asked  Dr.  Reynolds,  <<  Wdl,  doctor, 
have  you  anything  more  to  say  ?"  The  doctor  replied,  "  No  ; 
please  your  majesty;"  upon  which  his  majesty,  by  his  own 
account,  told  a  man  who  was  among  the  most  conversant  of  his 
time  with  divinity  and  logic,  that  had  they  thus  disputed  in  a 
college,  and  he  (the  king)  been  moderator,  he  would  have  them 
"fetched  up  and  the  rod  applied;"  that  he  would  have  them 
conform,  or  he  would  hurry  them  out  of  the  land, — in  short,  that 
he  would  have  one  doctrine,  one  discipline,  one  religion,  in  sub-^ 
stance  and  ceremony ;  that  he  found  die  puritans  aiming  at  the 
Scotch  presbytery,  which  agreed  with  monarchy  as  God  and  the 
devil ;  that  Jack  and  Tom,  and  Will  and  Dick,  would  be  cen- 
suring, at  their  pleasure,  him  and  his  council ;  that  if  seven  years 
hence  he  became  pursy  and  fiit,  with  his  wind-pipe  stuffisd,  he 
might  hearken  to  the  puritans,  whose  government  would  keep 
him  in  breath.  Then  turning  to  the  bishops,  he  touched  his  hat, 
and  said,  <'  My  lords,  if  you  were  once  out,  and  they  in  your 
place,  I  know  what  would  become  of  my  supremacy;  for  no 
bishop,  no  king."  Bancroft,  who  had  before  thrown  himself  on 
his  knees,  and  implored  his  majesty  "  to  stop  the  mouth  of  a 
schismatic,"  was  again  on  his  knees,  protesting  <<  his  heart  melted 
for  joy  that  Almighty  God  had,  in  his  singular  mercy,  given 
them  such  a  king  as  had  not  been  seen  since  Christ's  time."  The 
chancellor  Egertbn  said,  "  be  had  never  seen  the  king  and  priest 
so  ftiUy  united  in  one  person ;"  and  archbbhop  Whitgift  cried 
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out,  ^*  that  his  ms^esty  qx»ke  by  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d/*  The  result^ 
or  one  of  the  results,  was,  that  the  king  caused  the  commoo  prayer 
book  to  be  reprinted  with  some  amendmeiit^  and  a  prodamatbo 
ordering  conformity  prefixed ;  thus  altering,  by  his  single  act  and 
authority,  a  form  of  worship  establidted  by  act  of  parliament* 
Whitgift  soon  died,  it  was  said  of  grief  tor  the  slight  amendmeott, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Bancroft. 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  puritans  who  sought  relief  were  at 
that  time  scarcely  less  intolerant  and  unreasonable  than  the 
bishops.  The  bishops  would  impose  upon  reluctant  conacimces 
the  cope,  surplice,  cross,  and  ring ;  the  puritans  would  withhold 
them  from  those  who  felt  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  employ  them ; 
whilst  the  king,  in  his  supremacy  over  both,  daimed  the  right  to 
dictate  the  religion  of  the  people,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  wisdom 
and  prerogative.  The  puritans  were  as  dissatisfied  as  might  be 
expected ;  the  bishc^  were  alarmed  at  the  king^s  altering  the 
book  of  common  prayer  without  reference  to  the  clergy  in  oodto- 
cation ;  and  a  third  party  of  political  puritans  were  justly  incensed 
by  the  king's  assumption  of  a  despotic  power  in  all  matters, 
whether  civil  or  ecclesiasticaL 

James,  who  trembled  at  the  sight,  if  not  at  the  idea*  of  a  drawn 
sword,  was  ever  ready  to  rush  with  inconsiderate  valour  unto  the 
congenial  war  of  scholastic  theology.  The  celebrated  Arminius 
was  succeeded  in  his  professorship  at  Leyden  by  Conrad  Vorstius. 
The  more  rigid  Gdvmists  accused  the  latter  of  heten)doxy ;  he 
vindicated  himself  publicly  before  the  states-general  at  the  Hsgiie; 
and  the  matter  was  supposed  at  rest.  But  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  thought  himself  called  upon  to 
interfere,  as  defender  of  the  feith  and  the  greatest  of  theologians* 
He  insisted  that  Vorstius  should  be  deprived  of  his  professorship; 
informed  the  states  that  he  had  already  caused  the  obnouous 
books  of  Vorstius  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman  of  England ;  insisted  that  they  should  receive  the  same 
treatment  in  Holland;  hinted  broadly,  that  no  injustice  would  be 
done  by  committing  the  author  also  to  the  flames;  and,  in  fine, 
declared  that  ^<  he  would  not  write,  but  fight,  rather  than  Vorstius 
should  rest  in  Leyden."  The  points  in  dispute  were, — ^the  in- 
finity, immensity,  ubiquity,  incorporeity,  immutability,  eternity. 
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of  Christ.  Without  toacbing  upon  these  p<uiits,  It  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  the  cause  of  Vorstius  was  that  of  justice  and  reason. 
On  his  side  were,  Bameveldt,  Grotius,  the  states-general;  against 
him,  king  James,  prinee  Maurice,  zealot  preachers,  and  the  igno* 
rant  populace.  Winwood,  then  minister  at  the  Hague,  lent 
himself  with  ^och  servile  and  hollow  violence  to  the  absurdities  of 
his  master,  that  James  himself  became  somewhat  sensible  of  his 
folly,  rebuked  the  ^cophant^and  the  states  compromised  the 
afiair  by  a  partial  injustice.  They  consented  to  the  removal  of 
Vorstius  pending  a  final  judgment,  to  be  pronounced  by  the 
reformed  churches  of  France,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  the 
Palatinate. 

Carte,  without  giving  his  authoriQr)  charges  archbishop  Abbot 
with  having  persuaded  the  king  lo  meddle  in  the  af&irs  of 
Vorstius,  The  archbishop*  supposing  the  fact  to  be  so,  was  guilty 
only  of  abetting  a  person  alr^y  well  disposed  to  make  himself 
ridicukms.  But  the  hierarchy  are  responsible,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, as  his  advisens  and  accomplices  in  a  transactbn  of  the  same 
kind,  and  of  deeper  guilt,  which  places  him  in  the  annals  of  per- 
secution by  the  side  of  Mary,  and  protestant  episcopacy  by  the 
side  of  the  inquisition.  A  person  named  Bartholomew  Legatt 
professed  Arian  opinions, — ^diat  is,  rejected  the  Niceneand  Atha- 
nasian  creeds,  with  much  scripture  erudition  and  fimadcal  zeal. 
The  king  sent  for  him  several  times,  aqd  tried  to  argue  him  out 
of  his  errors.  This  was  welL  The  royal  schoolman,  dexterously 
pursuing  the  Socratic  method,  asked  him  whether  be  prayed  to 
Christ,  intending  to  deduce  from  the  aflbrmative  an  admission  of 
Christ's  identity  with  the  Godhefid*  X^^gatt  relied  <^  that  he 
had  prayed,  indeed,  to  Christ  in  the  days  of  his  ignorance^  but 
not  for  the  last  seven  years.''  **  Away !"  said  the  king,  in  choler, 
spuming  him  with  his  foot,  '<  it  shall  never  be  said  that  one  stayed 
in  my  presence  who  never  prayed  to  our  Saviour  for  seven  years 
together  I"  The  king  was  naturally  shocked,  and  his  conduct 
can  scarcely  be  condemned.  But  the  unhappy  Arian  was  now 
taken  in  hands  by  the  faoshop  of  Londpny  who,  in  the  consistory 
of  St.  Paul's,  adjudged  him  a  contumacious  and  incorrigible 
heretic,  and  in  the  abominable  cant  of  persecuti<m,  handed  him 
over  to  the  secular  power.    The  king  issued  his  writ  de  iaretia^ 
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eomburendo,  and  the  sheriff  of  London  saw  Legatt  burned  ^  td 
ashes^  in  Smithfield.  Another  Arian,  named  Edward  W^ht- 
man,  handed  over  in  the  same  way  by  the  bishop  of  Coventry  to 
his  majesty's  writ  and  the  sheriff  of  Warwickshire,  was  burned 
at  Lichfield. 

(1611.)  The  multitude  beheld  the  Smithfield  fire  with  com- 
passionate horror ;  but  Fuller,  the  church  historian  and  divine^ 
could  muster  no  more  charity  than  to  exclaim,  *^  Oh  that  he  (die 
sufierer)  might  be  the  last  to  deserve  iff*  whilst  Stowe,  the 
chronicler,  without  even  the  scanty  humanity  of  this  bigot  prayer, 
cooUy  records  that  **  Edward  Wightman,  another  obstinate  heretic 
and  baptist,  was  burned  at  Lichfield."  The  impression  made  by 
these  executions  upon  die  multitude,  suggested  to  the  bishops 
and  to  the  king,  or  to  the  king  alone,  some  doubts  whether  such 
'  examples,  however  orthodox,  were  polidc  and  salutary.  ^  The 
king  accordingly/'  says  Fuller,  <<  preferred  that  heretics  here* 
after  should  silently  and  privately  waste  themselves  away  in 
pri^n.''  Persecution,  indeed,  put  out  her  torch  of  death  in 
England ;  but  though  men  no  longer  burned,  diey  vexed,  ha- 
rassed, and  tormented,  and  they  continue  to  hate  each  other  to 
this  day  for  religion.  It  is  strange  that  religious  intolerance,  a 
factitious,  not  an  innate  pasdon,  unknown  to  paganism,  should 
take  such  root.  The  reason  may  possibly  be  found  in  its  amat* 
gamation  with  worldly  interests. 

James  had  no  other  intercourse  with  France  than  hfa  meddKog, 
and,  under  the  circumstances,  impertinent  interference  bet/ween 
Louis  XIII.  and  his  protestant  subjects.  The  fVench  minters 
desired,  in  return,  that  he  would  cease  to  persecute  his  own'  sub- 
jects of  the  church  of  Rome ;  and,  if  they  did  not  reduce  bim  to 
silence,  deprived  him  of  all  right  to  speak.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
standing  anomaly  in  English  history  and  character,  that  wUht 
the  English  commons  were  urging  James  to  alleviate,  by  his  m- 
fluence  and  authority,  the  pressure  of  intolerant  government  upon 
their  protestant  bre^ren  abroad,  they  urged  him  no  lesS'eageriy 
to  persecute  papists  at  home ;  thus  at  once  violating  that  prin* 
ciple  which  should  be,  to  Christians,  <<  the  law  andcheprapheiA'' 
— to  do  as  they  would  be  done  by ;  and  defeating  with  one  hand 
the  object  which  they  tought  with  the  other.     Such  is  intolerance  : 
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it  knows  neilher  jiistice,  prudence,  nor  humanity.      James's 
finreign  relations  were  centered  in  one  object — the  marriage  of 
his  son  with  the  princess  of  Spain,  sister  of  Philip  IV.     In  this 
were  involved  the  filling  of  his  treasury,  and  the  restoration  of 
his  son-in-law.    Digby,  created  earl  of  Bristol,  was  accredited 
to  Spain,  as  special  envoy,  to  n^otiate  it,  and  sent  home  favour- 
able accounts  of  his  progress :  the  chief  difficulty  was  the  diifer- 
enoe,  or  rather  opposition,  of  religion.     Philip  could  not  give  his 
sister  in  marriage  to  a  protestant  prince,  without  a  papal  dispen- 
sation; and  both  Philip  and  the  pope  were  not  merely  desirous, 
bat  determined,  to  secure  terms  of  indulgence  and  security  for 
the  English  Roman  catholics.    James  took  the  hazardous  step  of 
writing  to  the  pope,  but  with  the  utmost  secrecy.*     In  his  letter^ 
he  desired  that  the  pope  should  withdraw  the  Jesuits  out  of  Eng- 
land— ^with  the  design,  probably,  of  removing  one  great  cause  of 
jealousy  to  his  subjects;  whilst,  in  execution  of  his  pledges  to  tlie 
pope  and  King  of  S^in,  he  was  giving  new  cause  of  alarm  by 
relaxing  the  penal  laws  against  Roman  catholics.     These  relax- 
ations were  already  begun  by  him.     He  ordered  a  suspension  of 
all  proceedings  against  recusants,  and  discharged  those  who  were 
in  prison.     The  Spanish  match  was  still  not  only  a  mystery  of 
state,  upon  which  none  were  to  speak  or  write,  but  a  secret  which 
was  only  suspected.    James,  to  quiet  the  jealousy  of  his  subjects, 
and  mask  his  proceedings,  gave  out  that  his  lenity  to  papists  was 
to  afford  him  a  ground  for  demanding  more  tolerant  usage  of 
their  protestant  brethren  in  other  countries.     Thb  pretence  did 
not  impose  upon  the  excusable  jealousy  of  one  part  of  his  pro- 
testant subjects;  still  less  did  it  satisfy  the  ardent  zeal  of  those 
numerous  protestants  who  regarded  popery  as  idolatry — that  is, 
a  monstrous  offence  to  Ciod,  which  it  was  a  Christian  duty  to  ex- 
terminate by  fire  and  sword.     Papists,  on  the  other  hand,  viewed 
heresy  in  the  same  light     Thus  one  half  of  Christendom  was 
bound  in  conscience  to  persecute,  even  unto  deatli,  the  odier  for 
the  honour  of  God !     This  is  a  dark  but  a  true  view  of  human 
life.     It  is  a  sad  reality. 

The  indulgence  granted  to  papists  excited  a  ferment,  especially 


*  Uardwick's  Sutc  Papers,  i..  458—460. 
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aiiKNag  the  puritans.  A  young  clergyman  of  Oxford,  named 
Knight,  preaching  at  St  Peter's,  maintained  diat  **  infoior 
magistrates  had  the  right  to  order  and  dh-ect  the  king  if  be  did 
amiss  f  quoting,  in  support  of  this  principle,  the  speech  of  Trqan 
on  delivering  a  sword  to  the  chief  of  his  guard :  <<  Use  this  in  ny 
defence,  if  I  govern  the  empire  well ;  against  me,  if  I  govern  iU.** 
The  vice-chancellor  called  for  die  sermon,  and  having  read  it, 
sent  the  preacher  to  answer  toe  himself  in  person  before  the  king. 
The  royal  theologian  asked  him  where  he  had  learned  soeh 
doctrines?  He  declared  that  he  had  imbibed  them  fix>Bi  the 
works  of  Paroeus,  a  Cdvinist  divine,  of  Heidelberg ;  had  the  pru- 
dence to  make  the  necessary  excuses ;  and  was  dismissed  by  the 
king  with  his  notions  re-adjusted.  The  king,  however,  thoii|^ 
it  necessary  to  check  opinions  so  heterodox  and  dangerous:  he 
began  by  causing  the  works  of  Parceus  to  be  bomed  by  boih 
Universities.  Oxford,  for  its  better  justification,  oondenmed 
several  specific  opinions  of  Paroeus,  as  folse,  seditious,  imjnoos, 
and  heretical,  and  issued  the  following  declaration: — ^Tbat 
according  to  the  canon  of  holy  scripture,  it  was  not  lawful  ibr 
the  subject  to  resist  his  sovereign  by  force  of  arms;  or  make  war 
against  him,  either  offensive  or  defensive,  whether  for  the  caase 
of  religion,  or  on  any  other  pretence  whatever."  All  graduates, 
living  within  the  verge  of  the  University,  were  furtiier  enjoined  to 
subscribe  both  the  censure  of  Paroeus,  and  the  declaration;  and 
all  candidates  for  d^ees,  to  subscribe  and  swear  that  they  did 
not,  and  never  would,  hold,  teach,  preach,  or  maintain,  any 
opinion  to  the  contrary  of  the  siud  censures  and  decree.  His 
majesty's  instructions  of  June,  1616,  against  the  prepostenws 
method  of  learning  divinity,  were  ordered  to  be  hung  up  in  all 
chapels,  halls^  and  collies,  for  the  benefit  of  the  students,  *<  who,'* 
says  Carte,  ^^  were  thus  gradually  weetned  from  the  blind  drference 
that  used  to  be  paid  to  the  writings  of  Calvin  and  bis  disciples." 
His  majesty's  provident  care  did  not  rest  here:  he  issned  general 
directions,  that  ''no  preacher,  under  the  degree  of  abisbc^or 
dean,  should  deviate  from  the  subject  of  his  text  into  any  conunen- 
place  not  comprehended  and  warranted  in  substance,  eSectf  or 
by  natural  inference,  in  some  of  the  articles  and  homilies  of  the 
church  of  England ;  nor  should  presume  to  preach  in  any  popular 
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anditory  on  the  deep  points  o{ predestination^  election^  reprobation^ 
or  the  umversality^  efficaa/j  resistibility^  or  irresistibility  of  God's 
grace ;  but  leave  those  subjects  to  be  handled  by  learned  men, 
problematically  and  modestly,  in  schools  and  universities;" 
"  that  no  preacher  should  causelessly  fall  into  bitter  invectives  or 
indecent  railings  against  the  papists  or  puritans;"  with  other 
charges,  under  pain  of  suspension,  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
for  a  year  and  a  day.  It  is  obvious  that  the  king,  like  his  grand- 
son, threw  his  shield  over  the  puritans  for  the  sake  of  the  papists ; 
but  there  is  this  difference, — that  James  I.  restrained,  but  James 
11.  gave,  freedom.  The  effect  was  such  as  any  man  of  temperate 
and  clear  judgment  would  have  foreseen — a  more  violent  and 
formidable  outcry,  not  against  the  growth,  but  against  the  de- 
signed introduction  of  popery  in  the  train  of  the  Spanidi  princess. 
James  yet  persevered  in  the  Spanish  match.  It  has  been  re- 
marked as  extraordinary,  that  with  his  constitutional  timidity, 
he  manifested  no  fear  of  the  passion  either  of  his  parliament  or 
his  people.  It  must  have  been  because  he  had  not  sense  enough 
to  perceive  his  danger.  He  had  no  more  idea  of  insurrection  or 
resistance  among  his  subjects  than  among  his  pack  of  hounds, — 
the  one  he  thought  might  be  clamorous,  like  the  other,  and  might 
be  silenced  in  the  same  way — by  chastisement.  His  unhappy 
delusion  was  confirmed  by  those  criminal  or  misguided  eccle- 
siastics who  encouraged  him  in  the  blasphemous  infatuation  that 
he  was  God's  vicegerent,  and  by  such  canons  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  slavery  as  the  declaration  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
He  did  not  live  to  feel  the  disastrous  and  extreme  effects  which 
were  seen  in  the  martyrdom  of  his  son,  the  exile  of  his  grandson, 
imd  ruin  of  his  bouse. 

(1618.)  King  James  was  at  this  time  invited  to  take  a  part 
in  the  religious  disputes  which  then  raged  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. In  this  congenial  field  of  controversy,  he  conducted 
himself  with  unusual  moderation.  The  dispute  in  Holland  was 
caUed,  in  the  jargon  of  schoolmen,  the  quinquarticular  contro- 
versy. The  two  contending  parties  were  the  Arminians  and 
Gomarists.  The  main  question  was,  whether  faith  saved  as  faith, 
or  as  faith  accompanied  with  works.  The  latter  opinion  was 
maintained  by  the  Arminians,  whilst  the  Gomarists  espoused  the 
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Calvinistic  tenets.  And  now  that  the  once  famous  controversy 
is  brought  before  us,  I  must  make  a  short  digression,  whik  I 
introduce  a  remark  concerning  it,  which  I  remember  to  have  met 
with  in  the  course  of  my  reading ;  and  it  is  to  the  following  eflfect. 
Although  there  were  a  number  of  eminent  divines  convened  at 
this  "  synod,"  it  seems  there  were  but  few  that  opposed  Amunius 
on  the  grounds  that  Gomartis  did.  This  last*mentioned  divine 
was  chiefly  concerned  about  the  ground  of  our  acceptance  with 
God,  as  he  understood  the  doctrine  to  be  affected  by  that  contro- 
versy. The  greater  part  of  the  disputants  chose  to  make  the  ccm- 
troversy  turn  upon  another  hinge,  contending  about  '<  grace  and 
free-will,"  and  what  influence  these  had  in  the  conversion  of 
a  sinner.  Now  the  consequence  of  this  change  of  the  Arminian 
controversy,  from  that  way  in  which  Gomarus  held  it,  was  a 
great  alteration  in  the  strain  of  preaching,  even  amongst  the  roost 
zealous  Calvinists.  For,  in  place  of  free  justification  by  God's 
grace,  through  the  redemption  that  there  is  in  the  blood  of  Christ 
— a  doctrine  strenuously  insisted  on  by  the  reformers  against  the 
church  of  Rome,  even  as  it  had  been  before  by  the  apostles 
against  the  Jews  and  Judaizing  Christians,  they  now  began  to 
insist  much  more  in  their  sermons  on  free,  electing  grace,  but 
especially  on  the  efficacious  power  of  that  grace  in  the  conversion 
of  the  elect,  working  unfeigned  faith  in  them,  and  turning  them 
to  God  in  a  sincere  repentance.  And  when  this  took  the  place 
of  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God  by  tlie  resur- 
rection of  Christ  from  the  dead,  as  the  spring  of  the  Christian 
religion,  it  was  attended  with  large  descriptions,  how  a  man 
should  feel  or  find  himself  under  the  operation  of  that  free  and 
efficacious  grace,  calling  him  efi*ectually,  regenerating,  and  con- 
verting him  to  receive  Christ  by  a  true  faith  and  repentance  onto 
life;  while  the  things  set  forth  in  these  descriptions  were  not 
things  accompanying  salvation,  like  the  work  and  labour  of  love, 
the  fruit  of  faith  in  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  shed  for  the 
remission  of  sins.  The  effect  of  this  strain  of  doctrine  upon  them 
that  hearkened  to  it  was,  their  seeking  peace  with  God»  and  rest 
to  their  consciences,  by  what  they  might  feel  in  themselves,  the 
motions  of  their  hearts,  and  the  exercises  of  their  souls,  &c.  But 
to  return  from  this  digression,  James  had  already  deprived. 
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silenced,  or  driven  by  terror  out  of  the  country,  the  Arminian 
clergy,  and  the  council  was  composed  only  of  his  partisans. 
Foreign  reformed  churches  were  invited  to  send  deputies,  but  the 
invitations  were  restricted  to  the  Calvinist  churches.  Prince 
Maurice,  who  convoked  the  synod,  remembering  the  zeal  of 
James  against  Vorstius,  invited  him  to  send  representatives  ;  and 
he  accordingly  sent  five  divines,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, arrived  at  Dort.  James  had  discovered  his  mistake  in 
the  affair  of  Vorstius,  in  which  he,  perhaps,  was  led  by  the  Cal- 
vinist archbishop  Abbot  to  support  the  tenets  of  the  English 
puritans,  whom  James  abhorred.  He  found  Arminianism  more 
congenial  to  his  cherished  episcopacy ;  and,  with  singular  mode- 
ration, said,  **  both  sides  of  the  question  were  compatible  with 
Christian  unity.''  The  Gomarists,  who  alone  constituted  the 
tribunal,  and  admitted  Arminians  to  appear  only  as  culprits,  soon 
quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  tore  each  other  over  their 
defenceless  prey.  The  synod  was  protracted  to  the  following 
month  of  May,  and  the  English  divines  came  away  in  disgust. 

This  reformed  synod  treated  the  Arminians,  though  protestants 
like  themselves,  with  as  much  rigour  and  injustice  as  had  ever 
been  employed  against  heretics  by  any  of  the  papal  councils  down 
to  that  of  Trent.  More  than  a  hundred  Arminian  pastors  were 
expelled  from  their  churches  and  their  country. 

But  we  must  dismiss  the  reign  of  this  pedantic  and  imbecile 
monarch,  who  died  on  the  27th  of  March,  1625,  at  Theobalds ; 
the  effect  of  habitual  intemperance,  gout,  and  vexation,  which 
produced  what  physicians  term  a  tertian  fever.  With  regard  to 
his  character,  it  may  seem  strange  that  there  should  be  any  con- 
flicting opinions;  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  few  princes  have  been  more 
complimented  and  flattered  in  their  life-time,  or  more  extolled 
after  their  death.  Archbishop  Whitgift  declared  to  his  face,  that 
he  was  *<the  most  excellent  monarch  that  ever  sat  upon  the 
throne  of  England."  And  bishop  Laud  observes  of  him,  that  the 
sweetness  of  his  nature  was  scarcely  to  be  paralleled,  and  little 
less  than  a  miracle.  **  Clemency,  mercy,  justice,  and  peace," 
says  he,  "  were  all  eminent  in  him,  and  he  was  the  most  learned 
and  religious  prince  that  England  ever  knew."  Such  was  the 
adttlation  of  court  sycophants,  and  such  the  honeyed  accents  that 
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flowed  sweetly,  no  doubt,  into  the  ears  of  the  inferesled  minioos 
of  the  day ;  bot  what  say  the  records  (^  history  ?  James  was  artful 
without  skill ;  timorous  without  caution ;  OverbeariDgt  and  yet  des- 
titute of  dignity ;  self-opinionated,  and  yet  the  dupe  of  favourites ; 
possessing  all  the  pedantry  of  learning,  without  its  illumination; 
Tain  of  admiration,  and  yet  possessing  nothing  that  deserved  it; 
ambitious  to  rule,  and  yet  too  indolent  to  act ;  voluptuous  aad 
profane,  and  yet  anxious  to  establish  his  fame  for  piety ;  be  had 
the  inclinations  of  a  despot,  and  the  imbecility  of  a  chikl.  One 
of  the  principal  traits  in  his  character  was  hypocriqr»  which  he 
sagely  styled  kingcraft;  but  the  disguise  he  assumed  was  for  the 
most  part  so  awkwardly  adjusted,  that  scarcely  an  eShit  was  re* 
quired  to  perceive  bis  intentions.  His  notitas  of  prerogative 
were  extravagant,  and  had  his  courage  been  equal  to  his  despotic 
humour,  he  would  have  been  the  greatest  scourge  of  roodera 
times.  His  tame  submission  to  the  suggestions  of  his  prelates 
was  dishonourable  to  him  as  a  monarch,  and  his  cruelty  to  the 
puritans  disgraceful  to  him  as  a  man.  In  fine,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  bishop  Burnet,  ''he  was  the  scorn  of  his  age;  a  mere 
pedant,  without  true  judgment,  courage,  or  steadiness,  his  reign 
being  a  continued  course  of  mean  practices." 

The  character  of  his  bishops  may  easily  be  collected  fit>m  what 
has  been  now  said  of  them.  Whitgift  was  not  destitute  of  esti- 
mable qualities,  but  he  was  a  relentless  persecutor.  Bancroft 
exceeded  him  in  cruelty,  and  was  at  the  same  time  destitute  of 
bis  virtues.  His  zeal  against  the  puritans  raised  him  first  to  the 
bishopric  of  London,  and  afterwards  to  the  see  erf*  Cant^buiy* 
His  temper  was  irascible,  but  meanly  submissive  to  the  royal 
will ;  haughty  to  those  whom  he  had  in  his  power;  peniurioas  in 
his  habits,  and  mean  in  his  appearance, — ^a  complete  contrast  in 
this  respect  to  Whitgift,  who  exhibited  the  grandeur  of  a  sove- 
reign pontiff. 

Charles  I.,  born  on  the  19th  of  November,  at  Dunfermline 
castle,  in  Scotland,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  three  kingdoms, 
in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  on  the  27th  of  Marbh,  1625. 
Upon  being  informed  that  his  fiither  had  expired^  ha  made  it 
known  that  he  should  indulge  his  grief  for  that  day.  Thus  early 
was  he  familiar  with  the  art  of  imposing  decorum  toe  morality. 
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Arrived  next  morning  at  Whitehall,  from  beside  his  fiither'^s 
remains,  at  Theobalds,  with  the  attendance  only  of  Dr.  Preston, 
his  puritan  chaplain,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  his  bosom 
friend,  he  reappointed  the  council  and  renewed  the  commissions 
of  the  late  king.  The  only  change  was  the  nomination  of  Sir 
Albertus  Moreton,  as  secretary  of  state,  in  the  room  of  Sir 
George  Cnlvert,  disqualified  by  his  avowing  himself  a  Roman 
catholic,  and  retired  with  the  title  of  lord  Baltimore.  ^ 

One  of  his  first  public  acts  was  to  sign,  as  king,  his  marriage 
contract,  which  he  had  already  signed,  as  prince,  with  Henrietta 
Maria,  youngest  daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  and  Mary,  of  Medicis, 
queen-mother  of  France.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at 
Paris,  on  the  1st  of  May, — the  duke  of  Chevreuse^  of  the  house 
of  Lorraine^  representing  his  kinsman,  the  bridegroom, — and  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  went  upon ,  his  gallant  embassy  to  bring 
over  the  bride. 

Montague,  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  republished,  upon  the 
king's  accession,  a  book  which  archbishop  Abbot  had  censured 
in  the  preceding  year.  It  produced  a  ferment  in  the  house  oi* 
commons.  Complaint  was  made  that  its  Arminian  tenets  tended 
to  produce  heresy  and  anarchy,  cootravened  the  articles  o( 
religion,  and  were  designed  to  reconcile  the  English  nation  to 
the  church  c^  Rome.  The  author  was  taken  into  custody  of  the 
sergeant-at-arms,  commanded  to  a|^ear  at  the  bar  of  the  bouse 
of  commons,  and  rescued  by  the  king,  who  informed  the  house 
that  it  was  for  him,  and  not  for  the  commons,  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  conduct  of  his  chaplain.  The  commons  asserted  their 
right  to  take  cognizance  of  the  conduct  o'f  the  chaplain,  or  any 
other  servant  of  the  king,  and  required  bail  in  £2000,  from 
Montague  before  they  discharged  him. 

The  three  subsidies  and  six-fifteenths  voted  by  the  late  parlia-^ 
ment  were  now  expended ;  it  was  estimated  that  to  defray  the 
charges  of  war  would  require  £700,000  a  year ;  the  king  had 
debts,  public  or  personal,  incurred  by  his  father  or  himself, 
exceeding  £600,000 ;  and  to  meet  these  engagements  and  chai^ges, 
in  the  absence  of  the  tonnage  and  poundage  duties,  he  had  only 
a  supply  of  two  subsidies,  or  about  £145,000.  Lord  Conway, 
the  chief  secretary,  thanked  the  commons,  in  the  king^s  name. 
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fiM*  their  supply  of  two  subsidies;  reminded  them  of  its  ii^ 
adequacy,  stated  the  king's  wants,  and  requested  their  fbrther 
counsels.  The  speech  of  the  secretary  dropped  stiU-bom ;  the 
ravages  of  the  plague  continued  to  increase  in  London,  and  the 
king  adjourned  the  parliament  to  the  1st  of  August,  wlian  it 
should  be  held  at  Oxford. 

1  In  the  following  year  ( 1626),  the  king  made  individual  appK- 
cation  to  the  noblemen  of  the  kingdom  for  liberal  oontribotioiis 
by  way  of  loan.  He  made  a  peremptory  demand  upon  the  d^ 
of  London  for  a  loan  of  £100,000 ;  he  further  called  upon  the 
ci^  to  furnish  twenty  ships  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom 
against  invasion  from  Spain  or  Flanders;  similar  orders  were 
sent  to  the  sea-port  towns.  The  city  of  London  prayed  the 
council,  on  the  ground  of  inabOity,  for  a  reduction,  both  of  the 
amoont  of  the  loan  and  the  quota  of  ships.  •  The  depu^  iieD- 
tenants  of  Weymouth,  Poole,  and  Lyme,  objected  to  the  older 
for  fitting  out  ships  as  unwarrantable,  and  also  petitioned  Ae 
council;  the  petitioners  in  both  cases  were  answered  with  a 
rebuke.  They  were  told,  **  That  the  precedents  of  former  times 
were  obedience,  and  not  direction,  and  precedents  were  not 
wanting  for  the  punnhment  of  disobedience  to  the  commands  of 
the  king."  Privy  seab  were  sent  to  some,  a  benevolence  was 
proposed  to  others,  and  the  parties  were  rated  in  amount  aooord- 
ing  to  the  scale  of  the  four  subsidies  resolved,  but  not  granted, 
by  the  late  parliament,  with  a  declaration  that  this  was  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  subsidy,  but  as  a  free  contribution  from  the  subject 
to  the  sovereign  in  a  crisis  of  public  danger.  The  holders  of 
crown  property  were  called  upon  to  accept  a  better  Jenure  upon 
higlier  terms,  on  payment  of  fines.  Commissions  were  issued  to 
deputy-lieutenants  to  muster  and  array  troops,  and  try  oifences 
by  martial  law, — as  in  the  cases  of  invasion  or  insurrection.  A 
royal  fleet  was  fitted  out  and  ready  at  Portsmouth,  ostensibly 
destined  against  the  Barbary  pirates. 

The  king's  measures  of  finance  proved  as  unproductive  as  they 
were  arbitrary.  He  found  himself  reduced  to  the  neoessi^  of  a 
forced  loan.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  recent  disaster  of  the 
king  of  Denmark,  completely  routed  by  the  imperial'  general, 
Tilly,  on  the  27th  of  August,  at  Sittern.     The  councii,  after 
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some  days  ddibemtion,  came  to  the  resolution,  ^^Tbal  tfa^ 
urgency  of  affairs  not  admitting  the  way  of  parliament,  the  roost 
^leedy,  equal,  and  convenient  means,  were  by  a  general  loan 
from  the  sufajeot,  according  as  each  was  assessed  in  the  last 
subsidy.''  Charles  promised  repayment  within  a  year,  and 
gave  his  assurance  that  the  loan  should  not  be  drawn  into  a 
precedent. 

The  clergy  preached  the  loan   by  royal  command.     Laud, 
recently  promoted  to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  charged  to 
draw  up  instructions  to  that  eilect  in  the  king's  name,  to  be  com- 
mtinicated  to  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  clergy  of  the  realm. 
Laud's  grand  design  was  a  confederacy  of  the  church  and  state 
against  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  people.     It  is  expressly 
avowed,  in  the  opening  of  these  instructions,  <'  We  have  ohwrved 
that  the  church  and  the  state  are  so  nearly  united  and  knit 
together,  that,  though  they  may  seem  two  bodies,  yet  indeed,  in 
some  relation,  they  may  be  accounted  but  as  one,  inasmuch*  as 
4hey  are  both  made  up  of  the  same  men,  which  are  difiereneed 
only  in  relation  to  spiritual  or  civil  ends.    This  nearness  makes 
the  church  call  in  the  help  of  the  state  to  succour  and  support 
her,  whensoever  she  is  pressed  beyond  her  strength.    And  the 
same  nearness  makes  the  state  call  in  for  the  service  of  the  church, 
both  to  teadi  that  duty  which  her  members  know  not,  and  to 
exhort  them  to,  and  encourage  them  in,  that  duty  which  they 
know.     It  is  not  long  since  we  ordered  the  state  to  serve  the 
church,  and  by  a  timely  proclamation,  settled  the  peace  of  it ; 
and  now  the  state  looks  for  the  like  assistance  from  the  church, 
that  she  and  all  her  ministers  may  serve  God  and  us '  by  preach- 
ing peace  and  unity  at  home,  that  it  may  be  the  better  able  to 
resist  foreign  force,  uniting  and  multiplying  against  it."     This 
use  of  the  clergy  by  the  king  was  not  without  precedent*     Elisa- 
beth was  accustomed  "  to  tune  the  pulpits,"  as  she  expressed  it, 
for  her  purposes.     But  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  no  longer  the 
same,  and  it  was  the  great  misfortune  of  Charles  that  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  bow  to  this  change  and  its  resistless  neces* 
sities. 

(1627.)  Two  divines  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  by  the 
criminal  servility  of  their  sermons.  Dr.  Mainwaring,  one  of  the 
royal   chaplains,  preached   two  sermons  **  highly  against  the 
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power  of  parliament,"  says  Whitelock,  <<  b^re  the  kiag  and 
court  at  Whitehall." 

The  kingy  he  said,  was  not  bound  by  the  law  ooncemiog  the 
rights  of  the  subject,  and  his  will  in  imposing  taxes  without  the 
consent  of  parliament  obliged  the  subject's  consci^ice,  on  pain  of 
eternal  damnation  !  Dr.  Sibthorpe,  vicar  of  Brackley»  in  North* 
amptonshire,  preached  at  Northampton  an  assize  sennoD,  in 
which  he  taught,  on  the  authority  of  the  wcHtl  of  God,  that  the 
prince,  who  is  the  head  of  the  council,  is  to  direct  and  make 
laws ;  and  if  the  prince  command  anything  which  b  against  the 
laws  of  Ood  or  of  nature,  yet  subjects  are  bound  to  undergo  the 
punishment  without  resisting,  railing,  or  reviling,  and  to  yield  a 
passive  obedience  when  they  cannot  exhibit  an  active  one.  He 
deduced  this  doctrine  from  the  following  text,  '^  Render  ther^ore 
to  all  their  dues,"  and  proved  it  by  the  following  citation:  **  He 
doth  whatsoever  pleaseth  him ;  who  may  say  unto  him,  what  doest 
thou  ?'  Impiety  and  blasphemy  are  words  used  so  firequiratly  for 
the  purposes  of  imposture^  or  as  mere  signs  without  definite 
meaning,  that  they  are  rarely  admissible  in  the  lionest  search  or 
expresrion  of  truth.  But  if  any  offence  can  with  prc^riety  be 
called  impious  and  blasphemous,  it  surely  is  this  abuse  of  the 
name  of  God  in  a  confederacy  of  priestcraft  with  royalty  to  rob 
a  people  of  their  property  and  liberty,  to  debase  them  to  grovel- 
ling slaves,  not  only  without  liberty  or  prc^perty,  but  without 
reason.  Sibthorpe  was  one  of  those  hireling  gladiators  in  the 
arena  of  polemics,  who  recommended  themselves  for  advancement 
in  the  church  by  exaggeration  and  audacity.  He  made  a  fair 
copy  of  his  sermon,  entitled  it  ^<  Apostolic  Obedience,"  and  got 
a  bishop  or  two^  says  archbishop  Abbot,  "  to  prefer  this  great 
service  to  the  duke."  Buckingham  approved  it  as  an  <»thodox 
and  apostcdic  performance^  and  archbishop  Abbot  received  the 
king's  commands  to  license  it  for  the  press.  Abbot,  after  some 
preliminary  evasions,  refused  to  license  it.  The  bishop  of  Lon* 
don,  more  complying,  gave  his  allowance  for  its  being  printed, 
and  Abbot  was  suspended. 

It  was  not  one  of  his  ordinary  duties  to  act  as  licenser,  and  he 
distinctly  intimates — ^whilst  others  expressly  assert— that  the  king's 
command  was  the  suggestion  of  Laud,  who  expected  to  profit  bgr 
his  disgrace.     Laud  became,  in  point  of  fact,  one  of  the  com- 
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missMMiers  who  exercised  die  functions  of  the  archbishop.  His 
influence  in  the  commission  was  doubtless  such  as  to  place  the 
archiepisGopal  patronage  at  bis  disposal.  The  drawing  up  of  the 
instructions  had  already  obtained  him  the  deanery  of  the  chapel 
royal}  yacant  by  the  death  of  bishop  Andrews.  "  This  man/' 
(Laud,)  says  Abbot,  ^'is  the  only  inward  counsellor  with  Buck- 
ingham, sitting  with  him  sometimes  privately  for  whole  hours^ 
and  feeding  his  humour  with  malice  and  spite."  Such  is  the 
language  of  one  prelate  speaking  of  another,  with  whom  be  was 
joined  in  spiritual  communion  for  many  years  I  Indiscreet  re- 
sentment made  him  throw  aside  the  mask,  and  reveal  to  the  laity 
the  dangerous  secret,  that  the  right  reverend  fathers  of  the  church 
were  as  accessible  to  spite,  malice,  worldly  intrigue,  and  rancorous 
hatred,  even  against  each  other,  as  other  men. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  from  the  20tb  of  October,  1628,  to 
the  20th  of  January,  1629.  The  king  meanwhile  prepared  new 
matter  of  angry  debate.  The  suppression  of  Montague's  book 
and  Mainwaring's  sermons,  and  the  inhibition,  at  the  same  time, 
i^ainst  <^  preaching,  reading,  or  making  books,  pro  or  contra,  in 
the  Arminian  controversy,^'  proved  to  be  a  stratagem  to  silence 
the  puritans.  The  proscribed  books  were  already  in  circulation 
beyond  the  reach  of  suppression ;  and  the  inhibition  applied  only 
to  the  expected  replies. 

The  terrors  of  the  star-chamber  and  high  commission  could 
not  keep  down  the  zeal  of  the  puritans,  and  several  offenders 
against  the  proclamations,  among  whom  were  Burton  and  Prynne, 
were  now  under  prosecution  in  the  latter  court«  Gill,  a  clergy* 
man,  denounced  to  the  star-chamber  for  expressions  in  which 
there  was  more  of  careless  levity  than  malice,  and  spoken  in  the 
GoUege  cellar,  was  condemned  by  that  horrible  tribunal  to  be  de- 
graded from  his  degree  and  ministry,  to  pay  a  fine  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  and  to  lose  both  his  ears,  one  at  Oxford,  the 
other  at  London. 

Religious  matters,  comprising  the  growth  of  popery,  and  the 
encouragement  of  Arminianism,  were  next  taken  up.  Of  the 
Jesuit  community,  already  stated  to  have  been  unearthed  at 
Clerkenwell,  several  were  tried  capitally  at  the  sessions  of  the 
Old  Bailey,  but  only  one  found  guilty.     Richardson,  the  sitting 
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jodge,  -was  accused  in  die  bouse  of  commons  of  criminal  partiality 
to  die  prisonera,  whose  guilt  he  was  said  to  have  screened  by 
refusing  to  b^r  evidence ;  and  the  king,  staying  the  execution 
of  the  only  convict,  was  alluded  to  in  the  inhuman  spirit  of  fima- 
ticism  and  persecution,  which  unhappily  diaracterized  the  puritan 
or  presbyterian  par^  in  that  age.  There  might  be  some  excuse 
for  demanding  from  the  king  the  execution  of  laws  whidi  were 
admowledged  essential  to  the  public  safety  by  all  but  the  victims ; 
but  there  can  be  none  for  clamouring  for  die  blood  of  a  single 
feUow-<nreature,  whose  only  crime  was  his  being  a  papist,  a  Jesuit, 
or  a  priest.  The  cry  against  Arminianism  may  be  thought  still 
more  groundlessly  fanatical.  But  when  the  case  is  viewed  more 
dosely  it  will  appear  otherwise.  The  spurious  Arminianbm  of 
Laud  was  not  a  matter  of  mere  dogma ;  it  was  an  engine  created 
to  give  the  king,  as  head  of  the  church,  a  power  like  that  of  the 
pope  over  the  rights,  ceremonies,  and  faith  of  the  people ;  it  was 
a  barrier  to  exclude  the  Calvinistic  party,  (who  were  dl  the  most 
popular  and  independent  divines,)  from  the  rich  gifts  of  the 
church ;  and  its  essence  was  to  maintain  the  king's  absolute 
power  over  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  subject,  by  prostituting 
the  authority  of  the  spiritual  character,  in  wicked  denunciatuins 
of  the  wrath  of  God  and  eternal  perdition  upon  what  they  called 
the  impious  treason  of  men,  who  only  resisted  the  robbery  of 
their  estates,  and  the  oppression  of  their  persons.  Such  was  the 
Arminianism  of  Montague,  Sibthorpe,  and  Mainwaring,  whose 
pardon  and  promotion  were  severely  handled  by  the  commons, 
but  without  any  specific  result. 

Laud  began  already  to  play  the  high  priest,  upon  being  raised 
to  the  see  of  London.  He  caused  a  reprint  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  with  the  final  inhibition  already  stated  against  all  contro- 
versy prefixed.*^  The  printers  got  up  a  petition  against  it» 
which  was  stopped  on  its  way  to  the  king.     But  the  pretensions 

*  This  preface  contains  the  foUowing  curious  reasoning  upon  the  Tbirty-nioe 
Articles:—- '*  We  take  comfort  inthis^  that  all  clergymen  within  our  realm  bare 
always  most  willingly  subscribed  the  articles,  which  is  an  argument  thmt  they  all 
agree  in  the  true  usual  literal  meaning  of  them ;  and  that  in  those  curiout  pointi  in 
which  the  present  differences  lie,  men  of  all  sorts  take  the  articles  to  be  fiir  then* 
which  is  an  argument,  again,  that  none  of  them*intend  any  desertion  of  the  articlei 
established." 
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of  Laud  were  severely  animadverted  on  in  the  house  of  coin-> 
mons.  There  is  something  whimsical  in  the  rhetoric  of  some  of 
the  speakers.  *^  I  desire/'  said  Rous,  '*  it  may  be  considered 
what  new  paintings  have  been  laid  upon  the  old  face  of  her  of 
Babylon,  to  make  her  show  more  lovely.  I  desire  we  may  look 
into  the  belly  and  bowels  of  this  Trojan  horse,  to  see  if  there  be 
not  men  in  it  ready  to  open  the  gates  of  Romish  tyranny ;  for 
an  Arminian  is  the  spawn  of  a  papist."  Pym  laid  down  the 
following  sweeping  apophthegm  of  parliamentary  supremacy  and 
persecution  : — '*It  belongs  to  parliament  to  establish  true  religion 
and  to  punish  false."  **  I  remember,"  said  Sir  John  Elliot,  **  a 
character  I.  have  seen  in  a  diary  of  king  Edward  VL,  where  he 
says  of  the  bishops,  that  some  for  age,  some  for  ignorance,  some 
for  luxury,  and  some  for  popery,  were  unGt  for  discipline  and 
government.''  Oliver  Cromwell  denounced  Neil,  bishop  of  Win-* 
Chester,  for  his  favours  to  Arminian  divines.  Neil  was  the  same 
bishop  who  burned  the  unhappy  Arian  before  his  palace  gates  at 
Lichfield,  in  the  late  reign.  The  commons,  in  fine,  entered  into 
a  protest  under  the  name  of  avowing  the  truth  of  the  Articles,  in 
the  sense  of  their  establishment,  id  Eliz.,  and  against  the  sense 
of  Jesuits  and  Arminians.  Laud  '^  laying  aside,"  says  Heylin, 
**  the  dignity  of  his  place  and  person,  answered  the  vow  of  the 
commons.  It  was,"  he  said,  ^^  against  the  king's  declaration,"-— 
that  is,  his  own  impugned  preface  to  the  articles  in  the  king's 
name.  There  are  few  more  glaring  instances  of  the  fallacy  ia 
reasoning  called  petitio  prineipii,  or  begging  the  question.  The 
following  dilemma  put  by  him  is  more  imposing — <«  Is  there  by 
this  act/'  says  his  lordship,  ^*  any  interpretation  of  the  Articles 
or  not  ?  If  none,  to  what  end  is  the  act  ?  If  a  sense  of  interpret 
tation  be  declared,  what  authority  have  laymen  to  make  it ;  fer 
interpretation  of  an  article  belongs  to  them  only  that  have  power 
to  make  it." 

The  church  government  of  Laud  did  more  to  irritate  and 
rouse  the  nation  than  the  impost  of  ship-money.  His  high-pre- 
rogative divinity  gave  less  offence  than  his  innovations,  so  called) 
in  dogma  and  ceremonial.  Had  he  confined  the  Montagues, 
Sibthorpes,  and  Mainwarings,  to  the  promulgation  of  divine 
right  and  passive  obedience,  it  would  have  been  endured.     But 
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whilst  die  puritans  mftintained  that  election  and  reprobation  were 
arbitrary,  predestinate,  and  of  necessity,  the  Laudists  propagated 
the  Arminian  heresy — that  redemption  was  universal,  that  God 
gave  free-will  and  divine  grace  sufficient  for  salvation  to  idl  man- 
kind, that  pagans  and  even  papists  might  be  saved ;  and  their 
corruptions  of  the  protestant  &ith  became  intoleraUe. 

Laud,  according  to  lord  Clarendon,  (1630,)  found  many 
ehurdies  in  a  state  of  most  indecent  slovenliness  and  min ;  the 
building  n^lected  by  the  people,  the  chancel  by  the  parson ;  the 
communion  table  in  the  body  of  the  church  desecrated  by  oom- 
mon  uses  and  the  <<  approach  of  dogs ;"  whilst  the  clergy  in  some 
instances  affected  to  disuse  the  surplice ;  and  puritan  preadiers, 
under  the  name  of  lecturers,  thinned  the  congregations  of  the  es- 
tablishment. Abbot  tolerated  all  this  with  the  equivocal  indul- 
gence of  one  whose  conscience  was  Calvinistic,  while  his  love  of 
pomp  and  revenue  was  archiepisoopal.  The  new  bishop  of 
London  issued  instructions  in  the  king's  name,  extending  there- 
fere  over  the  whole  kingdom :  **  catechising"  he  substituted  for 
<<  lecturing ;"  he  ordered  that  the  surplice  and  hood  be  worn  in 
reading  divine  service ;  the  gown,  not  a  cloak,  in  preaching  in  mar- 
ket towns ;  diat  no  person  not  qualified  by  law  should  entertain  a 
chaplain ;  and  that  no  minister  '« unwilling  to  take  upon  him  a 
living  with  cure  of  souls''  should  be  admitted  a  lecturer,  tk 
caused  churches  to  be  repaired,  adorned,  and  re-oonsecrated. 
The  communion  table  was  removed,  and  railed  in  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  chancel,  the  intei*ior  hung  with  pictures,  the  windows 
painted,  and  the  re-consecration,  after  this  process,  performed 
with  much  pomp  and  pageantry,  and  a  theatric  displi^  of  cere- 
monial observances.  Laud,  in  fine,  was  reproached  with  introdiH 
cing  corrupt  doctrine  and  idolatrous  worship  into  the  bosom  of 
the  church ;  and  the  protestant  mind,  be  it  rdigious  independence 
or  fanatical  zeal,  revolted  against  him. 

'  The  three  most  eminent  churchmen  of  this  ^xx:h  (1688), 
Abbot,  Laud,  and  Williams, — seem  to  have  regarded  each  other 
with  a  hatred  truly  theological.  It  would  seem  that  the  rivalries 
at  ambition  and  interest  in  the  laity,  thou^  more  violent,  are 
rarely  so  envenomed.  The  two  last  now  concentrated  their  ani- 
mosity upon  each  other. 
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Land,  upon  bis  first  appearing  in  the  king's  presence  after  the 
vacancy  of  Lambeth,  was  welcomed  with  the  title  of  "  My  Lord's 
Grace  of  Canterbury."  The  appointment  was  doubdess  a  matter 
tacitly,  if  not  expressly,  settled  in  the  minds  of  both.  It  was  at 
ijiis  crisis  of  his  fortunes  that  the  court  of  Rome  offered  Laud  to 
make  him  a  cardinal.  The  fact  would  probably  be  doubted  if  it 
were  not  recorded  in  his  diary,  and  avowed  by  him  on  his  trial. 
He  instandy  made  it  known  to  the  king,  as  it  was  his  duty  at  the 
peril  of  his  life.  The  offer  was  repeated  in  a  fortnight  after,  and 
refused  by  him  as  before,  with  this  answer,  *<  that  somewhat  dwelt 
within  him,  which  would  not  suffer  him,  till  Rome  was  other  than 
it  is."  This  language,  recorded  by  Laud  himself,  with  no 
witness  but  his  conscience,  does  not  bear  out  the  charge  against 
him  on  his  trial,  but  conveys  a  distinct  implication,  that  be  was 
willing  to  listen  to  Rome  upon  terms  of  compromise.  The  offer 
was  made  indirectly  by  a  foreign  ambassador,  or  by  the  pope's 
nuncio,  and  iNX>bably  would  have  been  performed.  The  court 
of  Rome  had  great  hopes  of  Laud,  and,  ever  vigilant,  ever  aspir- 
ing, still  cherished  the  project  of  restoring  its  communion  in 
England. 

Laud's  proceedings  were  distinguished  by  a  curious  mixture  of 
relapsed  discipline,  which  would  now  be  called  liberal  and  rational, 
with  punishments  the  most  horrible.  Leighton,  a  Scotch  divine, 
and  father  of  the  bishop  of  that  name,  addressed  to  the  last  par- 
liment  of  Charles,  a  publication  entitled  ^*  Sion's  Plea  against 
Prelacy."  The  press,  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  was  em- 
ployed, not  with  freedom,  but  with  savage  ferocity.  This  bold 
and  uncompromising  minister  styled  the  bishops  "men  of  blood,^' 
and  called  upon  the  parliament  "  to  smite  them  under  the  fifth 
rib,"  vouched  prelacy  to  be  "  unchristian"  and  "  satanical,"  the 
canons  "  nonsense,"  kneeling  at  the  sacrament  "  the  spawn  of  the 
beast,"  and  the  queen  <'an  idolatress,"  <<a  Canaanite,"  and 
*^  the  dareigfater  of  the  Heth."  The  star-chamber  sentenced  him 
to  be  whipped,  his  ears  cropped,  his  nose  slit,  his  cheeks  branded, 
—these  barbarities  to  be  protracted  and  repeated  with  ingenious 
cruelty,  together  with  degradation  and  perpetual  imprisonment. 
Laud  is  said,  perhaps  untruly,  to  have  taken  off  his  cap  in  the 
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st^r-chamber,  and  thanked  God  ibr  so  just  a  sentence.^-  IV  ir^ 
executed  with  a  fidelity  to  the  letter  and  spirit  which  excited  the 
compassion  and  horror  of  the  people.  The  atnx^ity  of  the  1!^ 
— ^for  it  was  atrocious — was  forgotten. 

Two  of  the  judges,  Richardson  and  Denham,  on  the  western 
circuit,  upon  complaint  made,  prohibited  "wakes,  ales/'  and  other 
revels  on  Sunday,  which  the  puritans  called  the  sabbath.  Com- 
plaints of  this  prohibition  were  made  to  the  council.  Laud 
represented  to  the  king  that  the  judges  had  invaded  the  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction,  by  directing  their  order  to  be  read  in  churches 
without  consent  of  the  diocesan ;  and  Richardson  having  been 
commanded  to  attend  the  council,  and  rebuked  by  it,  retracted 
the  order.  The  justices  of  Somersetshire,  witli  lord  Paulet  at 
their  head,  were  about  to  petition  the  king  against  the  revocation 
o|]  tbe  order  of  tlie  judges,  and  the  impiety  of  amusements  on 
l^unclnys,  when  he  anticipated  them  by  issuing  his  late  '*  sacred 
n^ajesty^s,  charter  of  Sunday  recreations,  set  forth  in  his  royal 
booV>  of  sports.'^  Laud,  in  this,  as  in  some  other  instances, 
suffered  injustice.  He  began  by  writing  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  for  information.  The  bishop  in  reply  said,  that  ''the 
feasts  and  revels"  had  led  to  some  few  excesses  and  abuses;  but 
that  the  suppression  of  them  was  generally  unacceptable;  and 
that  they  produced  among  the  people  mutually  benevofebt' 
feelings  and  acts  of  charity.     Laud  declared  (hat  he  wod^^tet 

*  The  •zeeution  of  Uic  itntenoe  is  recorded  as  fbOowf ,  by  Laud,  in  bis  dlirf  •* 
(Nov.  1690:)— '<  Friday,  November  Idth,  put  of  bis  scntenee  ww  nntvt^^ik  * 
bias  in  iMs  manner,  in  tbe  new  palace  at  Westminster,  in  term  time. 

*'  1.  He  was  severely  whipped  before  he  was  put  into  the  pillory.  .    . 

"  2.  Being  set  in  the  pillory,  be  bad  one  of  bis  ears  cut  off.  '   ; 

"  SL*  One  side  of  his  nose  sliu 

*•  4.  Brancled  on  one  eheek  with  a  red-hot  iron  with  the  letters  &  S.,  atgnifylmr*' 
§HfitrMp^mdiiwm,  and  afterwards  carried  back  again  priioner  to  the  /-Yest*  ^»  If^^. 
kept,  in  dose  custody.  ^  ^ 

*'  And  on  that  day  iettn'^ht,  bis  sores  upon  bis  back,  ear,  nose,  and  fiMse,  bcij^' 
not-  buredj  de  was  whipped  again  at  tbe  piOory  w  OUc^psMle,  and  thff^liad  tbe  ^'^' 
malnder  of  bis  sentence  exeeuted  upon  him,  by  cutting  off  tbe  other  mr^  slitKia||  Ibt- '  • 
other  aide  of  tbe  noae,  and  branding  tbe  other  cheek.     Ldgfaton  was  relcajBd,  fte  ^ 
ten  years'  eaptiirity,  by  the  long  parliament.     He  bad  lost  bis  sight,  bearlbg,  and  tbe . 
use  of  bis  limbs.*'  ^     '■*'* 
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have  tbe  people  debarred  of  their  favourite  recreations  upon  any 
frivolous  pretences  to  gratify  <*  humorists ;''  and  acted  accord- 
ingly. 

Whilst  the  people  were  indulging  in  feasts  and  revels,  die  king 
and  queen  amused  themselves  with  plays,  masques,  and  dancing 
at  court.  Prynne  published,  at  this  period,  his  <*  HistriomastiXi^ 
of  which  few  readers  of  the  present  day  know  more  than  the  title. 
It  was  a  huge  volume  of  learning  and  scurrility  against  plays, 
masques,  dances,  maypoles,  feasts,  and  perukes,  with  '^  occasional** 
and  fierce  digressions  upon  church  music  and  discipline.  Among 
the  inculpated  parts  which  admit  of  citation,  were  his  assertion 
that  <<  plays  were  the  chief  delight  of  the  devil ;"  that  <^  the  devil 
was  honoured  in  dancing ;"  that  ^<  our  shorn  and  frizzled  English 
ladies  had  lost  their  modesty;"  that  <<  church-music  was  not  the 
voice  of  men,  but  rather  a  bleating  of  brute  beasts,  the  choristers 
bellowing  tenor,  oxen,  or  barking  counterpoint  as  a  kennel  of 
dogSy  or  roaring  out  treble  like  bulls,  or  grunting  out  a  bass  as  it 
were  a  number  of  hogs."  The  book  was  the  labour  of  several 
years  of  misanthropic  temper  and  brooding  fenaticism.  Tbe 
author  had  made  several  attempts,  in  vain,  to  get  it  licensed  for 
the  press.  He  denounced,  as  particularly  heinous,  the  appearance 
of  males  in  female  characters  on  the  stage.  One  of  the  licensers 
to  whom  he  applied  put  this  question  to  him :  '<  Suppose^  Mr. 
Prynney  you,  as  a  Christian,  were  persecuted  by  pagans,  think 
you  not  you  did  well  if  you  disguised  yourself  in  your  maid's 
apparel  ?"  to  which  the  rigid  puritan  replied,  that  he  <*  thoflght 
huBself  bound  rather  to  yield  to  death."  A  part  only  was  at  last 
read  and  licensed  by  Buckner,  chaplain  to  archbishop  Abbot,  and 
Prynne  published  the  whole. 

No  immediate  notice  was  taken  of  the  '<  Histriomastix."  Hie 
queen  acted  a  part  in  a  pastoral  at  Somerset  House  in  a  few 
weeks  after  the  publication.  Laud  and  some  other  prelates,  with 
their  court  instruments,  took  advantage  of  the  queen's  perform** 
anoe  to  exasperate  the  king  against  the  author,  and  the  very 
next  day  pointed  out  to  him  an  expression  too  gross  to  be  cited, 
which  they  said  was  intended  for  the  queen  and  her  pastoral, 
though  the  book  had  been  published  six  weeks  before.  This 
statement,  made  by  Wiiitelock,  is  scarcely  credible.     Common 
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prudence,  no  less  tlian  r^pect  for  tnitb»  would  prevent  a  sug- 
gestion so  obviously  false,  and  so  easy  to  be  exposed*  At  the 
same  time  there  is  enough  to  warrant  the  suspicion  that  Piynne 
had  in  view  the  queen's  known  fondness  for  balls»  masques,  and 
other  court  gaieties.  ^*The  king,  though  thus  exa^ierated," 
says  Whitelock,  **  would  have  left  the  author  unpunisliedy  if 
Laud  had  not  got  Heylin,  then  one  of  his  chaplains,  to  make 
garbled  extracts  from  the  book,  which  were  submitted  by  the 
archbishop  to  Noy,  the  attorney^general.  Prynne,  with  Spaikes 
the  publisher,'  Buckner  the  licenser,  and  other  persons  employed 
in  printing  the  book,  were  brought  by  information  into  the  star- 
chamber.  Noy  carried  on  the  prosecution  with  the  rancour  of  a 
renegade.  It  is  vprth  remarking,  that  he  disclaimed  studiously 
touching  those  parts  which  reflected  upon  the  church  and  the 
clergy.  He  was  commanded,  he  said,  to  omit  them  in  the  infiir* 
mation,  and  he  should  merely  recommend  them  to  the  cognisance 
of  the  ecclesiastical  commission.  The  command,  doubtleai,  came 
from  Laud,  who,  like  Bangroft,  aspired  to  emancipate  the  chureh 
from  temporal  jurisdiction.  The  speeches  of  the  judges  are 
recorded  fqlly,  and  are  well  worth  perusaL  Lord  Dorset  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  wit  and  humanity.'"*  The  sentence 
upon  Prynne  was  expylsion  from  Oxford  and  the  bar,  a  fine  of 
£5,000,  the  loss  of  both  hi^  ears,  the  pillory  twice^  the  buraipg  of 


*  3rbM  fbUowing  m  hb  wordi  In  giWng  tentenee : — **  Mr.  Prynne,  I  do  dcdart 
to  bf  •  asfaiHii.mato  in  the  ohureb,  a  tedhion  tower  in  Um  eomoHMweolUi,  e  velf 
if^  sheep's  clothing,  in  a  word,  omnium  matomm  neqmiuimuM.  I  shall  fine  him  In 
thauiond  poundt,  which  is  more  than  he  is  worth,  yet  less  than  he  desenreth ;  I  vill 
not  set  him  at  liberty,  no  more  than  a  plagued  man  or  a  mad  dog,  who,  though  he 
eanaot  bite,  he  will  Ibem ;  he  is  so  far  from  being  a  sodable  eoul,  that  be  is  not  a 
fvtiqnal  soul  {  he  is  fit  to  live  in  dens  with  suoh  beasts  of  pray  as  wolves  and  tigsft  lite 
himself;  therefore,  I  do  condemn  him  to  perpetpal  iniprisonment,  as  those  moiutcrf 
that  are  no  longer  fit  to  live  among  men,  nor  to  see  light.  I  should  bum  him  in  the 
fbf eheadi  and  slit  him  in  the  nose,  Ibr  I  find,  that  it  is  confessed  of  all,  that  Ooelor 
Ldgbtoa's  oftnee  was  less  than  Mr.  Prynne*s,  then  why  abould  Mr.  Ftywaam  have  a 
leaf  puniabment?  He  that  was  guilty  of  murder  was  marked  |n  a  plstte  iHiefe  be 
might  be  seen,  as  Cain  was.  I  should  be  loth  he  should  escape  with  his  ears,  fyr  he 
may  get  a  perrlwig,  which  he  now  so  much  inveighs  against,  and  so  hide  them,  or 
force  his  eonseienee  to  make  use  of  his  unlovely  lovelocks  on  both  aldm.  IFbers- 
foie,  I  would  have  bim  branded  on  the  Ibrebead^  alii  in  iIm  noaei  and  lua  ean 
cropped  too." 
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his  books  before  his  face  by  the  common  hangman,  and  imprison- 
ment for  life. 

The  members  of  the  inns  of  court,  by  way  of  repudiatirfg 
Ptymte  and  his  book,  entertained  the  king,  queen,  and  court, 
with  a  grand  masque,  represented  at  Whitehall. 

( 1634.)  These  dreadful  severities  did  not  reform  Prynne.  His 
ears  were  stitched  on,  and  growing  to  his  head  in  the  Tower, 
and  in  this  state,  he  hazarded  them  a  second  time  by  addressing 
a  sharp  letter  of  remonstrance  to  Laud.  The  archbishop  placed 
the  lietter  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  referred  him  to  Noy,  the 
attorney-general.  Noy  had  Prynne  brought  before  him  from  the 
Tower,  and  asked  him  whether  he  had  written  the  letter.  Prynne 
said  he  must  see  it  before  he  could  answer,  and  haying  reeeived 
it,  took  advantage  of  Noy's  turning  his  back  to  tear  it,  and  throw 
the  fragments  out  of  the  window.  Proceedings  were  commenced 
against  him  in  the  star-chamber,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  the  letter,  were  abandoned. 

Laud  would  not  only  exalt  his  friends,  but  ruin  his  enemies ; 
of  these,  the  most  inveterate  and  dangerous  was  the  arch -intriguer 
Williams,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  Williams  had  the  skill,  even 
whilst  in  iavour  at  court,  to  maintain  a  good  understanding  with 
the  puritans.  His  court  disgrace,  and  the  hatred  of  Laud,  en- 
deared him  to  them.  He  was  already,  it  has  been  stated,  sen- 
tenced in  the  star-chamber  to  a  fine  of  £10,000,  and  imprisonment 
in  the  Tower.  His  papers  having  been  ransacked,  there  were 
found  among  them  some  private  letters  from  Osbaldistone,  a 
schoolmaster,  in  which  Weston  and  Laud  were  mentioned, 
especially  Laud,  disrespectfully,  and  by  nicknames.  Upon  this 
a  second  prosecution  was  instituted  in  the  star-chamber,  auA 
Williams  fined  £8»000,  of  which  £3,000  were  by  way  of  damages 
to  Laud.  Osbaldistone  was  sentenced  to  deprivation  and  the 
pillory,  with  his  ears  nailed  to  it,  before  his  own  school.  He 
secreted  himself  until  the  long  parliament,  after  having  manifestly 
forsworn  himself  by  his  oat^,  that  he  applied  the  nicknames,  not 
to  Weston  and  Laud,  but  to  judge  Ridiardson  and  a  Dr.  Spicer. 

The  government  of  the  church,  however,  the  regulation  of  its 
discipline,  and  the  enforcentent  of  conformity  to  it,  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  occupied  Laud.     Church  power  was  the  great  object  of 
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his  ambition  and  his  life,  and  it  was  more  than  sufficient  for  his 
ifaculties.  The  puritans^  unsubdued  by  the  terrors  of  the  star- 
diamber,  (when  was  religious  zeal  ever  subdued  by  terror,  or  by 
any  yiolence  short  of  extermination  ?)  continued  to  harass  him 
with  secret  menaces  and  libellous  defamation.  Barton,  a  clergy-* 
man,  Bastwick,  a  physician,  and  Prynne,  still  a  prisoner  Id  Ae 
ToWer,  were  prosecuted  in  the  star-chamber  for  seditious  and 
schismatical  libels  upon  the  hierarchy  of  the  diurch  and  ttpon 
the  government,  in  Trinity  this  year.  Burton  alone  could  obtain 
counsel  to  sign  his  answer ;  but  the  court  struck  out  all  except 
sik  lines  at  the  banning,  and  three  or  four  at  the  end.  He  re* 
pudiated  his  answer,  thus  expurgated  to  a  nullity ;  die  prisoners 
demanded  that  their  answers  should  be  admitted  with  their  own 
signatures  only ;  the  court  insisted  upon  the  signatures  of  counsel, 
said  they  were  condemned  ex  confesso.  The  hardship,  however. 
Has  been  overstated.  Rushworth,  an  unprejudiced  witness,  or 
prejudiced  in  their  favour,  suggested  that  their  answers  were  such 
as  coatisel  thought  it  unfit  to  sign  them.  It  is  most  probable  that 
answers,  drawn  up  by  the  parties  themselves,  and  parties  so  in- 
flamed, were  such  as  no  counsel  could  sign  at  any  time  with  pru- 
dence and  propriety ;  and  it  appears  that  they  took  advantage  of 
their  answers  to  set  forth  and  republish  the  whole,  or  most  ob^ 
noxious  parts  of  the  imputed  libels.  Laud,  whose  chnrdi 
government  was  the  great  object  of  attack,  made  an  elaborate 
defence  of  his  conduct,  both  as  to  doctrine  and  discipline,  and 
gave  no  judgment  in  the  case.  They  were  each  sentenced  to  a 
fine  of  £5,000,  the  loss  of  their  ears,  the  pillory,  branding  on  the 
cheeks,  and  close  imprisonment  for  life.  The  executioner  cot  off 
Prytin^'s  ears,  or  the  remnants  of  them,  with  more  than  ordinary 
or  tiecessary  barbarity ;  and  the  thi'ee  victims  were  confined  (o 
solitary  dungeons  in  the  castles  of  Launceston,  Lancaster,  and 
OaWiarvon. 

These  cruelties  did  not  stop.  John  Lilbume,  afterwards  mon^ 
famous,  and  Wharton,  were  prosecu(;^d  for  printing  and  pub* 
lishing  one  of  Burton's  libels,  so  called,  and  condernnod,  die 
former  to  a  fine  of  £500,  the  latter  to  die  same  fine,  with  whip* 
ping  and  the  pillory.  Whilst  in  the  pillory,  he  scattered  ptiM^ 
plilets  about  him,  and  harangued  the  mob.     The  court  of  stw^ 
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chamber,  then  sitting,  and  apprized  of  it,  made  an  order,  which* 
was  immediately  executed,  that  be  should  be  gag^;ed»  If  diese 
cruelties  did  not  move  the  indignation  of  the  people,  the  English 
nation  must  have  lost  its  credit  for  the  love  of  freedom  and  the 
feelings  of  humanity. 

There  was  at  the  same  time  a  suspicious  indulgence  shown 
to  catholics,  and  the  puritans  became  persuaded  that  Laud's 
measures  were  but  the  first  stage  of  the  establishment  of  popery» 
The  court  of  Rome  never  abandoned  the  hope  of  restoring  it» 
dominion  over  England.  The  college  of  cardinals  was  formed  in 
general  of  persons  of  different  nations,  of  the  religious  interests- 
of  which  they  respectively  had  charge.  No  Englishman  sat  in 
it  since  the  death  of  Allen,  and  the  spiritual  charge  of  England 
was  given  to  a  foreigner,  cardinal  Barberini,  nephew  of  lhf» 
reigning  pope.  Urban  VIII.  The  regular  and  secular  clergy  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  in  England,  continued  their  ancient  jfeud* 
Gregorio  Panzani,  selected  by  the  cardinal,  an  enlightened  patron 
of  talents  and  merit,  was  sent  to  England  under  the  pretence  oC 
setding  the  quarrel.  He  was  well  received  by  the  king  and 
queen,  Cottington,  and  Windebank,  and  had  conferences  with 
them  and  bishop  Montague  on  the  subject  of  the  re-union  of  the 
churches.  No  approach  to  a  re^union  was  possible,  under  the 
circumstances,  even  without  reference  to  the  electic  repulsioa 
between  the  English  nation  and  the  creed  of  Rome.  Panzani's 
oomnussion  went  no  farther  than  observing  and  reporting  bis 
observations ;  the  king's  sole  object  was  to  interest  the  pope  in 
the  restoration  of  the  palatinate ;  and  Laud  kept  aloo^  either 
through  prudence  or  disinclination.  The  only  direct  result  was 
the  reception  of  an  accredited  papal  agent  to  the  queen,  and  her 
having  a  representative  of  her  spiritual  interest  at  Rome.  The 
queen's  envoy  was  Hamilton,  brother  of  lord  Abercorn ;  and  the 
papal  agents  who  succeeded  Panzani,  were  Con,  a  Scotchman, 
late  secretary  to  cardinal  Barberini,  and  Rosetti,  an  Italian. 

The  presence  of  these  agents,  and  the  secret  views  of  the  king 
and  Laud,  obtained  from  the  Roman  catholics  indulgences  which, 
according  to  lord  Clarendon  and  others,  they  abused;  but  which 
assuredly  will  neither  be  regretted  nor  censured  at  the  present 
day.     Were  Charles  actuated  (as  he  was  not)  by  motives  of  tole* 
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ration  and  humanity)  these  indulgences,  however  impmdent, 
would  do  honour  to  his  memory.  But  the  progress  of  prose- 
lytism  among  weak  women,  and  still  weaker  men,  scandalized 
the  consciences,  whilst  the  manifest  encouragement,  so  called,  of 
papists,  revived  the  suspicious  fears  of  the  protestants.  It  is  true 
that  the  catholics  answered  the  king's  arbitrary  demands  with 
such  eager  servility  9s  renders  it  not  unfair  to  conclude  from 
their  passive  obedience,  that  they  would  as  readily  become  the 
active  instruments  of  his  despotism ;  but  the  protestants  were 
actuated  by  religious  intolerance  much  more  than  by  rational 
apprehension  for  their  frieedom.  The  catholics,  moreov^ ,  were 
placed  in  a  situation  which  necessarily  leagued  them  with  the 
king's  despotism.  He  was  their  only  shield  against  persecutkm 
in  the  garb  of  law. 

Conformity  at  the  same  time  was  enforced,  by  pains  and  pe- 
nalties, through  the  land.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  notice 
in  detail  the  hardships  suffered  by  persons  who  would  not  bow 
their  bodies  and  their  consciences  to  the  prescribed  formula  in 
doctrine  and  ceremonial. 

The  extent  of  what  was  called  the  Laudean  persecution,  may 
be  judged  by  that  of  emigration.  Many  thousands  of  the  most 
industrious  of  the  people  of  this  country  determined  on  leaving 
it,  and  transporting  themselves  to  America«  The  year  in  which 
the  king's  third  parliament  was  dissolved,  was  that  in  which  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  founded.  During  the  years  of 
disorder  in  church  and  state  which  followed,  four  thousand  per- 
sons, possessing  sufficient  property  to  become  planters,  left  Eng- 
land, and  became  resident  in  that  settlement,  and  in  the  sister 
settlements  of  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  Newhaven.  Mr. 
Neal,  in  his  history  of  the  puritans,  assures  us  that  he  was  in 
possession  of  the  names  of  nearly  eighty  clei^gymen,  who  in  the 
course  of  the  same  period  accompanied  these  exiles  to  the  New 
World.  Among  these  was  Dr.  Elliot,  whose  zeal  procured  him 
the  honourable  appellation  of  the  apostle  of  the  Indians,  and 
whose  perseverance  supplied  that  people  with  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures in  their  own  tongue.  But  men  were  not  left  even  to  the 
melancholy  resource  of  self-exile.  A  general  proclamation  was 
issued  against  transporting  his  majesty's  subjects  to  the  American 
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plantations,  and  a  subsequent  order  in  council  enjoined  ibe  lord 
treasurer  to  stay  eight  ships  bound  for  America  in  the  river 
Thames.  His  majesty  condescended  to  vindicate  his  royal  justice, 
by  declaring  that  there  were  among  the  emigrants  <<  many  idle 
and  refractory  humours,  whose  only  or  principal  end  was,  to  live 
without  the  reach  of  authority,"  and  that  <<  the  factious  disposi- 
tion of  a  great  part  of  the  people  of  that  plantation  (New  Eng- 
land) rendered  them  unworthy  of  any  support  or  countenance.** 

The  order,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  what  may  be  called  a  com- 
mon rumour  in  history,  was  executed  fatally  for  the  king. 
Among  the  persons  thus  prevented  from  exiling  themselves  for 
ever,  are  said  to  have  been  Hampden,  Haselrig,  and  Cromwell. 
It  is  strange  that  this  should  rest  only  upon  the  authority  of  one' 
or  two  royalist  writers ;  that  it  should  have  escaped  the  researches 
of  Rushworth,  and  the  knowledge  of  Whitelock,  IJampden's 
kinsman.  Hampden's  movements  must  now  have  beeii  conspi- 
cuous, and  observed.  The  name  and  virtues  of  the  defendant  in  the 
case  of  ship-money  were  in  die  mouths  of  men.  It  is  strange  and 
derogating,  that  men,  imbued  (at  least  one)  eminently  with  the 
Roman  spirit,  should  thus  easily  despair  of  their  country.  If  the 
fact  really  was  so,  it  may  be  viewed,  without  presumption,  as  an 
exercise  of  the  adjusting  providence  of  God  in  the  moral 
order.  Thus  resistless  was  the  career  of  enforced  conformity  in 
England  :  it  encountered  more  formidable  elements  of  opposi- 
tion in  Scotland. 
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Retrospect  of  proceedings  in  Scotland — Attempt  to  impose  the  EngSsk 
lUttrgy  there — Ttantdtuous  proceedings^^Charles  prepares  to 
march  an  army  towards  the  North — ERe  proclamation — Baises  a 
substdtf'-^Stapennon  of  hostilities — I^mg  parliament — Impeadt- 
ment  of  Laud — Moot  and  Branch  petition — Attack  on  the  Inskops 
'  — Crnltoar-^^TriaJcmd  execution  of  archbishop  Laud — Assembly 
of  divines  at  Westminster — Conflict  between  ihe  Independent  taid 
Presbyterians — Milton — Growffi  of  Independency — Antipathy 
'between  the  Independents  and  PreAyterians — Death  of  Charles  L 
A.D.  1640—1650. 

Various  attempts  were  made  to  impose  the  yoke  of  the  Connmm 
Prayer  Book  upon  the  people  of  Scotland,  bat  they  all  proTed— 
not  merely  futile,  but—- disastrous.  In  fact,  the  counsels  of  CSiailes 
appear  to  have  been  as  short-sighted  as  tliey  were  QrnmnicaL 
The  king  professed  to  fellow  up  the  work  begun  by  his  royal 
father;  but  the  times  were  altered,  and  circumstances  were  no 
longer  the  same.  Ambition,  interest,  fiunily  feuds  among  the 
Scotch  lords,  overweening  arrogance,  spiritual  and  plebeiaD,  in 
the  ministers  of  the  kirk,  added  to  distempered  iiinatidsm  id  die 
mass  of  the  people,  had  marshalled  against  the  crown  resisCiDg 
forces  unknown  in  the  late  reign,  and  die  more  formidable, 
inasmuch  as  the  former  antipathy  of  the  Scotch  and  English  had 
now  given  way  to  the  sympathies  of  sect  and  party.     (1687.) 

A  set  of  canons  for  the  Scotch  church,  proposed  by  the  Seotch 
bishops,  and  revised  by  Laud,  and  Wren,  bishop  of  Ely,  w«re 
issued  twelve  months  before  tlie  liturgy,  which  ihey  professed  to 
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regulate  and  enforce;  and  both  the  canons  and  the  liturgy  were 
prescribed  without  the  sanction  either  of  the  church  or  parlia- 
ment of  Scotland.  The  new  service-book  was  sent  forth  early 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  enjoined  as  <<  the  only  form 
his  majesty  thought  fit  to  be  used,"  and  appointed  to  be  read 
from  the  following  Easter  Sunday.  The  experiment  was  post- 
poned to  the  28rd  of  July ;  and  archbishop  Spottiswood,  alarmed 
by  the  murmured  horror  of  the  people,  advised  further  postpone- 
ment. The  impatient  zeal  of  Laud,  inspired  less  perhaps  by 
ambition,  or  the  love  of  power,  than  by  the  sense  of  a  high  and 
paramount  duty  to  his  spiritual  office,  could  not  brook  delay. 
He  procured  the  king's  warrant  to  the  Scotch  bishops,  aim- 
jnanding  them  to  proceed,  on  pain  of  vacating  their  sees  to  men 
more  zealous  and  resolute.  A  vast  auditory  assembled  ixi  St 
Giles's  church,  recently  become  the  cathedral  of  Edinburgh,  on 
the  day  appointed.  The  archbishops,  several  bishops,  the  lords 
of  session,  and  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  were  pr^BBei?t»  The 
dean  of  Edinburgh  no  sooner  opened  the  new  volume  ^qd  his 
lips, -than  his  voice  was  overpowered  by  clapping  of  )iimd% 
uncouth  noises,  and  execrations;  among  the  discordant  cries 
were,—"  A  pape,  a  pape,"  "  Antichrist,"  "  Stone  him,"  "  Baal," 
«  Popery,"  and  "  The  mass."  The  bishop  moimted  the  pulpit, 
and  reminded  them  of  the  sanctity  of  the  place.  The  storm 
raged  still  more  fiercely,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  a  missile  flong 
at  his  head,  whilst  his  ears  were  assailed  with  cries, — "  Wol^" 
^  Fox,"  "  Pope,"  "  Antichrist.''  The  magistrates  cleared  the 
church  of  the  chief  disturbers ;  the  doors  were  locked,  imd  the 
service  re-commenced ;  but  was  again  interrupted  by  furious  cries 
from  without,  thundering  at  the  door,  and  the  discharge  of 
missiles  through  the  windows.  The  bishop,  on  his  way  to.  his 
residence,  which  was  near  the  church,  narrowly  escaped  being 
atoned  to  death. 

At  the  evening  service  the  tumult  was  renewed  with  equal  fury, 
and  the  bishop's  personal  danger  was  still  more  imminent. 
Roxburgh,  the  lord  privy  seal,  took  him  into  his  carriage;  the 
carriage,  the  horses,  and  the  coachman,  were  pelted  on  all  sides, 
and  both  the  peer  and  the  prelate  made  their  way,  at  the  sword's 
point,  to  Holyrood-house. 
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Disturbances  of  this  kind  occurred  in  several  placet^  iii«Na«cb 
thai  the  public  peace  was  endangered ;  bat  Laud  pwvisted  ia  Ua 
reacdttdon,  and  dispatched  instructions  to  die  aothoritiesy  aamring 
them  that  the  king  insisted  on  their  perset enuicew  The  people 
pedtioned  against  the  litorgy,  but  the  king,  instead  of  liitaiiDg 
to  their  Yoke,  issued  a  proclamatioD,  in  which  be  expressed  Us 
nyyal  disfdeasore,  and  forbad  them  in  future  to  sign  any  petitioo^ 
upon  patn  of  the  penalties  of  bigfa  treason. 

This  proclamation  excited  umversal  darm.    Gvreat  nmnbenof 
the  highest  rank,  both  aniong  the  clergy  and  laity,  protested 
against  it,  and  proceeded  to  still  more  serbus  meaamiBa  to  pre* 
vent  the  introduction  of  episcopacy.     They  first  renewed  their 
confessbn  of  iuth  and  the  scdemn  league  and  covenant;  they 
then  pronounced  the  late  innovaticms  oontrai;  to  the  discipline 
of  the  kirk  and  to  their  covenant,  and  engaged  to  resist  thc»n  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power.     The  king  being  informed  of  these 
proceeding^  rdnctantly  consented  to  suspend  the  s«rvioe-book 
for  the  present,  but  at  the  same  time  required  them  to  deliver  vp 
the  covenant  within  six  weeks,  adding,  *^  that  if  there  be  not 
suflScient  strength  in   the  kingdom  of  Scotland  to  oblige  the 
covenanters  to  return  to  their  duty,  he  would  oome  in  perMU 
from  England,  at  the  head  of  a  suflBdent  power,  lo  force  them. 
The  Scots,  however,  inflexibly  adhered  to  their  covenanH  and 
the  king  continued  to  threaten,   sayings    *<  that  he  would  die 
rather  than  yield  to  their  impertinent  and  damnable  demands*** 
But  his  threats  fell  like  pointless  arrows.    Perceiving  tfaii^  the 
unhappy  king,  weak  as  he  was  rash,  withdrew  a  considerabie 
number  of  his  former  claims ;  but  his  concessions  were  not  satis- 
foctory,  because  they  did  not  extend  to  the  utter  abolition  of 
epascopa^.    He  covenanters  having  become  untractable  and 
resolute,  nothing  but  war  was  deemed  likely  to  settle  the  diqnite* 
The  king,  at  length,  announced  his  intention  to  oppose  the  Scots 
in  person.    To  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war,  money  was  raised 
by  the  queen  among  the  catholics,  and  as  it  was  a  war  for  episco- 
pacy, a  cotain  portion  was  exacted  from  the  income  of  the  deigj* 
From  these  and  other  sources  the  king  was  enabled  to  jdaoe 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army.     The  Soots»  receiving 
intelligence  of  his  design,  levied  an  army,  which,  though  ill- 
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supplied  with  armsi  and  ammunition,  stood  ready  to  meet  the 
impending  storm.  These  preparations,  however,  were  of  little 
avail  on  either  side ;  for  the  king,  observing  that  the  protestant 
nobility  and  many  of  the  soldiers  did  not  decidedly  concur  with 
him,  was  induced  to  accede  to  a  treaty  proposed  by  the  Soots, 
on  which  both  armies  were  disbanded,  and  all  points  of  difference 
referred  to  a  general  assembly  and  to  a  parliament.  But  these 
pacific  measures  were  of  short  duration,  for  the  Scots  beii^ 
decided  in  their  hostility  to  episcopacy,  and  the  king  as  decidedly 
resolved  to  impose  it,  notwithstanding  his  late  concessions, 
nothing  but  war  was  to  be  anticipated.  Both  Laud  and  Straffiird 
united  to  press  his  majesty  to  commence  hostilities,  the  latter 
engaging  to  furnish  him  with  eight  thousand  Irish,  and  a  large 
sum  of  money.  To  give  the  colour  of  reasonableness  to  this 
design,  and  to  obtain  supplies  for  the  expenses  of  the  contest^ 
Charles  ^mmoned  a  parliament  (the  first' which  had  assembled 
for  twelve  years),  laid  before  them  his  complaints  against  the 
Scots,  and  donanded  immediate  assistance.  The  oommons 
hesitated  to  comply ;  they  were,  in  consequence,  abruptly  dis^ 
served,  and  the  principal  members  committed  to  prison.  Tlie 
king  now,  by  the  advice  of  his  favourites,  imagined  that  he  was 
superior  to  the  laws,  and  determined  to  exact  money  firom  his 
subjects  by  his  own  authority ;  he  did  so,  and  those  who  resisted 
hb  impositions  were  fined  and  imprisoned.  The  people  could 
bear  the  yoke  no  longer ;  they  rose  in  great  numbers^  attacked 
the  archbishop's  palace  and  the  house  of  the  pope's  agent,  but  at 
length  were  dispersed. 

Several  of  the  English  and  Scots  nobili^,  during  these  do-> 
mestic  broils,  were  secretly  concerting  measures  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  arbitrary  power  in  both  kingdoms.  The  Scots,  who 
had,  previously  to  this,  thought  of  placing  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  France^  being  now  assured  of  assistance  fi*om  Eng- 
land, were  encouraged  to  take  the  field.  The  two  armies  met  a 
second  time ;  but  the  king  observing  the  same  defection  among 
the  protestant  nobility  as  was  evinced  before,  retreated  after  a  few 
skirmishes,  leaving  the  Scots  in  possession  of  the  principal  coun* 
ties  in  the  north.  Having  reached  Newcastle,  they  sent  a  petition 
to  the  king,  in  which,  among  other  things,  they  entreated  his 
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majesty  to  assemble  an  English  parliament ''  to  settle  the  peace 
between  both  kingdoms."  The  king  being  unable  to  continue 
hostilities,  thought  it  prudent  to  comply  with  their  request,  and 
shortly  aft^  convened  a  parliament.  This  was  an  object  on 
which  the  friends  of  liberty,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  had 
anxiously  fixed  their  eyes,  as  the  only  likely  means  to  save  the 
nation  from  total  ruin.  Never  was  the  government  of  a  country 
in  a  more  abject  condition.  The  bishops,  who  filled  the  principal 
offices  in  the  state,  were  universally  hated — by  the  nobility,  for 
their  ambition,  and  by  the  common  people,  for  their  oppressions. 
The  judges  were  despised  for  betraying  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
and  for  sanctioning  of  the  council  and  star  chamber.  The 
queen  was  abhorred  for  her  intrigues,  and  the  king  was  desdtnfee 
of  the  sympathy  of  foreign  courts.  The  parliament,  being 
backed  by  the  Scottish  army,  were  resolved  to  preserve  such  a 
course  as  was  calculated  to  rescue  the  country  from  the  fiuigs 
of  tyranny ;  and  those  who  had  abused  their  power  began 
to  treiafale  for  the  oonseqaenoes  of  their  ambition  and  their 
cm^y. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  one  of  the  most  eventfiil  periods  ^rf'our 
national  history — a  period  pr^pant  with  the  most  disastrous  ixHh- 
sequences  to  the  principal  i^ents  of  oppression,  and  at  the  same 
time  productive  of  a  new  order  of  things,  which,  though  con- 
nected with  deeds  of  horror,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  civil  aod 
religious  liberty  which  has  raised  Great  Britain  to  a  he^fat  of 
pro«eminent  grandeur.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1640,  the 
long  parliament  commenced  its  memorable  operations^  and  con- 
dnued  in  its  important  legislative  capacity  for  more  than  eighteen 
years*  Enemies  as  well  as  friends  have  spoken  in  terms  dTh^ 
commendation  of  the  men  who  constituted  this  august  assembly* 
They  were  generally  members  of  the  church  of  England,  and  ara 
admitted  by  Lord  Clarendon  to  have  had  among  them  **wnmky 
great  and  wealthy  patriots,  and  as  eminent  as  any  age  had  ever 
produced, — ^men  of  gravity,  of  wisdom,  and  of  great  and  plentiful 
fortunes,  who  would  have  been  satisfied  with  some  fi»w  amend* 
ments  in  churoh  and  state."  It  is  desirable  to  keep  this  fact  in 
mind,  as  many  are  disposed  to  regard  the  puritans  as  the  dSief 
actors  at  that  time  in  the  house,  and  as  having  assembled  with 
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the  intention  of  overthrowing  the  whole  system  of  civil  and  eccle-' 
siastical  authority,* 

Bnt  while  these  illustrious  men  were  attached  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  were  warm  supporters  of  episcopacy,  they  were  not 
so  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  great  names  as  not  to  perceive 
the  abuses  which  had  obtained  in  every  department.  Their  object 
therefore  was^  as  honest  men,  to  listen  to  the  plaintive  voice  of 
distress,  and  to  redress,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  long- 
continued  grievances  of  the  suffering  people.  For  that  purpose 
they  appointed  several  committees,  whose  business  it  was  to  enter 
minutely  into  all  the  abuses  of  authority,  and  to  rectify  whatever 
was  injurious  to  the  nation.  The  acts  of  the  late  convocation 
first  claimed  their  attention,  which  after  many  severe  animad- 
versions, were  treated  with  the  contempt  they  deserved,  as  being 

•  "  The  payment  of  qitU  obedience  to  the  king/'  says  Mra.  Hutchinson,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  her  husband,  Colonel  Hutchinson,  '*  and  the  lavs  of  the  land,  satisfied 
not$  if  any  durst  dispute  impositions  in  the  worship  of  God,  he  was  presently  reck« 
oned  among  the  seditious  and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  accordingly  perse- 
cuted ;  if  any  were  aggrtered  at  the  dishonour  of  the  kingdom^  or  the  griping  of  the 
poor,  or  the  unjust  oppression  of  the  subject,  by  a  thousand  ways,  invented  to  main- 
tain the  riots  of  the  courtiers,  he  was  a  puriton ;  if  any,  out  of  mere  morality  and 
civil  honesty,  discountenanced  the  abominations  of  those  days,  he  was  a  puritan, 
however  he  might  conform  to  the  superstitious  worship ;  if  any  shewed  favour  to 
any  godly,  honest  persons,  kept  their  company,  relieved  them  in  want,  protected  them 
against  violent  or  unjust  oppression,  he  was  a  puritan ;  if  any  gentleman  in  his  coun* 
try  maintuned  the  good  laws  of  the  land,  or  stood  up  for  any  public  interest,  for 
good  «rder  or  government,  he  was  a  puritan ;  in  short,  all  that  crossed  the  views  of 
the  needy  courtiers,  the  proud  encroaching  priests,  the  thievish  prqjeotors,  ther  lewd 
nobility  and  gentry, — whoever  was  sealous  for  God's  glory  or  worship,  oouM  not 
endure  blasphemous  oaths,  ribald  conversation,  proiane  soofis.  Sabbath  breach,  deri- 
sion of  the  word  of  God,  and  the  like, — whoever  could  endure  a  sermon,  modest  habit 
or  convemdon,  or  anything  good, — all  these  were  puritans ;  and  if  puritans,  then  ene- 
mies to  the  king  and  his  government,  seditious,  factious  hypocrites,  ambitious  distur- 
bers of  the  public  peace,  and,  finally,  the  pest  of  the  kingdom.  Such  fiUse  logic  did 
the  children  of  darkness  use  to  argue  with  against  the  hated  children  of  light,  whom 
they  taunded  beside  as  an  illiterate,  morose,  melancholy,  discontented^  erased  sort  of 
mea«  not  fit  for  human  conversation ;  as  such,  they  made  them,  not  only  the  eport  of 
the  pulpit,  which  waa  become  but  a  mere  solemn  "sort  of  stage,  but  every  stage,  tad 
every  table,  and  every  puppet  play,  belched  forth  profiine  sooSs  upon  them :  the 
drunkards  made  them  thdr  song ;  all  fiddlers  and  mimics  learnt  to  abuse  them,  as 
finding  ft  the  most  gmneful  way  of  fooling."  Memoirs,  i.  122,  123.  The  truth 
and  fpowar  of  this  passage  would  only  be  impaired  by  comment.  The  same  writer 
remarks,  *'  the  protestants  abroad  were  all  looked  upon  as  puritans."  131.  Vamghath 
vol.  i. 
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an  impudent  infringement  on  the  prerogatiye  of  parliament,  as 
placing  the  king  above  all  law,  and  as  sentencing  the  nation  to 
perpetual  slavery. 

While  the  house  was  employed  in  pasnng  resolutions  agauBt 
the  canons,  the  conduct  of  archbishop  Laud  was  disciised  with 
great  freedom.  He  was  accused  as  the  chief  author  of  the 
canons ;  as  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  which  oppressed  the  country; 
and  as  having  formed  the  treasonable  design  of  snbvertii^  its 
laws  and  religion.  To  these  charges  was  added  a  long  list  of 
complaints  against  his  grace  by  the  Scots  commissioners^  which, 
when  they  were  reported  to  the  house,  excited  the  strongest  ex- 
pression of  indignation.  Sir  H.  Grimstone  affirmed  *^  that  the 
archbishop  was  the  very  sty  of  all  the  pestilential  filth  which  had 
infested  the  government  |  that  he  was  the  only  man  who  had 
advanced  those  who,  together  with  himselfs  had  been  the  aptbors 
of  all  the  miseries  the  nation  now  groaned  under/'  And  after 
mentioning  some  instances  of  his  meanness  and  tyranny,  be 
added,  <<  There  is  scarcely  any  grievance  or  complaint  comes 
before  the  house  wherein  he  is  not  mentioned ;  like  an  aogiy 
wasp,  leaving  his  sting  in  the  tail  of  everything.''  In  pursnance 
of  this  speech,  articles  of  impeachment  were  drawn  up  against 
the  primate*  which  bavmg  received  the  sanction  of  the  conunons, 
were  presented  to  the  upper  house  by  Messrs.  Pym,  Hanpden, 
and  Maynard.  The  articles  were  read  in  due  form ;  the  archbi- 
shop, who  was  present,  briefly  replied  to  them ;  but  his  defence 
was  unavailing — he  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquities 
and  was  voted  by  the  lords  to  confinement  in  the  Tower,  whither 
he  was  carried  amid  the  insults  of  the  people,  by  vrhom  he  had 
been  long  regarded  as  the  author  of  all  the  calamities  which  had 
befallen  the  n$^ion«* 

*  Tb«  spproaelMt  of  Laud  towards  popery  may  be  aeen  in  bk  mpeiMitie—  «»• 
4mC  in  ooneeoradag  tbe  diureb  of  St.  Catharine  Cree,  wbieh  bad  been  Hmy^ 
lepabed.  On  a  Sabbath  morning,  tbe  biahap»  attended  by  eeveral  ef  Ih*  klt^ 
eommiaiion  and  tome  eiriliani,  approaobing  to  the  wcM  door  of  the  eburcb^  vM 
was  shut,  and  guarded  by  baiberdierB,  some  who  wero  appoinied  Ibr  thai  fmp^ 
eried  with  a  loud  voiee,  **  Open,  open,  ye  everlasting  doors»  thai  the  kSngof  gb>7 
may  some  in  !*^  Presently,  the  doors  being  opened»  the  bishop,  with  soasdoeloia 
and  prineipal  men,  entered.  As  soon  as  they  were  oome  within  the  phMS^  hiileiMp 
fell  down  upon  his  kneea^  and,  with  eyes  lifted  up  and  bis  arms  q>rcad  tbrotd,M 
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Whilst  the  king  was  visiting  Scotland  (1641),  one  of  the  most 
tragical  events  occurred  in  Ireland  that  was  perhaps  ever  known 
in  any  age  or  nation*  The  Romanists  of  that  country,  under  the 
pretence  of  vindicating  the  cause  of  loyalty  and  religion,  pro* 
jected  an  insurrection,  and,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand,  all  in  arms,  poured  like  a  torrent  from  the  northern 

**  This  place  is  holy ;  the  ground  is  holy !  Id  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Gheat»  I  pronounee  it  holy !"  Then  waUtIng  up  the  middle  akle  towards  the  chancel, 
he  took  up  eome  of  the  dust  and  threw  it  in  the  air  several  tiroes.  When  he  ap- 
proached near  the  rail  of  the  communion-table,  he  bowed  towards  it  five  or  sis 
times ;  and  returning,  went  round  the  church  with  his  attendants  in  procession, 
saying  the  hundredth  and  then  the  nineteenth  psalm,  as  prescribed  in  the  Roman 
pontiScaL  He  then  read  several  eoUects,  in  one  of  whieh  he  pmyed  Ood  to  aeoept 
of  this  beautiful  building,  and  oonoluded  thus:-«"  We  consecrate  this  cburob»  and 
separate  it  unto  thee  as  holy  ground,  not  to  be  profaned  any  more  to  common  use.** 
In  another,  he  prayed  '*  that  all  who  should  hereafter  be  buried  within  the  circuit  of 
this  holy  and  sacred  place  may  rest  in  their  sepulchres  in  peace  till  Christ's  coming 
to  judgment,  and  may  then  «ise  to  elerpal  life  and  happiness.'*  AlWr  this,  the 
bishop,  sitting  uqder  a  cloth  of  state  in  the  aisle  of  the  church,  near  the  coroxnunioo* 
table,  took  a  written  book  in  his  hand,  end  pronounced  curses  upon  those  who 
should  hereafter  profane  that  holy  pUoe  by  musters  of  soldiers,  or  keeping  profane 
law-courts,  or  carrying  burdena  through  it ;  and  at  the  end  of  every  curse  he  bowed 
to  the  east,  aqd  said,  "  ]>t  all  the  people  say  amen  T  When  the  curses  wer^  endsd, 
which  were  about  twenty,  he  pronounced  ^  like  number  of  blessings  upon  all  that 
had  any  hand  in  framing  and  building  that  beautiful  church,  and  on  those  who  had 
given,  or  should  hereafter  give,  any  chalices,  plate^  ornaments,  or  other  utensils ;  and 
at  the  end  of  every  blessing  he  bowed  to  the  east,  and  said,  **  Let  aU  the  people  say 
amen  I*'  After  this  followed  the  sermon,  and  then  the  sacrament^  which  the  bishop 
consecrated  and  administered  after  the  following  manner  : — 

As  he  approached  the  altar,  he  made  five  or  six  low  bows,  and  coming  to  the  side 
of  it  where  the  bread  and  wine  were  covered,  he  bowed  feven  times.  Then,  after 
readiiig  many  preyers,  he  came  near  the  breads  eqd  gently  lifted  i»p  the  oomer  of 
the  napkin,  beheld  it,  and  immediately  letting  fall  the  napkin,  he  retreated  a  step 
or  two,  and  made  three  low  obeisances.  His  lordship  then  advanced ;  and  having 
uncovered  the  bread,  bowed  three  times  as  before.  Then  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  cup, 
which  was  fiill  of  wine,  with  a  cover  upon  it,  which  having  let  go^  he  stepped  back, 
and  bowed  three  times  towards  it ;  he  then  came  near  again,  and  lifting  up  the  cover 
of  the  cup,  looked  into  it,  end  seing  the  wine,  he  let  hl\  the  cover  again,  retired 
beckj  and  bowed  as  before.  Then  the  elements  were  consecrated ;  and  the  bishop, 
having  first  received,  gave  it  to  some  principal  men  in  their  surplices,  hoods,  and 
tippeU;  after  this,  many  prayers  being  said,  the  solemnity  of  the  oonseeratiim  ended. 

The  pride  of  the  clergy  at  this  time  had  grown  to  soch  a  pitch,  that  in  the 
year  1636,  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons  said,  that  "  the  clergy  were  so 
ezaltfd,  that  a  gentleman  might  not  come  near  the  tail  of  their  mules ;  and  that  one 
of  them  had  declared  openly,  that  he  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  a  elergyman  should 
lie  as  good  a  men  as  any  upstart  jaek  gentleman  in  the  kingdom.*' 
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inlo  lb?  midkiid  countiefi.  This  was  no  idfe  exhibiiioa;.  U  m^ 
not  imended  oierely  to  intimidate  the  protestaQtR.  Tbev^  waa  no 
hoatile  army  to  oppose  them,  and  the  unoffending  inhabkanu 
were  totally  unapprised  of  their  design  till  die  preceding  night. 
Ha? ingi  at  the  commencement  of  their  6end-Iike  career,  secured 
the  principal  gentlemen,  and  seized  their  .effects,  they  advanced 
with  terrible  fury  on  the  inferior  ranks,  roaasacreing  them  wid^ 
every  circumstance  of  brutal  ferocity,  till  they  had  strew^  the 
country,  according  to  the  general  computation,  with  two  hundred 
thousand  bleeding  victims — though,  according  to  Clarendon,  the 
number  was  only  forty  thousand  I 

.  Respeoting  the  authors  of  this  horrid  tragedy,  little  need  be 
said.  Hume  labours  hard  to  exculpate  the  king  from  every 
imputatipn  reliitiiig  U>  it,  but  not  very  successfully.  Charles  may 
m^t  kave  befvp  fully  acquainted  with,  all  the  atrocities  which  the 
ptottifs  vieditated ;  nc^vertheless,  he  gave  them  encouragem^t 
It  ia  pretly  oertaio  that  the  English  court  were  not  ignorant 
of  (he  po^ojeclr^that  the  heads  of  the  catholic  party  had  si^- 
gasled  to  the  queen  a  plan  to  seize  the  government,  restore  the 
king's  prerogative,  and  suppress  the  puritans.  It  is  ascertained, 
also,  that  letters  were  written  to  them  in  the  queen's  name, 
authorizing  them  to  proceed;  that  the  murderous  band  which 
^gBg^  ^  prosecute  this  work  of  carnage,  denominated  them- 
selves the  queen's  army,  and  that  they  professed  to  act  under 
the  king's  commission — ^an  imputation,  from  which  his  msy^sty 
never  attempted,  by  any  public  act  or  declaration,  to  clear  him-, 
self.  Thia  bloody  tragedy  is  said  to  have  commenced  on  the, 23rd 
of  October,  and  terminated  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  1641. 
But  to  return  to  our  own  country. 

The  first  undisguised  and  serious  attack  upon  prelacy  wss 
the  ^*  root  and  branch  petition,"  which  had  for  its  object  the  ex* 
tirpation  of  prelacy.  It  was  brought  into  the  house  of  commons 
by  Sir  Edward  Dearing,  and  provided  in  substance  for  abolishing 
archbishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  and  their  officers,  out  of  tfai^ 
church  of  England.  Nearly  three  weeks  were  employed  by  the 
commons  upon  the  several  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  ^the 
new  form  of  church  government  to  be  substituted  for  pr^acy. 
Meanwhile,  several   ministers  of   the  church  of   England,  .$o 
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cfillfnfr  themselves,  presented  a  petition  and  remonstrance  agbiftst 
alleged  irregularities  iii  the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
church,  A  petition  from  the  county  of  Kent  complained  of*  the 
"lordly  power^  of  bishops.  Some  remarkable  speechesi  to  ii^hich' 
the  subject  gave  rise,  about  the  middle  of  February,  havd  beeb 
preserved.  It  is  observable  that  the  advocates  of  prelacy  'oA^ 
mitted  and  stigmatized  some  gross  abuses.  "  If  I  thought/^ 
says  lord  Digby,  "  there  were  no  further  design  in  the  de$hres' 
of  some,  that  this  London  petition  should  be  committed,  than 
merely  make  use  of  it  as  an  index  of  grievances^  I  should  wink 

at  the  faults  of  it  and  not  much  oppose  it*. There  is  no 

man  within  these  walls  more  sensible  of  the  heavy  grievances 
of  church   government  than   myself,  nor  whose  afleetiotis  lure* 
keener  to  the  clipping  of  these  wings  oS  the  prelates,  wher^l^ 
they  have  mounted   to  such    insolences;   nor  whosift    ttiA   is' 
more  anient  to  the  searing  them  so  as  they  may  newi  sprmg< 
again."      He,    however,    condenmed    the   petitibn  as  a:  siig«^' 
gestion  of  the  Seots :  "  I  profess  I  looked  upon  it  then  with  terrorv 
as  upon  a  comet  or  blazing  star  raised -and  kindled  outbf  tb($' 
stench,  out  of  the  poisonous  exhalations  of  a  corrupted  hierarchy: 
methought,  the  comet  had  a  terrible  tail  with  it,  sir,  and  pointed 
to  the  north ;  the  same  fears  dwell  with  roe  still  eoneeming  it^ 
(and  I  beseech  God  th^  may  not  prove  prophetical ;.)  I  fear  all ' 
the  prudence,  all  the  forecast,  all  the  virtue  of  this  house,  how' 
unitedly  soever  collected,  how  vigorously  soever  applied,  will 
liAve  a  hard  work  of  it  yet  to  hinder  this  meteor  from  eausinjr' 
such  (|isterapers  and  combustions  by  its  influence  as  it  then  por- 
tended by  its  appearance...* .Contemptible  things,  sir,  swarm 

in  the  8th,  Idth,  14th,  15th,  16tfa,  ITdi  articles  of  this  petition. 
Did  ever  anybody  think  that  the  gaieties  of  Chid  or  Tom  CtaryaJts 
Jlft£««,should  by  15,000persons  have  been  presented  to  a  parliament 
as  a  motive  for  the  extirpation  of  bishops?  The  scandal  of  the 
rochet,  the  lawn  sleeves,  the  four-comer  cap,  the  cope,  the  surplice, 
the  tippet,  the  hood,  the  canonical  eoat,  8cc.,  may  pass  with  argu- 
ments of  tlie  same  weight;  only  thus  much  let  me  observe  upon 
it  (Mr.  Speaker),  that  one  would  swear  the  penners  of  the  article 
had  the  pluming  of  some  bishops  already,  they  are  so  acquainted 
with  every  featlier  of  them  ;  in  a  word,  I  know  not  whether  it  be 
VOL.  lu.  C  S 
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more  preposterous  to  infer  the  extirpation  of  bishops  {rom  such 
weak  arguments,  or  to  attribute,  as  they  do,  to  churdi  govern- 
ment all  the  civil  grievances.  Not  a  patent,  not  a  monopoly,  not 
the  price  of  a  commodity  raised,  but  these  men  make  bishops  the 
cause  of  it." 

The  great  lord  Falkland,  as  he  has  bem  called,  whilst  defend- 
ing prelacy,  was  still  more  frank  in  admitting  the  sins  of  the 
bishops.  ^'  He''  says  he,  *'  is  a  great  stranger  in  Israel  who 
knows  not  this  kingdom  hath  long  laboured  under  many  and 
great  oppressions,  both  in  religion  and  liberty ;  and  his  aoquaiotr 
ance  here  is  not  great,  or  his  ingenuity  less,  who  doth  not  both 
know  and  acknowledge  that  a  great,  if  not  a  principal,  cause  of 
both  these  have  been  some  bishops  and  their  adherents.''  Al- 
luding to  their  imputed  inclination  to  popery,  he  says,*-"  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  go  yet  further,  some  of  them  have  so  industriously 
laboured  to  deduce  themselves  from  Rome  that  they  have  given 
great  suspick>n,  that  in  gratitude  they  desire  to  return  thither,  or 
at  least  to  meet  it  half«way.  Some  have  evidently  laboured  to 
bring  in  an  English  though  not  a  Roman  popery ;  I  mean,  not 
only  the  outside  and  drees  of  it,  but,  equally  absdute,  a  blind  de- 
pendence of  the  people  upon  the  clergy,  and  of  the  clergy  upon 
themselves ;  and  have  opposed  the  papacy  beyond  the  teas  that 
they  might  settle  one  beyond  the  water.'*  The  following  are  the 
ideas  of  church  reform  thrown  out  by  one  memorable  for  his 
attachment  to  the  church  and  to  the  king : — **  I  am  oonteot  to 
take  away  all  those  things  from  them  which,  to  any  considerable 
degree  of  probability,  may  again  beget  the  like  mischieft  if  they 
be  not  taken  away.  If  their  temporal  title,  power,  and  employ- 
ment, appear  likely  to  distract  them  from  the  care  of,  or  make 
them  look  down  with  contempt  upon,  their  spiritual  doty,  and 
the  too  great  distance  between  them  and  those  they  govern  viD 
hinder  the  free  and  fit  recourse  of  their  inferiors  to  tbem»  and 
occasion  insolence  from  them  to  their  inferiors,  let  that  be  con- 
sidered and  cared  for.  I  am  sure  neither  their  lordshiph  tbeir 
judging  of  tithes,  willsy  and  marriages^  so  not  their  voicesinptffi^ 
mentSf  are  jure  divino  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  these  titles  and  this 
power  are  not  necessary  to  their  authority,  as  appears  by  the  little 
they  have  had  with  us  by  them,  and  tlie  much  that  others  hate 
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had  without  them..; ••  If  their  revenue  shall  appear  likely  to 

produce  the  same  effects, — ^for  it  hath  been  anciently  observed, 
that  Rdigio  peperit  dimtias  et  ^ia  devaravit  fnotr^m,-— let  so 
much  of  that  as  was  in  all  probability  intended  for  an  attendant 
upon  their  temporal  dignities,  wait  upon  them  out  of  doors.  Let 
us  only  take  care  to  leave  them  such  proportions  as  may  serve  in 
some  good  degree  to  the  dignity  of  learning  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  students."  Fiennes,  Bagshaw,  and  Grimstone,  supported 
the  petition ;  but  the  *^  root  and  branch  men,''  so  denominated, 
were  as  yet  a  minority  of  the  house.  The  committee  on  the 
petition  was,  however,  continued,  and  reinforced  with  many 
others, — Fiennes,  Holies,  and  the  younger  Vane, — and  petitions 
were  abundantly  supplied  for  the  consideration  of  another  stand- 
ing committee,  called  *<  The  committee  for  scandalous  ministers,'' 
The  trial  of  StraffiMrd  had  intervened,  and  diverted  the  attention 
cyf  the  commons  from  the  church.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  the 
subject  was  revived,  a  vote  passed  the  commons  that  the  bishops 
should  not  sit  in  parliament,  and  the  grounds  of  their  vote  made 
known  to  the  lords  in  a  conference.  The  lords  resolved,  in  op- 
positkm  to  the  commons,  that  the  bishops  should  retain  their 
seats  and  votes  in  parliament. 

This  is  the  first  sign  of  division  between  the  houses.  The 
majority  of  the  lords  had  no  affection  for  the  prelates,  and  would 
wiUingly  exclude  them,  if  the  vote  of  the  commons  were  not  viewed 
by  diem  as  a  step  to  degrade  and  subjugate  their  house.  The 
commons,  however,  did  not  rest  here;  they  transformed  their 
resolution  into  a  bill.  It  proposed  to  disable  the  bishops  and 
clergy  for  all  temporal  functions,  whether  as  peers,  privy- 
ooonsdlors,  judges,  or  justices  of  peace.  The  lords  having 
passed  the  bill  through  its  first  and  second  reading,  amended  it 
in  committee  by  restoring  the  bishops'  votes,  and  after  two  con- 
fierenees  with  the  commons,  threw  it  out  altogether.  They  de- 
clared the  biU  an  invasion  of  their  rights,  and  said  the  commons 
migfat,  with  equal  reason,  cut  off  the  barons,  or  any  other  class  of 
the  peerage. 

(1644.)  A  civil  war  now  ravaged  the  country,  but  the  details  of 
it  belong  to  civil  history  rather  than  ecclesiastical,  and  must 
therefore  be  declined  by  me. 

QQ  2 
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In  the  meantime,  blood  was  flowing  upon  ibe  aoaibld  as  wril  as 
in  tbe  fidd.  The  execution  of  the  Hotfamas,  &lher  and  son,  now 
took  place.  Sir  Alexander  Carew,  of  Cornwall)  was  condetfined 
and  executed,  for  an  attempt  to  procure  the  adnusBion  of  the 
kill's  troops  by  secret  treachery  iota  Plymouth*  There  was 
another  death  on  the  scaffold,  which  cannot  excite  svrpriM^ 
though  it  may  regret, — it  is  that  of  ardibishop  LAod.  That  he 
deserved  punishment  in  the  eye  of  man,  and,  if  it  be  not  pn^- 
snmptuous  to  say  so,  in  the  eye  of  God,  few  will  dispute ;  hat  So 
take  away  the  old  man's  life  was  atrocious. 

Laud  had  now  lain  near  three  years  in  prison  under  a  charge 
of  treason.  He  was  past  seven^,  and  the  painful  infimaties  «if 
disease  were  added  to  those  of  age.  His  trial  was  precipitnted 
fay  his  refiiaal  to  ooUate  to  a  living  against  the  exprett  command 
of  tbe  king*  The  lords,  who  claimed  die  right  of  naming  to  the 
benefice,  called  upon  the  commons  to  proceed  with  bis  trial  ss 
a  punishment  for  his  disobedienee,  and  tbe  latter  inamedialdy 
appointed  a  committee  to  manage  the  impeacfanenc  The  getting 
up  of  the  prosecution  was  confided  to  Prynne.  It  was  like 
placing  the  ardibishop  under  the  claws  and  fimgs  of  a  t^er. 
Prynne  had  injuries  the  most  deep  and  dreadful  to  avenge,  and 
die  reproach  lies  upon  those  who  admitted  or  selected  liim.  He 
began  by  ransacking  and  conveying  away  the  arohbishop^ 
papers,  even  to  his  means  of  defence.  Laud  was  accused,  ih 
various  articles,  of  endeavouring  to  subvert  tbe  privileges  of  pam 
liament,  and  the  laws  and  relipon  of  the  realm.  The  sufastandve 
atfts  charged  upon  him  are  those  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
tbe  preceding  pages.  His  written  diary  was  carried  away  fay 
Prynne;  his  expressions  in  conversation  were  also  brought 
against  him ;  and  the  horrible  doctrine  of  accumulative  treason 
was  urged  in  his  case,—- with  the  barbarity  of  lawyers  and  the 
bigotry  ci  tbe  presby terians  of  that  day, — by  Wild  and  Maynsod. 
He  defended  himself  with  courage,  capacity,  moderetioD)  and 
humbleness.  His  speech  on  the  scaffold,  his  bearing,  his  death, 
are  said  by  some  to  form  a  noble  picture  of  elevation  of  aouL 
Sir  John  Colworthy,  a  presbyterian,  disturbed  his  last  moments 
on  the  scafibld  by  catechising  him  in  a  spirit  of  mafignant 
bigotry.     It  is  said  that  a  ray  of  the  sun  fiiUing  on  his  iSwe 
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shewed  hb  cheek  florid  and  his  eye  serenely  tMright^  as  he  was 
aboiUto  li^  his  head  upon  the  block.  His  death  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  presbyterians,  including  the  pai^ 
ticular  hatred  of  the  Scotch  covenanters.  The  independents 
were  by  this  time  a  party,  but  they  are  clear  of  this  stain  upon 
the' parliamentary  cause. 

Laud  was  attainted  by  ordinance, — the  proceeding  by  impeach* 
inent  having  been  abandoned  in  his  case,  as  in  Stra£R>rd's*  The 
arcfafaishop  was  guilty  of  cruel  persecution ;  he  made  an  odious 
use  of  the  star-chamber,  and  its  chief  minister,  the  public  execn* 
tiooer ;  but  Laud  only  mutilated,  whilst  his  presbyterian  adver- 
saries decapitated*  He  carried  his  notions  of  church  power  to 
an  intolerable  he^;fat;  but  he  was  probably  sincere;  there  was 
more  of  religious  zeal  than  spiritual  amUtion  in  his  proceedings. 
He  laboured  to  invest  the  public  worship  with  external  pomp. 
This  was  called  idolatry,  and  his  creed  was  Arminianism.  Laud 
was  despotic  rather  than  intolerant.  His  great  misfortnne  was, 
that  his  talents  were  wholly  unequal  to  his  situation  and  his  views. 
He  was  declared  guilty  by  a  small  majority  of  a  thin  house,  on 
the  4th  of  December,  and  executed  on  the  10th  of  the  following 
January. 

His  death  is  said  to  have  deeply  affected  the  king,  whose 
prohibition  was  indirectly  the  cause  of  it ;  but  of  the  grief  of 
Charies  in  the  case  of  Laud,  or  any  other,  even  that  of  Strafibrd, 
tiiere  are  reasons  to  question  at  least  the  extent.  The  selfish 
sense  of  privation  seems,  in  both  cases,  to  have  been  predominant 
with  him.  This  is  expressly  shewn  in  the  case  of  Laud.  He 
drew  from  the  death  of  the  ill-fated  prelate  the  selfish  consolation 
that  he  had  no  share  in  it ;  and  that  the  crime  would  call  down 
God's  wrath  upon  the  rebels,  as  he  called  them,  for  his  benefit. 

From  this  time  the  afiairs  of  the  monarch  himself  began  to 
decline.  In  the  following  year  his  army  was  defeated  by  the 
parliamentary  forces  commanded  by  Cromwell,  at  Naseby,  and 
afterwards  at  Chester.  Distressed  beyond  measure  after  this  last 
catastrophe,  he  fled  in  disguise  to  Newark,  where  he  put  himself 
int»  die  hands  of  the  Scottish  army.  After  many  fhiidess  pro- 
posals, he  was  delivered  up  to  the  English  commissioners,  and 
conducted  to  Holdenby.     At  length,  he  was  seized  by  one  Joyce, 
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a  ooraet,  and  oonveyed  to  the  English  army,  which  brought  him 
to  Hampton  Court.  Despairing  of  suooeeding  in  any  treaties 
with  the  oflfeen,  and  apprehensive  of  closer  confinement,  he  fled 
to  the  Ue  of  Wight,  but  was  again  seiaed  by  the  army,  and 
carried  to  Hurst  Castle.  The  parliament  remonstrated  against 
this  gross  instance  of  military  usurpation,  and  voted  that  it  was 
without  their  consent,  maintaining  also  that  the  king's  oon- 
cessions  were  a  foundation  for  the  two  houses  of  parliament  to 
proceed  upon  in  the  setdement  of  the  kingdom.  The  parliaiMD^ 
however,  were  overawed  by  the  army  ;  the  majority  of  its  mem* 
hers  were  excluded  from  the  house  by  main  fovoe,  and  only 
about  fifty  or  sixty,  who  were  disposed  to  go  all  lengths,  were 
retained.  These  men,  by  the  suppcMTt  of  the  armed  fiction  who 
held  the  king's  person  in  custody,  erected  a  court  of  justice, 
bftin^t  their  sovereign  to  trial,  and  condemned  him  to  death. 
In  pursuance  of  this  dreadfiil  sentence,  a  scaffi>ld  was  erected 
before  Wfaitehall,  where  the  unfortunate  Charles  was  beheMled, 
on  the  80th  January,  1649. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  high-churchmen  to  charge 
the  puritans  with  this  foul  act ;  but  the  puritans  were  able  to 
spurn  the  charge  with  indignation  and  conscious  innocence. 
Instead,  however,  of  contesting  the  matter  in  this  place,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  producing  one  testimony  whidi  will  soffi- 
dentiy  exonerate  them  from  that  atrocious  deed.  Dr.  Lewis  d« 
MottUn,  professor  of  history  in  the  Univ^^ty  of  Oxford,  who 
lived  dirough  those  times,  says,  **  That  no  party  of  men  as  a 
religipus  body  were  the  actors  of  this  tragedy,  but  that  it  was 
the  contrivance  of  an  army,  which,  like  that  of  kmg  David's  in 
the  wilderness,  was  a  medley  or  collection  of  all  parties  that  were 
discontented;  some  courtiers,  some  presbyterians,  some  episco- 
palians, few  of  any  sort,  but  most  of  none*'' 

Religion  had  a  profound  influence  upon  the  contests,  civil  and 
military,  between  Charles  I.  and  the  long  parliament.  There 
was  sitting,  in  Henry  Vllth's  chapel,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
during  the  preceding  military  operati<Mis  and  pariiamentary 
proceedings,  an  assembly  or  synod  of  divines  for  the  reformaticD 
of  religi<m.  The  assembly  commenced  its  sitting  in  midsummer 
of  the  preceding  year.    It  consisted  of  one-hundred-and-twen^ 
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divines,  selected  by  both  houses,  with  the  addition  of  ten  lords 
and  twenty  cooimoners,  sitting  as  lay  members.  Upon  one 
point  the  assembly  may  be  said  to  be  agreed^ — ^the  abolition  of 
prelacy.  Some  prelates  had  been  named, — among  them  were. 
Browning,  bishop  of  Exeter ;  Prideaux,  of  Worcester ;  West- 
field,  of  Bristol ;  Usher,  primate  of  Ireland ;  Morley,  o£  Win- 
chester; Saunderson,  of  Lincoln;  Hacket,  of  Lichfield;  and 
Hammond,  one  of  the  royal  chaplains.  Few  of  those  attended 
the  summons,  and  those  few,  perceiving  the  prevailing  spurit  of 
the  assembly,  soon  withdrew.  Episcopacy  was  now  unrepre- 
sented. The  points  in  dispute  were  between  the  presbyterians 
and  the  independents, — that  is,  whether  church  government,  with 
the  gradations  and  machinery  of  prelacy,  should  be  exchanged 
for  the  organization  of  presbytery  in  classes,  synods,  and  assem- 
blies, with  all  the  power  arrogated  by  prelacy,  whether  popish 
or  protestant,  of  censuring,  suspending,  depriving,  and  exoom- 
muoicating ;  or  whether  religious  conscience,  the  communion  of 
the  soul  with  God,  should  be  wholly  emancipated  from  the 
secular  power.  Such  is  the  principle  of  independency.  No 
word  is  more  variously  employed  than  the  word  church.  With 
some,  it  means  the  mere  edifice;  with  others,  the  temporal 
revenues  of  the  priesthood ;  with  the  presbyterians  of  that  age  it 
meant  a  certain  iron  formula^  of  doctrine,  to  which  conscienoe 
must  screw  itself  or  perish.  With  the  independents  the  churdi 
wa»  an  assembly  of  believers,  voluntarily  agreeing  and  meeting 
together  for  public  worship  and  the  observance  of  divine  or- 
dinances, and  so  constituted,  they  maintained  that  the  temporal 
authority  had  no  right  to  interfere. 

There  were  in  this  communion,  called  independents,  men  of 
admirable  genius ;  men  whose  minds  were  enlightened  and  exer- 
cised ;  men  who  gazed  with  an  unwinking  eye  upon  the  highest 
and  brightest  principles  of  religious  toleration.  These  men 
maintained  that  difierence  of  opinion  on  religious,  as  on  other 
subjects,  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  infirmity  of  human  judg- 
ment, the  influence  of  education,  the  accidents  of  the  men  and 
the  books  with  which  each  individual  had  been  most  conversant 
through  life,  and  that  conscience,  therefore,  should  be  as  free  as 
the  air.  They,  upon  this  principle,  frankly  conceded  to  others  the 
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Jibei^.  which  they  daimed  for  themselires;  aiid  their  sect,  if  it 

shoiiU  be  M>  .calledy  adiniued  great  varieties  of  opinion  in  its 

Ixisoin ;  they  contended,  in  short,  that  man  is  acooiiDtaUe  t»  fats 

Maker  akme  for  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  his  creedyandlhat 

the  state  should  guarantee  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  pros. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  harsh,   rude,  and   nalced  tyranojr  of 

.pvc^yterianism  must  be  quite  as  revolting  as  the  more  gor|;QDiis 

yoke  of  prelacy  to  these  free  minds^    The  impression  of.  presby- 

tterianism  likely  to  be  entertained  by  them  is  sketched  widi  oon- 

,genial  eloquence,  by  Mr.  Godwin :  *^  Nexteomes  tbepmbyterian 

system,  not  less  exclusive  and  intolerant^  and  in^iressed  irith  no 

less  liorror  of  the  blasphemy  and  pemiciousness  of  sects  than  the 

former*    lis  chief  distinetk>ns  are,  the  comparative  modemtiooof 

,  .its  emplume^ts,  and  the  plainness  of  its  garb.     The  elergy  o(  the 

(Cimrch  of  Scolland  were  habited  with  something  of  the  same  on- 

vambitigMis.  sadness  as  we  see  in  paintings  of  the  fatfaers  of  the 

lioqui^rtioo^  •  But  tins  is»  in  certain  respeotSy  a  disadvaotage*     He 

ihat,  lords  i|4>ver  me^  and  would  persuade  nie  that  he  is  not  of 

.  th^  same  ignoble  kind  as  myself,  ought,  perhapsi  to  be  dad  in 

.  robes,  and  covered  with  ermines  and  gold.    It  is  some  milig«tien 

of  my  sufferings*     I  should  be  glad  to  be  deluded  and  dassled  at 

last.     It  seems  natural  that  human  beings  should  prefer,  tiut  the 

■widow  of  Benares,  to  die  amidst  the  clangour  of  trumpeU  and 

tlie  soft  breatliing  of  recorders,  to  the  perishing  by  the  deformed 

a<id  withering  blow  of  undisguised  cruelty/'*  ^  * 

Among  the  chiefs  of  the  independents  were,  St.  John,  the 
younger  Vane*  Selden,  Whitelock,  and  Cromwell.  To  them 
,.also  belongs  the  glorious  name  of  Milton.  It  was  at  tliis  period, 
and  in  thfe  controversy,  that  he  wrote  hb  immortal  treatise  on 
unlicensed  printing,  under  the  name  of  Areopagetica.  It  would 
be  almost  ,presumptuous  to  attempt  to  charactenEe^  even  by  a 
•passing  epidiet,  the  image  which  he  presents  of  the  agitation— 
the  commotion  of  mind,  at  this  moment  in  the  capital.  <^  Be- 
hold,'' says  lie,  ^*  behold  now  this  vast  city — a  city  of  refoge,  the 
manskm-house  of  liberty — encompassed  and  surrounded  with  his 
(God's)  protection  ;  the  shop  of  war  hath  not  there  more  amwils 

*  Godwin,  i.  did,  344. 
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and  hammers  vmking^  to  fashion  out  the  plates  and  instrtiniehts 
of  armed  justice,  in  defence  of  beleagued  truth,  than  there  be 
pens  and  heads  there,  sitting  by  their  studious  lamps,  musing, 
searching,  revolving  new  notions  and  ideas,  wherewith  li>  present, 
as  with  their  homage  and  their  fealty,  the  approaching  refermia* 
lion ;  others  as  &st  reading,  trying  all  things,  assenting  to  the 
force  of  reason  and  convincement.  What  could  a  man  require 
more  from  a  nation  so  pliant  and  so  prone  to  seek  after  know- 
ledge ?  What  wants  there  to  such  a  towardly  and  pregnant  soil 
bat  wise  and  faithful  labourers,  to  make  a  knowing  people  a 
nation  of  prophets,  of  sages,  and  of  worthies  ?'' 

The  following  image  of  the  nation  has  been  frequently  qtioted, 
bm  should  never  be  omitted  in  any  portraiture  of  this'  heroic 
age: — ^^  Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant  riatbn, 
rousing  herself,  Kke  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  bk' in- 
vincible locks.  Methinks  I  see  her,  as  an  eagle^  mewing' lier. 
mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her  nndazzled  eyes  at  the  fiiM  mid- 
day beam,  purging  and  unsealing  her  kxig^abosed' light ^at  ihe 
fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance;  while  the  whole  tioise  of 
timorous  and  flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that  love  the  twilight, 
flutter  abont,  amazed  at  what  she  metms,  and  in  their  envious 
gabble,  would  prognosticate  a  year  of  sects  and  sdiisms/'* 

The  independents  in  parliament  were  a  minority  in  nuiivber. 
They  were  a  still  smaller  minority  in  the  assembly  of  divines, 
^rheir  number  is  stated,  by  an  eye-witness,  to  have  been  only  ten 
or  twelve.  The  overwhelming  majority  was  presbyterian,  ren- 
dered still  more  rancorously  intolerant  by  the  four  commissioners 
of  the  church  of  Scodand,  who  again  were  emboldened  by  the 
reverses  of  the  parliament,  and  the  presence  of  the  Scotlfh  army 
of  die  covenant.  ^  We  purpose/'  says  Baillie,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners, *^  not  to  meddle  in  haste  with  a  point  of  such  high 
consequence,  (the  establishment  of  uniformity  in  church  govern- 
ment,) till  it  please  God  to  advance  our  army,  which  we  expect  will 
much  assist  our  arguments!**  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  hopeless 
was  the  cause  of  religions  liberty  and  unlicensed  printing,  so 
cheri!>hed  by  the  independents  in  the  assembly  of  divines. 

•  MUton.  115,  fol  IdM.     Ibid.  116. 
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Nothing  remained  to  them  hot  dextrous  talents  and  the  force 
of  reason.  They  presented  to  the  assembly  a  plea  for  tender 
consciences,  and  a  similar  ^*  plea''  was  ui^ged  at  the  same  time 
in  the  commons,  by  Cromwell,  in  the  house  of  lords,  by  lord  Say, 
supported  by  Vane,  St  John,  and  Lord  Wharton.  The  presby^ 
terians  in  the  assembly  of  divines  were  distracted  and  alanned  by 
this  manoeuvre  of  the  independents,  with  Cromwell  at  its  head, 
and  the  army  (that  of  Manchester,  at  least,  all  independents)  in 
his  train.  After  eighteen  months'  sitting,  the  liturgy  was  abolished, 
and  a  **  directory  for  public  worship"  established  in  its  place. 
The  directory  was  a  compromise,  which  left  much  to  the  humour 
or  capad^  of  the  minister  who  prayed  and  preached.  The 
ordinance  of  parliament  abolishing  the  one  and  establishing  the 
other  was  published  four  days  befiwe  the  execution  of  arcfabidiop 
J^^id> 

There  was  another  sign  of  the  growing  strength  of  the  indepen- 
dents at  this  period.  Charles  entered  into  a  secret  nqjotiatUMi 
with  Vaoe  and  St.  John.  It  was  discovered  by  Essex,  who  was  a 
presbyterian,  and  the  two  negotiators  denounced  by  him  in  die 
house  of  lords  as  traitors.  Two  such  men  as  St.  John  and  Vane 
were  little  likely  to  commit  either  their  safe^  or  their  fidelity. 
They  conducted  the  intrigue  with  the  knowledge  of  a  committee 
of  the  house  of  commons,  and  were  honourably  acquitted,  whilst 
Essex  was  thanked  for  his  vigilance  and  zeal. 
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Notice  of  religious  partieS'^Tke  PuritoJM — Brmmigts — Tlteir 
loyalty — Protest  against  the  OMthority  of  the  maffistrate  in  eecle* 
siastical  matters — Separatists — Account  ofBobert  Broum — Ntmt- 
berofthe  Broumists — Reasons  of  their  dissent  from  the  church  of 
England — They  plead  for  toleration — Henry  Ainsworth — Biee 
of  the  Independents — And  Baptists — Writings  of  Ainsmorth-^ 
Broumists  retire  to  Amsterdam.     A.D,  1604— 1650. 

The  religious  parties  of  this  kingdom,  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
as  in  the  preceding,  consisted,  first,  of  the  persons  who  were 
opposed  to  all  change  in  the  ecdestastical  establishment ;  secondly, 
of  the  puritans,  who  called  for  a  further  reformation ;  and  lastly, 
the  catholics,  who  r^arded  the  supporters  of  the  established  order 
of  things,  and  those  who  merely  charged  it  with  imperfection,  as 
equally  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  true  church,  and  who,  in 
consequence,  made  no  secret  of  being  the  enemy  of  both.  There 
was  another  class  of  professors  increasing  at  this  time  in  England, 
who  sought  nothing  less  than  a  separation  of  religion  from  the 
control  of  the  state,  upon  the  principles  at  present  maintained  by 
the  protestant  dissenters.  But  these,  wldle  they  remained  in 
England,  were  not  aUowed  to  carry  their  opinions  into  practice ; 
and  they  accordingly  became  exiles  in  great  numbers,  some 
passing  over  into  the  New  World,  now  called  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  others  finding  an  asylum  in  Holland. 

With  regard  to  the  catholics  during  the  reign  of  James,  the 
discusdons  in  parliament  respecting  them,  and  the  measures  there 
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adopted  ta  diminish  their  numbers  and  influeoce»  sliew  sufficiemlj 
that  the  feeling  of  the  nation  was  never  more  c^ipofi^.  to  that 
body.  It  is  obvious,  that  had  the  laws  revived,  and  those  enacted 
lo  put  down  the  Romish  worship,  been  carried  into  effect^  the 
whole  party  would  have  been  left  to  choose  between  exile  «nd  a 
state  of  suffering,  which,  in  the  case  of  most  men,  would  have 
been  more  intolerable* 

The  writers,  however,  who  have  been  careful  to  preserve,  and 
to  give  due  prominence  to^  every  severe  enactmentagainstpopish 
recusants,  and  other  delinquents  of  that  oonununiony  are  not  so 
careful  to  notice  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of 
the  law-makers,  the  men  required  to  administer  the  law  had 
dearly  determined  that  such  requisition  should  be  rarely  enforced 
This  determination  was  not  pecnliar  to  the  courtt  but  evideatly 
^g^tended  to  a  large  portion  of  the  magistracy  through  the  kiqg- 
dpm*  The  neutralizing  effect  of  this  state  of  feeUng  must  have 
been  unquestionable^  before  James  Iiimself  would  have  been  in- 
duced to  admit  it3  truth,  and  to  make  it  a  matter  of  poblk 
lamentation.  We  have  remarked  that  among  the  things  adverted 
to  by  the  sovereign,  in  the  parliament  of  1614,  as  evils  for  which 
an  immediate  remedy  should  be  provided,  was  this  indisposition 
to  execute  the  laws  against  popish  offenders.  This  feeling  was 
iloclared  to  be  such^  that  while,  in  many  instances,  the  oSeers 
ai^inted  to  report  the  names  of  delinquents  were  notoriously 
negligent  of  their  du^ ;  in  others,  the  magistrates  were  as  aotori* 
ou4y  opposed  to  proceeding  against  such  as  were  l^^lyppfsenned 
tp  them»  ^*  A  lieutenant  of  mine,  in  one  county,"  said  ^amai 
f  <  bath  informed  me  he  could  not  procure  three  of  the  peaces 
except  some  of  his  own  friends  and  servants,  that  would  assist 
him  in  the  due  execution  of  my  laws,''  The  effect  of  this  doubU 
Qonnlvanceis  said  to  have  been  an  increase  of  the  catholic  body^ 
and  a  boldness  of  manner,  which  led  them  everywhere  to  boost  ijt 
their  growing  numbers. 

When  we  find  laws  of  so  much  severity  adopted  against  this 
people,  and  adopted  almost  without  opposition,  it  is  soaDDely  lo 
be  supposed  that  the  members  of  both  honses  were  fully  satisfied 
as  to  their  justice  or  their  policy.  The  unanimity,  we  may  hope, 
was  often  more  apparent  than^real.  .  It  may  have  arisen,  in  part. 
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from  a  oonsciousnefis  that  what  was  harsh  in  the  letter  of  the 
statnte  would  become  tempered  in  the  administration  df  it ;  and 
there  was  ah  evident  fitness  in  such  proceedings  to  express,  the 
naiional  repugnance  to  the  proposed  alliance  with  Spain^-^that 
master  error  in  a  scheme  of  policy  where  nearly  everything  was 
erroneous. 

Hie  discussions,  which  were  meant  to  determine  the  claims  of 
the  sovere^  with  regard  to  his  catholic  subjects,  were  not  more 
fruitless  than  his  contentions  with  the  puritans.  In  every  parlia-^' 
tnent  his  nerves  were  shaken  by  this  party,  and  to  their  influence 
his  most  bitter  disappointments  were  generally  attributed.  The 
temper  with  which  the  most  moderate  of  the  puritan  clergy  had 
been  treated  by  the  king,  in  the  conference  at  Hampton  Court, 
had  placed  the  most  gloomy  prospects  before  the  whole  body ; 
and  that  pretended  examination  of  ecclesiastical  grievances  was 
followed  by  the  elevation  of  BancroA,  tlie  most  rdentless  adver- 
sary of  all  religious  malcontents>  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  'From 
such  a  king,  and  such  a  primate,  much  was  to  be  expected  that 
would  tend  to  exasperate  the  feeling  of  disaffection.  Nor  i^uld 
it  be  forgotten,  that  these  distinguish^]  persons  were  by  no  means 
ignoratit  of  the  hostility  which  thehr  policy,  in  relation  to  the 
nonconformist  clergy,  would  certainly  provoke. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  motives^  which  influenced  the 
eonduct  of  James  towards  the  puritans ;  and  Bancroft  had  com- 
mitted himself  too  seriously  against  them,  and  had  suffered  t66 
vtkXkch  from  their  resentment,  to  be  capable  of  giving  any  dispas- 
sionate i^ttention  to  their  claims.  Long  before  the  king's  accession 
diis  prelate  had  distinguished  himself  as  their  opponent,  and 
througli  two  quai-to  volumes  had  assailed  them  in  a  style  which 
assured  them  that  he  saw  much  more  to  apprehend  from  theif 
ascendancy  than  from  a  return  of  popery.*     Some  of  his  adver- 


*  **  Daogerout  Positions  and  Proceedings,  published  and  practised  vitbin  this 
isTaAd  of  Britaine,  under  pretence  of  R«fonnation,  and  for  the  PresbyteraA  Dis- 
^plio».*'^-**<-A  Surtejof  the  pretended  Holy  Discipline ;  eontaining  the  heginafingi, 
nuvdmmgVBTUf  proeeedings,  mithorityy  and  doetrine  of  it,  with  some  of  the  nanilbld 
«n4  material  repugvanoei^  yarieties,  and  uncertaindes  in  that  behalf.  Faithfulljr 
gathered,  by  way  of  Historical  Narration,  out  of  the  books  and  writings  of  the  prin- 
cipal favourers  of  that  PUtform.''-*Anno  1A03.     Edition  1668. 
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nries  dared  to  accuse  him  of  being  secredy  finroorable  to  popiA 
pretensions ;  and  though  the  chaige  was,  in  some  respects,  ill 
faunded,  it  was  one  which  ought  not  to  have  excited  either  indig- 
nation or  surprise.  His  conduct  was  in  the  style  of  his  writings 
and  these  were  distinguished  chiefly  by  their  spirit  of  intolerance 
and  abuse.  The  Scottish  reformers,  he  affirmed,  had  done  noie 
injury  to  their  country,  in  thir^  years,  than  had  resobed  fiom 
popery  in  five  centuries.*  In  the  protestant  churdies  of  die 
Continent  he  saw  scarcely  anything  to  approve,  much  to  condemn, 
and  more  to  deride.  The  base  means  resorted  to  by  Dr.  Cox 
and  his  adherents,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  expulsion  of 
John  Knox  from  Frankfort,  are  described  by  this  polemic  as 
strictly  honourable^  and  as  shewing  <<  their  dutiful  hearts  to  queen 
Mary."f  With  regard  to  that  princess  he  also  writes :  ^  Queen 
Mary  was  of  nature  and  disposition  very  mild  and  pitilhl ;  and 
yet  because  she  suffered  such  cruelty  and  superstition  to  be  prac- 
tised and  maintained  in  her  days,  you  have  heard  what  was 
resolved  by  Goodman,  Whittingham,  Gilby,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Genevans,  against  her/'^ 

These  indirect  apologies  for  the  most  atroctoua  acts  of  tynamj 
deserved  all  the  censure  that  was  bestowed  upon  them.  But  in 
such  a  man  they  were  only  consistent.  The  illume  containing 
them  is  udiered  upon  the  attention  of  the  reader  with  a  ooUection 
of  texts,  gathered  from  every  part  of  scripture,  and  meant  to  estab- 
lish the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  in  the  most  absolute  form. 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  discover  anything  in  the  writings  of  this 
distinguished  churchman,  bespeaking  any  true  sense  of  religion, 
or  anything  in  his  conduct,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  causes 
distinct  from  it,  and  often  very  for  beneath  it.     Whitgift^s  eon* 

•  Dangerous  PoiitioiM^  hc„  p.  90.  f  lUd.  9^  40. 

X  Ibid.  Hie  fbllowiDg  Motenoe  suooeeda  the  punge  above  cited,  aoA  nay  bt 
taken  a«  a  fair  specimen  of  the  temper  and  ingenuousness  of  this  disputant.  **  Wbiob 
£ict,**he  obseryes,  "is  a  matter  that  should  be  well  considered  of,  and  in  time  pro- 
vided for  accordingly,  considering  that  these,  our  home4>red  sycophanto,  men  of  the 
Geneva  mould,  as  proud  and  presumptuous  as  any  that  «ver  lived»  d0  ohaiigft  the 
present  sute,  under  her  majesty  (as  before  it  is  noted)  with  such  great  iinpie^^eer* 
ruption,  idolatry,  superstition,  and  barbarous  persecution;  which  may  touch  her 
highness  as  nearly  (by  their  doctrine)  for  maintaining  the  present  state,  as  queen 
Mary  was  for  defending  of  popery. '*~pp.  63^  64. 
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tests,  as  a  tlieologian,  had  embittered  his  temper  as  an  archbisfaop. 
Bancroft,  as  a  writer,  had  exceeded  him  in  asperity,  and  when 
raised  to  the  same  dignity,  went  beyond  him  in  the  severe  exer- 
cise of  bis  authority. 

The  church  of  England  was  regarded  by  the  Brownists  more 
as  a  creation  of  the  civil  power  than  a  scriptural  church.  Their 
conscience,  accordingly,  was  perfecdy  tranquil,  while  meditating 
on  the  established  dc^mas  respecting  the  guilt  and  oonsequaices 
of  schism.  With  the  majority  of  the  puritans,  the  claims  of  the 
religious  establbhment  were  differently  estimated.  In  their 
view,  the  English  church  was  apostolic  in  her  doctrines  and  her 
sacraments,  though  defective  in  discipline  and  superstitious  in 
ceremonies.  To  complain  of  these  matters  was  their  duty,  and 
it  was  equally  their  duty  to  seek  a  reformaticm  of  them,  but  so 
long  as  the  communion  in  which  such  were  discovered  was  still 
an  acknowledged  portion  of  the  Christian  church,  it  was  thought, 
that  to  separate,  must  be  to  incur  the  anathema  pronounced  on 
the  schismatic. 

There  were  others,  however,  to  whom  much  of  the  reasoning 
employed  by  the  Brownists  appeared  to  be  conclusive,  and  who, 
when  ejected  from  the  pulpits  of  the  hierarchy,  would  willingly 
have  assembled  upon  unconsecrated  ground,  and  have  conducted 
the  worship  of  God  according  to  their  own  principles.  The 
controversy  between  these  parties,  who  are  sometimes  described 
as  the  conforming  and  non-conforming  puritans,  was  carried  on 
with  much  warmth,  their  common  adversaries  often  enjoying  their 
contentions,  and  being  apparently  insensible  to  the  tendency  of 
such  collisions  to  bring  out  the  truth,  and  to  separate  it  from  the 
fidsehood  with  which  it  had  become  blended. 

Against  the  more  moderate  of  these  parties,  it  was  urged  by 
the  prelates,  that,  persisting  in  their  singularities,  they  had  annexed 
the  guilt  of  disloyalty  to  that  of  schism ;  and  that  instead  of 
deserving  praise  for  tlieir  temperance,  they  were  unworthy  of 
toleration,  either  in  the  church  or  the  commonwealth.  But  to 
tUs  it  was  replied,  that  while  their  disobedience  extended  to  such 
things  only  as  were  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  there  was 
nothing  in  their  conduct  which  should  be  described  as  schis- 
matical,  or  as  opposed  to  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  in  ecclesi- 
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asfical  aflbirs.  They  accordingly  challenged  theft!  dppMenlB/W 
ft  piiUic  discittsion  on  the  propriety  of  kneeling  at  ito  saetaaMnti 
of  using  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism^  and  of  'wearing  tke 
sorpliee.  They  ventured  also  to  express  their  wiHiagneai^  to  ck* 
teftd  th^i  debate  to  the  lawfulness  of  imposing  eerayniMuaa  m 
gfeneral.  But  this  mode  of  adjustment  was  eattdoQsly  dadined 
and'  die  puritan  clergy  of  Lincolnshire  pre$ented  a  pedtioB  to  the 
king,  explaining  the  motives  of  that  nonoonfonmty  wfaidi  kad 
exposed  themselyes  and  their  brethren  to  so  modi  inconvenience 
and  suffering.  The  petitioners  commenced  with  prafcaaing  dMi r 
assent  to  the  doctrine  <^  his  majes^*s  supremacy*  But  lissy  soon 
proccfeded  t&  notioe  a  variety  of  matters  in  djsetpline  and  worshipi 
wHh  wMch,  though  enjoined  by  tfie  monarch  as  head  of  the 
churchy  their  conscience  would  not  allow  them  to  comply.  They 
complained  ikat  the  lessons  appointed  to  be  read  ir^m  the 
apocrypha' were  described  sa^feom  holy  scripture,  and  were  ia 
l^tyypottiM  more  ntraierous  than  those  from  the  canoiricBl  books, 
White  the  selections  whidi  were  made  from  those  books  were  much 
tkib  llttited,  wei<e  by  no  means  the  most  judiekNis,  and  were  eiften 
read  ffom  translations,  which,  in  the  judgments  of  the  mast 
leHhied  protestants,  freqiielidy  obscured,  andeometitnes  destroyed, 
the  meaning  of  the  original.  With  respect  to  cerenWmiest,  tlMy 
srtate  it  as  a  maxim  revered  by  the  most  enlightened  ttmoti^  the 
fiftbcrs  in  die  ancient  church,  and  by  tlie  most  venerdile  nmMig 
the  reformers  in  the  modem,  that  every  religious  practiee  hitro^ 
dMed  by  hmnan  authority,  if  made  to  subserve  idcriatffy  er 
superstition,  should  be  discountenanced.  The  surpUce,  the  enssB 
in  baptism^  and  kneeling  at  the  oommonion,  are  all  said  lo  Intve 
their  origin  from  the  officious  wisdom  of  man,  and  to  hav«  been 
fiM){ect  to  these  abuses  from  the  banning. 

To  prove  the  correctness  of  these  statements,  many  aathmities 
are  adduced,  both  from  the  earlier  and  the  latter  history  of  the 
church.  It  was  further  objected,  that  no  ceremony-  should  bs 
imposed  as  necessary,  which  does  not  v^y  obvk>udy  'tend  io 
edification,  and  still  less  if  it  be  known  to  offend  the  ixmsciences 
of  devout  men.  And  while  it  is  presumed  to  be  evident'  that 
the  forms  above  adverted  to  have  no  such  tendeBcy9  they  .are 
opposed,  on  the  ground  of  perplexing*  the  conscience  >«ir  the 
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hvgerfaalf  af  the^pnsftobing  clergy  dirougli  the  kingdom^  •  1^ 
is.infemd  froin^he  feadinesB  with  which  so  great  a  number. h«4 
lottg  amoe  availed  themselves  of  every  possible  means  of  -exradii^ 
thent ;  and  from  the  finequent  ooncessions  of  the  conforming  part 
cS  the  daiigy»  as  well  as  from  the  firmness  with  which  otherf  w^^ 
d$i\y  expoaitig  themselves  to  the  most  serious  evilsi  rather  than: 
yield  the  obedienoe  required.  <^  God,"  the  petitioners  obsorvedr 
*^  ia  the  only  appointer  of  his  own  worship,  and  condemns  all 
boman  inventions  so  iar  forth  as  they  ai*e  made  parts  of  .it«  Now^ 
all  the  eeremonies  in  question  are  thus  imposedi  for  divine  servio^. 
la  not  supposed  to-be  rig^y  performed  without  the  sutpUcei  nor^ 
baptiamr  to  be  rightly  admioister^  without  the  eroasi.  npr^  tl^ 
Lard'a  supper*  exf^ept  to  such  aa  kneels  aud  tbefftfor^  UiayiOr# 
unlawftd.''  .    -, 

The  eontn>versy  between  this  olaas  ci  purituns  a*d  ti^fi\0r^fir> 
dox  was  warmly  conducted*  Gweiy  who  .  beoai^e  noxious.  i\^^ 
theearly  part  dTtbia  reign  from  the  aealwithiwhiebh?  pwifiportedf 
the  arbkiary  pretenaiona  erf"  the  mooavchf  enpfojuod  lUa^peil..  iQr 
favour  of  the  ceremonies,  fiix  divinca- foUowed  liis.eaimpki* 
Bi^esy  Bmdshaiw,  and  Ajmes,  equally  distinguish^*  tb^n^lyea. 
on  the  oi^xMite  side.  Many  of  the  dergys  who.  at.  Uiia  tivfn^ 
practised  the  ooi&rmity  required,  were  called  upop  l^y-.t^ 
primate  to  subscribe  anew  to  the  disputed  ceremonies*,  and  suclii 
aa^efused  were  imprudently  added  to  the  number  isf*  Bf^o^d^i^ 
These  were  described  as  the  brethren  of  the  second  sq|>aration» 
and  they  ^pear  to  have  relinquished  the  comnuuuoa .  of  ih/a. 
esfeaUisbcd  church  with  much. pain  and  hesitatuii* 

•But  if  such  was  the  &te  of  the  more  moderate  purit^nsi  those 
who  ane  described  as  of  <^  the  rigidest  sort/'  would  b^  «tiU 
greater  strangers  to  tranquillity.  A  treatise  was  published  di^ruig 
thia  intcvval  by  the  nonconformist,  Bradshaw,  the .  dcNgii ;  of 
vshidb  was*  to  make  known  the  real  opinions  of  th^e.  persou&r 
The  work  oonsiated  of  six  chapters ;  and  a  summary  of  these 
vKill  fdaee  the  nature  of  the  controversy  between  this  leas  com- 
promiaing  body  and  their  opponents  in  the  fullest  light. 

The  ficBt  chapter  maintained  the  absolute  sufficiency  of  the 
seriptttKs  as  a  directory  of  fiiith  and  worship*  It  rejects  all 
obtarvanoes  not  evidently  founded  on  the  principles  or  examples 

VOL.    III.  R  R 
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contained  in  that  volume,  as  the  ofl&pring  of  superstitiaB  or 
artifice,  and  condemns,  with  peculiar  emphasis^  all  such  retigKHis 
inventions  as  had  been  found  conducive  to  the  practice  of  idolatiy. 

The  second  affirms  every  Christian  assembly  lo  be  a  church, 
and  declares  all  such  assemblies  to  be  possessed  of  the  same 
authority.  Their  officers,  it  is  contended,  should  be  chosen  by 
the  people,  and  if  the  members  of  any  church  should  err  in  this 
election,  <<  none  but  the  civil  magistrate  has  power  to  oontixd 
them,  or  oblige  them  to  make  a  better  choice.'"  i^iould  the 
ministers  so  appointed  be  unjustly  silenced,  or  8uq[>eDded,  the 
congregation  thus  bereft  is  humbly  ^^  to  pray  the  magistrate  to 
restore  them ;  and  if  they  cannot  obtain  it,  they  are  to  avow 
them  to  be  their  spiritual  guides  to  the  death,  dioi:^h  they  are 
rigorously  deprived  of  their  ministry  and  service."  It  is,  in 
condition,  denied  that  there  is  anything  in  this  branch  of  thdr 
polity  opposed  to  the  aristocracy  or  the  monarchy  of  secular 
slates,  since  the  men  who  adhere  to  it  acknowledge  the  authori^ 
of  the  civil  magistrate  to  be  of  God)  and  supreme  on  earth,  by 
whatever  name  he  may  be  designated. 

The  third  chapter  is  concerning  **  ministers  of  the  word,"  and 
describes  the  pastor  of  a  Christian  congr^;atum  as  sustaining  the 
highest  office  in  die  church ;  as  sul^ect  to  no  authority  in  the 
exercise  of  his  functions,  save  that  expressed  by  the  Redeeoaer 
in  the  scriptures ;  and  as  being,  in  consequence,  firee  to  deeltne 
the  performance  of  any  service  which  had  not  obtained  the 
sanction  of  his  spiritual  sovereign,  whether  urged  in  the  name  of 
the  priesthood,  of  the  magistrate,  or  of  the  people.  Every  such 
person  should  abo  be  strictly  separated  from  secular  oocopation ; 
should  be  qudified,  not  merely  to  read  publicly,  but  to  preach 
to  the  congregation,  and  to  lead  their  devoticms  by  prayer,  the 
audible  exerdse  of  the  assembly,  at  such  times,  being  lioiited  to 
a  mere  expression  of  approbation,  as  in  repeating  the  word  anMD. 
The  people  were  also  to  choose  firom  among  thonsdves  oectain 
elders,' — riien  of  gravity  and  disc0etion,^*wfao  shooid  aid  ihe 
pastor  in  watching  over  the  manners  of  die  ooBgregatiop,  «ad  in 
preserving  discipline. 

On  spiritual  censures,  to  which  the  fifth  chapter  is  devoted,  it 
is  nemarked,  that  the  k^  respecting  them  are  entrasted  to  the 
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hands  of  the  pastor  and  elders  of  the  churcbi  exclusive  of  any 
foreign  jurisdiction.  But  they  are  not  to  attempt,  in  virtue  of 
this  auUiority,  a  judgment  of  the  heart,  or  to  proceed  against 
their  brethren  on  the  ground  of  mere  suspicion  or  uncertain 
fame.  Every  supposed  delinquent,  it  is  observed,  should  be 
treated  with  the  most  cautious  tenderness,  in  the  hope  that,  if 
guilty,  he  may  be  brought  to  repentance ;  and  should  penitence 
follow,  his  restoration  is  regarded  as  an  event  to  ensue  without 
intervention  of  fines,  or  any  public  exposure*  But  should  bis 
guilt  be  proved,  should  the  o&nce  also  be  such  as  to  require  the 
censure  of  the  church,  and  should  the  offender  continue  impeni** 
tent,  the  pastor  and  the  elders  of  the  church,  with  tlie  oooaeot 
of  the  congregation,  shall  separate  such  a  delinquent  from  their 
religious  fellowship.  Beyond  this  act  of  religious  exclusion,  no 
eeclesiastioBl  censure  should  ever  proceed.  And  should  the 
offender  be  a  civil  superior,  his  offence  is  not  to  prevent  his 
reoeiving  the  respect  due  to  his  stfUion,  the  mannar  of  submitting 
to  him  the  representation  of  his  fault  being  r^ulated  by  the 
honour  due  to  his  civil  rank,  and  his  simply  withdrs^isg  firom 
the  communion  of  the  church  being  always  understood  as  renderr 
ing  any  forther  proceeding  unnecessary. 

But  the  oath  ex-officio  is  the  special  object  ci  resentment. 
The  use  of  this  test  is  declared  tp  be  *<  most  damnable  and  ty- 
rannous, i^inst  the  very  law  of  nature,  devised  by  antichrist, 
through  the  inspiration  of  the  devil." 

The  last  chapter  rektes  to  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  and 
attributes  to  the  ku^  supreme  authority  over  the  churches  within 
his  dominions.  It  treats  the  appointment  and  removal  of  the 
prelates,  and  of  all  dignitaries  above  the  rank  of  ojrdinary  pastors 
as  depending  solely  on  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign.  To  oppose 
this  doctrine  was  to  oppose  the  king's  supremacy.  And  the 
sMse  guilt  was  said  to  be  inseparable  from  pleading  for  the  tple* 
ration  of  papists,  so  long  as  their  chief  should  continue  to  ass^t 
his  fiuperiori^  over  secular  pri»ces. 

No  language  oould  be  more  emphatic  than  that  in  which  even 
this  class  of  puritans  professed  their  submission  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  crown,  with  regard  to  the  church  as  well  as  the  state.  But 
this  attribute,  as  explained  by  these  persons,  was  subject  to  mate- 
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rial  limitations.  Their  obedience  they  never  fiiiled  to  deserBie  as 
an  obedience  to  be  rendered  in  such  matters  only  as  should  be^ 
in  their  judgment,  <*  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God.''  This  clause^ 
like  the  memorable  exception,  <<  saving  my  order,"  so  pertina- 
cJously  repeated  by  Thomas  &  Beoket,^  was  carefully  marked  by 
the  conforming  clergy,  and  was  described  as  what  must  render 
the  obedience  promised  a  thing  to  be  r^olated  more  by  iodivi- 
dual  caprice,  than  by  the  mandates  of  the  sovereign.  Nor  were 
the  same  opponents  slow  to  observe,  that  if  some  important 
^nts,  with  respect  to  which  the  king's  supremaqr  dmild  be 
exercised,  were  defined,  there  were  others  that  should  be  equally 
subject  to  it,  but  from  which  it  was  wholly  excluded. 
•  The  religions  party  which  became  known  in  this  country  by 
the  name  of  Brownists,  had  existence  so  early  as  the  time  of 
fidward  VI.  We  know  but  little,  however,  of  dieir  character  or 
proceedings,  before  the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Ftom  that  period,  their  principles  appear  to  b«re  assumed  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  system,  and  to  have  been  generally  understood. 
They  considered  every  properly-constituted  church  in  the  light 
of  a  strictly  voluntary  association,  and,  in  consequence,  were 
opposed  to  the  use  of  any  means  in  the  cause  of  their  principles, 
save  those  of  reason  and  persuasion.  And  as  every  CSiristian 
association,  or  church,  was  to  include  such  persons  only  as  made 
a  credible  profession  of  the  gospel,  and  as  the  object  of  the  union 
so  formed  was  purely  religious,  they  claimed  for  themselves  an 
entire  independence  of  the  magistrate,  and  also  of  that  kind  of 
^risdictjon  which  had  been  conceded  to  the  established  priest- 
hood. To  the  magistrate  they  looked  for  protection  from  injury 
on  account  of  their  religious  opinions,  but  for  nothing  more;  and 
with  respect  to  the  prelates,  their  great  scJicitude  was,  to  be 
fVted,  in  all  respects,  from  the  interference  of  such  authorities. 
They  chose  from  among  themselves  the  pastors  or  elders  who 
rikould  administer  the  word  and  the  ordinances  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  the  deacons,  who  i^ould  manage  the  few  temporal 
matters  connected  with  their  proceedings.  They  discarded  forms 
of  prayer,  but  retained  the  practice  of  church  censures,  and 

*  See  Tol.  it.,  Lcct.  zxiiii.  p.  W,  &c 
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appealed  to  tbe  ini^ired  volume,  as  the  only  acknowledged  rule 
of  their  faith  and  obedience ;  they  spoke  of  their  peculiarities  a$ 
thoae  which  bad  distinguished  the  first  Christian  societies,  as 
adapted  to  every  conceivable  state  of  the  church  on  earth,  and  as 
sanctioned  by  the  direct  statements  of  the  gospel,  or  by  the 
eitample  of  inspired  men.  They  were,  in  short,  with  some  slight 
exceptions,  what  the  churches  of  protestant  dissetfters  in  this 
country  have  long  been,  and  the  arguments  employed  by  them 
in  vindication  of  their  tenets  and  conduct  will  be  found,  upon 
examination,  to  be  in  substance  the  same  with  those  which  influ- 
ence the  body  of  professors  who  have  separated  themselves  from 
our  ecclesiastical  establishment. 

That  the  feeling  of  the  Brownists,  with  r^ard  to  tbe  nding 
clergy,  was  sometimes  strcmgly  indignant,  can  occasion  >  no-  sorr 
prise  to  those  who  know  anything  of  their  character,  and  of  tbe 
severity  of  their  sufferings.  Tbey  have  been  represented  by 
their  enemies,  and  by  some  nonconformist  writers,  as  a  people 
who  questioned  the  Christianity  of  all  parties  opposed  to  their 
doctrine.  The  following  passage  will  vindicate  them  from  this 
charge : — "  The  next  calumny,''  says  Barrow,  <«  wheroby  Mr. 
Gilford  endeavoureth  to  bring  us  into  hatred  with  the  whole 
land,  is,  that  we  condemn  all  the  persons,  both  men  and  women, 
of  England,  which  are  not  of  one  mind,  and  pluck  them  up  as 
tares.  Wherein  methinks  he  doth  us  open  wrong,  if  not  against 
his  own  conscience,  yet  against  our  express  writings  everywhere. 
Have  we  not  commended  the  faith  of  the  English  martyrs,  and 
deemed  them  saved,  notwithstanding  the  false  offices  and  great 
corruptions  in  the  worship  they  exercised,  not  doubting  but  the 
mercy  of  God,  through  their  sincere  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  ex* 
tended  and  superaboutided  above  all  their  sins,  seen  and  unseen  ? 
And  what  now  should  let,  that  we  should  not  have  the  same  hope, 
where  the  same  precbus  &ith  in  sincerity  and  simplicity  is 
found.''*  That  the  men  whose  views  i*especting  the  constitution 
of  a  Christian  church  were  what  we  have  described,  should 
negard  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  England  as  not  entitled  to  that 
disUnction,  was  inevitable.    From  this  fact,  however,  their  adver- 

*  Ao  Apologie  or  Defence  of  such  True  Christians  as  are  commonly,  but  unjustly, 
called  Brownists,  1604. 
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I  proceeded  to  msoo  by  way  of  Bifareoce^  and,  in  oodcI»- 
dwtrffihwi  the  BrowiuBlsasteiidiiiigt  iiii(<iolydMadiediurch 
of  England  was  not  a  true  or  proper  drarch,  bat,  as  a  oooae* 
^neneey  that  her  minieten  were  tmanihoriaed,  and  her  sacraments 
inralkL  AgMnst  these  ooodnnons  the  unhappy  sectaries  pn>> 
tested  most  kwidlyy  hot  their  Yoioa  was  ahnost  lost  amid  the  louder 
cry  that  was  raised  against  them. 

The  puritans  m^t  be  oontent  with  die  reformation  of  the 
eodesiastical  ooostitntion ;  the  tenets  of  the  Brownists  certainly 
went  to  its  destruction.  Yet  they  were  not  to  be  reproadied  ss 
didoyal.  From  thrir  placa  of  eidle,  they  deBrered  the  fidhnriog 
protest  on  this  subject:  «  First,  we  desire  dwe,  good  reader,  to 
undentand  and  mind  that  we  have  not  in  any  dislike  of  the  civil 
esttte  in  that  oommonwealth  (England),  which  we  much  like 
and  love^  separated  ourselves  fiom  that  church.  Neither  have  we 
shaken  off  oar  allegiance  and  dutifiil  obedience  to  our  severe^ 
prince  Eliaabatb,  her  honourable  counsdiors,  and  other  magis- 
trates set  ofec  us,  but  have  always,  and  still  do,  reverence,  love, 
and  obey  them  every  one  in  the  Lord;  opposing  ourselves 
against  all  enemies,  foreign  or  domestic,  against  all  invaskais, 
insurrections,  treasons,  or  conspiracies,  by  whomsoever  intended, 
fll^ainst  her  majesty  and  the  state,  and  are  ready  to  adventure  our 
lives  in  their  defence,  if  need  require.  Neither  have  our  greatest 
adversaries  ever  been  able  to  attaint  us  of  the  least  disloyalty  in 
this  n^ard.  And  aldiough  now  we  be  exiled,  yet  do  we  daily 
pray,  and  will,  for  the  preservation,  peacC}  and  prosperity  of  ho- 
majesty,  and  all  her  dominions.*** 

Tb^e  professions  of  loyalty  were  made  by  expatriated  men. 
Similar  language  was  uttered  by  the  most  obnoxious  leaders  of 
this  pttrty,  and  under  circumstances  which  should  preclude  the 
least  suspicion  as  to  their  sincerity.  In  1593,  Barrow  and 
Greenwood,  two  of  the  Brownist  teachers,  were  condemned  to 
die.  The  charges  against  them  were  various — in  substance,  that 
they  had  not  bowed  to  the  queen's  eccIesiasticRl  supremacy ;  but 
had  dared  to  form  churches,  and  conduct  religious  exercises,  in  a 
manner  different  from  that  prescribed  by  stste  authority ;  and 

*  Apologic  or  Defence^  p.  96,  and  Prcf.,  p.  vii. 
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iBOSeovevj  that  when  grossly  calumniated,  they  have  dared  to 
reply — not  indeed  with  all  the  asperity  of  their  assailants,  biit 
with  more  than  was  acceptable  to  their  ecclesiastical  superiors. 
A  morning  arrived,  in  which,  at  an  early  hour,  these  delinquents 
were  conveyed  from  their  cells  to  the  place  of  execution.  The 
rope,  being  fastened  to  the  tree,  was  placed  on  their  necks,  and 
in  this  state  they  were  allowed,  for  a  few  moments,  to  address  the 
people  who  were  collected  round  them.  These  awful  moments 
were  employed  in  avowing  their  unfeigned  loyalty  to  the  queen, 
and  submissbn  to  the  civil  government  of  their  country.  They 
affirmed,  that  in  what  they  had  published,  they  were  &r  from 
meaning  evil  towards  her  majesty,  or  the  magistracy  of  the 
realm ;  and  if  aught  had  escaped  them  which  partook  of  irreve- 
rence as  to  any  man's  person,  they  confinsed  their  sorrow,  and 
implored  forgiveness  of  the  injured  party.  They  acknowledged 
what  they  had  written  in  support  of  their  doctrine,  but  admo«- 
nished  the  people  to  adopt  their  opinions  only  as  they  should 
'^  find  sound  proof  of  the  same  in  the  holy  scripture;"  and  con- 
cluded with  exhorting  them  not  only  to  support  the  civil  power, 
but,  if  need  be,  to  submit  to  an  unjust  death,  rather  than  resist 
It.  When  they  had  prayed  for  the  queen,  for  their  country,  and 
for  their  enemies,  and  were  in  the  act  of  closing  their  eyes  upon 
the  world,  they  were  told  that  a  reprieve  had  been  sent  by  her 
majesty.  ^  This  message,"  the  prisoners  observed,  ''  was  not 
only  thankfully  received  of  us,  but  with  exceeding  rejoicing  of  all 
the  people,  both  at  the  place  of  execution,  and  in  the  ways, 
streets,  and  houses,  as  we  returned."  On  that  day,  Barrow  sent 
a  statement  of  these  occurrences  to  a  distinguished  relative,  having 
access  to  Elizabeth,  and  urged,  that  as  his  attachment  to  the 
queen's  person  and  government  could  be  no  longer  doubtful,  he 
might  be  set  at  liberty,  or,  at  least,  be  removed  from  the  <«  loath- 
some gayle"  of  Newgate.  On  the  morning,  however,  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  these  deluded  victims  were  conveyed  secretly  to  the 
place  of  slaughter,  and  were  there  put  death.  The  humane 
reader  will,  perhaps,  forgive  the  exiled  survivors  of  Barrow  and 
Greenwood,  in  speaking  of  them  as  martyrs. 

It  was  the  frequent  remark  of  James,  concerning  his  catholic 
subjects,  that  their  bodies  only  were  his,  their  souls  were  the 
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pppe*!$.;  but  U  was  obvbus  to  James,  ainl  not  lessso  to  his  iUm^ 
trioiis  predecessor,  that  this  was  not  more  true  of  the  Englisk 
oatbolics  than  of  the  puritans,  and  especially  of  such  <as  presumed 
to  desert  the  pale  of  the  established  church.  In  both  cases  theve 
was  a  pripdple  of  divided  allegiance.  In  the  one,  it  refiBrredtto 
an  authority  believed  to  be  vested  in  the  pope;  in  theothert  Id 
the  same  kind  of  homage,  lielieved  to  be  due  to  the  lessons  of 
holy  wr,it.  Both  acted,  tliough  each  in  his  own  way^  upon  the 
general  maxim,  ^^  Give  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  CsBsar's^ 
^nd  to  God  the  things  that  are  God  V  But  as  the  ooastitftitioD 
had  refused  to  recognise  this  distinction  between  things  lemponl 
and  ecclesiastical,  to  questipn  the  authority  of  the  prince^  when 
referring  to  the  church,  was  to  become  disloyal  and  traiuiroiis^ 
no  less  than  in  opposing  that  authority  when  mferned  to  the 
sti^te.  Elizabeth  felt,  that  to  lose  her  ecdesiasticd  supremacy 
would  be  to  lose  half,  and,  in  her  esteem^  the  more  important 
liajf,  of  her  empire.  James  not  only  imbibed  this  spirit^  bat 
improved  upon  it ;  fortunately  for  himself  and  bis  sul^ects  be 
i/^as  more  disposed  to  rest  in  theories  than  the  last  of  the  Tudors. 
That  both  were  usurpei's,  with  respect  to  the  conscience  of  their 
subjects,  is  certain,  and  will  be  admitted  by  nearly  every  man 
who  is  not  prepared  to  assert,  that  the  more  tolerant  policy  of 
later  times  is  a  mistaken  one. 

These  humble  professors  were  far  from  wishing  to  encroadi  on 
the  province  of  the  magistrate.  The  amount  of  their  .cbum  was 
to  be  left  to  themselves.  "  We  have  been  accuseds"  they  say, 
^^  of  intrusion  into  the  magistrate's  office,  as  going  about  oui^vos 
to  reform  abuses.  It  is  a  mere  malicious  calumny^  which  our 
adversaries  have  forged  out  of  their  own  heart.  We  have  alwi^ 
both  by  word  and  practice,  shewed  the  contrary*  neither  atr 
tempted  nor  purposed  any  such  thing,  but  have  endeavoured 
thus  only  to  reform  ourselves  and  our  lives,  according  to  the 
rules  of  (jod's  word,  by  abstaining  from  all  evil^  and  keeping  the 
commandments  of  Jesus,  leaving  the  suppressing  and  casting  out 
of  the  remnants  of  idolatry  unto  the  magistrates,  to  whom  it 
belongeth."* 

For  some  time*  these  small  .societies  appear  to  have  existed 

*  Apologio^  Pref.  vii. 
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wiihoiit  either  assuming  or  receiving  any  peculiar  d^ignation: 
By  their  enemies,  their  conduct  was  generally  regarded  as  a  s5rt 
of  ultra  pnrttanism,  on  the  same  ground  that  puritanistn  itself 
WAS  considered  to  be  a  sort  of  ultra  protestantism.  As  siecl^cy 
afibrddd  their  only  hope  of  avoiding  persecution,  they  were  little 
obncerned  about  the  distinction  of  a  name,  being  well  aware  thatt 
should  It  serve  to  render  their  principles  better  known,  it  would 
also  fidd  to  their  sufierings.  Penry,  one  of  th^ir  preacher^;,  and 
a  martyr  in  their  cause,  assured  Elizabeth,  that  churches  of  this 
description  had  existed  in  London  and  in  other  places  during 
the  reign  of  Mary,  and  that  the  arm  of  a  protestant  princess 
had  proved  more  oppressive  to  them  than  that  of  her  cathoKie 
predecessor. 

It  was  about  twenty  years  subsequent  to  Elizabeth's  accession, 
diat  the  individual  became  notorious  who  was  to  confer  on  this 
people  the  name  by  which  they  were  to  be  for  some  time  known'. 
Robert  Brown  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  honourable 
family  in  Rutlandshire;  and  what  proved  to  him  of  much  more 
importance,  was  nearly  related  to  Cecil,  the  lord  treasurer.  He 
waft  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  his  ardent  style  of  address 
rendered  him  for  awhile  a  favourite  with  the  populace. 

In  1581,  he  settled  at  Norwich,  and  by  this  time  had  com- 
menced his  invectives  against  the  established  church.  The 
number  of  his  converts  in  that  city  added  to  his  zeal ;  and  several 
churches  were  formed,  by  his  means,  in  other  places.  Harassed, 
however,  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  new  apostle  fled  to 
Middteburgh,  in  Zealand ;  and  while  pastor  of  a  church  which  he 
hod  collected  in  that  place,  published  his  Treatise  on  llefbrma- 
lion.  The  design  of  this  publication  was  to  urge  the  people  to 
act  upon  their  own  views  of  church  polity,  without  tarrying  ^  tilt 
the  magistrate  command  and  compel  diem.'' 

But  the  church  at  Middleburgh  gave  umbrage  to  its  pastor'; 
and,  in  1585,  Brown  appeared  again  in  England,  where  he  was 
iMot  long  without  calling  for  the  renewed  vigilance  of  the  bishop's 
pursuivants.  Cecil  interceded  with  Whitgift,  and  procured  the 
release  of  his  disorderly  relative,  who,  for  some  three  or  fom* 
years  afterwards,  remained  silent.  Renewing  his  itinerant  la- 
bours towards  the  close  of  that  interval,  he  was  publicly  excoiii- 
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munioated  by  the  bishop  of  Peterborough.  Tlie  sentence  was 
pronounced  with  studied  solemnity,  and  the  ofiender  is  said  to 
have  been  so  muqh  affected  by  it,  as  earnestly  to  imfrfore  abscdii* 
tion.  This  he  obtained,  according  to  Fuller,  on  easy  tenoi, 
through  the  influence  of  his  great  kinsman,  and  he  was  even 
preferred  to  a  living,  which  he  retained  to  his  death.  The  last 
forty  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  security  and  contempt. 

It  was  his  boast,  however,  <^  that  he  had  been  committed  to 
thirty  prisons,  in  some  of  which  he  could  not  see  his  hand  at 
noon  day."  His  religion  is  exceedingly  doubtiiiL  He  was 
plainly  one  of  that  restless  class  of  men  who  must  ever  be  making 
or  unmaking,  and  who,  whetlier  they  become  religbus  zeak>ts,  or 
political  zealots,  are  a  torture  to  themselves,  and  a  serious  annoy* 
ance  to  all  sober  communities. 

That  such  a  man  should  have  given  his  name,  even  for  a  brief 
space,  to  a  party,  whose  leading  principles  have  since  been  adf«>- 
cated  by  some  of  the  most  enlightened  men,  and  become  the 
creed  of  millions,  is  a  fact,  which  exposes  the  folly  of  reasoning 
indiscriminately  from  the  character  c^  individuals  to  that  of 
their  system.  Such,  however,  is  the  philosophical  temper  with 
which  the  story  of  these  early  separatists  continues  to  be  tdd  by 
our  most  popular  writers.  The  little  occurrences  which  betray 
individual  weakness  are  culled  with  vigilance,  and  put  forth  with 
an  air  of  triumph,  as  demonstrating  the  unmixed  absurdity  of 
theories,  which  the  parties  thus  caricatured  are  said  to  have 
embraced.  From  diis  rule  of  proceeding,  it  follows,  that  the 
man  who  shall  be  aware  of  the  atrocities  of  certain  kings,  or  ct 
the  worldliness  of  certain  bishops,  must  regard  kingship  as  every* 
where  a  curse,  and  bishoprics  as  the  same.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  how  an  affected  superiority  to  vulgar  natures  may  be 
thus  coupled  with  a  mode  of  reasoning  borrowed  from  the  veriest 
vulgar. 

The  congregation  of  separatists,  which  had  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  meet  at  different  places  in  the  neighbourfa<xMl  of  London, 
was  at  length  surprised  while  engaged  in  a  religious  service  at 
Islington.  The  apartment  in  which  they  had  assembled  to 
conduct  their  sabbath  devotions  was  the  very  same  in  which  a 
protestant  congregation  had  secretly  worshipped  in  the  time  of 
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Fbilip  and  Mary.  More  than  fifty  persons  were  taken  into 
cQstcfdy,  and  committed,  two  and  two,  to  the  several  prisons  of 
the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity.  On  their  examination,  they 
confessed  that  they  had  often  met  in  fields  during  the  summer, 
at  an  early  hour  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  in  private  houses  during 
winter*  Having  occupied  themselves  at  such  times  in  prayer 
and  expounding  the  Scriptures,  they  generally  dined  together, 
after  which,  a  collection  was  made  for  their  imprisoned  brethren. 
Their  account  of  themselves  was  artless,  intelligent,  and  fearless, 
though  not  perhaps  sufficiently  respectful.  They  were  returned 
to  prison,  and  consigned  to  solitary  cells,  where  many  of  them 
di^i  some  from  the  atmosphere  they  were  compelled  to  breathe, 
and  others  from  want. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  martyrdom,  this  is  assuredly  the 
most  terrible.  In  the  number  of  those  who  thus  perished  was 
one  Roger  Rippon.  The  following  inscription  was  placed  on 
his  coffin  by  his  surviving  brethren ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remem- 
brance, as  expressing  that  sacred  detestation  which  religious 
persecutors  never  fail  to  create,  and  from  which  they  sometimes 
obtain  their  reward.  ^'  This  is  the  corpse  of  Roger  Rippon,  a 
servant  of  Christ,  and  her  majesty's  faithful  subject,  who  is  the 
last  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  which  that  great  enemy  of  Gbd, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Whitgift),  with  his  high-com- 
missioners, have  murdered  in  Newgate,  within  these  five  years, 
manifestly  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  soul  is  now 
with  the  Lordj  and  his  blood  cries  for  vengeance  against  that 
great  enemy  of -the  saints,  and  against  Mr.  Richard  Youngs 
(a  justice  of  peace  in  London,)  who  in  this  and  many  like  points, 
hath  abused  his  power  for  upholding  the  Roman  antichrist, 
prelaqr,  and  priesthood.     He  died,  a.  d.  1592.'' 

Beside  those  who  were  punished  with  this  lingering  dissolution, 
there  were  others  who  were  subject  to  confiscations,  and  some, 
as  we  have  seen,  who  perished  under  the  doom  of  traitors.  The 
natural  effect  of  these  measures,  on  such  as  escaped,  was  to 
render  their  disaffection  to  the  hierarchy  more  determined. 

In  1592,  this  people  had  so  far  increased,  that  it  was  considered 
hopeless  to  attempt  a  suppression  of  them,  or  to  bring  about  any 
reconciliation  between  them  and  the  established  church,  and  it 
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was  proposed  to  save  the  country  irom  the  iirfection  of  their 
heresy^  by  transporting  them  to  the  colonies.  During  the  debate 
on  thb  subject,  in  the  house  of  commons,  Sir  Waher  Raldgh 
obserred,  that  the  expediency  of  the  proposed  sdieme  wus  more 
than  doubtful,  as  the  culprits  could  not  be  estimated  at  miidi 
kss  than  twenty  thousand  men ;  and  if  the  male  offenders  were 
disposed  of,  their  families  would  remain  to  be  provided  for  by 
aonie  other  means.* 

•  In  the  course  of  this  debate,  these  obnasdous  fhitemities  are 
called  indifferently  Barrowists  and  Brownists.  Their  enemies, 
in  describing  them  by  these  names,  generally  int^ided  to  identify 
them  with  what  was  conceived  to  be>reproachful  iii  the  death  of 
the  one  leader,  or  the  infirmities  of  the  other.  But  all  these 
expedients  failed  of  their  object. 

But  in  tracing  the  rise  of  the  great  body  of  dissenters  in 
Enghmd,  of  what  may  be  called  the  class  of  Independents,  it 
would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  Englidi  antipasdcbaptists,  were 
we  to  omit  aH  mention  of  liiem  in  this  place,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  author  of  <^  Memorials  of  the  Stuart  Dynasty.'^  The  per- 
ceptions of  this  worthy  gentleman  appear  to  be  so  obscured  by 
the  mists  of  prejudice,  that  this  respectable  section  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  which  can  enumerate  among  its  adherents  many  of 
tiie  most  illustrious  names  in  point  of  learning  and  talents,  and 
all  the  virtues  that  most  adorn  the  Christian  character,  wooid 
seem  to  be  quite  beneath  his  notice^  thus  affimling  us  a  precious 
specimen  of  his  impartiality  and  love  of  truth  !  It  is  dierefbre 
doubly  important  that  a  sl^ht  notice  c(  thdr  history  should,  at 
least,  be  incorporated  in  these  lectures. 

Enough^  I  trust,  of  evidence  has  been  produced  in  the  pre- 
ceding lectures  to  satisfy  any  candid  inqofa^er  after  trolb,  that 
at  no  period  of  time,  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  to  the  age  in 
wUch  we  live,  has  the  church  of  Oirist  not  had  its  witnesses  td 
the  truth  and  the  purity  of  the  divine  ordinances, — ^persons  who 
have  bpme  their  testimony  against  the  baptsm  of  in&nts  as  to 
antichristian  innovation,  a  vile  corruption  of  a  divine  institute. 
In  the  very  darkest  ages  of  popery,  and  while  the  man  of  sin  sat 
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entbroned  in  tbe  temple  of  Gocl,  *^  changing  times  and  laws^'' 
and  cursing  the  witnesses  all  around  him,  we  can  trace  the  anti- 
psedobaptists,  among  the  Novatianists,  the  Petrobrusians,  the 
Cathari  or  Puritans,  the  Paulicians,  Paterines,  Albigenses, 
WaldenseSy  and  others,  until  tbe  times  of  our  countryman, 
Wycklifie,  and  from  bim,  through  tbe  Mennonites  or  Dutch 
Baptists,  to  our  own  day. 

In  tbe  year  1589,  Dr.  Some,  a  man  of  great  note  and  a  violent 
churchman,  published  a  treatise  against  some  of  tbe  puritans. 
Greenwood,  Barrow,  Penry,  and  others.  In  this  he  attempts  to 
shew  what  agreement  there  was  between  them  and  the  English 
anabaptists.  The  opinions  he  charges  anabaptists  with,  when,  as 
Crosby  says,  they  are  stripped  of  tbe  dress  which  he  has  put 
upon  them,  are  as  follow :  <<  That  the  ministers  of  tbe  gospel 
ought  to  be  maintained  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
pec^le ;  that  tbe  civil  power  has  no  right  lo  make  and  impost 
ecclesiastical  laws ;  that  the  h^h  commission  court  was  an  anti^ 
diristian  usurpation ;  that  those  who  are  qualified  to  teaeh^  ought 
not  to  be  hindered  hy  the  civil  power;  that  though  the  Lord's 
prayer  be  a  rule  and  foundation  of  prayer,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  used 
as  a  form,  and  that  no  forms  of  prayer  ought  to  be  imposed  on 
the  church;  that  the  baptism  administered  by  the  church  of 
Rome  is  invalid ;  that  a  true  constitution  and  discipline  are  essen<« 
tial  to  a  true  church ;  and  that  the  worship  of  God  in  the  church 
of  England  is  in  many  things  defective.''  The  Doctor  touches 
but  briefly,  says  Crosby,  on  their  opinion  of  baptizing  believers 
only,  and  brings  up  the  rear  of  his  accusations  with  saying,  <<tbey 
esteem  it  blasphemy  for  any  man  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  title 
of  doctor  of  divinity," — that  is,  as  he  explains  it,  *'  to  be  oaUed 
rabbi,  or  master  of  other  men's  faith."* 

The  baptists  of  the  present  day  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  these  sentiments  of  their  predecessors,  who,  at  a  time  when  the 
principles  of  dissent  were  so  imperfectly  understood,  had  such 
clear  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  sealed  the  truth  with  their  Mood. 

From  Dr.  Some  we  learn,  that  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  ( 158S>) 
^'  There  were  several  anabaptistical  conventicles  in  London  and 
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otlier  places."  It  seems  that  the  baptists  bad,  at  {bis  early 
period,  formed  distinct  churches  of  persons  of  their  own  senti- 
ments, both  in  London  and  in  difierent  parts  of  die  country. 
He  adds,  '<  Some  persons  of  these  sentiments  have  been  bred  at 
our  Universities ;"  that  is  to  say,  some  of  the  zealous  puritanical 
divines  had  pursued  their  principles  to  their  legitimate  conse- 
quences, and  had  rejected  infant  baptism  with  tibe  other  cere- 
monies of  the  church.  The  persons  against  whom  Dr.  Some 
wrote,  were  men  of  respectable  talents,  and  their  names  diine 
with  distinguished  lustre  in  the  annals  of  the  puritans.  They 
were  eminent  divines,  and  illustrious  mar^rs  in  the  cause  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Barrow  and  Greenwood,  lately  mentioned 
as  having  undergone  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  for  their 
religious  principles,  were  antipasdobapUsts. 

In  the  year  1633,  the  baptists,  who  had  hitherto  been  mter* 
mixed  with  other  [x-otestant  dissenters  without  distinction,  and 
who,  consequently,  sliared  with  tlie  puritans  in  the  persecutions  of 
those  times,  began  to  separate  themselves  and  form  distinct 
societies  of  their  own.  Concerning  the  first  of  these,  I  find  the 
following  account,  collected  fmm  a  manuscript  of  Mr.  William 
Kiffin. 

*^  There  was  a  congregation  of  protestant  dissenters,  of  the  in- 
dependent persuasion,  in  London,  gathered  in  the  year  1616,  of 
which  Mr.  Henry  Jacob  was  the  first  pastor ;  and  after  him  sn<s 
ceeded  Mr.  John  Lathorp,  who  was  their  minister  in  1683.  In 
this  society,  several  persons,  finding  that  the  congrq;ation  kept 
not  its  first  principles  of  separation,  and  bemg  also  convinced 
that  baptism  was  not  to  be  administered  to  infants,  but  to  such  as 
profess  faith  in  Christ,  desired  that  they  might  be  dismissed  Srom 
that  communion,  and  allowed  to  form  a  distinct  congregation, 
in  such  order  as  was  most  agreeable  to  their  own  sentiments. 

<^  The  church,  considering  that  they  were  now  grown  vetj 
numerous,  and  so  more  than  could,  in  those  times  of  persecntion, 
conveniently  meet  together,  and  believing  also  that  those  per- 
sons acted  from  a  principle  of  conscience,  and  notfit>m  obstinacy, 
agreed  to  allow  them  the  liberty  they  desired,  and  that  they 
should  be  constituted  a  distinct  church ;  which  was  performed, 
Sept.  12,   1633.     And  as  they  believed  that  baptism  was  not 
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rightly  administered  to  infants,  so  they  looked  upon  the  baptisqi 
they  bad  received  at  that  age  as  invalid,  whereupon  most  or  all 
of  them  received  a  new  baptism.  Their  minister  was  a  Mr. 
John  Spilsbury.  What  number  they  were  is  uncertain,  because, 
in  the  mendoning  of  about  twenty  men  and  women,  it  is  added, 
with  divers  others. 

« In  the  year  1688,  Mr,  William  Kiffin,  Mr.  Thomas  WU- 
son,  and  others,  being  of  the  same  judgment,  were  upon  their 
request  dismissed  to  the  said  Mr.  Spilsbury's  congregation.  In 
the  year  1639,  another  congregation  of  baptists  was  formed, 
whose  place  of  meeting  was  Crutched  Friars,  the  chief  promoters 
of  which  were,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Paul  Hobson,  and  Captain 
Spencer." 

It  has  not  been  uncommon  for  the  enemies  of  the  baptists  to 
reproach  them  with  the  manner  in  which  this  practice  was 
restored.  In  a  work,  published  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  by  Mr.  John  Wall,  entitled,  ''  Baptism  Anatomized,'* 
the  writer  says,  **  Their  baptism  is  not  from  heaven,  but  will* 
worship,  and  so  to  be  abhorred  by  all  Christians;  for  they 
received  their  baptism  from  one  Mr.  Smith,  who  baptized  him- 
self; one  who  was  cast  out  of  the  church,  and  endeavoured  to  de- 
prive the  church  of  Christ  of  the  use  of  the  bible." 

To  this  charge,  made  with  so  much  asperity,  Hercules  Collins, 
a  baptist  minister  at  Wapping,  replies  with  great  indignation,  in 
a  work,  entitled,  *^  Believers'  Baptism  from  Heaven,  and  of 
Divine  Institution :  Infimt  Baptism  from  Elarth,  and  of  Human 
Invention."  Published  in  169L  Mr.  Collins  denies  that  the 
English  baptists  received  their  baptism  from  Mr.  John  Smith, 
and  says,  *^  It  is  absolutely  untrue,  it  being  well  known  to  some 
who  are  yet  alive,  how  &lse  this  assertion  is ;  and  if  J.  W.  will 
but  give  a  meeting  to  any  of  us,  and  bring  whom  he  please  with 
him,  we  shall  sufficiently  show  the  falsity  of  what  is  asserted  by 
him  in  this  matter^  and  in  many  other  things  which  he  hath  un- 
christianly  asserted."  At  this  period  the  baptists  began  to 
increase  very  rapidly.  Taking  advantage  of  the  liberty  which 
the  confusion  of  the  times,  if  not  the  disposition  of  the  rulers, 
gave  them,  they  ware  not  backward  in  asserting  and  vindicating 
their  sentiments,  both  by  preachitag  and  writing,  and  also  by 
public  disputations.     Tlieir  courage  seems  to  have  greatly  pro*- 
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ipoked  their  adverspries,  who  wrote  many  pamphlets  agaiost  iImbi. 
From  erne  of  ibefle,  published  in  this  year,  we  have  derived  9ome 
curious  infcHmiatioD)  from  which  it  appears  that  another  baptist 
church  was  formed  in  Fleet-street,  by  the  leal  of  Mr.  Praise- 
Grod  Barebone,  a  person  who  was  afterwards  €£  audi  oddiritjy 
that  he  gave  the  name  to  one  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  parliameols, 
which  was  called,  by  way  of  contempt,  Barebamifs  Parhammt^ 

It  a[q)ear8  from  a  manuscript  which  Crosby  possessed,  that  the 
church  of  which  Mr.  Howe  was  pastor,  after  his  death,  chose 
Mr.  More,  a  layman  and  citizen  of  London,  and  a  person  of  oon- 
sideraUe  property,  in  whose  time  the  affidr  mentioned  by  Fuller 
took  place.  For  some  cause,  this  church  divided  by  mutual  con- 
sent, and  that  just  half  was  with  Mr.  P.  Barebone^  and  the  other 
half  with  Mr.  Henry  Jessey.^  From  this  circumstance  it  b 
probable  that  this  was  a  baptist  church  which  admitted  ct  mind 
communion ;  for  as  Mr.  Jessey  had  not  yet  been  baptiaed,  it  k 
likdy  the  ptedobaptists  joined  with  him,  and  the  baptists  with 
Mr.  P.  Barebone.  Crosby  says,  he  knew  not  whedier  Mr.  John 
Canne  was  a  baptist  or  not,  though  he  found  his  name  in  a 
manuseript  list  among  the  gentlemen  who  left  the  establidicd 
church  to  j<Mn  the  baptistB,  and  that  on  his  leaving  England  tn 
go  to  Holland^  Mr.  Howe  succeeded  him  as  the  pastor  of  dib 
church,  which  Fuller  calls  '<a  congregation  of  anabaptists.** 

In  the  year  1641  was  published  a  small  piece  in  fiivooar  of 
liaptism  by  immersbn,  entitled  '<A  treatise  of  Baptism;  or, 
Dipping;  wherein  is  clearly  shewn  that  our  Lord  Christ  ordained 
dipping,  and  that  sprinkling  of  children  is  not  acoordti^  lo 
Christ's  institution  ;  also  the  invalidi^  of  those  aiguments  wfaidi 
are  commonly  brought  to  justify  that  practice."  The  author  of 
this  was  Mr.  Eklward  Barber,  who  was  the  minister  of  a  congre- 
gation of  baptists  in  London,  meeting  in  the  Spitde,  Bishopflgate- 
street,  where,  it  is  said,  '^  he  gathered  a  numerous  oongr^adon, 
and  was  the  means  of  convincing  many  that  infimt  baptism  had 
no  foundation  in  scripture.'*  Edwards,  in  his  Gangraena,  speaks 
of  a  minister  named  Bacon,  who  had  been  finrced  to  leave 
Gloucestershire,  <<  but  here,  in  London,  had  hem  entertained  in 
the  house  of  a  great  man,  one  Barber,  an  anabaptist,  aboot 
Threadneedle-street." 

•  Croftby,  vol.  iii.  p.  42. 
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Tfibtigh  ifie  parlfmnent  had  decreed,  at  the  abolitkni  *of  the' 
betbre-mentioned  ecclesiastical  courts,  <<  that  no  court  shoaU  be 
erected  with  the  like  powers  in  future,**  yet  the  spirit  of  pers»* 
ctitkm  was  not  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  those  in  authoritgr* 
Mr.  Barber  had  no  sooner  published  his  piece  than  he  was  made- 
to  ftelthew^ht  of  their  high  displeasure,  and  was  committed 
to  prbcm  for  eleven  months.  The  church  orer  which  he  was 
pastor  was  the^  first  tiiat  practised  die  laying  on  of  bands  on 
baptiaied  believers.  He  was  a  learned  man,  had  been  a  clergy* 
man  ih  the  established  church,  and  died  before  the  restoration. 

Th^re  wtis  another  work,  printed  in  London,  1948,  csnitldd 
<<The  Vanity  of  Childish  Baptism;  wherein  is  proved  thafe 
baptism  is  dipfmig,  and  cEpping  baptism."    The  writer  aigna 
hiinself,   A.  R^    Who  he  was  we  are -not  informed;  but  hiat 
work  is  frequently  quoted  by  Dn  Featley,  wlio  cbargea  jiilif,widii 
sftying,  ^Tfa^  that  hayethe  administijiatiotx  of  •  b^tism^^wMnnit. 
dippmg    have  not  die  .bi^iitism  of  the  Nnr.sTestamentt''  4iaA 
fmrtber,  ^  The  word  baptize  is  .derived  from  ^fftQ,.€ligBifi;/)g.'t<r 
dip,  or  dye ;  and  tfaepefiMre  washing  ov  spmnUing  is  not  •  baptismp  / 
bttt  plitngifig  die  body  in  water.''    Also^  ^<  Th«  admiatsUsatiQii 
of  baptism  which  hath  no  eocpress  comnmad  ia.  seripUirey  apd . 
whieboverlbrows  or  prevents  the  administcatioD  of  bsf^tisnl  which 
is  exprftsdy  ora^manded  in  scripture^  is  a  meve  devio^  ot  maa's 
bnu%  and  no  baptism  of  Christ.    But  the  administration,  of 
baptism  to  infants  hath  no  express  command  in  scripture^  and 
it  ov^throws  or  prevents  the  adsninistradon  of  baptism,  upon 
disciples  or  believers^  which  is  eaqpressly  commanded ;  there&re 
the  baptism  of  infants  is  a  mere  device  of  man's  tirain,  and  no 
baptism  of  Christ."   (Matt,  xxviii.  19;  Mark,  xvi.  16 ;  Jobn>  iv. 
1,S;  Aets,iLd2.,viiL880 

A  disputation  took  place  between  Dr.  Featley  and  four  baptists 
somewhere  in  Southwark,  October  17th,  1642,  at  which  were 
present  Sir  John  Lenthal  and  many  others.  The  doctor  pub- 
lished his  disputation  in  1644,  and  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  tliat 
b»  could  hardly  dip  his  pen  in  any  other  liquor  than  that  of 
the  juice  of  gall, — it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  it  is  so  full  of 
bitterness.  He  calls  the  baptists : — 1.  An  iUiterate  sottish  sect. 
2.  A  lying  blasphemous  sect.  3.  An  impure  and  carnal  sect. 
4.  A  bloody  and  cruel  sect     5.  A  profane  and  sacrilegious  sect. 
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6.  He  describes  the  feavfvl  judgments  of  God  inflicted  upon  the 
ringleaders  of  that  sect.  The  work  is  entitled,  *^  The  Dippers 
Dipt ;  or,  the  Anabaptists  Ducked,  and  plunged  over  head  and 
ears,  at  a  disputation  in  Southwark  ;**  and  is  dedicated  ^*  To  the 
most  noble  lords,  with  the  honourable  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgesses,  now  assembled  in  parliament/'  It  is  peculiarly  gratify- 
ing that  the  doctor,  with  all  his  malignancy,  was  notable  to  exhibit 
any  charge  against  them,  except  what  have  been  commonly,  but 
erroneously,  alleged  against  the  baptists  in  Germany,  the  dis- 
turbances at  Munster  being  no  more  the  effect  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  baptists,  than  the  riot  in  London,  in  1780,  were  that 
of  protestants ;  or  those  in  Birmingham,  of  a  later  period,  were 
those  of  episcopalians.  The  doctor  speaks  very  contemptuously 
of  his  opponents.  He  calls  one  of  them  a  brewer's  derk ;  this 
was  probably  Mr.  Kiffin,  who  had  been  an  apprentice  to  the 
famous  republican,  John  Lilbum,  of  turbulent  memory; — probably 
the  same  who  is  called,  *^  Quartermine,  the  brewer's  clerk,"  in  the 
pamphlet  entided.  New  Preachers^  New. 

llie  history  of  the  English  baptist  denommation,  however,  is 
not  to  be  given  in  a  single  lecture,  and  I  dismiss  the  subject  with 
remarking  that  their  increase  must  have  been  very  rapid  about 
this  period ;  for  in  the  year  1643^  they  published  a  Confession  of 
Faith,  of  a  very  elaborate  cast,  extending  to  fifty-two  distinct  arti- 
cles, strictly  Calvinistic  in  the  doctrinal  part,  and  according  to 
the  independent,  or  congr^ational  plan  of  discipline.  It  ran 
through  several  editions,  one  of  which  was  called  fi>r  almost 
annually,  and  certainly  the  document  is  worthy  of  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  baptists,  and  independents  also,  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  It  is  entitled,  <<  A  Confession  of  Faith  of  Seven  Con- 
gregations, or  Churches  of  Christ,  in  London,  which  are  com- 
monly, but  unjustly,  called  Anabaptists ;  published  lor  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  truth,  and  information  of  the  ignorant;  likewise  for 
the  taking  off  those  aspersions  which  are  firequently,  both  in 
pulpit  and  print,  unjustly  cast  upon  them."  London,  1646, 
licaued  by  atUharity, 

In  a  work  published  at  Glasgow,  1646,  entitled  *^  Anabaptism, 
the  True  Fountain  of  Error,"  we  are  told,  that  <*  their  number,  till 
of  late,  in  England  was  not  great,  and  the  most  of  them  were  not 
English,  but  Dutch  strangers  (exiled  Mennonites) ;  for  beades 
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the  band  of  the  state,  which  ever  lay  heavy  upon  them,  the 
labours  of  their  children,  the  separatists,  were  always  great  for 
their  reclaiming ;  but  under  the  shadow  of  independency,  the 
anabaptists  have  lifted  up  their  heads,  and  increeued  their  number 
above  aU  the  sects  in  the  land!"  It  seems  that,  besides  the 
seven  churches,  or  congregations,  in  London,  which  had  pub- 
lished and  subscribed  this  **  Confession  of  Faith,"  they  had 
increased  to  fobty-six  churches,  in  and  about  London,  and 
that  in  the  very  short  space  of  two  or  three  years.  This  confes* 
sion  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  many  of  the  members  of 
parliament,  on  whom  its  effects  were  so  powerful,  that  some  of 
their  greatest  adversaries,  and  even  the  bitter  and  inveterate 
Dn  Featley,  were  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that,  except  the 
articles  which  condemned  the  baptism  of  infants,  it  was  a  strictly 
orthodox  confession* 

•  During  the  last  ten  years  of  Elizabeth,  the  seceders  were  sub- 
ject to  the  most  pitiless  persecutions;  and  many,  distrusting  the 
safety  to  be  derived  from  the  most  cautious  secrecy  in  England, 
fled  to  the  United  Provinces,  where,  partly  from  the  favour  of 
the  magistrates,  but  still  more  by  means  of  their  own  insigni- 
ficance, they  succeeded  in  forming  and  perpetuating  several 
churches  on  the  model  which  they  had  introduced  into  this 
country — a  country,  of  which  they  ever  speak  with  filial  affection, 
and  for  which  they  never  cease  to  pray  in  the  spirit  of  Christian 
patriotism. 

We  have  noticed  that,  in  1596,  these  exiles  published  a  confes- 
sion of  faith.  In  the  preface  to  that  document,  they  stated  some 
of  the  causes  which  liad  produced  their  separation  from  the 
Anglican  church.  They  begin  by  observing,  <<It  may  seem 
strange  to  thee.  Christian  reader,  that  any  of  the  English  nation 
should  be  forced  to  forsake  their  native  country,  and  live  in 
exile,  for  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  especially  in  these  days,  when 
the  gospel  seems  to  have  free  passage,  and  to  flourish,  in  that 
land.  And  for  this  cause  has  our  exile  been  hardly  thought  of 
by  many,  and  evil  spoken  of  by  some,  who  know  not,  as  it  seems, 
either  the  true  state  of  the  church  of  England,  or  our  causes  of 
forsaking  and  separating  from  the  same ;  but  hearing  this  sect, 
as  they  call  it,  to  be  everywhere  spoken  against,  they  have,  with- 
out further  search,  accounted  and  divulged  us  as  heretics,  or 
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schismatics  at  the  least;  yea,  some^  and  such  as  least  might, 
have  sought  the  increase  of  our  aflSictions,  even  here,  both  secretly 
and  openly.  This  hath  Satan  added  unto  all  our  former  sorrows, 
envying  that  we  should  have  rest  in  any  part  of  the  inbaluted 
world ;  and  though  we  could,  for  our  parts,  well  have  borne  thb 
rebuke  of  Christ  in  silence,  and  have  left  our  cause  to  him  who 
judgeth  justly  all  the  children  of  men,  yet  for  the  manifestation 
and  clearing  of  the  truth  of  God  from  reproach,  and  for  the 
bringing  of  others,  tc^ther  with  ourselves,  to  the  kingdom  and 
fellowship  of  the  gospel,  we  have  thought  it  needful,  and  our 
duty,  to  make  known  to  the  world  our  unfeigned  faith  in  God, 
and  loyal  obedience  towards  our  prince,  and  all  governors  set 
over  us  in  the  Lord,  together  with  the  reason  of  our  leaving  the 
minbtry,  worship,  and  church  of  England." 

They  protest  against  being  described  as  a  iastidious  people, 
who  had  separated  from  the  church  of  England  on  account  of  a 
few  blemishes,  which  were  no  more  than  must  attach  to  the  most 
perfect  church  on  earth.  Separation,  in  such  a  case,  they  de- 
clared to  be  unlawful ;  and  they  proceed  to  shew  that  their  chief 
objections  to  the  English  church  did  not  relate  to  its  ceremonies 
more  than  to  the  leading  principles  of  its  structure  and  policy. 
<*  First,''  they  say,  <<  in  the  planting  and  constituting  of  diat 
church,  at  the  begmning  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  they  received 
at  once  as  members  the  whole  land,  while  they  generally  stood, 
for  the  most  part,  professed  papists,  who  had  revolted  from  the 
profession  which  they  made  in  the  days  of  king  Edward,  of  happy 
memory,  and  shed  the  blood  of  many  Christian  martyrs  in  the 
days  of  queen  Mary.  This  people,  yet  standing  in  this  sinful 
state,  in  idolatry,  blindness,  superstition,  and  all  manner  of 
wickedness,  without  any  professed  repentance,  and  without  the 
means  thereof, — viz.,  the  preaching  of  the  word  going  before, 
were,  by  the  force  and  authority  of  law,  compelled,  and  together 
received  into  the  bosom  and  body  of  the  church,  their  seed  bap- 
tized, tliemselves  compelled  to  take  the  Lord's  supper,  having 
this  ministry  and  service  which  now  they  use  set  over  them ;  and 
ever  since  they  and  their  seed  remain  in  this  state,  being  all  but 
one  body,  commonly  called  the  church' of  England.  Tliere  are 
none  exempt  or  excluded,  be  they  never  so  profane  or  wretched. 
Now  let  the  laws  of  God  be  looked  into,  and  it  will  there  be 
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found  that  such  persons  are  not  fit  stones  for  the  Lord's  spiritual 
house,  nor  meet  members  for  Christ's  glorious  body.  None  of 
years  may  be  received  into  the  church,  without  free  professed 
faith,  repentance,  and  submission  unto  the  gospel  of  Christ  and 
his  heavenly  ordinances.  Neither  may  any  continue  therein 
longer  than  they  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  faith,  walking  as  be- 
Cometh  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Christ  Jesus  hath  called  and 
severed  his  servants  out  of  and  from  the  world.  How,  then, 
should  this  confused  and  mixed  people  be  esteemed  the  orderly 
gathered,  truly  planted,  and  rightly  constituted,  church  of  God  ? 

**  Secondly,  as  they  have  received  the  whole  route  of  the 
popish  multitude,  without  any  distinction,  for  members  of  their 
church,  so  have  they  set  over  them,  as  reason  was,  the  same 
popish  clergy  and  prelacy  which  they  received  from  the  Romish 
apostasy,  and  which  is  this  day  to  be  found  in  popish  churches. 
These  have  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authority  to  reign  as 
princes  in  the  church,  and  live  as  lords  in  the  commonwealth,  to 
punish,  imprison,  and  persecute,  even  to  death,  all  that  dare  but 
once  mutter  against  their  unlawful  proceedings.*' 

In  the  third  place^  they  complain  more  at  large  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  prelates,,  and  of  those  puritans  who,  having  made 
a  noble  stand  against  ecclesiastical  impositions,  had  of  late  sub- 
mitted to  the  yoke,  on  finding  that  the  **  queen  and  council" 
were  not  to  be  prevailed  with  "  to  put  away  these  adversary  pre- 
lates." They  state,  moreover,  that  the  office  of  the  parochial 
clergy  in  the  church  of  England  is,  <<  to  visit  the  sick,  to  give 
him  the  sacrament,  and  forgive  him  all  his  sins;  and  if  their 
livings  or  benefices  amount  to  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  the 
queen's  book,  they  must  preach  four  sermons  in  a  year  in  their 
parish,  or  get  some  other  to  preach  for  them.  Where,  also,  must 
be  noted,  that  the  most  part  of  these  priests  are  utterly  unlearned, 
and  cannot  preach  at  all ;  whereby  it  cometh  to  pass,  that  most 
of  the  people  are  as  blind  as  they  were  in  the  dark  days  of 
popery." 

They  complain,  further,  of  the  prelates  having  *^  gathered  their 
service-book  verbatim  out  of  the  mass  book,"  and  would  have 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  established  ritual  proscribed^  either  on 
its  own  account,  or  on  account  of  its  idolatrous  origin.    Sp  much 
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importance,  they  contend,  was  attached  to  this  rubric,  that  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  was  almost  superseded  by  it,  <*  the  meanest 
artificers,  as  shoemakers,  tailors,  weavers,  and  porters,"  whose 
only  competency  was  to  read  the  serrice  book,  or  a  homily,  being 
ireqaently  ordained  as  Christian  teachers.  To  these  "  chorches, 
ministers,  and  services/'  they  add,  <<  must  all  the  people  come ; 
yea,  though  they  have  in  the  next  parish  a  preacher,  and  in  their 
own  a  dumb,  unlearned  priest,  yet  are  they  all  tied  to  their  own 
church  and  minister,  and  must,  at  the  least  twice  a  year,  receive 
the  sacrament  at  his  hands.  If  they  refuse  this,  or  do  not  ordi- 
narily come  to  their  parish  church,  then  are  th^  summoned, 
excommunicated,  and  imprisoned,  till  they  become  obedient.  In 
this  bondage  are  our  countrymen  held  under  their  priests  and 
prelates ;  and  such  as  by  the  word  of  God  witness  against  and 
condemn  these  abominations,  they  hate,  punish,  put  to  death,  and 
persecute  out  of  the  land.'' 

Having  made  these  statements,  they  remark,  *<thus  seest 
diou,  briefly,  good  Chiistian  reader,  the  things  which  we  mislike 
in  the  church  of  England,  and  for  which  we  have  separated  our- 
selves as  God  commandeth.  To  all  these,  if  we  were  among 
them,  should  we  be  forced  to  submit  our  bodies  and  souls,  or  dse 
suffer  violence  at  the  hands  of  the  prelates,  and  end  our  lives  by 
a  violent  death,  or  by  the  miseries  of  imprisonment,  as  many  of 
our  brethren  before  us  have  done.  How  many  souls  have  periled 
in  their  prisons  through  miserable  usage ;  how  many  have  been 
put  to  death ;  and  how  many  banished ;  though  we  could,  to 
their  eternal  infamy,  relate  to  all  the  world,  yet  will  we  not  blaze 
abroad  their  acts,  (for  we  take  no  delight  in  laying  open  their 
shame,)  but  mourn  for  them  in  secret,  committing  our  cause  to 
God  that  judgeth  justly,  knowing  that  he  which  maketfa  inqui- 
sition for  blood,  remembereth  it,  and  will  not  forget  the  complaint 
of  the  poor. 

<<  And  thou.  Christian  reader,  vouchsafe  to  remember,  before 
God,  in  thy  prayers,  such  as  yet  remain  in  bonds  and  in  prison 
amongst  them  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  enduring  a  hard  fight 
of  afflictions,  and  having  the  sentence  of  death  in  themselves,  are 
like,  if  the  Lord  send  not  unexpected  deliverance,  there  to  end 
their  days.     Concerning  ourselves,  who,  through  the  mercy  of 
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God,  have  found  a  place  of  rest  in  this  land,  for  which  we  are 
always,  and  everywhere,  humbly  thankful ;  we  desire  thy  charit- 
able and  Christian  opinion  of  us,  and  holy  prayer  unto  God  for 
usy  whose  kingdom  we  seek,  whose  ordinances  we  desire  to 
establish  and  obey,  protesting  with  good  consciences,  that  it  is 
the  truth  of  hb  gospel  only  for  which  we  strive,  against  those 
cursed  relics  of  antichristian  apostasy  unto  which  we  dare  in 
nowise  submit  ourselves — ^no,  not  for  a  moment.  For  if  it  be 
not  lawful  for  Christians,  at  this  day,  to  retain  the  ceremonies  of 
Moses  with  the  gospel^  as  the  passover,  circumcision,  the  priest- 
hood, and  sacrifices,  which  yet  were  once  commanded  by  God 
himself,  how  can  we  think  it  tolerable  to  observe  the  odious  cere* 
monies  of  antichrist,  or  submit  ourselves  to  his  laws,  priesthood, 
hierarchy,  and  tradidons,  which  the  Lord  never  allowed,  which 
never  entered  into  his  heart,  yea,  which  he  hath  so  severely 
forbidden.^ 

The  rare  and  valuable  document  from  which  these  extracts  are 
taken  relates  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a&d  by  this 
time  several  of  the  teachers  among  these  early  dissenters  had 
given  proof  that  they  were  men  of  learning.  The  oontributians 
made  to  the  stores  of  our  sacred  literature  by  such  men  as  Ains- 
worth  and  Canne,  must  be  more  than  enough  to  save  their  com- 
munion fix>m  contempt.  The  writers,  too,  who  have  been 
concerned  to  exhibit  these  sufferers  as  a  divided  and  insignificant 
sect,  have  appeared  to  forget  that  the  more  feeble  and  unim- 
portant th^  were,  the  less  is  there  to  urge  in  excuse  of  the  policy 
adopted  towards  them  by  their  immaculate  adversaries.  The 
superstitious  and  persecuting  zeal  of  Bancroft  would  supply  such 
men  with  some  of  the  most  tangible  of  their  arguments  when  vin- 
dicating their  conduct. 

They  presented  three  petitions  to  James  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion, earnestly  soliciting ''that  the  toleration  enjoyed  by  the  French 
and  Dutch  dhurches  in  the  English  metropolis  might  be  extended 
to  themselves  as  loyal  subjects,  leaving  the  suppressing,  abolish- 
ing, or  reforming,  of  the  abuses  against  which  they  witnessed, 
to  his  majesty's  discretion."  But  this  suit,  modest  and  reason- 
able as  it  was,  they  urged  in  vain. 

The  Oxford  divines,  in  their  public  notice  of  the  petitions  pre- 
ferred by  the  puritans^  adverted  also  to  those  which  had  proceeded 
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from  diis  body,  describing  them  as  pestilent  and  blaqihenioas, 
and  to  be  despised  rather  than  confuted.  An  answer  to  diete 
reflections  was  published  in  the  following  year  by  Ainswtiith, 
together  with  the  confession  of  faith  that  had  been  put  fiHih  in 
1596.  This  oonfisssion  included  the  doctrines  hdd  by  die  sepa- 
ratists) in  common  with  the  church  of  England,  and  those  prin- 
ciples of  ecclesiastical  polity  which  formed  the  sole  ground  of 
their  dissent  from  it ;  and  to  the  whole  numerous  texts  of  scrip- 
ture were  annexed,  along  with  the  general  reasonings  on  which 
its  statements  were  founded. 

These  bereft  outcasts  had  been  challenged  to  this  effi>rt  by 
their  opponents,  who  were  luxuriating  within  the  walls  erf'  their 
colleges.  But  the  only  effect  of  their  labour  was  to  provoke  the 
interposition  of  Bancroft,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  English  ambas- 
sador in  Holland,  expressed  it  as  his  majesty's  pleasure,  that  die 
vigilance  of  the  states  should  be  employed  to  prevent  the 
printing  of  such  books  within  their  dominions. 

The  first  pastes  among  the  pec^le  whose  reforming  seal  the 
archbishop  was  thus  employed  to  counteract — at  least,  the  first  of 
whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  was  Francis  Johnson.  This  divine 
had  suffered  much  in  his  native  country,  first  as  a  puritan  minister, 
and  afterwards  as  a  separatist,  before  his  removal  to  Amsterdam, 
in  1592.  These  circumstances  appear  to  have  given  some  severity 
to  his  temper.  At  Amsterdam,  he  formed  a  church  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Brownists,  of  which  he  became  pastor,  in  connexion 
with  Amsworth,  as  .teacher.  The  confession  of  fiiith  which  these 
exiles  addressed  to  the  protestant  Universities  of  Holland,  France^ 
and  Grermany,  in  1598,  was  the  joint  production  of  Johnson  and 
Ainsworth,  as  was  the  preface  which  accompanied  it,  when  trans- 
lated by  them  from  its  original  Latin,  and  addressed  to  the 
divines  oF  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  1604. 

But  tlie  harmony  of  the  litde  flock  over  which  Johnson  presided' 
was  soon  disturbed.  The  first  occasion  of  discord  was  the 
marriage  of  Johnson  with  a  lady,  whose  competent  fortune  is  said 
to  have  been  connected  with  a  love  of  finery  and  indulgence, 
which  a  portion  of  his  charge  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  a 
profession  of  the  gospel.  Among  the  dissatisfied  on  this  matter 
were  the  father  and  brother  of  the  pastor.  The  result,  bow- 
ever,  after  some  years  of  uneasiness,  was  the  expulsion  of  this 
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disconlented  minority,  who,  in  consequence,  became  a  separate 
church.  This  dispute  was  succeeded  by  one  respecting  baptism, 
which  was  followed  by  a  second  division ;  the  baptists  being  led 
by  Mr.  Smyth,  who  removed  with  his  followers  to  Leyden, 
wh«^  besides  his  peculiarities  relating  to  baptism,  he  became  a 
teacher  of  the  doctrines  afterwards  avowed  by  the  Arminians. 

To  this  controversy  another  was  added,  originating  in  some 
difference  of  judgment  between  Johnson  and  Ainsworth  with 
respect  to  discipline.     Johnson  appears  to  have  been  more  of  a 
presbyterian  than  his  colleague,  and  in  a  fit  of  resentment,  pro* 
ceeded  so  &r  as  to  excommunicate  him  and  his  adherents.     It 
has  been  said  that  the  parties  excommunicated  returned  the 
censure,  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof.     The  evidence  arising  from 
Ainsworth's  more  peaceable  disposition,  and  from  some  other 
sources,  would  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion.   Johnson  removed 
soon  afterwards  to  Emden,  where  he  closed  hb  days,  and  his 
church  became  extinct.     Ainsworth,  though  an  Englishman,  is 
only  known  as  a  resident  in  Holland.     It  is  probable  that  he  lefl 
this  country  with  his  brethren,  who  fled  from  the  severer  perse- 
cution directed  against  them    in   1592.      The  exiles  describe 
themselves  as  '^  almost  consumed  with  deep  poverty,  loaded  with 
reproaches,  despised  and  afflicted  by  all.''     Ainsworth  shared 
fully  in  their  sufferings.    It  was  in  such  circumstances  that  he 
produced  those  works  which  continue  to  render  his  name  so 
familiar  to  biblical  students,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  a  much 
greater  degree  on  the  continent.     His  most  laborious  production 
consisted  of  <^  Annotations  on  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  the 
Psalms,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon ;"  of  which  Dr.  Doddridge 
thus  speaks : — '*  Ainsworth  on  the  Pentateuch  is  a  good  book, 
full  of  very  valuable   Jewish]  leammg,  and  his  translation  in 
many  places  to  be  preferred  to  others,  especially  in  the  Psalms." 
Besides  some  controversial  pieces  of  less  generd  interest,  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise,  entitled, '^' The  Communion  of  Saints,'*  and 
anotlier,  called,  "  An  Arrow  against  Idolatry.*'    The  first  pro- 
duction displays  an  acquaintance  with  scripture,  an  intelligence, 
and  a  devotional  feeling,  which  to  every  student  of  puritan  divi- 
nity must  be  peculiarly  grateful.      The  second  refers  to  the 
nature  of  idolatry,  especially  as  illustrated  in  the  defection  of 
Jeroboam    from  the  worship  divinely  instituted  at  Jerusalem. 
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The  learning  and  spirit  with  which  this  aigament  is  proaecated 
are  admirable ;  and  excepting  Lord  Bacon's  paper  on  ^  The 
Pacification  of  the  Church,''  there  is  not,  perhaps,  another  con* 
troTersial  treatise  belonging  to  the  age  of  James  I.  that  discovers 
the  same  measure  of  acuteness.  It  has  a  section  containing  the 
substance  of  Middleton's  celebrated  **  Letter"  on  papal  idolatiy. 
Ainsworth  died  about  the  close  of  1622,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Canne,  an  individual,  who,  thou^  equally  known  to  posterity 
by  his  biblical  labours,  certainly  wanted  the  calm  discrimination 
and  more  sober  feeling  of  his  honoured  predecessor. 

While  Amsterdam  was  the  centre  of  these  proceedings,  a 
church  was  formed  by  another  company  of  exiles  at  Leydai; 
and  one,  the  movements  of  which  were  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  country,  and  with 
the  religious  character  of  the  colony  bearing  the  name  of  En^and 
in  the  new  world*  The  minister  who  collected  these  strangers, 
and  became  their  first  pastor,  was  Mr.  John  Robinson,  a  dei^- 
man,  who  after  relinquishing  a  benefice  near  Yarmouth,  had 
preached  during  several  years  to  a  small  congregation  of  dis* 
senters  in  that  neighbourhood*  The  secrecy  observed  in  didr 
ambulatory  meetings  was  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  minister 
or  his  friends  from  expensive  prosecutions  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  which,  in  1608,  induced  some  of  the  sufferers  to  abandon 
their  country.  Robinson's  first  views  of  church-government 
partook  of  the  severity  of  the  Brownist  system ;  but  his  mind 
was  studiously  open  to  conviction,  and  his  intercourse  with 
several  devout  scholars,  especially  with  his  fellow  exile,  I>. 
Ames,  led  him  to  adopt  some  milder  sentiments  more  in  agree- 
ment with  the  temper  of  his  mind.  He  did  not  deny  the  reformed 
churches  to  be  true  churches,  nor  object  to  associate  with  them 
in  their  worship ;  but  he  contended  for  the  strict  independence 
of  every  church,  with  respect  to  external  autiioriQr,  whether  civil 
or  ecclesiastical.  Advice  might  be  received  firom  any  quarter, 
but  to  command  was  believed  to  be  the  exclusive  province  of 
the  Redeemer.  The  scriptures  were  regarded  as  the  statute- 
book,  received  firom  the  hand  of  this  invisible  sovereign,  and 
were  the  only  standard  of  appeal.  This  has  ever  been  the 
leading  maxim  of  the  independents,  whose  origin  has  been 
generally  traced  to  the  mind  of  Robinson. 
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Twelve  years  had  passed  since  the  setdenient  of  these  exiles 
at  Leyden,  when,  from  the  removal  of  the  aged  by  death,  and 
the  young  by  marriage,  the  church  was  in  danger  of  becoming 
extinct  Much  anxiety  was  felt  on  this  account,  and  many 
fervent  prayers  were  offered.  It  was  at  length  resolved,  by  many 
of  the  remaining  members,  that  to  perpetuate  the  principles  for 
which  they  had  so  long  suffered,  and  to  provide  an  asylum  where 
their  suffering  countrymen,  to  whom  these  principles  were 
equally  dear,  might  always  find  liberty  of  conscience,  they  would 
transport  themselves  to  the  new  world.  Some  English  merchants 
became  adventurers  in  the  undertaking,  and  the  exiles,  converting 
their  little  property  into  a  common  stock,  procured  two  vessels 
to  bear  themselves  and  the  stores  necessary  for  the  proposed 
colony  to  their  place  of  destination. 

After  an  appropriate  sermon,  Robinson  bade  adieu  to  this 
enterprising  portion  of  his  flock,  in  an  address,  which  disclosed 
the  utmost  tenderness  of  feeling  along  with  the  noblest  elevation 
of  character.  Whether  he  should  ever  see  their  &ces  again  or 
not  was  known  only  to  God;  but  before  that  God  and  his 
blessed  angels,  he  charged  them  to  follow  him  only  so  far  as  he 
should  be  seen  to  have  followed  the  Lord.  Whoever  their 
future  teacher  might  be,  it  would  be  their  solemn  obligation  to 
receive  the  truth  as  it  should  be  disclosed  to  them.  He  lamented, 
deeply,  that  the  churches  of  the  reformation  had  all  halted  where 
their  founders  had  halted.  Luther  and  Calvin  were  converted 
by  their  disciples  into  in&llible  guides,  though,  great  as  they 
were,  they  saw  not  all  things.  Were  those  noble  instruments  of 
God's  providence  now  living,  they  would  doubdess  become,  in 
many  things,  other  men,  following  the  brighter  light  before  them. 
*<  I  beseech  you,"  he  adds,  ^<  remember,  it  is  an  article  of  your 
diurch  covenant,  that  you  be  ready  to  receive  whatever  truth 
shall  be  made  known  to  you  through  the  written  word  of  God. 
Remember  that,  and  every  other  ardcle  of  your  sacred  covenant. 
But  I  must,  herewithal,  exhort  you  to  take  heed  what  you  receive 
as  truth :  examine  it,  consider  it,  and  compare  it  with  other 
scriptures  of  truth  before  you  receive  it ;  for  it  is  not  possible  the 
Christian  world  should  come  so  lately  out  of  such  thick  anti- 
christian  darkness,  and  that  perfection  of  knowledge  should  break 
forth  at  once.     I  must  also  advise  you  to  abandon,  avoid,  and 
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shake  off,  the  name  of  BrownuU  ;  it  is  a  mere  nickname,  and  a 
brand  for  the  making  religion  and  the  professon  of  it  odious  to 
the  Christian  world." 

The  persons  thus  addressed  were  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  number,  and  after  passing  a  whole  night  in  prayer, 
they  committed  themselves  to  the  chances  of  the  deep.  Robinson 
and  his  remaining  followers  knelt  on  the  beach,  and  with  ardent 
supplications  commended  them  to  the  protectbn  of  Him  whom 
the  winds  and  waves  obey,  and  whose  care  never  fails  to  be 
attendant  on  his  own,  though  chased  from  their  hearths  to  the 
wilderness  by  the  rod  of  the  oppressor. 

Robinson  meant  to  have  accompanied  the  remaining  portkm 
of  his  charge  to  New  England,  but  died  in  16126,  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  age.  His  removal  was  sincerely  lamented,  not  only 
by  his  congr^^tion,  but  by  Christians  of  dififerent  professions, 
and  by  many  learned  men,  who  were  numbered  with  his  friends. 
Solid  learning,  and  an  unusual  maturity  of  thought,  had  charso- 
terized  his  early  life,  and  the  excellency  of  both  was  afterwards 
acknowledged  in  the  University  of  Leyden,  where  he  took  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  disputes  connected  with  the  Arminian 
controversy.  Hb  life  bespoke  the  decision  of  his  mind ;  and  his 
sufferings  were  such  as  frequently  give  a  hardness  to  the  temper ; 
but  Robinson  lived  and  died  with  the  character  of  an  amiable 
man.  His  active  benevolence  and  known  integrity  won  the 
afiectionate  confidence  of  the  Dutch  clergy  and  professors  in  his 
neighbourhood,  many  of  whom  honoured  him  with  their  fi'iend- 
riiip,  and  attended  his  remains  to  the  grave.* 

But  while  this  divine  is  remembered  as  the  father  of  the  inde- 
pendents, it  was  the  zeal  of  a  disciple  which  gave  existence  to 
the  first  church  of  that  order  in  England.  This  disciple  was 
Mr.  Henry  Jacob,  a  clergyman,  who,  before  the  decease  of  Eliza- 
beth, had  distinguished  himself  in  the  controversy  respecting 
Christ's  descent  into  hell.  After  passing  some  years  among  the 
expatriated  Brownists,  he  was  introduced,  about  1609,  to  Mr. 
Robinson,  and  from  that  period  became  the  steady  advocate  of 
his  less  rigid  tenets. 

It  was  in  1616,  that  Jacob  relinquished  his  charge  at  Middle- 

•  Vaughan's  Memorials  of  the  Stuart  Dynasty,  vol.  i.— Neal's  New  England, 
and  History  of  the  PuriUns. 
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burghy  and  with  the  private  sanction  of  several  learned  puritans, 
instituted  the  first  congregational  church  in  this  country,  as 
already  mentioned  in  this  lecture.  A  day  was  observed  for 
solemn  fasting  and  prayer,  at  the  close  of  which,  each  member 
made  a  confession  of  his  faith.  Their  mutual  pledge  was,  to 
walk  in  all  the  ordinances  of  God,  *^  as  already  revealed,  or  as  he 
should  further  make  them  known.''  Mr.  Jacob  was  chosen 
pastor,  and  several  of  the  brethren  were  ordained,  with  imposi* 
tion  of  hands,  to  the  office  of  deacons.  In  the  same  year,  a 
petition  was  addressed  to  the  king,  entreating  the  toleration  of 
such  professors ;  and  a  pamphlet  was  printed,  containing  a  state- 
ment and  defence  of  their  principles! 

During  eight  years  this  society  was  protected  from  dissolution, 
partly  by  the  hurry  of  public  afiairs,  but  chiefly  by  the  smallness 
of  its  numbers  and  the  secrecy  of  its  movements.  At  the  close 
of  that  interval,  Jacob  removed  to  Virginia,  when  his  office 
devolved  on  Mr.  John  Lathorp,  from  whom,  in  1637,  it  descended 
to  the  well-known  Henry  Jessey. 

Rarely  do  we  meet  with  such  lucid  proof  of  sincerity  as  in  the 
case  of  this  once  persecuted  and  still  calumniated  people  No 
explanation  of  their  conduct  can  be  given,  apart  from  that  which 
they  themselves  supply — a  sacred  sense  of  duty  to  their  God. 
No  other  motive  could  have  sustained  them  under  sufferings  so 
complicated  and  so  protracted.  Their  state  involved  a  relinquish- 
ment of  every  tie  to  earth ;  and  what  could  have  supported  this, 
except  that  religion  which  includes  a  vigorous  hold  on  the  future 
and  the  eternal  ?  In  the  state  of  degradation  to  which  they  wene 
reduced,  they  had  no  sensible  monuments  of  former  greatness  to 
cheer  them  with  that  melancholy  pleasure  which  such  objects 
never  fail  to  inspire.  The  catholic  exile  could  point  to  the  most 
powerful  nations  as  devoted  to  his  faith,  and  as  adorning  it'  with 
all  the  earthly  majesty  that  wealth  or  genius  could  supply.  And 
even  in  those  countries  where  its  dominion  had  ceased  he  could 
assert  the  extended  possessions  which  imparted  so  much  dignity 
to  a  new  race  of  priests,  to  be  possessions  pertaining,  of  right,  to 
his  communion ;  and  could  bid  those  splendid  temples  or  moul- 
dering ruins,  which  connect  the  imagination  with  the  ages  far 
remote,  to  speak  for  the  greatness  of  that  empire  which  his 
creed  had  once  possessed.     Not  so  these  professors  of  a  system 
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SO  distinct  froiDy  and  so  unlike^  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  No 
nation  had  adopted  their  policy,  and  the  clergy,  even  in  the  only 
spot  of  Europe  where  they  could  find  an  asyloni,  were  frequently 
their  persecutors. 

But  they  were  not  without  reasons  to  assign  in  vindication  of 
their  conduct,  nor  widiout  fiMrts  of  pre-eminent  grandeur  to 
adduce  in  support  of  those  peculiarities  which  had  exposed  them 
to  so  much  obloquy  and  suffering.  They  could  trace  th«r 
fiivourite  opinions  to  an  antiquity  with  which  the  cathedral  and 
the  monastery  had  no  alliance.  They  could  find  the  parallel 
of  their  poverQr,  their  reproaches,  and  their  many  wrongs,  in  the 
history  of  the  great  founder  of  Christian!^,  and  in  the  history  of 
the  men  who  were  endowed  by  him  with  a  greatness  of  nature 
which  raised  them  far  above  the  common  level  of  humanity.  As 
to  the  ascendancy  of  creeds,  they  could  tell  of  centuries  through 
which  their  own  maintained  its  ground  against  every  conceivaUe 
kind  of  hostility,  extending  its  triumphs  as  a  system  of  truth, 
even  in  such  circumstances,  to  the  roost  distant  nations.  What 
it  had  done,  in  this  respect,  they  were  persuaded  it  would  do 
again.  It  was  their  solemn  conviction  that  the  cause  which,  in 
its  own  native  strength,  had  triumphed  over  the  paganism  of  one 
empire^  must  prevail,  in  its  appointed  time,  against  the  semi- 
paganism  of  that  which  had  succeeded  it.  Through  the  first  two 
centuries,  their  principles  were  those  most  generally  recognised ; 
and  to  the  age  of  Constantine^  Christianity  was,  as  in  their  case, 
the  religion  of  a  people  everywhere  slandered  and  proscribed. 
They  did  not  live  to  see  th^ir  principles  adopted  by  the  most 
powerful  states  of  the  new  world,  and  by  many  myriads  of  their 
countrymen ;  but  they  had  their  moments,  in  which  they  could 
anticipate  a  change  even  thus  surprising,  and  in  which  they 
could  brave  any  hazard,  and  apply  themselves  to  any  toil,  witli  a 
view  to  promote  it. 

The  first  party  in  Christendom  to  advocate  the  cause  of  reli- 
gious liberty — ^we  mean,  to  advocate  it  fuUy  and  consistently,  was 
this  party  of  outcasts.  And  because,  in  diis  respect,  they  were 
wiser  than  their  generation,  they  were  long  despised  by  it.* 

*  Vaughan's  Stuart  Dynasty,  vol.  i.  ob.  xi. 
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Times  of  the  Commonwealth — Oliver  Cromwell — The  presbyterians 
mortified — Prince  Charles  crowned  king  of  Scotland^^Swears  to 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant — Proceedings  of  the  English  par- 
liament — It  is  dissolvedby  CromweU —  Who  is  made  Lord  Protector 
— His  tolerant  principles — Summons  afresh  parliament — Pre*- 
byteriamsm  stiU  predominant — Godly  ministers  encouraged — 
Walton* s  Polyglot^  and  the  Royal  Society — CromweU  espouses  the 
cause  of  the  persecuted  Waldenses — Plots  against  the  life  of  the 
Protector — His  death  and  character — Charles  Zf.  called  to  t/ie 
throne — His  character — Encourages  episcopacy — Repeals  the 
penal  statutes  against  the  papists — Persecuting  spirit  of  the 
English  bishops — Savoy  conference — Presbyterianism  denounced — 
GuthriCf  of  Stirling f  put  to  death — Dissoluteness  of  manners  in 
England — Act  of  Uniformity — St.  Bartholomew's  day — Ejected 
ministers — Conventieal  Act — Five-mile  Act — Test  and  CorpO'» 
ration  Act — Horrible  result — Death  of  Charles  //. — Short  and 
infamous  reign  of  James  U.  Conclusion.  A.D.  1650 — 1700. 

No  sooner  had  the  unfortunate  Charles  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the 
infuriated  army,  than  measures  were  adopted  for  placing  the 
constitution  on  a  different  basis.  The  house  of  commonsi  seizing 
on  the  supreme  authority,  disinherited  the  prince  of  Wales, 
abolished  monarchy,  and  broke  up  the  house  of  lords;  denomi- 
nated the  government  a  commonwealth,  and  instead  of  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  appointed  an  engagement,  to  be 
subscribed  by  all  persons  from  eighteen  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
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whidh  obliged  tbem  to  be  true  and  fidtbful  to  the  governiBent  as 
it  was  then  establiBhed,  without  a  king  or  house  of  lords. 

These  vigorous  and  arbitrary  proceedings  were  fiir  from  beiog 
universally  acceptable  to  the  nation ;  several  puritan  miaisten 
refused  to  sign  the  engagement,  and  were  deprived.  The  levellen 
in  the  army  insisted  that  the  yoke  of  the  new  government  wm 
not  less  galling  than  that  of  monarchy ;  the  agitators  of  this  das 
were  seized  and  shot.  The  cavaliers  threatened  to  demolish  the 
whole  fiibric  of  the  commonwealth ;  these  were  chedced  hf  die 
executKMi  of  their  principal  leaders.  But  the  Scots  carried  their 
opposition  to  a  bolder  height;  for,  being enn^ed  at  the  abolition 
of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  they  prochimed  the  prinoe 
of  Wales  king  of  Scotland,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  him,  diea 
residing  et  Breda,  in  the  Netherlands. 

'  The  greater  part  of  Ireland  was  in  the  hands  of  the  royalists. 
Crofnfwell,  who  bad  displayed  his  prowess  and  military  gentus 
against  the  forces  of  the  late  king,  was  appointed  to  reduce  that 
country*  to  subjection.  Elevated  to  the  dignity  of  lord-lioitenant, 
dfis  intrepid  commander  embarked  for  DuUin  at  the  bead  of 
14,000  men*  His  arrival  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  and  his 
terrible  victories  quickly  placed  the  whole  country  at  the  feet  of 
the  commonwealth. 

While  the  presby  terians  were  writhing  under  the  nmrtification 
of  seeing  their  covenant  (which  insisted  on  the  establishment  of 
uniformity)  laid  aside  and  treated  with  n^lect,  Cromwell  em- 
ployed all  his  influence  to  get  such  penal  statutes  expunged  as 
related  to  religious  opinions  and  forms  of  worship.  To  promote 
dits  object,  he  entered  on  a  correspondence  with  the  leaders  ia 
parliament,  just  before  his  embarkation  to  Ireland,  and  soon 
afterwards  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  success  of  bis 
endeavours.  On  the  repeal  of  those  statutes,  min]st^:s  of  all 
persuasions  were  allowed  to  declare  their  own  sentiments,  and  to 
adopt  their  own  modes  of  church-gpvernment,  provided  they 
signed  the  engagement;  and  even  episcopalians,  notwithstanding 
the  abolition  of  the  liturgy,  were  permitted  to  assemble  and  use 
their  own  forms,  till  they  were  detected  in  plotting  against  the 
government. 

The  engagement,  which  required  submission  to  the  common- 
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veaith,  had  hitherto  been  only  partially  enforced ;  but  the  pres- 
byterians   remaining  inflexibly  opposed   to   it,    the  parliament 
required  it  to  be  signed  by  all  ministers  in  the  realm,  together 
with  the  heads  and  officers  of  the  Universities,  and  the  masters 
and  pupils  of  the  public  schools.     A  severer  blow  could  not  have 
been  given  to  the  advocates  of  <*  the  covenant"  than  this.     They 
saw  their  venerated  idol  of  uniformity  lying  pix)strate  in  the  dust, 
and  their  hopes  of  establishing  their  rigorous  and  persecuting 
system  annihilated.     These  reverses,  however,  did  not  chill  their 
ardour  nor  check  their  resentment.     They  preached  and  wrote 
against  the  engagement,  refused  to  observe  the  &sts  that  were 
appointed  by  parliament,  and  treated  their    ordinances   with 
neglect  and  contempt.     The  government  was  provoked  by  this 
pertinacity,  and  passed  an  act  for  depriving  the  roalcontente  of 
all  ecclesiastical  preferments.      The  presbyterians  in    England 
indulged  the  hope  that  their  brethren  in  Scotland  might   be 
able,  in  a  future  day,  to  assist  them  in  re-establishing   their 
authority,  and  in  arresting  the  hated  progress  of  toleration.    The 
pai'liament,  resolving  not  to  deviate  from  the  plain  course  they 
had  adopted,  published  a  declaration,  in  which,  after  justly  com«^ 
plaining  of  the  restless  and  factious  behaviour  of  their  presby- 
terian  brethren,  they  affirmed,  that  while  they  yielded  to  none  in 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  true  religion,  they  conceived  themselves 
^  obliged  to  take  away  all  such  acts  and  ordinances  as  were  penal 
and  coercive  in  matters  of  conscience.'^ 

The  parliament,  in  addition  to  this  remonstrance,  being  anxious 
to  avoid  severity,  prevailed  on  the  poet  Milton,  then  Latin 
secretary  to  Cromwell,  to  vindicate  their  proceedings.  Nothing 
could  have  been  better  adapted  to  the  genius  or  the  principles  of 
that  distinguished  writer.  He  cheerfully  addressed  himself  to 
the  task,  and,  in  a  treatise  on  *<The  Tenure  of  Kings  and 
Magistrates,"  in  which  he  clearly  defines  the  limits  of  civil 
authority^  gives  the  following  advice  to  the  discontented  friends  of 
the  covenant : — "  As  for  the  party  called  presbyterians,  of  whom 
1  believe  very  many  to  be  good  and  faithful  Christians,  though 
misled  by  some  turbulent  spirits,  I  wish  them  earnestly  and 
calmly  not  to  fall  off  from  their  first  principles,  nor  to  affect 
rigour  and  superiority  over  men  not  under  them,  nor  to  compel 
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unforcible  things, — ^in  religion,  especially,  which,  if  notvohintary, 
becomes  a  isin, — nor  to  assist  the  clamour  and  malicious  drifts  of 
men  whom  they  themselves  have  judged  to  be  the  worst  of  men, 
the  obdurate  enemies  of  God  and  his  church ;  nor  to  dart  against 
the  actions  of  their  brethren,  for  want  of  other  argument,  those 
wrested  laws  and  scriptures  thrown  by  prelates  and  malignants 
against  their  own  sides,  which,  though  they  hurt  not  otherwise, 
yet  taken  up  by  them  to  the  condemnation  of  their  own  doings, 
give  scandal  to  all  men,  and  discover  in  themselves  either  ex- 
treme passion  or  apostasy."  He  afterwards  adds, — <<I  have 
something  also  to  the  divines,  though  brief  to  what  were  needful, 
not  to  be  disturbers  of  the  civil  affiiira,  being  in  hands  better 
able  and  more  belonging  to  manage  them,  but  to  study  harder 
and  to  attend  the  office  of  good  pastors,  knowing  that  he  whose 
flock  is  least  among  them,  hath  a  dreadful  charge,  not  performed 
by  mounting  twice  into  the  chair  with  a  formal  preachment 
huddled  up  at  the  odd  hours  of  a  whole  lazy  week,  but  by 
incessant  pains  and  watching,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  from 
house  to  house,  over  the  souls  of  whom  they  have  to  feed, — 
which,  if  they  ever  well  considered,  how  little  leisure  would  they 
find  to  be  the  most  pragmatical  sidesmen  of  every  popuilar  tumult 
and  sedition  ! — ^and  all  this  while  are  to  learn  what  the  true  end 
and  reason  is  of  the  gospel  which  they  teach,  and  what  a  world 
it  differs  from  the  censorious  and  lording  over  conscience.  It 
would  be  good  also  they  lived  so  as  might  persuade  the  people 
they  hated  covetousness,  which,  worse  than  heresy,  is  idolatry ; 
hated  pluralities,  and  all  kind  of  simony ;  left  rambling  from 
benefice  to  benefices,  like  ravenous  wolves,  seeking  where  they 
may  devour  the  biggest." 

These  admonitions,  however,  severe  as  they  were,  did  not 
prevent  the  presbyterians  from  altenqsting  to  gain  the  ascendancy. 
For  this  purpose  a  provincial  assembly  was  held»  in  May,  1649, 
by  whom  a  committee  was  chosen  to  draw  up  a  treatise  on  the 
divine  right  of  presbyterian  church  government  The  device 
succeeded ;  and  soon  after  an  act  was  passed  for  the  establish- 
ment of  that  mode  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  But  though,  by 
this  ordinance,  the  presbyterians  became  the  dominant  party, 
they  were  far  from  being  satisfied.     The  check  that  was  kept  on 
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them  by  the  civil  power,  and  their  consequent  incapacity  to 
panish  such  as  dissented  from  their  opinions,  excited  their  most 
rancorous  opposition  to  the  government,  and  provoked  them  to 
madness.  This  perverse  conduct  awakened  the  resentment  of 
parliament,  and  induced  them  to  lay  a  heavy  fine  on  such  as 
indulged  in  acrimonious  reflections  on  their  measures.  This 
step  was  shortly  followed  by  another,  still  more  humbling  to  the 
malcontents ;  for  some  of  them,  who  occupied  important  stations 
in  the  University,  persisted  in  their  opposition  to  the  engage- 
ment, were  displaced,  and  their  posts  assigned  to  the  indepen- 
dents. 

The  Scots  having  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  young  king, 
(Charles  II.  of  England,)  received  him  at  Edinburgh,  in  July, 
1650.  The  parliament,  aware  of  their  intention  to  assist  him  in 
recovering  the  crown  of  England,  deputed  Oliver  Cromwell, 
with  a  considerable  force,  to  frustrate  their  purpose.  That 
terrible  and  successful  general  crossed  the  Tweed  in  the  following 
month,  and  marched  directly  into  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Scots  army,  amounting  to  30,000  men,  after  acting  on  the 
defensive  for  several  weeks,  at  last  quitted  their  entrenchments 
and  moved  forward  to  the  attack.  Cromwell  observing  them 
at  a  distance,  by  means  of  glasses,  exulted  in  the  prospect  of 
victory,  and  exclaimed, — *^  Ood  is  delivering  them  into  our 
hands !"  On  the  following  morning  he  began  the  dreadful 
encounter ;  and  having  first  routed  the  guards,  brought  up  his 
whole  force,  rushed  upon  the  foe  with  the  fury  of  a  tempest,  and, 
like  another  Napoleon,  bore  everything  before  him,  left  4,000 
men  dead  on  the  field,  and  took  10,000  prisoners,  besides  arms 
and  ammunition  to  a  vast  amount.  After  this  decisive  victory 
the  conqueror  marched  to  Edinburgh,  took  possession  of  the 
castle,  and  proceeded  to  adopt  measures  to  subjugate  the  whole 
country. 

Notwidistanding  the  perverse  and  hostile  course  of  the  pres- 
byterians,  the  parliament  continued  to  prosecute  their  liberal 
designs  towards  the  several  denominations  of  Christians.  For 
abolishing  all  die  penal  statutes,  they  passed  an  ordinance  <<  to 
employ  all  such  in  their  service  as  would  take  the  oaths  to  the 
civil  government,  without  any  regard  to  their  religious  prin- 
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ciples."  To  this  succeeded  an  act  of  generosity,  which  rdkds 
immortal  honour  on  the  parliament ;  I  refer  to  the  appropriatioD 
of  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  church  lands  to  the  support 
of  such  bishops,  inferior  ministers,  and  officers  of  the  church,  as 
had  materially  suffered  by  the  abolition  of  episcopacy. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  following  year  (1651),  prince  Charks, 
son  of  Charles  I.,  was  crowned  king  of  Scotland,  where  he  sirore 
to  the  "  Solemn  league  and  Covenant,"  and  signed  a  dedarstioo 
expressing  his  sorrow  for  his  &ther*s  sins  and  his  own ;  engaging 
to  adhere  to  the  kirk  with  inviolable  fidelity,  and  never  to  eroplo; 
any  in  his  government  who  shall  not  be  devoted  to  its  interests. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  more  shocking  scene  of  tyranny  od 
the  one  hand,  and  of  duplicity  and  prevarication  on  the  other. 
The  presbyterians,  mad  with  intolerance,  were  determined  not 
to  have  a  king  unless  he  were  as  intolerant  as  themselves;  and 
the  young  king,  as  devoid  of  principle  as  they  were  of  liberality, 
took  the  covenant  three  times,  with  this  tremendous  oath,—"  By 
the  Eternal  and  Almighty  God,  who  liveth  and  reigneth  for 
ever,  I  will  observe  all  that  is  contained  therein."  Such  was 
the  solemn  compact  between  Charles  and  the  Scots, — ^a  compact 
which  casts  the  deepest  shade  of  dishonour  on  both  parties ;  oo 
the  latter,  for  imposing  that  which  they  must  have  known  could 
not  be  heartily  acceded  to,  and  on  the  former,  for  submitting  to 
an  oath  which  he  never  intended  to  observe ;  for  it  is  notorioos 
that  his  whole  life  (with  the  exception  of  his  hypocritical  com- 
pliance with  the  service  of  the  kirk,  during  the  short  period  of 
his  abode  among  the  Scots,)  was  one  continued  flagrant  viohtioo 
of  his  engagement. 

Soon  after  this  transaction,  the  Scots  began  to  raise  an  army 
with  the  view  of  overturning  the  commonwealth.  The  English 
presbyterians  were  very  active  in  making  private  collections  to 
facilitate  the  undertaking,  but  they  were  quickly  detected,  and 
the  principal  agents  apprehended  and  put  to  death. 

The  preparations  for  the  exhibition  being  complete,  die  Scots 
resolved,  with  the  young  king  at  their  head,  to  make  a  descent 
upon  England.  Cromwell  was  still  in  Scodand,  but  he  sent  an 
express  to  parliament  advising  them  of  the  approaching  stormi 
and  dispatched  a  part  of  his  own  forces  to  impede  the  progress 
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of  the  army.  King  Charles  marched  bis  army  to  Worcester; 
Cromwell,  rapid  and  terrible  as  the  lightning,  darted  on  the 
spot  in  a  moment,  and  at  the  head  of  80,000  men  commenced 
a  general  batde.  Both  sides,  having  everything  at  stake,  fought 
like  furies,  but  victory  again  declared  in  favour  of  Cromwell. 
The  king's  army  was  routed  with  dreadful  slaughter,  many 
thousands  were  tidcen  prisoners,  and  the  royal  cause  was  crushed 
at  one  blow.  The  unfortunate  young  king  fled,  and  after  dis- 
guising himself  for  several  weeks  as  a  peasant,  and  enduring 
innumerable  privations,  he  embarked  for  Normandy,  and  even- 
tually reached  the  French  capital.  Had  Charles  become  wiser  by 
these  reverses,  his  misfortunes  would  have  excited  our  sympathy, 
and  his  preservation  our  gratitude;  but,  dissolute  and  faithless> 
unthinking  and  flexible,  he  yielded  to  every  impression  bnt 
that  of  virtue  and  honour, — qualities  which  he  ever  deemed  an 
unnecessary  incumbrance  to  royalty,  and  of  litde  value  in  private 
life. 

The  reduction  of  Scodand  being  completed  by  general  Monk, 
whom  Cromwell  had  left  in  that  kingdom,  the  authority  of  par- 
liament was  exerted  to  humble  the  towering  pretensions  of  the 
kirk.  For  this  purpose,  the  Scots  clergy  were  forbidden  to  im- 
pose oaths  and  covenants  on  any  individual  but  by  direction  from 
Westminster,  and  required  not  to  extend  the  punishment  of 
oflenders  beyond  that  of  exclusion  from  the  communion.  This 
restraint  highly  incensed  that  reverend  body ;  they  uttered  the 
most  bitter  lamentations  over  the  loss  of  their  covenant;  they 
exclaimed  against  toleration  as  the  source  of  all  error  and  here^, 
and  wondered  how  any  body  of  men  could  have  the  impiety  to 
prevent  them  from  seizing  the  estates  of  offenders,  and  depriving 
them  of  their  liberty.  But  these  restive  divines  were  lield  in  too 
firm  a  grasp  for  their  writhing  to  be  of  any  avail. 

The  religious  and  moral  condition  of  this  country,  notwith- 
standing the  unsettled  state  of  public  affairs,  was  now  greatly 
improved.  <^  Justice  was  careftiUy  administered,  and  vice  was 
suppressed  and  punished;  there  was  a  great  appearance  of 
devotion;  the  sabbath  was  observed  with  uncommon  strictness; 
none  might  walk  the  streets  in  time  of  divine  service,  nor  frequent 
public  houses ;  the  evenings  of  the  Lord's  day  were  spent  in 
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catechising  their  children,  singing  psalms,  and  other  acts  of  fiunilj^ 
devotion,  insomuch  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
religion,  and  the  gift  of  prayer,  increased  prodigbusly  among 
the  common  people/' 

The  parliament  at  this  period  had  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch 
of  authority  and  influence.  It  was  composed  of  men  who  were 
as  remarkable  for  their  brilliant  talents,  as  they  were  for  their 
enterprising  spirit.  They  saw  the  nation  rising,  under  their  ad- 
ministration, to  a  height  of  prosperi^  equal  to  that  which  had 
distingubhed  it  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  imagining  them- 
selves  necessary  to  the  public  weal,  they  were  among  the  last  to 
anticipate  any  sudden  change  in  their  fortune 

The  army  was  powerful,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  victories 
it  had  achieved,  began  to  feel  its  importance.  The  parliamoit, 
who  were  at  war  with  the  Dutch,  proposed  to  supply  the  fleet 
with  men.  drafted  from  the  army.  The  hardy  veterans  opposed 
the  measure,  and  insisted  on  receiving  the  arrears  that  were  due 
to  them,  before  they  should  be  diisbanded.  In  pursuance  of  thi^ 
they  petitioned  the  parliament,  who  reprimanded  them  for  their 
disobedience,  and  also  for  their  temerity  in  aspiring  to  counsd 
them.  Provoked  at  this  indignity,  they  repeated  their  applicatioD, 
and  remonstrated  against  the  conduct  of  parliament;  accused 
them  of  engrossing  the  supreme  authority,  to  the  exclusion  of 
otliers,  who  had  as  great  a  claim  to  it  as  themselves ;  of  aggian- 
dizing  their  families  and  friends ;  and,  by  continuing  to  hold 
their  seats,  of  subverting  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Cromwell,  who  was  apprehensive,  if  the  army  should  be  dis» 
banded,  that  little  chance  would  be  affi)rded  him  of  rising  into 
power,  was,  no  doubt,  the  principal  agent  in  fomenting  these 
hostile  feelings.  Conscious  of  his  superiority  both  in  talent  and 
courage,  persuaded  that  he  could  sway  the  sceptre  with  as  much 
ability  as  he  could  wield  the  sword,  this  extraordinary  man 
aspired  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation,  that  he  might  (if 
we  may  credit  hjs  own  professions)  prevent  those  who  were  in 
power  from  abusing  their  influence;  restrain  and  overrule  the 
several  contending  factions  of  the  country ;  defend  the  protestant 
cause  both  at  home  and  abroad;  and  uphold,  in  the  e}*es  of 
foreigners,  the  honour  of  the  British  name.     That  Cromwell  was 
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an  usurper,  and  that  he  was  destitute  of  all  claim  to  the  supreme 
authority,  no  one  will  deny.  We  are  not,  however,  speaking  of 
the  justice  of  his  cause,  but  of  his  talents  as  a  ruler ;  with  respect 
to  the  former,  the  exigencies  of  the  country  can  furnish  the  only 
plea ;  but  as  to  the  latter,  hb  government  wUl  fmnish  sufficient 
proof.     But  to  return. 

The  array,  dissatisfied  and  chagrined,  marched  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  metropolis.  The  parliament,  continuing  to  sit, 
proposed  to  fill  up  their  numbers,  and  voted,  <'  that  it  should  be 
high  treason  to  petiticm  for  their  dissolution."  Cromwell  being 
informed  of  this  unprincipled  stretch  of  power,  summoned  a  coun- 
cil of  officers  at  Whitehdl,  and  finding  their  decbion  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  views,  he  proceeded  immediately  to  the  house 
with  a  company  of  soldiera,  whom,  on  his  arrival,  he  placed  about 
the  doors.  Entering  the  house  alone,  he  sat  down  and  heard  the 
debates.  At  length  he  grew  impatient,  and  rising  from  his  seat, 
he  told  the  house  that  he  was  come  to  put  an  end  to  their  power, 
that  they  had  sat  long  enough,  and  that  it  was  time  for  them  to 
retire  and  go  away.  ^  Some  of  the  members  beginning  to  remon- 
strate, he  boldly  stepped  into  the  middle  of  the  house,  and  said, 
^  Come,  come,  I  will  put  an  end  to  your  prating ;  you  are  no 
parliament ! — I  say,  you  are  no  parliament  I"  Upon  this,  stamping 
with  his  foot,  a  company  of  soldiers  rushed  in  at  the  door,  who, 
in  a  few  minutes,  cleared  the  house.  The  doors  were  imme- 
diately secured,  and  the  general  returned  to  Whitehall. 

At  this  crisis,  Cromwell  had  no  alternative  but  either  to  assume 
the  government  himself  or  to  leave  it  to  others,  whose  title  to 
that  honour  was  no  better  than  his  own.  Immediately  after  this 
transaction,  he  published  a  declaration,  by  the  advice  of  his 
officers,  justifying  hb  conduct  to  the  nation,  and  prombing  to 
raise  men  of  honour  and  probity  to  the  administration  of  public 
afiairs,  who,  by  their  wisdom,  would  settle  the  government  on  a 
permanent  basis,  and  secure  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the 
people.  Upon  this,  in  conjunction  with  hb  officers,  he  nomi- 
nated a  new  council  of  state,  and  soon  after  summoned  140 
persons  from  the  several  counties,  to  act  as  representatives  of  the 
people.     Thb  assembly,  however,  was  unequal  to  the  mighty 
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task  imposed  on  tlicra,  and  feeling  their  insuflkiency,  resigned 
their  authority  in  less  tlian  six  months. 

The  supreme  authority  devolving  again  on  Cromwdl  and  hk 
officers,  it  became  expedient,  in  their  view.  Id  6x  on  a  plan  ef 
government.  In  pursuance  of  their  deliberations,  Ciomwdl  was 
chosen  protector ;  a  council  was  assigned  him  to  assist  him  in  the 
administration,  and  a  parliament  was  to  be  raised  every  three 
years.  Whatever  objections  may  be  felt  to  these  uncoostitntiaoal 
measures,  we  cannot  but  r^ard  the  articles  which  were  dnwn 
up  with  respect  to  religion — ^which  articles  oonstitoted  a  part  of 
the  instrument  of  govemment-^as  highly  honourable  to  the 
principles  of  those  who  framed  them.  They  are  as  MIows : — 
^  Tliat  none  be  cooipelled  to  conform  to  the  public  religion  by 

penal  ties  or  otherwise.  • That  such  as  profess  bith  in  God 

by  Jesus  Christ,  though  differing  in  judgment  from  the  doctrine, 
worship,  or  discipline,  publicly  held  forth,  slmll  not  be  restrained 
from,  but  shall  be  protected  in,  the  profession  of  their  faith,  and 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  so  as  they  abuse  not  this  liberty,  to 
the  civil  injury  of  others,  provided  this  liberty  be  not  extended 
to  popery  or  prelacy,  or  to  such  as  tmder  a  profession  hokl  forth 
and  practise  licentiousness.     That  all  laws,  statutes,  ordinances, 

and  clauses  in  any  law,  8cc. to  the  contrary  of  the  afbreasid 

liberty,  shall  be  esteemed  null  and  void/' 

It  is  perfectly  natural  to  suppose  that  these  articles  were  far  from 
giving  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  The  presbyterians  wrote  and 
preached  against  them  with  their  wonted  acrimony.  The  word 
toleration  was  so  alarming  to  them,  diat  the  mere  enunciation  of 
it  presented  to  their  disturbed  imagination  a  swarm  of  heresies  as 
portentous  as  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  Besides,  what  was  their 
authority  worth  if  they  could  not  impose  their  fiuth  upon  others  ? 
And  how  were  they  to  employ  their  time,  if  deprived  of  the 
amusement  of  sitting  in  j  udgroen  t  on  heretical  ofienders  ?  Or  how 
was  the  kirk  to  be  enriched,  if  denied  the  privilege  of  appro- 
priating tlie  forfeited  estate  of  a  refractory  brother  ?  Oh,  it  was 
very  grievous  to  be  forced  by  law  to  assume  the  meekness  and 
gentleness  of  Christ,  and  to  be  prevented,  by  these  meddling 
statesmen,  from  administering  the  wholesome  discipline  of  confis- 
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caibu  and  imprisonment,  and  to  be  forbidden  to  inflict  beggary 
and  woe  on  the  wives  and  children,  the  widows  and  orphans,  of 
those  who  durst  question  the  divine  right  of  pr^yterian 
government  !  One  clause  of  these  articles,  notwithstanding 
their  general  excellence,  we  must  allow  to  be  defective;  I  refer 
to  that  which  excludes  catholics  and  episcopalians  from  the 
benefits  of  toleration.  This,  however^  admits  of  some  excuse, 
since  it  arose,  not  from  bigotry,  but  from  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  security  from  tliose  classes  to  conduct  themselves 
peaceably  under  the  new  government  The  episcopalians,  how* 
ever,  notwithstanding  their  exclusion,  were  allowed  to  hold 
separate  assemblies,  and  to  worship  God  according  to  their  own 
views,  as  long  as  they  avoided  political  questions.  ^  The  pro^ 
tector/'  says  Dr.  Bates,  one  of  the  most  strenuous  royalists  of  bi^ 
day,  *<  indulged  the  use  of  the  Common  Prayer  in  fitmilicsy  and 
in  private  conventicles ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  chuccbmen 
had  a  great  deal  more  favour  and  indulgence  than  under  tiie 
parliament,  which  would  never  have  been  interrupted  bad  tbey 
not  insulted  the  protector,  and  forfeited  dieir  liberty  by  their 
seditious  practices  and  plotting  against  his  person  and  govern* 
menu" 

On  December  16,  1653,  Cromwell  was  raised  to  his  new 
dignity,  with  the  title  *'  His  Highness  Lord  Protector  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  of  the 
dominions  thereunto  belonging."  After  this  installation  in  the 
court  of  Chancery,  which  was  observed  with  great  splendour,  he 
was  proclaimed  in  the  city  of  London  and  tliroughout  the 
British  dominions. 

No  human  being,  perhaps,  ever  entered  on  a  more  diffionit 
task  than  that  which  now  lay  before  Oliver  Cromwell.  Tlie 
nation  was  divided  into  numerous  parties,  both  civil  and  religious^ 
each  of  them  aspiring  to  exclusive  authority — all  agitated  and 
1-estless — all  secretly  conspiring  to  lay  the  new  system  in  ruins. 
Amidst  these  jarring  and  threatening  elements  sate  tlie  protector, 
like  the  genius  of  the  storm,  and  by  his  matchless  penetration 
and  astonishing  address,  impressed  all  parties  with  the  wisdom  of 
his  councils,  and  made  them  all  feel  that  he  was  necessary 
to  all. 
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In  no  part  of  his  administration  did  the  protector's  wisdom 
shine  more  brightly  than  in  the  tolerant  measures  he  pursned 
towards  the  numerous  religionists  of  his  times.  This  great  man 
could  not  conceive  that  the  dvO  magistrate  had  any  right  what- 
ever to  assume  the  office  of  dictator  in  matters  of  religious  opinioB. 
He  maintained  that  the  consciences  of  men  were  ameniiUe  to 
God  alone,  and  that  earthly  governors  could  not  interfere  in  so 
serious  a  business  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  persecution. 
His  administration  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  these  princi- 
ples, excepting  the  cases  already  referred  to^  and  the  benefits 
resulting  from  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired ;  for  all  denomina- 
tions being  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  they  by  degrees  forgot  their 
little  differences,  formed  associations  one  widi  another,  and  laying 
aside  wrath,  and  clamour,  and  evil  speaking,  loved  as  brethren, 
and  walked  as  children  of  the  light  and  of  the  day. 

Having  arrived  at  the  eminence  on  whidi  be  had  fixed  his 
eagle  eye,  the  protector  assumed  all  the  splendour  of  a  sovereign 
prince.  But  this  witli  him  was  no  idle  parade ;  it  was  an  act  of 
policy,  to  render  his  office  more  imposing,  and  to  secure  the 
obedience  and  veneration  of  the  populace.  Intending  to  govern 
with  prudence  and  equity,  he  placed  men  of  the  first  talents  and 
character  in  the  several  departments  of  the  state ;  and  anitioos  to 
avoid  discord  with  his  neighbours,  he  speedily  made  peace  with 
the  Dutch,  but  on  such  terms  as  to  convince  them  that  he  was 
not  to  be  dictated  to.  The  impression  which  his  wisdom  and 
valour  had  produced  on  foreign  princes  was  so  great,  that  his 
usurpation  seemed  forgotten  in  the  blaze  of  glory  that  surrounded 
him.  His  friendship  was  courted  by  the  kings  of  Portugal,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  France,  and  Spain,  who  vied  with  each  other  in 
congratulating  him  on  his  exaltation  and  in  admiring  the  spirit 
and  energy  of  his  administration. 

These  advantages,  however,  did  not  secure  him  from  domestic 
broils.  The  royalists,  eicasperated  at  his  ambition,  threatened  to 
assassinate  him ;  the  presbyterians,  being  deprived  of  their  church 
power,  abhorred  him  for  his  tolerant  principles ;  and  the  repub- 
licans, consisting  partly  of  infidels,  partly  of  fifth-monarchy  men, 
raved  against  his  government,  as  inconsistent  with  that  uni* 
versally  levelling  system   which   they  r^arded  as  essential  to 
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liberty.  But  these  feuds  did  not  induce  him  to  change  his 
course.  He  threatened  one  class  with  a  voice  of  thunder ;  he 
disarmed  another  with  assurances  of  his  friendship;  and  soothed 
a  third  by  his  familiarity  and  address.  Thus  he  kept  the  curb 
on  all,  but  injured  none,  unless  th^  were  detected  in  acts 
injurious  to  the  state,  and  subversive  of  the  peaice  of  society. 

On  September  3rd,  1654,  <<the  protector  summoned  a  parlia- 
ment, and  on  the  following  day  rode  to  the  house  with  all  the 
pomp  and  state  of  the  monarch;  some  hundreds  of  gentlemen 
went  before  him  uncovered ;  his  pages  and  lacqueys  in  richest 
liveries;  the  captains  of  his  guards  on  each  side  his  coach,  with 
their  attendants,  all  uncovered ;  then  followed  the  commissioners 
of  the  treasury,  master  of  ceremony,  and  other  officers.  The 
sword,  the  great  seal,  the  purse,  and  four  maces,  were  carried 
before  him  by  their  proper  officers." 

Being  seated  in  a  chair  of  state,  he  addressed  himself  in  a 
speech  to  the  members,  in  which,  after  noticing  the  violent  con- 
duct of  some  opposers,  he  reminded  them  of  the  arduousness  of 
their  duties,  and  assured  them  of  his  readiness  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  country.  The  house 
having  chosen  a  speaker,  commenced  business  by  debating  on 
the  instrument  of  government,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
present  system.  This  was  too  delicate  a  point.  The  protector 
summoned  the  members  to  attend  him  in  the  painted  chamber, 
and  expressed  his  astonishment  that  they  should  debate  on  the 
validity  of  that  very  instrument  which  had  constituted  them  a 
parliament  Upon  their  return  to  the  houses,  a  guard  was 
stationed  at  the  door  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  member  who 
should  refuse  to  sign  the  following  engagement : — ^^  I  do  hereby 
freely  promise  and  engage  to  be  true  and  fiuthful  to  the  lord 
protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, and  will  not  propose  to  give  my  consent  to  alter  the  gov^n- 
ment  as  it  is  settled  in  one  single  person  and  a  parliament.'^ 
This  engagement  was  signed  by  about  three  hundred  members^ 
who  accordingly  took  their  seats ;  but  they  did  not  retain  their 
distincdon  long ;  for  Cromwell,  perceiving  that  their  councils 
were  destitute  of  energy  and  dispatch,  dissolved  them  after  they 
had  sat  about  five  months. 
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Presbyterianism»  it  will  be  rememberedy  was  still  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  country.  The  votaries  of  this  system, 
however,  were  yet  dissatisfied.  So  long  as  they  were  prevented 
from  enforcing  the  discipline  of  their  church,  they  fdt  themselves 
degraded  to  the  level  of  the  inferior  sects.  They  resolved, 
tlierefore,  if  possible,  to  introduce  a  set  of  articles  relating  to  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  measure  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  parliament,  whose  dissolution  we  have  just  noticed ; 
a  committee  was  appointed  by  their  authority  to  select  such 
points  of  troth  as  were  deemed  essential  by  the  orthodox  party, 
and  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  church  would  be  able,  by 
this  specious  method,  to  censure  and  punish  with  becoming 
dignity  all  the  heretics  that  threatened  to  infest  it ;  but  the  un* 
expected  dissolution  of  the  house  put  a  stop  to  their  proceedings, 
and  extinguished  their  hopes  for  ever.  The  sentiments  of  the 
protector,  in  reference  to  these  attempts  to  revive  an  eodesiastical 
despotism^  ore  so  truly  excellent,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable 
to  omit  them.  **  How  proper,"  said  he,  when  he  dissolved  the 
parliament,  many  of  whom  had  advocated  the  impositbn  of  the 
articles, — *^  How  proper  it  is  to  labour  for  liberty,  that  men 
should  not  be  trampled  upon  for  their  consciences  !  Have  we 
not  lately  laboured  under  the  weight  of  persecution ;  and  is  it  fit 
then  to  sit  heavy  upon  others  ?  Is  it  ingenuous  to  ask  liberty 
and  not  to  give  it  ?  What  greater  hypocrisy,  than  for  those  who 
were  oppressed  by  the  bishops  to  become  the  greatest  oppressors 
themselves,  so  soon  as  their  yoke  is  removed  ?  I  could  wish  that 
they  who  call  for  liber^  now  also,  had  not  too  mudi  of  that 
spirit,  if  the  power  were  in  their  hands.  As  for  profane  persons^ 
blasphemers,  such  as  preach  sedition,  contentious  railers,  evil 
speakers,  who  seek  by  evil  words  to  corrupt  good  maimers,  and 
persons  of  loose  conversation,  punishment  from  the  civil  magis* 
trate  ought  to  meet  with  them ;  becauae,  if  these  pretend  con- 
science, yet  walking  disorderly,  and  not  according,  but  contrary^ 
to  die  gospel  and  natural  light,  they  are  judged  of  all,  and  their 
sins  being  open,  make  them  the  subject  of  the  magistrate's  swordi 
who  ought  not  to  bear  it  in  vain." 

While   the  protector  acted  in  strict  accordance  with  these 
liberal  principles,  he  was  VC17  desirous  to  fill  the  church  with 
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pious  and  laborious  ministers.  To  promote  this  object,  he  evinced 
bis  approbation  of  the  plan,  which  had  Iiitherto  been  acted  on  by 
the  presbyterian  clergy,  of  examining  candidates  previous  to 
tlieir  admission  to  the  public  exercise  of  their  ministry.  But 
while  he  approved  of  the  plan,  he  disliked  the  practice  of  limiting 
the  authority  to  the  presbyterians.  He  therefore  proposed  tliot, 
in  future,  the  commissioners,  ortiyersy  as  they  were  called »  should 
be  composed  of  suitable  persons,  selected  from  the  independents 
and  baptists,  as  well  as  from  the  presbyterians,  that  thereby 
candidates  of  either  persuasion  might  be  treated  with  impartiality, 
which  he  thought  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  if  the  examination 
devolved  on  one  sect  exclusively.  Notwithstanding  this  laudable 
care  to  promote  good  understanding  among  the  different  religious 
classes,  and  to  grant  a  iair  examination  to  every  applicant,  many 
complaints  were  urged  against  the  tryers.  But  still  it  appears, 
fix>m  the  history  of  the  church  in  those  times,  that  many  ignorant, 
ungodly,  immoral  persons,  were  prevented  from  assuming  tlie 
sacred  office,  while  many  faithful  and  holy  ministers  were 
approved  and  encouraged,  to  the  great  increase  and  comfort  of 
their  respective  congregations. 

After  immense  solicitude  and  labour  in  providing  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  people,  the  protector's  attention  was 
turned  to  the  Universities.  He  instituted  a  divinity  professorship 
at  Oxford,  at  his  own  expense,  contributed  some  valuable  manu- 
scripts to  the  Bodleian  library,  and  erected  and  endowed  a 
college  at  Durham.  He  required  the  statutes  of  the  Universities 
to  be  revised  and  improved,  enforced  the  observance  of  serious* 
ness,  punctuality,  diligence,  and  good  conduct,  on  the  students, 
and  effected  so  salutary  a  change  in  those  seats  of  learning,  that 
some  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  genius  and  literature,  who 
flourished  after  the  restoration,  owed  their  superiority,  under 
God,  to  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  this  extraordinary  man.  It  is 
remarkable,  also,  that  during  this  period,  which  has  been  often 
spoken  of,  contemptuously,  as  an  age  of  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
the  celebrated  Polyglot  Bible  was  published  by  Dr.  Walton,  and 
the  Royal  Society  was  founded  at  Oxford. 

But  the  protector  did  not  limit  his  attention  to  the  interests  of 
the  reformed  religion  at  home ;  he  extended  his  care  of  it  to  the 
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continent,  and  resolved  that  it  should  never  be  insulted  by  any 
power  on  earth  without  his  interference.  The  duke  of  Savoy  at 
this  time,  influenced  by  his  duchess,  raised  a  dreadful  persecution 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont.  These  inno- 
cent people,  amounting  to  many  thousands,  were  ordered  to 
depart  from  their  peaceful  homes,  and  threatened  with  death  if 
they  should  dare  to  remain.  This  infamous  mandate  was  pub- 
lished under  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  who  advised  the  obsequious 
duke  to  extirpate  the  heretical  Piedmontese,  that  all  his  subjects 
might  be  of  one  religion.  The  protector,  on  receiving  informa- 
tion of  this  horrid  transaction,  was  deeply  affected.  He  appointed 
a  fast  throughout  the  nation,  proposed  a  general  contribution, 
and  sent  £30,000  to  their  relief.  He  then  caused  his  secretary, 
the  immortal  Milton,  to  write  to  the  several  protestant  pmwers  of 
Europe,  to  engage  them  in  the  same  benevolent  exertions ;  be 
applied  to  the  king  of  France,  requesting  him  to  use  his  influoice 
with  the  duke ;  and  finally,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  duke  himself, 
in  which  he  testified  against  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  his  con- 
duct The  thunder  of  his  remonstrance  was  heard  by  the  pope 
and  all  the  princes  of  Italy,  who  stood  aghast  and  trembled  when 
he  told  them  that  he  would  send  his  fleet  to  the  ecclesiastical 
territories,  and  that  the  sound  of  his  cannon  should  be  heard  in 
Rome  itself.  I  need  not  say  that  diis  threat  produced  the 
desired  effect.* 

This  noble  and  generous  act,  by  which  he  threw  terror  into 
the  very  seat  of  popery,  was  followed  by  a  grand  design  to 
strengthen  the  protestant  cause  throughout  the  world.  '<  Bishop 
Burnet  informs  us,"  says  Neal,  **  that  he  (the  protector)  had 
projected  a  sort  of  general  council,  to  be  set  up  in  opposition  to 
the  congregation  ^  de  propagand&Jide  ,  at  Rome.  It  was  to  con- 
sist of  seven  counsellors  and  five  secretaries  for  different  pro- 
vinces :  the  first  w&s  for  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont;  the  second,  for  the  palatinate  and  other  Calvinists ; 

*  The  reader  will  fiod  this  interetting  narrative  much  more  dreumttaiitianj  and 
amply  detailed  in  the  preceding  Tolume  of  these  lectures,  where  I  have  given  copies 
of  several  of  Milton's  letters,  drawn  up  at  this  time  as  State  Papers— »and  aho  the 
exquisite  sonnet  whieh  he  oorapoeed  *  On  the  late  massacre  in  Piedmont.**— See 
vol.  ii.  lect.  Kit.  &  liv.,pp.  544—^]. 
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the  third,  for  Germany,  the  north  of  Europe,  and  Turkey ;  and 
the  fourth,  for  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  secretaries  were 
to  have  £500  a  year  each,  and  to  hold  a  correspondence  every* 
where ;  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  state  of  religion  all  over 
the  world,  that  so  all  good  designs  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole, 
and  of  the  several  parts,  might,  by  their  means,  be  protected  and 
encouraged.  They  were  to  have  a  fund  of  £10,000  a  year,  and 
to  be  further  supplied  as  occasion  should  require.  Chelsea  College 
was  to  be  fitted  up  for  them.  This  was  a  noble  project,"  says 
the  bishop,  ^<  and  must  have  been  attended  with  extraordinary 
effects,  under  the  protection  of  a  power  which  was  formidable 
and  terrible  to  all  nations  to  whom  it  was  known." 

Cromwell  had  hitherto  held  his  title  by  military  power  only  ; 
wishing,  however,  to  erect  his  authority  on  a  legal  basis,  he  sum- 
moned another  parliament,  but  subject  to  such  restrictions  as 
compelled  them  to  avoid  every  question  prejudicial  to  the  govern* 
ment  as  it  was  then  established  under  a  protector.  By  this  par- 
liament he  was  urged  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  but  he  was  in- 
ducedy  by  various  reasons,  to  reject  that  honour ;  he  was,  however, 
confirmed  in  his  title  and  authority  as  protector,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  inaugurated  at  Westminster  Hall,  with  all  possible 
magnificence.  Let  it  not  be  imagined,  when  contemplating  this 
extraordinary  man,  raised  to  an  elevation  equal  to  any  monarch 
in  Europe,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  authorities  of  the  nation, 
that  we  behold  an  armed  despot,  resembling  some  of  the  Roman 
usurpers,  who  hesitated  not  to  sacrifice  the  happiness,  and  liberties, 
and  lives  of  the  people,  to  their  lawless  ambition.  It  is  true»  he 
raised  himself  into  power  by  unwarrantable  means,  and  supported 
his  dignity,  not  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  but  by  military  force; 
but  still  his  greatest  enemies  cannot  accuse  him  of  cruelty,  or  of 
employing  his  authority  to  the  injury  of  the  nation. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  for  any  man  to  occupy  the  supreme 
place  in  the  commonwealth  on  such  a  tenure  as  that  of  the  pro- 
tector, without  being  liable  to  plots  and  conspiracies.  The  fifth 
monarchy  men  on  one  side,  and  the  cavaliers  on  the  other, 
quickly  after  his  inauguration,  formed  their  respective  projects  to 
overthrow  the  government.  The  former,  a  set  of  wretched  fana- 
tics, about  300  in  number,  agreed  to  kill  the  protector,  and  to 
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proclaim  Jesus  as  their  king !  The  latter  presented  a  more  Ibnnkl- 
able  aspect,  being  under  the  direction  of  the  marquis  of  OrmomL 
who  had  made  great  preparations  to  eflect  the  restoration  of  the 
king ;  but  all  these  machinations  were  detected  and  frustrated, 
and  their  projectors,  in  some  instances,  punished  with  death. 

A  life  of  so  much  anxiety  and  labour  could  not  long  renst 
those  infirmities  to  which  human  nature,  in  an  advanced  period 
of  life,  is  liable.  The  protector's  health  began  visibly  to  decline, 
and  he  prepared  for  the  solemn  moment  which  was  to  place  him 
beyond  the  discord  and  agitations  of  the  present  world.  Being 
removed  from  Hampton  Court  to  Whitehall,  he  became  deli- 
rious. At  intervals  he  evinced  a  humble  and  devotional  frame, 
and  affirmed  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
nation,  and  to  preserve  it  from  anarchy  and  a  new  war.  Having 
offered  up  a  short  prayer,  in  which  he  committed  the  nation  and 
his  own  soul  to  the  divine  care,  he  expired,  September  drd,  1658, 
in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

To  attempt  a  portraiture  of  the  protector's  character,  after 
what  has  been  said,  is  unnecessary.  That  he  was  a  truly  great  man, 
no  one  can  deny ;  that  he  was  good,  may  require,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  some,  stronger  proofs  than  his  history  affords.  TImt  he 
was  uniformly  consistent  in  his  political  conduct  cannot  be  main- 
tained. His  seizing  on  the  government  was  a  violent  measure ; 
and  his  authority  over  the  parliament  was  more  arbitrary  than 
that  of  any  sovereign  either  before  or  since  his  time.  At  the 
same  time,  since  the  government  of  the  nation  was  unsettled,  and 
since  the  recalling  of  the  young  king  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  blown  up  the  flame  of  a  second  civil  war,  it  was  necessafy 
that  the  supreme  authority  should  be  lodged  in  some  hands. 
Whoever,  at  such  a  crisis,  had  grasped  the  reins,  would  have 
been  guilty  of  usurpation;  consequently,  the  long  parliament 
had  no  greater  right  to  govern  than  Cromwell,  nor  Cromwell 
than  they ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  either  of  them  can  be 
vindicated,  is  on  the  principles  of  self-defence,  and  the  dreadful 
exigencies  of  the  nation — a  nation  in  a  state  of  universal  discord, 
and  which,  without  the  mighty  ability  displayed  by  the  parlia- 
ment, and  afterwards  by  the  protector,  would  have  become  a 
scene  of  general  anarchy  and  mutual  slaughter. 
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It  must  be  admitted  by  all,  that  few  men  have  undeistood  the 
principles  of  religious  liberty  better  than  Cromwell ;  which  is  the 
more  remarkaUe,  since  very  few  persons  at  that  period  seemed  to 
have  formed  a  single  correct  idea  on  the  subject.  All  parties  hated 
persecution  when  they  felt  its  sting,  and  all  employed  it  when 
they  obtained  the  ascendant.  The  protector,  though,  for  the 
sake  of  humouring  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  he  acceded  to  the  estab« 
lishmentof  presbyterianism,  which  was  the  religion  of  the  state 
when  he  assumeil  the  government,  yet  declared  that  he  was  of 
no  sect;  and  hence  he  restrained  the  dominant  party,  and 
guarded  with  a  vigilant  eye  the  liberties  of  the  minor  denomina^ 
tions.  The  puritans  who,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James, 
and  Charles  I.,  had  been  the  victims  of  arbitrary  power,  wem 
introduced  by  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell  to  an  anspietoii» 
period,  which  th^  were  disposed  to  hail  as  the  epoch  of  British 
liberty.  The  episcopal  system  was  almost  annibUated ;  its  ritual 
and  canons,  its  pomp  and  pride,  its  secular  authority  and  over* 
whelming  influence,  its  scourges  and  anathemas,  all  lay  in  a 
mined  heap,  or  existed  only  in  the  memory  of  those  whd  had- 
soflinned  under  its  intolerant  sway.  Presbyterianism,  leas  showy, 
but  not  less  arrogant  in  its  pretensions,  with  fewer  ceremonies  to 
impose,  but  not  less  rigorous  in  its  exactions,  was  compelled, 
though  supported  by  the  statutes  of  the  commonwealth,  to  yield 
up  the  power  of  enforcing  its  stem  and  unfeeling  discipline-** 
compelled  (alas  for  its  departed  glories  I)  to  allow  other  denomina* 
tions  to  exist  as  well  as  itself.  Oaths  and  subscriptions,  with  aH 
the  odious  barriers  to  religious  liberty,  being  removed,  the 
hanMsed  puritans  issued  from  thdr  concealment,  and  beheld  for 
onoe  a  bright  and  glorious  day.  Sitting  under  the  shade  of  the 
protectorate,  they  feared  not  molestation,  and  withheld  by  the 
nngfaty  genius  that  grasped  the  reins  of  government  from  in- 
trading  on  each  others  rights,  they  were  under  no  temptation  of 
assuming  a  power  which,  in  all  probability,  they  would  have 
abased.  Each  sect  repaured  to  its  own  place  of  devotion,  and 
each-  minister,  without  the  dread  of  interruption,  preached  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  ministers  of  that  day  were  equally 
eminent  for  their  learning,  their  talents,  tlieir  pietjr,  and  their 
zeal.    They  laboured  incessantly  to  instruct  the  people,  both 
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publicly  and  privately.  The  churches  being  thrown  open  to 
them,  were  filled  with  large  congregations;  the  spirit  of  true 
religion  was  widely  and  richly  difiused ;  the  people  became  gene* 
rally  reformed ;  places  of  amusement  were  deserted  and  closed ; 
intemperance  and  profaneness  were  frowned  firom  the  public 
streets;  every  family  professing  godliness  (and  the  number  of 
such  was  very  great)  observed  the  strictest  decorum,  and  every 
house  resounded  with  the  voices  of  prayer  and  pra»e ;  public 
justice  was  administered  with  the  strictest  impartiali^,  and  the 
moral  glory  of  the  nation  shone  with  unexampled  brightness.  It 
was  natural  for  men,  who  had  been  put  in  possession  of  these 
religious  privil^es  by  a  train  of  events  which  must  have  appeared 
to  Uiem  idmost  miraculous,  to  indulge  the  hope  that  they  were 
entering  on  an  era  of  light  and  liberty,  which  prophets  had  fore- 
told, and  martyrs  had  anticipated— an  ei*a  which  should  be  dis- 
tinguished for  the  universal  difiusion  of  truth,  and  be  bounded 
only  by  the  duration  of  the  world.  But  in  these  calculations 
they  were  deplorably  mistaken,  for  the  elements  of  intolerance 
still  lurked  around  the  skirts  of  the  horizon,  and  only  needed  an 
adverse  blast  to  set  them  in  motion,  and  to  spread  over  this 
hapless  country  the  horrors  of  a  tempestuous  night. 

During  the  life  of  Cromwell,  the  resdess  spirits  both  of  cava- 
liers and  republicans  had  been  overawed,  and  if  his  vigorous 
administration  had  been  protracted  a  few  years,  much  might  have 
been  done  towards  the  extinction  of  all  party  feeling;  but  the 
protector's  death  was  virtually  a  signal  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
government  he  had  established.  His  son  Richard,  indeed,  was 
proclaimed  his  successor,  but  his  hand  was  too  feeble  to  guide 
the  helm  in  so  boisterous  an  ocean*  He  was  soon  made  sensible 
of  his  incapacity,  and,  unwilling  to  excite  commotions  for  the 
support  of  his  interests,  he  quiedy  resigned  bis  authority,  and 
retired  to  private  life. 

The  presbyterians,  after  the  death  of  Oliver,  having  little  hc^ 
of  rising  into  power,  were  disposed  to  Concert  measures  with  the 
royalists  to  effect  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  then  on  the 
continent,  and  this  was  probably  soon  made  known  to  him. 
General  Monk  too,  notwithstanding  his  oath  of  abjuratioD,  and 
apparent  attachment  to  republican  principles,  was  artfully  paving 
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the  way  for  that  event ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  left  Scotland, 
where  he  had  the  command  of  the  army  transferred  to  his  hands 
from  those  of  the  protector,  and,  with  very  little  difficulty,  threw 
off  his  professed  friendship  for  the  independents,  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all,  united  himself  to  the  presbyterians,  whom  he 
flattered  with  assurances  of  his  high  regard  for  their  principles, 
and  induced  them  to  believe  that,  should  the  old  government  be 
restored,  the  highest  respect  would  be  shown  to  their  "  covenant" 
and  discipline.  Vain  enough  of  their  influence,  the  presbyte- 
rians, pleased  with  the  thought  of  being  courted,  resolved  to 
render  themselves  conspicuous  in  the  intended  change ;  and  for 
this  purpose  used  every  precaution  to  exclude  the  republicans 
from  the  next  parliament,  and  frequently  conferred  with  the  roy- 
alists, advbing  them  to  remain  still,  and  leave  the  management  of 
the  afiair  to  the  wisdom  that  had  commenced  it.  Monk,  now 
perceiving  that  his  stratagem  had  succeeded,  felt  no  longer  the 
restraint  which  the  &ctious  state  of  the  country  had  imposed  on 
him.  He  commenced  a  correspondence  with  the  king,  and 
assured  his  majesty  of  his  readiness  to  serve  him.  Charles 
addressed  letters  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  inviting  them  to 
return  to  their  duQr,  and  assuring  them  that  in  doing  so,  it  should 
be  his  highest  ambition  to  promote  the  prosperi^  and  happiness 
of  the  nation,  by  granting  a  general  pardon  to  all  his  subjects, 
and  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  classes  of  religionists.  The  par- 
liament were  foolish  enough  to  believe  these  professions,  and  in 
the  exuberance  of  their  zeal,  having  voted  that  the  government 
of  this  kingdom  is,  and  ought  to  be,  by  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons, invited  his  majesty  to  return  to  his  dominions — ^and  this, 
without  proposing  any  conditions.  Accordingly,  on  the  129th  of 
May,  1660,  the  king  entered  London,  amidst  the  acclamations 
and  rejoicings  of  the  people. 

Charles  II.  was  a&ble  and  refined  in  his  address,  but  in  his 
habits  exceedingly  dissipated  and  profligate.  In  his  temper  he 
was  easy  and  humane,  but  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  religious 
principle.  His  extravagances  rendered  him  poor,  and  of  course 
dependent,  so  that  he  became  a  pensioner  of  France,  the  dupe  of 
bis  ministers,  and  the  tool  of  episcopal  artifice* 

His  majesty  being  disposed  to  adopt  the  most  lenient  measures 
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towards  all  parties,  the  nation  fondly  hoped  to  realise  sudi  a 
government  as  should  secure  their  liberties,  both  civil  and  rdi- 
gious.  The  former,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  oonaderably 
improved,  but  the  latter  were  again  quickly  abridged,  through 
prelatical  dominion  and  hitolerance.  The  episcopalian  clergy 
being  r^arded  as  component  parts  of  a  monarchical  administra- 
tion, at  once  regained  their  former  elevation;  and  on  didr 
return  to  their  former  power,  instead  of  that  lenity  which  their 
adversity  should  have  taught  them,  they  evinced  ih6  same  ambi- 
tion, jealousy,  and  severity,  as  before.  They  soothed  the  king) 
and  first  deceived,  and  then  destroyed,  the  puritans. 

The  parliament,  as  we  have  observed,  consisted  chiefly  of  pres- 
byterians.  By  their  influence  the  king  was  restored,  and  conse- 
quently a  cheering  prospect  was  thrown  open  to  the  episcopal 
party.  Rivalry,  in  the  estimation  of  this  party,  was  akin  to 
treason,  and  to  remove  it  no  effort  must  be  spared,  though  dupli- 
city, intrigue,  and  the  blackest  ingratitude,  should  be  necessary  to 
ensure  a  successful  result. 

The  first  step  for  this  purpose  was  the  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment; ostensibly,  because  it  was  not  legally  chosen,  but  really^ 
because  it  was  presbyterian.  This  plan  was  concerted  by  chan- 
cellor Hyde  (afterwards  lord  Clarendon),  in  conjunction  wiA  the 
bishops,  in  order  to  give  strength  to  their  own  party,  and  to 
annihilate  the  power  of  their  benefactors. 

The  presby terians  began  now  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  pre- 
bend the  most  serious  eflects  of  their  misplaced  and  ill-timed 
confidence.  Only  a  few  days  previously,  they  held  the  destinies 
of  the  nation  in  their  hands,  and  might  have  made  such  stipnla- 
tions  with  the  king  as  would  have  secured  and  perpetuated  their 
ascendancy ;  but,  trusting  to  promises,  without  demanding  any 
security  for  their  fulfilment,  they  parted  with  their  own  liberties, 
and  those  of  the  nadon  too,  and  became  abject  supplicants  at  the 
feet  of  those  very  men  whom  they  had  raised  from  the  dust  to 
honour  and  authority. 

The  mortification  which  the  presbyterians  now  b^an  to  leel 
was  almost  insufferable,  but  it  was  only  the  be^ning  of  dieir 
sorrows ;  for  though  the  episcopalians,  in  the  days  of  their  huou- 
liation,  had  made  ample  professions  of  lenity  and  moderatioD, 
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and  had  given  the  presbyterians  reason  to  hope,  at  least,  for  a 
comprehension  in  the  establishment,  yet  no  sooner  had  they  fixed 
themselves  in  the  seat  of  power,  than  they  asserted,  ^Hhat 
prelacy  was  still  the  legal  establishment,  and  the  common  prayer 
the  legal  form  of  worship,  and  that  they  were  punishable  by  the 
laws  of  the  land  who  officiated  in  any  other."  Upon  this  followed 
the  restoration  of  the  old  sequestered  clergy  to  their  livings  (great 
numbers  of  whom  had  been  expelled  for  immorality),  and  the 
consequent  ejection  of  the  presbyterians.  Similar  measures  were 
pursued  in  the  Universities ;  but  the  court  party  had  not  pro- 
vided for  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  these  expulsions.  The 
evil,  however,  was  quickly  remedied ;  for  as  hatred  to  presby- 
terianism  and  attachment  to  episcopacy  were  regarded  as  suffi- 
cient qualifications  for  almost  any  ecclesiastical  honours,  the 
several  departments  of  the  church  were  speedily  filled  by 
those  who  did  little  credit  to  their  patrons,  and  less  to  the 
establishment. 

The  king  from  the  beginning  appears  to  have  been  favourable 
to  universal  toleration.  The  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant  in  Scodand,  his  profession  of  popery 
while  he  continued  on  the  continent,  and  his  subsequent  declara- 
tions in  favour  of  episcopacy,  seemed  at  least  to  require  some 
show  of  liberality  towards  his  subjects  on  this  head.  Charles  had 
engaged,  while  an  exile  in  Breda,  to  remove,  on  his  restoration 
to  the  British  throne,  the  penal  statutes  that  existed  against  the 
papists,  for  which  service  they  proposed  to  present  him  with  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds;  and  we  may  suppose  that  he  felt 
himself  under  some  obligations  to  the  presbyterians.  Besides,  he 
possessed  an  habitual  indolence  of  temper,  which  was  far  from 
being  compatible  with  the  fierce  and  ruthless  heart  of  a  perse- 
cutor. These  considerations  united,  induced  the  king  to  prefer 
tolerant  measures,  and  frequently  to  recommend  them  to  parlia- 
ment. Previous  to  his  restoration,  he  said,  in  his  message  to  the 
house,  *'  We  do  also  declare  a  liberty  to  tender  consciences,  and 
that  no  man  shall  be  disquieted  or  called  in  question  for  differences 
of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion  which  do  not  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom."  The  design  of  the  king,  in  this  declaration, 
was  to  bring  in  the  papists,  and  to  unite  them  with  the  episcopa- 
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lians  under  his  government.  Nor  was  he  less  disposed  to  favour 
the  presby terians ;  for  when  it  was  debated  in  council  whether 
concessions  should  be  made  to  them^  the  king  gave  his  consent 
to  it,  but  he  was  opposed  by  Clarendon  and  the  bishops. 

The  prelates,  having  succeeded  in  crushing  the  hope»  of  the 
presbyterians,  began  now  to  push  their  cruel  principles  to  ex- 
tremity. They  advocated  the  preferment  of  men  in  the  churdi 
who  were  as  bitter  and  as  ambitious  as  themselves.  The  doctrines 
of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  were  echoed  from  pulpit 
to  pulpit.  Spies,  under  their  direction,  were  sent  all  over  the 
country,  that  they  might  listen  to  the  sermons  of  the  presby* 
terlans,  who,  if  they  uttered  a  sentence  that  was  capable  of 
receiving  an  unfavourable  construction,  or  officiated  in  public 
without  a  surplice,  were  reported  to  the  bishops,  deprived  of  their 
livings,  heavily  fined,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  Among 
these  were  Mr.  Crofton,  minister  of  Aldgate,  Mr.  Parsons,  rectcnr 
of  Wem,  and  the  celebrated  Mr.  John  Howe,  who  for  great 
learning,  for  profound  and  original  thought,  for  deep  and  f^rent 
piety,  and  for  correct  and  intimate  knowledge  of  divine  truth, 
was  unequalled  in  his  day,  and  may  be  r^arded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  men  that  any  age  whatever  has  produced.  But  what 
were  talents,  and  piety,  and  usefulness,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
court  bishops — men  so  arrogant,  so  selfish,  so  relentless,  that 
they  would  have  felt  no  hesitation  in  sacrificing  all  the  moral  and 
literary  worth  of  the  nation  to  a  single  leaf  of  the  liturgy,  or,  more 
con*ectly  speaking,  to  their  own  dominion?  Their  arbitrary 
measures,  in  the  preceding  reign,  had  laid  the  foundation  of  all 
the  mischief  that  overwhelmed  the  kingdom — had  provoked  and 
blown  up  the  clouded  horrors  of  civil  discord— had  laid  the 
church  in  ruin,  and  brought  tlieir  master's  head  to  the  block ! 
But  yet  they  learned  nothing  from  past  experience ;  and  their 
adversity,  instead  of  rendering  them  wiser,  only  tended  to  exas- 
perate them,  so  that  when  they  regained  their  elevation  they 
returned  to  their  old  practices  with  redoubled  vigour.  The 
words  of  Lord  Castlemain,  a  catholic  nobleman,  on  the  conduct 
i)f  the  English  prelates  during  this  reign,  are  very  striking.  **  It 
was  never  known,**  says  he,  "that  Rome  persecuted,  as  the  bbhops 
now  do,  tliose  who  adhere  to  the  same  faith  as  themselves,  and 
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established  an  inquisition  against  the  professors  of  the  strictest 
piety  among  themselves ;  and  however  the  prelates  complain  of 
the  bloody  persecution  of  queen  Mary,  it  is  manifest  that  their 
persecution  exceeds  it ;  for  under  her  there  were  not  more  than 
two  or  three  hundred  put  to  deathy  whereas,  under  their  perse- 
cution, above  treble  that  number  have  been  rifled,  destroyed,  and 
ruined  in  their  estates,  lives,  and  liberties,  being  men,,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  same  spirit  witli  those  protestants  who  suiFered  under 
the  prelates  in  queen  Mary's  time." 

In  pursuance  of  a  declaration  of  his  Majesty,  some  time  pre- 
viously to  this,  a  conference  was  held  at  the  Savoy,  between  the 
bishops  and  the  presbyterian  ministers,  to  make  such  alterations 
in  the  liturgy  as  might  give  satisfaction  to  tender  consciences,  and 
heal  the  breach  between  the  two  contending  parties.  The  pres- 
byterians  stated  their  objections  to  several  places  in  the  prayer- 
book,  but  were  borne  down,  and  the  conference  broke  up  without 
lessening  the  distance  of  the  opponents.  The  liturgy  was  indeed 
revised  at  this  time,  and  received,  according  to  Tennison,  about 
six  hundred  improvements,  but  they  were  of  such  a  nature  that 
if  they  had  amounted  to  twelve  hundred,  or  twelve  thousand,  the 
cause  of  charity  would  not  have  been  promoted;  a  merely  verbal 
correction,  or  an  occasional  softening  of  an  expression,  tends  very 
little  to  the  relief  of  the  aggrieved,  if  the  spirit  of  a  persecuting 
requisition  be  still  preserved. 

The  Prayer  Book,  in  this  amended  form,  was  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  and  having  received  his  sanction,  was  transmitted  to  the 
house  of  lords,  and  afterwards  to  the  commons,  by  whom  the 
alterations  were  highly  commended.  This  circumstance  would 
scarcely  have  deserved  notice  but  for  the  events  connected  with 
it ;  for,  inconsiderable  as  it  was  in  itself,  it  was  introductory  to 
that  merciless  act,  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  occasioned  more 
distress  to  the  country,  and  a  greater  sacrifice  of  human  life,  than 
even  the  wild  and  bigoted  persecutions  of  Mary. 

In  Scotland,  the  kirk  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  rights, 
and  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  English  prelates  had  not  sufficient 
leisure  to  concern  themselves  with  ecclesiastical  affairs  beyond 
the  Tweed ;  but  they  were  wofully  mistaken ;  for  the  court  and 
bishops  were  so  bewitched  with  their  love  of  authority,  that  pres* 
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byterianisin  was  denounced  as  incompatible  with  mooavchy. 
A  Scots  parliament  was  assembled,  suited  to  give  e£fect  to  these 
views,  who,  with  earl  Middleton  at  their  head,  a  notoriously 
wicked  man,  destroyed  all  the  barriers  of  the  kirk,  and  left  it  to 
the  mercy  of  the  king,  who,  in  a  letter  which  he  sent  to  the 
house,  affirmed  "  that  from  his  respect  to  the  glory  of  God,  the 
good  and  interest  of  the  protestant  religion,  and  the  better  har- 
mony of  the  church  of  England,  he  had  firmly  resolved  to  inter- 
pose his  royal  authority  for  restoring  the  church  of  Scotland  to  its 
right  government  by  bishops,  as  it  was  before  the  late  troubles." 
The  consequences  of  this  foolish  and  tyrannical  measure  were 
disastrous  in  the  extreme.  The  Soots  ministers,  seeing  nothing 
before  them  but  expulsion  from  their  churches,  with  poverty 
and  imprisonment,  preached  against  the  change,  for  which  they 
were  convicted  of  sedition  and  treason.  Mr.  Guthrie,  a  minister 
of  Stirling,  was  one  of  this  class,  who  having  been  accused  and 
tried,  was  condemned  to  death.  Bishop  Burnet,  who  saw  him 
suffer,  says,  that  he  expressed  a  contempt  of  death;  that  be  spoke 
an  hour  upon  the  ladder,  with  the  composure  of  a  man  who  was 
delivering  a  sermon  rather  than  his  last  words;  that  he  justified 
all  he  had  done^  exhorting  all  people  to  adhere  to  the  covenant, 
which  he  magnified  highly.  He  concluded  with  these  words  :•— 
^<  I  take  God  to  record  upon  my  soul  that  I  would  not  exchange 
this  scaffold  with  the  palace  or  mitre  of  the  greatest  prelate  in 
Britain.  Blessed  be  God  who  hath  shewed  mercy  to  such  a 
wretch,  and  has  revealed  his  Son  in  me,  and  made  me  a  minister 
of  the  everlasting  gospel,  and  that  he  has  deigned,  in  the  midst 
of  much  contradiction  from  Satan  and  the  world,  to  seal  my 
ministry  upon  the  hearts  of  not  a  few  of  this  people,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  congregation  and  presbytery  of  Stirling."  Captain 
Govan  suffered  with  this  heroic  martyr,  and  fiiced  death  with  the 
same  holy  intrepidity.  This,  however,  was  only  the  sprinkling 
of  the  storm,  the  worst  was  to  come  ;  for,  not  long  after  this,  all 
the  ministers  were  silenced,  and  many  were  put  to  death,  and 
were  succeeded  by  a  set  of  men  who  were  *' vicious  in  their 
morals,  idle  and  negligent  in  their  cures,  and  detested  by  the 
people ;"  but  they  were  conformists,  and  that  counterbalanced 
every  disqualification  ! 
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Serious  religion  at  this  time  in  England  fell  into  universal 
disrepute.  The  court  was  dissolute  beyond  all  example;  the 
inferior  ranks,  ever  disposed  to  imitate  the  manners  of  their 
superiors,  drank  deeply  into  the  profligate  spirit  of  the  age. 
Sabbath-breaking,  drunkenness,  swearing,  and  debauchery,  pre- 
vailed to  an  alarming  d^ree,  while  those  persons  who  discounte- 
nanced these  growing  enormities  were  loaded  with  reproaches, 
and  branded  with  the  most  opprobrious  epithets.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  puritan  ministers  of  every  denomination  were  silenced 
and  persecuted,  and  their  bereaved  people  left  destitute  of  the 
word  of  life.  Even  the  quakers,  who  were  as  little  disposed  as 
any  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  were  treated  with  the 
greatest  barbarity.  A  narrative  which  they  published  at  the 
time,  affirms  that  more  than  4,200  of  that  denomination  were 
cast  into  prison,  and  of  them  500  were  in  and  about  London 
and  its  suburbs,  several  of  whom  died  in  the  gaols. 

But  the  greatest  blow  umed  at  the  liberties  of  the  puritans  was 
yet  to  come ;  that  was,  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  to  the  occasion  of 
which  we  have  just  adverted.  By  this  act  the  terms  of  con- 
formity were  as  follow : — 1.  Re-ordination ;  if  they  had  not  been 
episcopally  ordained  before.  2.  A  declaration  of  their  unfeigned 
assent  and  consent  to  all  and  everything  prescribed  and  contained 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments and  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England, 
together  with  the  Psalter,  and  the  form  and  manner  of  making, 
ordaining,  and  consecrating  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons. 
3.  To  take  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience.  4.  To  abjure  <<  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant,"  which  many  conscientious  minis- 
ters could  not  disentangle  themselves  from.  5.  To  abjure  the 
lawfulness  of  taking  arms  against  the  king,  or  any  commissioned 
by  him,  on  any  pretence  whatever. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Prayer  Book  had  just  before 
this  undergone  some  alterations,  but  in  this  amended  form  it  had 
only  been  partially  distributed,  and  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
partially  distributed  by  the  time  in  which  subscription  was  re- 
quired,— ^namely,  the  24th  of  August,  called  emphatically  '^  Black 
Bartholomew-day."  But  whether  they  could  see  it  or  not,  all 
the  clergy  were  required  to  give  their  assent  and  consent  to 
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all  and  everything  contained  in  it.   Now,  not  <*  one  divine  in  ten, 

who  lived  at  any  considerable  distance  from   London did 

peruse  it  within  that  time.  But  the  matter  was  driven  on  with 
so  much  precipitancy/'  says  Burnet,  <<  that  it  seems  implied  that 
the  clergy  should  subscribe  implicitly  to  a  book  they  had  nevtf 
seen ;  and  this  was  done  by  too  many,  as  the  bishops  themselves 
confessed.'' 

At  length  the  fatal  Bartholomew-day  came,  when  about  2,000 
ministers  relinquished  their  preferments  in  the  church,  or  refused 
to  accept  of  any  upon  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity — an  ex* 
ample  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  the  Christian  world  I  ^  It 
raised  a  grievous  cry  over  the  nation,  for  there  were  many  men 
much  valued,"  says  Burnet,  *^  and  distinguished  by  their  abilities 
and  zeal,  now  cast  out  ignominiously,  reduced  to  great  poverty, 
provoked  by  much  spiteful  usage,  and  cast  upon  thoee  popular 
practices  which  both  their  principles  and  their  circumstances 
seemed  to  justify,  of  forming  separate  congr^ations,  and  of 
diverting  men  from  the  public  worship  in  the  establishment. 
Treated  with  far  greater  severity  than  even  their  predecessors  in 
suffering  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  they  were  driven  from  their 
houses,  from  the  society  of  their  friends,  and,  what  was  yet  more 
affecting,  from  all  their  usefulness,  thought  hey  had  merited  much 
of  the  king,  and  laboured  inde&tigably  for  his  restoratioD." 
And  who  were  to  fill  the  places  of  these  men  ?  A  writw  of  that 
age  complains  that  above  3,000  ministers  were  admitted  into  the 
church  who  were  unfit  to  teach  because  of  their  youth;  that 
1,500  men  were  ordained  who  were  of  immoral  habits,  besides 
many  of  no  education  I  These  were  the  men  who  stood  in  the 
places  of  Gilpin,  and  Bates,  and  Manton,  and  Owen,  and 
Groodwin,  and  Baxter,  and  Calamy,  and  Pool,  and  Chamock, 
and  Gouge,  and  Jenkins,  and  Gale,  and  Mead,  and  Howe,  and 
Flavel,  and  Philip  Henry,  and  many  other  burning  and  shining 
lights,  whose  names  will  be  dear  to  the  Christian  church  as  long 
as  it  exists, — names  that  are  immortalized  by  monuments  of 
laborious  piety,  and  that  will  be  acknowledged  at  the  last  day, 
amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  universe. 

The  name  of  puritans  was  now  changed  into  that  of  n<Hi-con* 
formists,  who  were  subdivided  into  Presbyterians,  Ind^endents, 
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Baptists,  and  Quakers ;  all  scornfully  excluded  from  the  estab- 
lishment, and  having  no  hope  of  existing  as  religious  bodies, 
except  by  obtaining  toleration. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  1663)  another  sham  plot  was 
set  on  foot,  to  which  wicked  artifices  the  lives  of  about  twenty 
persons  were  sacrificed  by  public  executions  at  York  and  Leeds. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  new  act  in  the  following  year,  called  the  G>n- 
venticle  Act,  <*  by  which  any  person,  at  any  meeting  for  any 
religious  exercise  not  according  to  the  church  of  England,  where 
there  were  five  or  more  persons  besides  the  household,  was,  for 
the  first  offence,  to  suffer  three  months  imprisonment,  or  pay  five 
pounds ;  for  the  second,  six  months  or  ten  pounds ;  and  for  the 
third,  to  be  banished  for  seven  years,  or  pay  one  hundred  pounds ; 
and  in  case  of  return  or  escape,  to  sufier  death  without  benefit 
of  clergy." 

To  this  act  was  added  another,  called  the  Oxford,  or  Five- Mile 
Act,  which  ^  prohibited  all  dissenting  ministers  who  would  not 
take  a  most  unreasonable  oath  therein  specified,  from  coming 
within  five  miles  of  any  city,  town  corporate,  or  borough,  or  any 
place  where  they  had  exercised  their  ministry,  and  from  teaching 
in  any  school."  This  act  was  passed  when  the  plague  was  raging 
in  London  to  so  awful  a  d^ree  that  it  carried  ofi^  eight  or  ten 
thousand  persons  in  a  week.  The  non-conformist  ministersi 
deploring  the  wretched  state  of  the  city,  visited  the  sick  and 
dying,  and  preached  in  the  churches  that  had  been  deserted  by 
the  conforming  clergy ;  but  their  activity  at  this  calamitous  period 
gave  such  offence,  that  it  was  a  motive  to  the  passing  of  this 
scandalous  act. 

The  king,  however,  still  discovered  an  inclination  to  tolerate 
the  dissenters,  but  tlie  bishops  opposed  it.  They  were  no 
changelings;  plundering  and  imprisoning  had  become  to  them 
second  nature ;  if  they  had  been  prevented  from  persecution  they 
would  have  died  of  melancholy ;  they  preferred  the  madness  of 
intolerance,  and  they  kept  up  the  horrid  excitement  to  the  last. 
Learning  and  piety  sighing  in  the  grated  dungeon  awakened 
no  sympathy  in  their  bosoms.  Deserted  flocks — hungry  and 
perishing  children — exiled  families,  driven  to  the  swamps  of 
Holland,  or  the  wilds  of  America,  drew  no  tear  of  pity  from  their 
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eye  of  stohe,  or  softened  the  rigour  of  a  single  statute.  Well, 
they  are  gone  to  give  their  account ! 

The  principal  of  these  persecutors  were  archbishop  Sheldon 
and  bishop  Ward.  The  parliament,  who  were  their  creatures, 
instead  of  seconding  the  views  of  the  king,  petitioned  for  the 
rigorous  execution  of  the  penal  laws ;  and  besides  reviving  the 
Conventicle  Act,  which  had  now  expired,  they  added  two 
clauses  to  it,  which  empowered  any  justices  of  the  peace,  or 
other  officers,  to  break  open  any  places  where  they  should  be  in- 
formed of  a  conventicle,  and  inflicted  a  penal^  of  five  pounds  on 
any  justice  that  refused  to  execute  the  act. 

The  commons,  being  greatly  alarmed  lest  the  papists  should 
get  into  power,  in  the  next  place  brought  in  die  Test  Act, 
<<  which  required  all  persons  taking  any  office  under  government 
to  receive  the  Lord's  supper,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  church 
of  England,  within  three  months  after  their  appointment.''  The 
dissenter,  anxious  to  keep  the  catholics  in  the  back  ground, 
seconded  the  effi>rts  of  parliament  in  this  affisur,  and  were  dis- 
posed rather  to  bear  the  loss  of  their  own  privileges  than  sufier 
the  catholics  to  enjoy  theirs.  The  act  passed,  and  the  church, 
completely  engarrisoned  by  acts  of  parliament,  and  guarded  by 
thundering  penalties,  bid  defiance  to  all  her  foes.  The  dissenters, 
however,  obtained  no  advantage  firom  their  officiousness  in 
assisting  the  church  against  the  papists,  for  they  were  thrust  off 
with  them,  and  condemned  to  still  greater  hardships ;  for  the 
papists,  at  all  times  during  this  reign,  could  hide  themselves 
under  the  wing  of  the  prerogative,  but  the  dissenters,  on  account 
of  their  activity  with  relation  to  the  Test  Act,  brought  on  them- 
selves the  displeasure  of  the  king,  who  issued  a  proclamation  for 
giving  full  effect  to  the  penal  statutes ;  so  that  what  he  did  at 
first  reluctantly,  he  engaged  in  at  last  with  all  his  heart ;  he  was 
at  first  a  persecutor  by  compulsion,  and  at  last  finom  choice. 

The  effects  of  these  several  acts  on  the  non-conformists  were 
dreadful.  Sixty  thousand  families  were  ruined ;  vast  numbers 
fled  beyond  the  seas ;  8,000  persons  perished  in  prison,  and  the 
property  of  which  they  were  plundered,  consbting  of  money 
and  estates,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  twelve  or  fourteen 
millions.     And  all  this  for  what  ?     To  establish  uniformity  in 
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ecclesiastical  matters.  Judge  ye,  my  brethren^  whether,  if  the 
object  had  been  realized,  it  would  have  been  worth  the  expense. 

Such  were  the  sufferings  of  our  forefathers  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
gious liberty — in  defence  of  those  principles  and  those  privileges 
which  we  enjoy  in  such  rich  profusion.  May  we  never  undervalue 
them  !  May  our  posterity  never  have  occasion  to  censure  us  for 
forfeiting  them  by  our  supineness  or  negligence,  but  may  our  zeal 
for  God,  our  love  to  Christ,  and  our  regard  for  the  interests  of 
religion,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  shine  with  increasing  lustre, 
and  afford  convincing  proof  that  we  know  how  to  value  the  bless- 
ings which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  at  the  cost  of  fasting  and 
prayer,  watching  and  tears,  exile  and  imprisonment,  the  loss  of 
all  things,  and  death  itself ! 

Terminating  a  life  of  dissipation  and  sloth,  Charles  II.  breathed 
his  last,  afler  an  illness  of  a  few  days,  on  the  6th  of  February, 
1685,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  regretted  by  none  but 
those  who  dreaded  the  accession  of  his  papistical  successor.  The 
following  accoimt  of  the  manner  in  which  he  passed  his  last  Sab- 
bath on  earth,  is  not  from  the  pen  of  an  adversary : — *'  I  can 
never  forget  the  inexpressible  luxury  and  profaneness,  gaming, 
and  all  dissoluteness,  and  as  if  it  were  total  forgetfulness  of  God 
(it  being  Sunday  evening),  which  this  day  sen'night  I  was  wit- 
ness of; — the  king  sitting  and  toying  with  his  concubines, 
Portsmouth,  Cleveland,  and  Mazarine,  &c. ;  a  French  boy 
singing  love  songs,  in  that  glorious  gallery,  whilst  about  twenty 
of  the  great  courtiers  and  other  dissolute  persons  were  at  basset 
round  a  large  table,  a  bank  of  at  least  £2,000  in  gold  before 
them,  upon  which  two  gentlemen,  who  were  with  me,  made 
reflections  with  astonishment.  Six  days  after  was  all  in  the 
dust-"* 

The  duke  of  York,  who  now  ascended  the  throne  by  the  title  of 
James  IL,  began  his  reign  with  an  honest  avowal  of  popery ; 
and  now  the  dissenters  were  persecuted  with  tenfold  fury.  The 
king,  availing  himself  of  Monmouth's  rebellion  to  crush  the 
enemies  of  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  converted  the  whole 
kingdom  into  a  slaughter-house,  of  which  judge  Jefireys  was  the 

•  Evelyn,  iii.  137. 
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grand  butcher.  He  went  the  western  circuit,  and  after  finishing 
it,  the  quarters  of  several  hundred  persons  were  hung  up  all 
over  the  country  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles.  This  fiery  po^ecution 
produced  an  effect  most  honourable  to  the  subjects  of  hb  ven- 
geance and  the  cause  of  the  poor  sufferers ;  for,  disgusted  with 
such  atrocities,  and  those  that  sanctioned  them,  many  ministers 
of  the  establishment  forsook  it  as  unworthy  the  name  of  a  Chris- 
tian church,  since  it  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  saints.* 

Pursuing  his  infatuated  councils  for  the  space  of  three  years, 
the  patience  of  the  nation  became  exhausted^  and  to  redress  their 
grievances,  they  invited  over  William,  prince  of  Orange,  who 
had  married  James's  daughter,  to  rescue  them  and  their  liberties 
from  the  galling  yoke  of  such  a  despot.  The  sequel  b  wdl 
known,  and  need  not  h^ne  be  enlarged  on.  James  abdicated  the 
throne  and  quitted  the  kingdom,  having  occasioned  about  eigbt 
thousand  persons  to  perish  in  prison,  or  by  other  means,  for  the 
sole  crime  of  dissenting  from  the  church  of  England. 

And  here  I  bring  my  Lectures  to  a  close.  On  the  4th  of 
November,  1688,  William  landed  at  Torbay,  and  a  new  dynasty 
took  possession  of  the  BriUsh  throne;  the  consequence  of  which 
was  an  entire  revolution  in  the  political  transacticma  of  die  king- 
dom. On  the  24th  of  May,  1689,  the  Act  of  Toleration  received 
the  royal  assent — the  first  legal  toleration  that  England  ever 
knew.  From  thb  period  it  became  l^^alized  as  a  principle  cS  the 
l^blature,  that  Christians,  living  peaceably  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  and  holding  no  principle  ocmtrary  to  its 
welfare,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  worship  God  in  a  manner  agree- 
able to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience ! 

*  Burnet's  Own  Times,  toI.  ii. ;  Warner's  England,  pp.  630—633 ;  PeJrcc^263>  4. 


ERRATA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 

Page  101 1  line  9,  last  word,  read  abusa. 

Page  473,  line  3  of  the  note,  for  puty  read  hut 

Page  558,  line  penult,  fbr  peveunio  peveaif  rend  perevnt^  pertat. 
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Abstinence,  advantages  of,  i.  325. 

Academics,  ancient,  their  philosophy,  i.  29. 

Acesius,  a  bishop  of  the  Novatianists,  i.  465. 

Act  of  Uniformity,  its  terrible  consequences,  iii.  665. 

Act  of  Toleration,  passed  1689,  iii.  679. 

Adrian,  emperor,  his  reign  and  character,  i.  205. <— His  rescript,  207. 

Brians,  Moslieim's  account  of  the,  i.  476. — View  of  their  principles  ^79. 

Ainsworth,  Henry,  some  account  of  him  and  his  writings,  iii.  692. 

Alaric,  the  Gothic  chief,  i.  417. 

Albanus  Verulam,  the  protomartyr  of  Britain,  i.  83),  455. 

Albans,  St.,  disputation  there,  i.  460. 

Albigenses,  the,  narradye  of,  ii.  269;  not  Manieh«am,  5273;  their  increase,  274; 
their  principles,  275 ;  the  pope's  proceedings  against  them,  277 ;  first 
crusade  against  them,  279;  second  crusade  agunst  them,  295;  their  courage 
and  fortitude,  301 ;  third  crusade  against  them,  305 ;  extermination  of,  329; 
their  churches  re-appear ;  368 ;  suspension  of  the  persecution^  401 ;  ruin  of  their 
churches,  406. 

A]euin*s  amusing  picture  of  Antichrist,  ii.  48;  his  history,  171  ;  his  letter  to  Char- 
lemagne, 172. 

Alexander  Vl.,  Pope,  some  account  of,  iii.  290. 

Alfred  the  Great,  particulars  of,  ii.  30,  32;  repulses  the  Danes,  33;  his  laws,  34; 
his  decease,  35. 

Allen,  John,  his  Modem  Judaism  referred  to^  i.  45,  note,  53. 

Allwood,  Rey.  Philip,  his  <*  Key  to  the  Reyelation**  noticed,  i.  343,  note. 

Alps,  or  Alpine  mountains  described,  ii.  417—419. 

Alya,  Duke  of,  his  tyrannical  proceedings  in  the  Netherlands^  iii.  370,  1. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  his  excellent  remarks  on  the  clergy  of  his  day,  i.  381 — 401. 

Anabaptists.     See  Mbnnonitxs. 

Andrews,  St.,  contest  for  the  archbishopric  of,  iii.  406;  assembly  of  the  army  of 
the  congregation  there,  434. 

Anglo- S^ons  described,  ii.  8. 

Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  some  account  of,  ii.  56. 

Antoninus,  Emperor,  his  reign,  i.  209 ;  his  letter  to  the  magistrates,  210. 

Anttoch,  origin  of  the  church  there,  i.  1 12. 

Antichrist,  the  Man  of  Sin,  described  in  Scripture,  i.  388;  his  coming  foretold, 
406 ;  etymology  of  the  word,  409 ;  who  or  what  Antichrist  is,  410;  his  kingdom 
described,  456;  further  description  of,  ii.  48,  157,  264—6;  persecution  a 
prominent  feature  of,  267. 

Anthony,  the  hermit,  some  account  of,  i.  500. 

Apostasy,  affecting  instances  of,  i.  317 ;  prophetic  intimations  of,  358^  9. 

Apostles,  credibility  of  their  testimony,  i.  155 ;  persecution  of  the,  190 ;  their  warn- 
ings to  the  churches,  311. 

Apostolic  ministry,  its  leading  object,  i.  94. 

Apologies,  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  referred  to,  i.  222. 

Arians,  two  of  them  burnt,  ilL  560, 

Arian  controyersy,  the,  i.  346  ;  progress  of,  390 ;  persecution,  466. 
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Arnold,  of  Brescia,  his  interesting  history,  ii.  21 1. 

Athmnasius,  some  account  of,  i.  3^. 

Athenagoras,  some  account  of,  i.  223 ;  his  Apology,  225. 

Athens,  the  city  of,  described,  i.  128 ;  the  church  there,  20a. 

Athelatil,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  some  account  of,  ii.  25. 

Attalus,  the  Hunn,  some  occount  of,  i.  420. 

Auto-da-ft,  description  of  one,  ii.  961 ;  iii.  960. 

Augustin,  bis  mission  to  England,  ii.  15;  success,  16;  and  death,  17. 

Babylonian  empire,  its  extent,  &c.,  i.  12. 

Bancroft,  Bishop,  a  persecuting  divine,  iii.  558 ;  his  works  against  the  catlralks, 

605 ;  charges  against  him^  606. 
Baptism,  of  infiints,  its  origin,  i.  279—275;  an  innovation,  ibid.;  Rigahius, quoted 

on,  276;  Curcell«us,  Und.;  mode  of,  observed  by  the  apostles,  276;  Suieenn, 

quoted  on,  277 ;  Proflessor  Boehmer,  and  Bede,  quoted  on,  277  ;  oouneib  held, 

respecting,  282;  Mr.  Gibbon's  account  of  it,  952. 
Baptism,  adult,  a  canon  relating  to,  ii.  28;  how  observed  in  the  tenth  century,  199; 

administered  by  immersion  in  the  catholic  church,  954 ;  sentiments  of  the  Wsd- 

denses  on,  ii.  485. 
Baptists,  Englisfa,  their  rise,  and  sketch  of  their  early  history,   Iii.  620;  their 

early  sentiments,  621 ;  some  account  'of  them  in  the  year  1699,  622;  their 

defoice  of  believer's  baptism,  ibid, ;   further  account  ot  their  proceedings  in 

1641,  624 ;  their  confession,  626. 
Barnabas,  the  apostle,  at  Antioeh,  i.  111. 
Barchochebas,  the  Jewish  impostor,  i.  206. 
Bernard^  St. ,  some  account  of,  ii.  205 ;  his  description  of  diksenters,  247 ;  his  account 

of  the  catholic  clergy,  iii.  4. 
Basidge,  siege  of,  and  massacre  there,  ii.  965. 
Bartholomew's-day,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1 1.,  reflections  on,  iii.  666 ;  massacre  oC 

in  Paris,  iii.  274 ;  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  account  of  it,  275 ;  preparatory  steps 

to  the  massacrej  277. 
Beausobre,  Mr.,  hb  excellent  remark  on  the  Maniobees,  ii.  242. 
Becket,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  history,  ii.  71. 
Beccaria,  Count,  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to,  ii.  517. 

Bede,  the  learned,  his  Ecclesiastical  History  referred  to,  i.  456,  459^  461 ;  ii.  15—18. 
Berenger,  his  recantation,  ii.  209w 
Beziers,  the  massacre  at,  ii.  267. 

Besa,  Theodore,  biomphical  sketch  of,  iii.  257 ;  his  death,  259. 
Bible,  the,  commanded  to  be  kept  in  all  parish  churches,  iii.  470. 
Bilney,  ThomaA,  account  of  his  martyrdom,  iii.  458. 
Bishop,  universd,  when  first  made,  i.  493. 
Bishop  and  elder,  not  distinguished  in  Scripture,  1.  266. 
Bishop  of  Cava,  his  punishment,  iii.  999. 
Bithynia,  residence  of  the  Roman  emperors,  i.  929. 

Blair,  Adam,  strictures  on  his  History  of  the  Waldenses,  ii.  452,  and  475,  futte. 
Blanche,  Queen,  regency  of,  ii.  989. 

Bohemia,  state  of,  in  consequence  of  Jerome's  death,  ill.  87. 
Bohemians,  Luther's  letter  to  them,  iii.  95. 
Boleyn,  Anne,  her  affecting  history,  iii.  450. 
Boniface  III.,  Pope,  some  account  of,  i.  496. 

Boniface  VIII.,  some  account  of,  ii.  97;  his  exorbitant  commands,  123;  his  arro- 
gance and  usurpation,  iii.  10. 
Bonner  and  Gardiner,  cruel  persecutors,  iii.  484—487. 

Booth,  Ah.,  his  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  quoted,  i.  77,  n«te,  and  78,  i»0(e,96). 
Bradshaw's  Treatise,  summary  of,  iii.  610,  611. 
Britain,  Great,  one  of  the  ten  apocalyptic  kingdoms,  i.  426;  introduction  of  tlic 

gospel  into>  447. 
British  Islands,  barbarous  state  of,  i.  427 ;  progress  of  the  gospel  in  them,  445. 
Britons,  ancient,  times  and  customs  of,  i.  499. 
British  churches,  i.  449. 
Britain,  state  of,  under  the  Romans,  ii.  2—6. 
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Browiiista,  their  views  of  the  ehureh  of  England,  iii.  607 ;  their  earlj  existence, 
612;  their  Apology,  613;  their  protest  against  disloyalty,  614. 

Brown,  Robert,  some  account  of,  iii.  617. 

Bruys,  Peter,  answers  the  question,  «  What  is  Antichrist  ?"  ii.  260—5. 

Brays,  Peter  de,  martyrdom  of,  ii.  207 ;  his  tenets,  208 ;  absurd  aoeusations  against 
him,  209;  Treatise  supposed  to  be  written  by  him,  260;  his  yindioation  of  the 
dissenters,  261 ;  his  reasons  for  diMent,  265. 

Bryant,  Jacob,  extract  from  his  writings,  i.  146»  noU, 

Burnet,  Bishop,  his  letters  from  Italy  quoted,  ii.  616»6]8, 647,  ncU,  648—650. 

Cabbala,  a  speeiei  of  learning  among  the  Jews,  i.  53. 

Calrinists,  how  persecuted  in  France,  iii.  320. 

CalTinistic  and  Lutheran  reformations  distinguished,  iii.  539. 

Calvin,  John,  biographical  sketch  of,  iii.  247 ;  publishes  his  Institutes,  248 ;  his 
settlement  in  Oene? a,  250 ;  strictures  on  his  theory  of  church  government,  251 ; 
his  ministry  and  labours,  his  character  and  death,  258 ;  his  conduct  in  the  case 
of  Servetus,  255;  Bishop  Horsley*8  estimate  of  his  works,  256. 

Campbell,  Dr.  Geerg«,  quoted,  i.  73^  mote,  174,  imKs,  269,  aote,  271,  368-^76,  note, 

Carlostadt,  some  account  of,  iii.  161. 

Castlemain,  Lord,  his  censure  on  the  English  prelates  of  his  day,  iii.  662. 

Catholic  bishops,  their  character  described,  iii.  17. 

Catholics  and  IVotestantSi  a  conference  between,  iii.  269 ;  cruelties  exercised  by 
both,  305. 

Catholic  church  in  the  sixteenth  century  described,  iii.  294. 

Catholic  church,  first  dissenters  from  it,  i.  309;  increased  darkness  of,  i.  532;  the 
dif inity  of,  current  in  the  seventh  century,  i.  533-*5. 

Celsus,  why  he  censured  the  Jews,  i.  192. 

Cerinthus,  his  heresy,  i.  178. 

Charles  I.  of  England,  commenoement  of  his  reign,  iii.  567 ;  persecutes  the  puri> 
tana,  571 ;  bis  execution,  QI9S. 

Charles  II.  swears  to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  iii.  644 ;  abdicates  the  king- 
dom, 655 ;  his  restoration  by  General  Monk,  659 ;  his  faithlessness,  661. 

Charles  V.,  his  opinion  of  Luther,  iii.  218;  some  account  of,  332. 

Charles  IX.  of  France,  his  character  and  reign,  iii.  1276;  his  treacherous  conduct, 
281 ;  his  destfa,  287. 

Charlemagne,  his  reign  described,  ii.  166. 

Christ,  scriptural  character  of,  i.  2;  nature  of  bis  kingdom,  72. 

Christ,  sole  l^^ator  in  bis  own  kingdom,  i.  862 — 4. 

Christian  church,  pattern  of  the  primitive,  i.  96 — 98;  its  progress  during  the  first 
century,  103 ;  oflSce  bearers  in  it,  265. 

Christianity,  its  origin  and  eridence,  i.  1  ;  its  history  as  connected  with  prophecy^ 
61 ;  its  superiority  to  other  religions,  210. 

Christianity,  its  difficulties  at  the  outset,  i.  189 ;  innovations  in,  220 ;  proofs  of  its 
dirine  origin,  141;  credibility  of,  156;  reflections  on,  239;  a  proselyting  re- 
li|ioa,  25^258 ;  retrospectif  e  view  of  primitive,  261. 

Christianity,  remarks  on  its  design,  it.  140 ;  its  dirine  simplicity,  iii.  2,  and  corrup- 
tions, 3. 

Christendom  in  the  sixteenth  century,  view  of  the  state  of,  iii.  261. 

Church  of  Rome,  its  state  before  Luther,  iii.  99.* 

Church  and  Sute,  unholy  alliance  between,  iii.  569. 

Cburehes,  planted  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  i.  169. 

Church  of  Christ,  its  suiFering  state,  i.  5^ ;  its  union  with  the  state  unwarranted, 
540. 

Clarke,  Dr.  Adam,  extract  from  his  writings,  i.  243,  noU,  279,  aoto,  306. 

Clarke,  Dr   S.,  extract  from  his  Sermons,  i.  262. 

Clarendon,  oonstitutiona  of,  ii.  75. 

Claude,  of  Turin,  some  account  of,  ii.  185. 

Claude,  Mr.  John,  bis  account  of  the  cruelties  of  the  catliolics  in  France,  iii.  328. 

Claudius  Seisselius,  his  account  of  the  Waldenses,  ii.  444. 

Clemens,  Alcxandrinus,  some  account  of,  i.  232. 
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Clergji  their  eaweUmmem,  L  387 ;  their  kingdom  not  the  kingdom  of  Chrittt  9U; 

origin  of  a  superstitious  reTerenee  lor,  425;  their  kingdom  ddtneated,4fi8; 

celibacy  of  the,  ii.  41,  59;  their  rerenuea,  196;  dtsaohite  lives  of  the  cs^obe, 

iii.  5;  their  rights  and  privileges,  296 ;  immunities  of  the  FrsDch,  297;  thtir 

immorality,  2G9. 
Cohhnm,  Lord,  his  interesting  history,  iii.  50 — 57  :  his  exceutioo,  58. 
Coli^T,  Admiral,  assassinated  by  the  catholics,  iii.  288L 
Compulsive  system  characterized,  iii.  242. 
Constant ius,  the  emperor,  his  character  and  reign,  334,  5. 
Constantine  the  Great,  some  account  of,  i.  342  ;  his  military  eiploits, 343 ;  his  edicts 

in  &vour  of  the  Christians,  345 ;  his  speech  at  the  Council  of  Niea^  343;  his  ad- 

vice  to  the  bishops,  350 ;  his  baptism  and  death,  351. 
Consecration  of  churches,  ii.  27. 
C!opiti,  Bartholomew,  affecting  narrative  of,  ii.  550. 
Corinth  described,  i.  129  ;  account  of  the  chureh  there,  13D« 
Council,  of  Cliff,   in  Kent,  ii.  19,  26;    of  Calcnith,  2D;   of  St.  Gilei,  297;  of 

l>avaur,314:  of  Montpellier,  319;  fourth  of  the  LMeran,  322;  of  Bourgcs, 

877  ;  at  Sens  and  Senlis,  391;  of  Narbonne,  and  iu  eireulvr,  400;  of  Lyons, 

425 ;  of  Constance,  iii.  61  ;  of  Trent,  history  of,  380. 
Cranmer,  Archbishop,  particular!  of,  iii.  453;  publieation  of  his  Bible,  471;  his 

martyrdom,  497. 
Cromvrelf,  Thomas,  Cavendish's  pieture  of  him,  iii.  456 ;  advlMB  Henry  VIIL  to 

destroy  the  monasteries,  457 ; 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  liberal  conduct  to  the  Waldenses^  ii.  575 ;  his  letter  to  Louis 

XIV.  on  their  behalf,  576;  his  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  others,  579; 

defeats  the  Soots  and  ukes  Ediaburgh,  ill.  643;    returns  and  dissolves  the 

long  parliament,  647 ;  grants  liberty  of  oonseienoe  to  all  seeCa»  04S;  is  raised  to 

supreme  power  in  Engumd,  649;  nils  a  new  parliament  and  addnusBi  thto, 

651 ;  his  government  characteriied,  653 ;  MsisU  the  Waldenae*,  654 ;  his  death, 

&c.,655. 
Cyprian,  some  aceount  of,  1.  279*->281 ;  hit  martyrdom)  282 ;  bit  eonduot  rsspcet* 

ing  the  lapsed,  318. 

Damville,  Ma'mbal,  pleads  for  toleration,  iii.  310. 

Danes,  their  cruelty  to  the  British  clergy,  ii.  29* 

David,  the  kingdom  of,  a  theocracy,  i.  374 ;  remarks  on  its  peenUarity,  376. 

Dead,  the  superstitious  practice  of  purchasing  their  virtues,  ii  lOS. 

Deities,  of  the  andent  heathen,  charaoteriaed,  i.  15 ;  temples  and  rites  of  worship,  17 ; 

their  mysteries,  18. 
Demiurgus,  an  Oriental  deity,  what  the  heathen  thought  of  him,  L  36w 
Diina,  the  temple  of,  at  Ephesua,  i.  22. 
Digby*s,  Lord,  speech  in  the  long  parliament,  iii.  593. 
DIodorus  SiouluB,  quoted,  or  referred  to,  i.  429,  436—8. 
Dioclesian  (the  emperor),  his  reign,  i.  ^28 ;  resigns  the  purple,  333. 
Dionysius,  of  Alexandria,  account  of,  L  289 ;  confotea  the  MiUennarians^  298. 
Dissenters,  in  the  12th  century,  their  various  names,  ii.  220 ;  their  lenels,  281 ;  •!>- 

surdity  of  thinking  them  Maniehees,  243;  the  earliest  laws  against  theoi, 

iii.  466 ;  their  history  further  traced,  620. 
Dissenting  oongre^pitions,  their  rise  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliaabetb,  vl  538. 
Dominie,  St. ,  origin  of  the  preaehing  brethren  of,  ii.  288  $  curious  aeooont  of  him, 

337—355. 
Domitian,  the  emperor,  persecutions  under,  i.  17Ql 
Donatists,  aceount  of  the,  i.  472 ;  two  leading  maxims,  474 ;  excellent  principles  of, 

475. 
Dorset,  Lord,  his  speech,  iii.  578. 
Druidtsm,  its  priests,  i.  429;  their  principles  and  opinions,  432 ;  olgeets  and  rites  of 

worship,  435. 
Druidesses,  some  account  of,  i.  431. 

Dunstan,  St. ,  sketch  of  his  history,  ii.  37 ;  is  made  arehbiahop  of  Caatcrt>uryt  40. 
Dupin,  eharaoter  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  i.  63. 
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£A|igrtK«oAT,  disputes  concerning,  L  479. 

Ebkmites,  their  heresy,  i.  178. 

Ecclesiastical  establisbments,  objections  to,  i.  967. 

Ecclesiastical  history » its  design,  i.  50 ;  a  perfect  specimen  of  it,  66. 

Ecclesiastical  historians,  their  errors,  i.  62. 

Edeotios,  philosophy  of  the,  1.  92. 

Edgar,  King,  some  account  of>  ii.  41. 

Edinburgh,  a  convention  of  the  clergy  held  there,  in  1559,  iii.42d ;  tumultuous  pro- 
oeedmgs,  585. 

Edward  I.,  account  of  his  reign,  ii.  131. 

Edward  III.,  sooie  account  of  his  reign,  iii.  478. 

Edward  VI.,  some  account  of  his  short  reign,  iii.  480. 

Egbert,  his  description  of  the  Catbari,  or  Puritans,  ii.  66. 

Elector  of  Saxony  protects  Luther,  Ui.  196. 

Elders,  of  churches,  their  duties,  i.  266. 

Elisabeth,  Queen  of  England,  commencement  of  her  reign,  iii.  509 ;  difficulties  she 
had  to  encounter,  513 ;  assists  the  Huguenots,  515,  542 ;  attempu  of  Pope 
Pius  IV.  to  a^ole  her,  521 ;  conduct  of  Pope  Pius  V.  towards  her,  530;  reli- 
gious parties  in  her  reign,  536  $  ecclesiastjosl  commission  granted  by  her  to 
Whitgift,  544 ;  chastises  the  Commons,  547  $  applies  to  Parliament  for  supplies, 
548  ;  her  death,  and  character,  550 ;  reflections  on  her  reign,  553. 

Elphingston,  William,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  account  of,  iii.  405. 

England,  church  of,  its  constitution,  i.  412;  one  of  the  tan  apocalyptic  kingdoms, 
ii.  22. 

England,  progress  of  the  Reformation  in,  iii.  474. 

Ephestts^  the  city  of,  described,  i.  132 ;  aooount  of  the  church  there,  134. 

Epicureans,  their  philosophy,  L  29. 

Erasmus,  some  account  of,  iiL  149  ;  opposes  the  doctrine  of  predestioation,  151  ;  his 
advice  to  Luther,  155 1  the  conduct  be  pursued  in  his  kiter  days,  156  ,  his  opi- 
nion of  Luther,  215. 

Ernest,  Duke  of  Saxony,  refuses  the  mediation  of  the  eofdeliers,  iit  106. 

Essenes,  a  Jewish  sect,  their  tenets,  i.  49. 

Eusebius,  a  Novatian  elder,  brief  account  of,  i.  470l 

Eustathius,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  1.  348. 

Evangelista,  their  history  of  Christ,  i.  144. 

Eyerdnus,  of  Staofield,  his  descrqition  of  the  dissenCers,  ii.  245. 

Excommunications^  ecclesiastical,  reflections  on,  ii.  196. 

Falklakd,  Loan,  his  speech  on  prelacy,  iii.  594. 

Farel,  William,  one  of  the  reformers,  iii.  226 ;  he  studies  the  Scriptures,  228 ;  quits 
the  church  of  Rome,  229  ;  holds  a  disputation  at  Basle,  231 ;  memorable  inci- 
dent in  his  life,  233 ;  his  visit  to  the  Waldenses,  235 ;  challenges  the  clergy  of 
Geneva,  237  ;  his  last  interview  with  Calvin,  249 ;  some  traits  in  his  charac- 
ter, 245. 

Fasts  and  mortifications,  origin  off  i.  925. 

Fathers,  earliest,  opinions  of  the,  i.  145,  238« 

Featley,  Dr.,  his  eUuranious  charges  against  the  baptists,  iiL  625. 

Felicitas,  her  martyrdom,  at  Vienne,  i.  255. 

Fleury,  Abb^,  his  Ecclesiastical  History  quoted,  i.  503,  511 ;  ii.  199,  201. 

Feuqaet,  biabop  of  Toulouse,  his  character  for  cruelty,  ii.  327, 987  $  his  death,  994. 

Fox,  John,  some  account  of,  iii.  587 ;  beiriends  the  anabaptists,  538. 

France,  late  and  important  occurrences  there,  i.  61  ;  persecution  there,  A.D.  177, 
216 ;  civil  war  there  in  the  time  of  Charles  IX.,  iii.  516. 

Franciscus,  a  monk,  gives  rise  to  an  order  of  ecclesiastics,  ii.  344. 

Francis  I.,  (King  of  France,)  his  persecuting  spirit,  iii.  510 ;  retrospect  of  his 
reign,  511. 

Francis  II.,  persecutions  in  his  reign,  iii.  514. 

Frederick  II.,  his  death,  ii.  426. 

Frederick  the  Wise,  his  character,  iiL  188 ;  answer  to  the  pope's  nuncio,  214. 

French  government,  its  intolerant  spirit  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  iii.  907. 
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Galkkius,  the  emperor,  account  of,  i.  884;  his  treatment  of  the  Christians,  335—7. 
Gardiner  and  Hooper,  English  bishops,  burnt  at  Smithfietd|  iii.  494. 
Geneva,  extraordinary  proceedings  there,  iii.  239. 
Gentile  world,  its  state  at  the  first  coming  of  Christ,  i.  88. 

churches,  bow  first  corrupted^  i.  175. 

Gibbon,  Mr.,  his  history  quoted,  or  referred  to,  i.  192,  204,  980,  886,  352,355, 

891,  896,  896—401,  408, 4,  417,  506,  Mofe,  580;  ii.  172, 181,  185,  226. 
Gifibrd,  Mr.,  his  absurd  account  of  the  AUngeases,  IL  271. 
Gildas,  quoted  on  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  into  Britain,  t  445;  his  account  of 

Great  Britain,  ii.  8. 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  his  early  account  of  Britain,  i.  455 ;  hu  curious  aecotmt  of 

the  English  hierarchy,  456. 
Glastonbury,  monkish  legend  of  the  church  tliere,  i.  452. 
Gnostics,  their  heresy,  L  178;  subdivision  of  their  sects,  181, 281. 
Gospel  of  Christ,  on  what  it  proceeds,  i.  80 ;  how  adapted  to  relieve  sinful  mortals, 

81 ;  is  to  be  preached  to  all  the  world,  104 ;  its  prpgres  in  heathen  countries, 

107 ,  its  probable  introduction  into  Britain,  448. 
Gothic  invasion  of  the  Roman  empire  detailed,  i.  415. 
Goths,  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  i.  425. 

Graham,  William,  his  review  of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  i.  265,  ncle. 
Gratian,  the  emperor,  his  reign,  i.  405. 

Greathead,  Robert,  interesting  particulars  of,  ii.  128—125;  his  death,  &c,  126. 
Greek  philosophers,  their  doctrines,  i.  28. 
Gregory,  Dr.  Geo.,  his  encomium  on  LacUntius,  i.  822,  note. 
Gregory,  Pope,  I.,  hia  letter  to  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  i.  494. 
Gr^^ry  II.,  his  letter  to  the  emperor  L«o,  i.  518. 
Gregory  III.,  his  letter  to  the  emperor  Leo,  i.  516. 

Gregory  VIL,  hia  ambition,  ii.  51 ;  deprived  Henry  IV.  of  his  kingdoms,  96. 
Gregory  IX.  burns  numerous  heretics  at  Rome,  ii.  897 ;  and  in  Germany,  899;  bis 

buu  against  the  emperor  Frederick  1 1.,  425. 
Guise,  "DwLe  of,  some  particulars  of,  iii.  284. 

Guise,  Mary^  queen  regent  of  Scotland,  some  account  of  her  proceedings,  iii.  419. 
Guthrie,  Mr. ,  of  Stirling,  his  martyrdom^  iii.  664. 

Hallam,  Henry,  his  history  of  the  middle  ages  quoted  on  the  conduct  of  CoosCsn. 

tine,  i.  887 ;  on  the  Gothic  invasion,  425,  527 ;   his  opinions  contested,  ii. 

224--8«  280, 1,  269 ;  strictures  on,  452 ;  quoted  and  commented  on,  269,  &c. 
Hampton-court  conference,  some  account  of  the,  iii.  557. 
Heathen  writers,  their  account  of  paganism  confirmed  by  the  Scriptures,  i.  125. 
H^;esippus,  account  of  him  and  his  writings,  i.  227. 

Henricians,  account  of  the,  ii.  206. — Sl  Bernard's  letter  against  them,  210. 
Henry  I.  of  England,  insolent  letter  of  the  Pope  to  him,  ii.  59. 
Henry  II.  exalts  the  power  of  the  popes,  ii.  70. 
Henry  III.,  his  reign  described,  ii.  115;  exactions  of  the  see  of  Rome  during  bis 

reign,  129« 
Henry  IV.,  kln£  of  France,  religion  in  France  under  his  reign,  iii.  818. 
Henry  VIII^  king  of  England,  his  birth  and  education,  iii.  440 ;  his  seal  for 

popery,  441 ;  his  letter  to  Louis  of  Bavaria,  442;  writes  against  Luther,  443; 

IS  intent  on  divorcing  his  queen,  451 ;  his  anxiety  to  obtain  the  pope^  di^MUSS- 

tioB,  459;  destroys  the  monasteries  and  convenu,  468;  throws  oo*  his  connce- 

tion  with  Rome,  465 ;  reflections  on  his  reign,  478. 
Heresy,  whence  it  took  its  rise,  i.  172. 
Heresy,  the  first  victims  in  England  burnt  for,  iii  47. 
Hermas,  his  testimony  to  the  apostles,  i.  152. 
Holy  Spirit,  the  oflices  of,  L  89;  necessity  of  his  influenoei  90. 
Hormias,  how  he  ridiculed  the  heathen  philosophers,  i.  260. 
Hospital,  de  TMichael,  his  liberal  principles,  iii.  266;  estimate  of  his  works,  309. 
Huguenots,  dreadful  massacre  of,  in  France,  iii.  285. 
Hume,  David,  his  character  of  the  Druida^  i.  442,  noU;  his  description  of  the 

Albigenscs,  ii.  272. 
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Hurd,   Bishop,  his  descripfcion  of  mntichrist,  i.  411;  his  Sermons  on   Prophecy 

referred  to,  498 ;  ii.  157.  noU» 
Huss,  John,  the  eminent  reformer,  iii,  62 ;  summoned  to  the  council  of  Constance, 

63 ;  letter  from  Wycliffe  to  him,  64;  is  allowed  a  safe  conduct,  69;  his  trial  at 

Constance,  71 ;  his  condemnation,  75 ;  .and  execution,  77. 
Uutchinsoni  Mrs.,  how  she  describes  the  puritans  of  her  day,  iii.  569,  note. 

Ignatius,  an  elder  of  the  church  at  Antioch,  i.  196;  his  testimony  before  Trajan, 
200 ;  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  martyrdom,  201 ;  his  episues  interpolated, 
271. 

Images,  worship  paid  to,  sanctioned  by  Gregory  I.,  1.  512;  contest  respect- 
ing, 513. 

Independents,  their  growing  strength,  iii.  602 ;  the  early,  what  they  objected  to  in 
the  church  of  Ei^land,  628. 

Indulgences,  their  origin  and  abuse,  iL  101;  the  reception  given  to  them,  110; 
form  of,  iii.  110. 

Inquisition,  the,  Mr.  Southey*s  account  of,  ii.  335 ;  its  object  and  design,  343 ;  its 
terrible  progress,  357 ;  horrible  operations  of  it  in  Spain,  358 ;  Voltaire's 
account  of  it,  360. 

Inquisitor,  conversion  and  martyrdom  of  one,  ii.  427. 

Innocent  III.,  Pope,  his  character  and  pontificate,  ii.  97,  110,  277. 

Innocent  VIII.,  his  bull  against  the  Waldenses,  ii.  493. 

Innovations  during  the  thirteenth  century,  it.  133. 

Ireland,  the  dreadful  massacre  there  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  iii.  592, 

Ireland  given  to  Henry  1 1.,  ii.  70. 

Irenaeus,  an  account  of,  and  of  his  book  against  herefies,  i.  230. 

James  IV.,  of  Scotland,  his  letter  to  the  pope,  iii.  404. 

James  I.,  king  of  England,  commencement  of  his  reign,  iii.  555;  specimen  of  bis 

scholastic  theology,  559;  his  negotiation  witli  the  pope,  561 ;  singuUuritics  df 

his  reign,  and  his  death,  565. 
James  1 1.,  his  short  but  sanguinary  reign,  iii.  669. 
Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  brief  account  of,  i.  454. 
Jeffries,  Judge,  fitly  termed  the  grand  butcher,  iii.  670. 
Jerome,  of  Prague,  cited  to  appear  before  the  council  of  Constance,  iii.  77 ;  is  tried 

for  heresy,  79;  his  execution,  80;  his  heroic  conduct  under  trial,  81. 
Jerusalem,  prophecy  of  its  destruction,  i.  158;  destruction  of  the  temple^  163; 

calamities  of  the  Jews  in,  164 ;  its  destruction  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  Chri^ 

tianity,  168;  safety  of  the  Christians  during  the  siege,  169. 
Jesuits,  account  of  the  order  of,  iii.  348 ;  the  champions  of  the  church,  349 ;  thehr 

perseverance,  350 ;  their  character,  351 ;  their  decline,  352. 
Jewish  and  Christian  kingdoms  contrasted,  i.  377. 
Jewish  sects,  described,  i.  46 ;  their  condition  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  53 ;  and 

under  the  reign  of  Adrian,  207;  their  dispersion,  55 ;  manner  of  propagating 

the  Gospel  among  them,  113. 
Jews,  their  distinguiihing  privileges,  i.  40;  peculiarity  of  their  civil  government, 

41 ;  character  of  their  high  priests  and  elders,  42 ;  their  expectations  of  a  Mes- 
siah, 43 ;  their  division  into  sects,  45. 
John,  the  apostle,  account  of  his  Gospel,  i.  149,  and  of  his  Epistles,  151;  banish- 
ment of,  170. 
John,  king  of  England,  account  of,  ii.  101 ;  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  105 ;  his 

base  submission  to  him,  107 ;  death  and  character  of.  111. 
Johnson,  Dr.,  his  Tour  to  the  Hebridn,  quoted,  i.  501,  note,  and  503. 
Jortin,  Dr.,  his  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History  quoted  or  referred  to,  1. 317, 376; 

ii.  462. 
Josephus,  authenticity  of  his  writings,  i.  143;  his  testimony  of  the  destruction  of 

Jerusalem,  161—165. 
Jovian,  the  emperor,  his  reign,  i.  403. 
Julian,  the  emperor,  some  account  of,  i.  397;  his  reigft,  and  restoration  of  paganism, 

399;  his  failure  in  attempting  to  rebuild  the  temple,  400;  his  character  and 

death,  401. 
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Jiutiii  Bfartyr,  his  birth  and  edueatioii,  L  filS;  oooversiiHi  to  ChriitMiiity,  214; 
his  Apdiflgief  and  mutyrdom,  215 ;  his  acoooam  of  the  Oiiiitian  practicea  in  his 
time^  219;  extract  from  his  first  Apology,  273. 

Katx*  Bishop*  his  aoooimt  of  Justin  Uartyr's  writings  oommendad,  i.  221. 
Kingdom  of  Christ,  its  spiritual  nature,  i.  72, 101 ;  its  origin,  78;  iu  lava,  75; 

its  true  subjects,  77 ;  summary  of  ita  doctrines,  89  and  95 ;  ita  dudplina,  101 ; 

ohserranoe  of  ita  institutions,  928;  Christ  the  sole  legislator,  862 ;  ita  paeuiiar 

characteristics,  879 ;  prophecies  reUting  to  ita  establishment,  587. 
Knox,  John,  the  Scottish  reformer,  his  birth  and  early  histaty,  iii.  407;  reoounaes  the 

errors  c^  popery,  406;  his  qualifications  aa  a  reformer,  ^;  refuses  a  living  and 


bishopric  in  England,  410 ;  his  rising  popularity,  418 ;  his  aisocistci  in  the 
work  of  reformation,  415;  his  letter  to  the  reformers  in  Scotland,  416;  his 
letter  to  John  Fox,  418 ;  his  return  from  Geneva,  425;  his  Sermon  on  Idolatry, 
426;  his  preaching  at  Crail,  482;  and  at  St.  Andrew,  483;  his  letter  to  Cecfl, 
486 ;  estimate  of  his  character,  488. 

Lactawtius,  some  particulars  of,  L  82&L 

Laity  and  clergy,  unscriptural  distinction  between  them,  i.  876. 

Lambeth,  a  public  disputation  at,  iii.  545. 

Iiandgrave  of  Hesse^  hts  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  ii.  660. 

Lardner,  Dr.,  his  testimony  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  i  298  ;  quoted  or  lefeiied 
to,  292,  290,  294,  464. 

Latimer,  Bishop,  his  martyrdom,  iii.  495. 

Laud,  Archbishop,  some  account  of,  iii.  572;  bis  domineering  conduct,  578;  his 
cruel  treatment  of  Dr.  Leighton,  575;  his  sanguinary  protieedings  againat  the 
dissenters,  579;  takes  measures  to  restore  popery,  581;  his  impeachment  and 
execution,  596 ;  reflections,  597. 

Legate,  the,  expulsion  of  one  from  Kngland,  ii.  121. 

Legates  of  the  see  of  Rome,  their  power,  ii.  60,  and  scandalous  conduct,  61. 

Leo  X.,  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  ii.  108;  bis  character,  104 ;  eeasmenees  the 
sale  of  indul^nces,  105;  further  account  of  him,  292. 

Library,  circulating,  the  fo^t  on  record,  i,  821. 

Limborch's  History  of  the  Inquisition  quoted,  ii.  844,  848. 

Lollards,  ori^n  of  the  term,  iii.  45 ;  persecution  of  them  in  England,  46 ;  statute 
for  burning  them,  49. 

LoUardy,  curious  oath  to  be  taken  against,  iii.  59. 

Lord's-supper,  the  time  of  celebration  altered  in  the  4th  century,  i.  828;  how  cor- 
rupted, ii.  200. 

Lothaire,  son  of  Charlemagne,  his  history,  ii.  177. 

Louis,  a  French  prince,  some  account  of,  ii.  821 ;  becomes  Louis  VIIL,  875;  hb 
sanguinary  exploita  against  the  Albigenses,  860;  lays  si^ge  to  Avignoo,  888; 
his  death,  885. 

Louis  XIIL,  king  of  France,  how  he  persecuted  the  protestanta,  !i.  618;  iii.  829. 

Louis  XIV.,  his  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  ii.  619;  iii.  829. 

Lucius,  king  of  Britain,  his  conversion,  i.  458. 

Lutheran  Reformation,  commencement  of  ita  history,  iii.  97;  resumed,  178;  con- 
tinued, 198.^ 

Luther  and  Calvin,  mistakes  in  their  church  polity,  ii.  500. 

Luther,  Martin,  his  birth,  iii.  Ill;  commences  a  monastic  life,  112;  his  intense 
application  to  study,  118;  his  visit  to  Rome,  114;  Lectures  on  Theology,  115; 
preaches  against  indulgences,  116;  his  propositions  on  indulgmees,  118:  his 
treatment  of  Tetzel's  disputations,  119;  acquires  information  gradually,  120; 
raises  opponento,  121 ;  his  two  principles  of  reformation,  122 ;  dcfonds  his  jm- 
timents,  128;  fine  instance  of  bis  magnanimity,  125;  is  cited  to  Rome  by  the 
pope,  but  refuses  to  attend,  127 ;  orderad  to  repair  to  Augsburg,  12B;  is  nearly 
entrapped  by  his  enemies,  129;  three  charges  against  him,  180;  his  inter- 
view with  Ojetan,  181;  issue  of  the  conference,  185;  attacks  on  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  l41 ;  defends  the  doctrine  of  predeslnuition  against 
Erasmus,  1 52 — 4 ;  is  made  a  prisoner  by  the  elector  of  Saionj,  1 74 ;  his  intenncw 
with  Miltita,  the  pope's  nuncio,  175;  writes  a  submissive  letter  to  the  pope»  178; 
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his  rising  popularity,  179;  Erasmus's  letter  to  him,  181 ;  Court  of  Saxony 
alamcd  at  his  theses,  181 ;  explanation  of  his  theses.  182;  disputation  betireen 
him  and  Eekins,  188^5  $  Miltits's  interriew  with  him,  186 ;  some  account  of 
his  writings,  187 ;  attacked  by  two  new  adversaries,  188 ;  bow  he  saps  the 
foundation  of  popery,  189;  rapid  sale  of  bis  work  against  the  pope,  190 ;  the 
elector  of  6axony  defends  him,  191 ;  obtains  new  protectors  in  Germany,  192 ; 
his  difficulties  betray  him  into  inconsistency,  193 ;  account  of  his  book  on  the 
sacraments,  194  and  197 ;  he  refutes  the  papal  doctrine,  195 ;  his  views  of  the 
massy  196 ;  his  interview  with  Suupitz  and  Linccius,  200 ;  writes  to  the  pope, 
and  sends  him  his  book,  201 ;  the  pope  prepares  a  bull  against  him,  208 ;  the 
pope's  views  of  his  sentiments,  204 ;  some  account  of  the  papal  bull  against  him, 
205;  the  bull  distributed  in  Germany,  207. — Luther  denounces  the  pope,  209, 
and  bums  his  bull,  210 ;  declares  his  separation  firom  the  church  of  Rome,  212 ; 
the  pope  demands  him  to  be  burned,  218 ;  instances  of  his  magnanimous  con- 
duct, 219;  he  appears  before  the  diet,  at  Worms,  221 ;  he  translates  and  pub- 
lishes the  New  Testament,  223 ;  the  wide  circulation  of  his  bible,  224.     . 

Lryon%  persecutions  of  the  Christians  there,  i.  217. 

Lyttleton,  Lord,  his  character  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  ii.  90. 

MACKiNToaH,  Sir  James,  his  History  of  England  quoted,  i.  423,  note, 

Mahomet,  some  account  o^  i.  528 ;  his  alleged  eonmiission,  524 ;  instructions  to  his 
Ibllowers,  587 ;  his  death,  and  character  of  his  religion,  529;  his  success  ac- 
counted for,  529 ;  Dr.  Sherlock's  comparison  of  Christ  and  this  imposter,  581. 

Mahometanism,  ita  rise  and  growing  influence,  i.  521-^  ;  reflections  on  the  system 
580. 

Manichcans,  the  doctrines  said  to  be  held  by  them,  iL  228. 

Man  of  Sin,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the,  ii.  28. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  Emperor,  his  character,  i.  211. 

Martel,  Charles,  his  engagementa  against  the  Mahometans,  ii.  165. 

Martyrdom  of  Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  i.  257—260. 

Martyrs,  reflections  on  the  times  of  the,  i.  340;  and  on  their  suflbrings,  iii.  498. 

Mary,  queen  of  England,  treatment  of  her  by  Edward  V I.,  iii.  488 ;  her  accession 
to  the  throne,  492;  ominous  commencement  of  her  reign,  493;  determines  to 
restore  the  catholic  religion,  499 ;  promises  her  subjects  a  free  toleration  and 
has  an  interriew  with  the  pope'b  legste,  501 ;  number  of  persons  burnt  in  her 
reign,  503;  her  miserable  life  and  wretched  death,  506,  &c. 

Maud,  Empress,  some  account  of,  ii.  64. 

Maximin,  Uie  emperor,  his  conduct  and  death,  i.  339. 

MelancthoD,  Philip,  one  of  Luther's  associates,  iii.  157 ;  his  amiable  character,  158; 
the  aasistaooe  be  rendered  to  Luther,  159;  his  mildness  of  temper,  160 ;  yet  a 
persecutor,  iii.  386,  note. 

Meliio,  bishop  of  Sardis,  his  apology,  i.  213. 

Menno  Simon,  some  account  of,  lit  390 ;  his  ministry  and  labours,  391 ;  his  doc- 
trines and  the  discipline  of  his  churches.  892. 

Mennonites,  or  Dutch  baptists,  some  account  of,  iii  378 ;  Mr.  W.  Ward's  account 
of  them,  374;  Dr.  Mosheim*s  account  of  them,  378;  orinn  of  the  Munster 
atrocities,  383 ;  their  principal  leaders,  384 ;  strictures  on  them,  385 ;  excessive 
cruelties  inflicted  on  them,  387,  8;  sprang  IVom  the  Waldenses,  390 ;  candid 
concessions  of  Dr.  Mosheim  concerning  them,  395, 6 ;  their  notion  of  a  Christian 
church,  897;  their  religious  opinions,  398;  their  rigid  discipline,  399;  their 
views  of  human  learning  and  philosophy,  400 ;  toleration  of  them  in  Holland, 
401 ;  their  condition  in  1626 ;  number  among  them  men  of  great  eminence 
and  attainments,  402. 

Mentx,  archbishop  of,  his  seal  about  indulgences,  iii.  107. 

Messiah,  his  advent  into  the  world  foretold,  i.  1 ;  must  needs  be  a  suffering  person, 
115—117. 

Metropolitan,  or  archbisbop,  the  origin  of,  i.  485. 

Middleton,  Dr.,  his  writings  quoted  or  referred  to,  i.  504, 506,  509. 

Millennium,  controversy  reelecting  the,  i.  291  ;  Dr.  Whitby^s  note  thereon,  293. 

Milner,  Mr.,  character  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  i.  65. 

Milttta,  the  papal  nuncio,  account  of  bis  death,  iii.  202. 
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Milton*!  Sonnet  on  the  Mamcre  in  Piediiioiit,  it.  574 ;  hit  bmI  in  bafailf  of  the 
Waldenaes,  575 ;  his  letters  to  the  proteataat  prioees  on  $h9  eontiiieBt  561  ■ 
566 ;   sublime  extracts  from  his  prose  irritings,  GOl  ;  TcMve  of  Kings  and 
Magistrates  referred  to^  64 1. 

Minueius*  Felix,  short  account  of,  i.  285;  extract  from  bis  Apology,  286w 

Miraoles,  spurious  ones,  of  the  church  of  Rome,  iii.  462. 

Mission  of  Christ  into  the  world,  i.  8 ;  its  grand  design,  74—88. 

Missionaries  sent  to  convert  the  Saxons,  ii.  13. 

Monastery,  at  Ban^,  in  Wales,  an  account  of,  i.  459;  and  at  St.  Albans,  ii  21. 

Monasteries,  rapid  merease  of,  ii.  17 ;  their  suppression  and  desUuction  in  England, 
iii.  460. 

Monkery,  rapid  progress  of,  i.  500 ;  how  eulogised  by  the  fiuhers,  506  *,  opposed  by 
Vigilantius,  507. 

Monks,  their  superstitions,  strictures  on,  i.  502;  8. 

Monks  and  hermits,  fimatieism  of,  i.  827. 

Morland,  Sir  Samuel,  sent  by  Cromwell  to  reliere  the  Waldensca,  ii.  554,  &c. ; 
referred  to  respecting  the  Waldenses,  477,  &&,  481,  488—5^  489, 580, 54S— 7, 
555,  574,  5,  noie,  578,  586. 

Mosheim,  Dr.,  character  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  i.  64;  hisacoountof  tbechorcii 
at  Jerusalem,  96 ;  and  of  the  Gnostic  heresy,  179 ;  his  wws  of  Simon  Magus, 
182;  his  opinion  of  the  Nicolaitans,  188;  his  renoarks  on  the  reign  of  Adrian, 
206 ;  hia  opinion  of  the  Cathari,  or  Puritans,  802;  bis  just  remaft  on  the  pri- 
mitive bishops^  880;  his  sombre  description  of  the  tenth  eenturj^  ii.  184 ;  bis 
account  of  the  Mcnaonites,  or  Dutch  baptists,  quoted  at  large,  iii.  878L 


Namvbs,  ediet  of,  granted  to  the  Huguenots,  iii.  814—816 ;  its  Tarious  stipnb 

817 ;  explanatory  articles,  816;  revoeation  of  the  edict  by  Lovds  XIV.,  821 ; 
its  <iireful  consequences,  828. 

National  religion,  the  principle  on  which  it  ia  founded,  i.  4152. 

Nsvarre,  queen  of,  bcr  spirited  conduct,  iii.  278. 

Nero,  the  emperor,  his  persecution  of  the  Christians  at  Rome,  i.  188. 

Nenra,  the  Roman  emperor,  hia  reign,  i.  181. 

Netherlands,  horrible  cruelties  exercised  on  the  protestants  there,  iii.  861,  86& 

Newton,  Bishop,  his  book  on  the  propheeaei  quoted,  ii.  66. 

Nice,  council  of,  in  the  year  825,  i.  346 ;  the  seventh  council  held  tbere  aanotioos 
image-worriiip,  520. 

Nicolaitans,  heresy  of  the^  i.  183. 

Nonconformists,  origin  of  the  name,  iii.  666 ;  how  cruelly  persecuted,  668. 

Novatianists,  their  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome,  i.  801 ;  their  origin  traced, 
505;  rigid  disdplme  of  their  eburebes,  807;  were  the  first  dissenters,  312 ; 
their  history  continued,  463 ;  how  persecuted  by  Constantine,  465 ;  proofs  of 
their  numbers,  467 ;  eminent  men  among  them,  469 ;  eondnet  of  the  Ro- 
manists towards  them^  471. 

Novatianus,  some  account  of,  i.  804;  absurdly  called  an  antipope,  805;  heresy 
falsely  imputed  to  him,  806* 

Odo,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  some  aecount  of,  ii.  86. 

<£colampadiu8,  a  reformer,  letter  from  the  Waldenses  to  him,  and  bis  aaswes, 

ii.  509 ,  some  further  account  of  him  and  his  writings,  iii.  169,  &e. 
Orange,  the  Prince  of,  some  aecount  of,  iii.  358 ;  holds  libera]  opinions,  368,  fte. 
Oriental  philosophy,  its  origin  and  details,  L  82. 

Oriental  philosophers,  their  general  doctrines  on  the  destiny  of  man,  i  35. 
Origen,  some  aecount  of  that  father,  i.  283 ;  his  writings,  exeommnnieaAion,  and 

death,  i.  286,  &c  ;  his  defence  of  Christianity,  288. 
Otho,  a  papal  legate,  constitutions  of,  iL  1 19. 

Paoam  worship  described,  i.  1 7 ;  state  of  the  world  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles, 

125,  &c 
PsMDism  and  Christianity  contrasted,  i.  189. 

Palestine,  its  two  prevailing  systems  of  religion  when  Christ  oamc^  i.  43* 
Paley,  Dr.,  on  what  footing  he  places  ecclesiMtical  estaUiahments,  i.  866. 
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Pattphilua,  of  CsMrea,  8om#  aeeountof,  i.  821. 

Fipacy»  Bomithy  described^  i.  482 ;  review  of  its  power,  483 ;  daimcd  by  three 
oompetitora,  ii«  108. 

Papal  Christianity  described,  ii.  144  ;  estimate  of,  145;  somroarr  of  its  rites,  147 ; 
its  history,  160;  eomparcd  with  the  religion  of  Christ,  102;  its  disregard  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  iiL  4 ;  its  eitemal  goremment,  worship,  &c.,  18 ;  its  state  in 
the  ninth  century,  15. 

Papal  bull  against  Count  Raymond,  a  curious  one,  ii.  877. 

Papal  gOTcmment,  phenomenon  of  the,  ii.  ISO;  its  rise  and  progress,  148;  its 
▼arious  usurpations,  iii.  II;  iu  ssle  of  benefices  and  offices,  12;  its  multiplied 
oppressions,  81. 

Paris,  MaUhew,  quoted,  or  referred  to,  ii.  102,  105—109,  117,  119,  120,  122, 
128, 129. 

Pastoral  office,  the  scriptural  one  described,  i.  205,  6. 

Paterines,  of  Italy,  some  account  of,  ii.  253  ;  their  numbers,  255  ;  their  meetings 
described,  256 ;  contrast  between  their  lives  and  their  catholic  neighbours,  257. 

Patriarch,  origin  of  the  title,  L  485. 

Patrimony  of  the  church,  what  it  origioally  was,  i.  489. 

Paul,  the  Apostle,  principal  features  of  his  history,  i.  110;  his  first  apostolic  journey, 
111;  hit  second  tour,  112;  success  of  his  ministry,  128;  his  conflict  at  Ephesus, 
188 ;  visits  Tyre,  185 ;  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  and  contest  with  the  Jews  there, 
187 ;  his  residence  at  Rome,  187 ;  his  travels  continued,  188 ;  bis  death,  189 ; 
account  of  his  writings,  151  ;  his  prediction  of  Antichrist,  541. 

Paulicians,  history  of  the  sect,  ii.  179--184 ;  were  not  Manichsans,  180, 1 ;  dread- 
fully persecuted,  188—5. 

Paulicians,  some  account  of  the  sect  of.  iL  179;  summary  of  their  creed,  181 ;  at- 
tempt  a  restoration  of  primitive  Christianity,  182 ;  perKcotion  and  violent  death 
of  Constantine  Sylvanus  and  his  brethren,  183  ;  Simeon,  their  persecutor,  con- 
verted, 188;  falsely  accused  of  Manichmsm,  225. 

Pelagius,  some  account  of  his  opinions,  i«  459 ;  state  of  the  church  after  broaching 
his  heresy,  ii.  12. 

Perrin,  John  Paul,  his  history  of  the  FdtKiow,  or  Waldenses,  quoted,  iL  424»&c.,480. 

Peripatetics,  the  sect  of,  their  philosophy,  i.  80. 

Persecutions  of  the  primitive  Christians,  i.  814,820 ;  under  the  Emperor  Diocle- 
tian, 881. 

Perth,  in  Scotland,  destruction  and  spoliation  there  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
iii.  427. 

Pharisees,  tbeir  tenets  ezphuned,  i.  47. 

Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France,  his  immense  becjuests  to  the  church,  ii.  874 

Philip  II,  of  Spain,  commencement  of  his  reign,  iiu  855 ;  striking  traits  in  bis  cha- 
racter, 857. 

Philosophy,  Grecian  and  Oriental,  delineated,  L  28;  its  mixtures,  88. 

Piedmont,  valleys  of,  described,  ii.  185  and  416 ;  a  scene  of  dreadful  persecution,  615. 

Pionessa,  Marquiaof,  justifies  his  persecution  of  the  Waldenses,  iL  582. 

Pilgrimages  to  Rome,  strictures  on,  ii.  19. 

Pius  v..  Pope,  his  efforts  to  gain  over  Elisabeth,  Queen  of  England,  iii.  523 ;  his 
character,  524 ;  determination  to  destroy  the  protectants,  525. 

Planta,  Mr.,  his  History  of  Switwrland  quoted,  ii.  27. 

Platonists,  their  philosophy  described,  i.  81. 

Pliny,  his  letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  t  194;  his  remarks  on  the  Druids, 
438-40. 

Poland,  declaration  concerning  the  Waldenses  there,  ii.  608;  subscription  in  their 
behalf,  605 ;  fury  of  the  catholics  against  them,  609. 

Pole,  Cardinal,  bis  arrival  in  England  firom  Rome,  iii.  502 ;  his  death,  507. 

Pontificate  of  Paul  III.  described,  iii.  293. 

Pope,  origin  of  the  name,  i.  486  ;  claims  of  bis  supremacy,  487 ;  and  infallibility, 
488 ;  rise  of  the  temporal  power  of  the,  517  ;  scandalous  contentions  among- the 
popes,  ii.  95 ;  the  abuse  of  their  power,  503 ;  their  intolerable  pride  and  arro- 
gance, iii.  7  ;  their  blasphemy,  8 ;  claim  authority  over  kings  and  emperors,  9 ; 
sovereigns  deposed  by  them,  20 ;  tbeir  infallibility  a  nonentity,  21 ;  profligate 
character  of  some  of  them,  289, 291,  519. 
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Popes  of  Rome,  their  claim  to  supremacy  questioned*  UL  475 ;  general  i 

in  it,  47fi. 

Popery,  what  it  was  during  the  eighth  century,  i.  535 ;  its  true  cbaraetav  >*^  J^^- 
Po]ycarp»  bishop  of  Smyrna,  his  testimony  of  the  Apostles,  L  15& ;  and  martyrdom, 

212. 
Prayers  for  the  dead,  when  first  introduced,  i.  924. 
Presbyterianism  and  Episcopacy  compared,  iii.  657« 

Prierias*8  atuusk  on  Luther,  iii.  Id9;  his  work  re^published  by  Lvtfaer«  140. 
Priests,  their  reason  for  withholding  the  Bible  finom  the  eommon  peopki  liL  38* 
Priesthood,  turbulence  of  the  catholic,  i.  995;  itsrapacity»  490. 
Primacy  of  Canterbury,  contest  for,  ii.  99,  117. 
Printing,  the  art  of,  introduced,  iL  501. 

Prophecy,  its  importance  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  L  OQl 
Protectorate  of  Cromwell  favourable  to  the  Paritaos,  iii.  657- 
Protestante  in   France,  an  edict  of  toleration  granted  them,  liL  271 ;  war  between 

them  and  the  catholics,  272;  dreadful  massacre  on  Bartfaoknew'today,806— 6; 

their  imprudent  conduct,  319 ;  those  in  £oglaiid  prerented  from  emigraiing, 

583. 
Prynne  publishes  his  Hiitriomastiz,  iiL  577. 
Puritans,  primitive,  churches  formed  of,  i.  905»  468 ;  a  eaaon  of  the  Govncil  of  Nice 

relating  to  their  churehes,  464 ;  their  state  in  the  time  of  Qneen  Elittbeth,  iiL 

582 ;  how  described  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson*  560,  npie. 
Pyrenees,  geographical  description  of*  ii.  411. 

QuADRATus,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Athens,  wrote  an  Apology  £or  the  Chastiaiis, 
1.205. 

Rankin,  Dr.,  his  History  of  Prance  quoted,  ii.  206, mis, 234,  Mfa; 

Raymond,  Roger,  some  account  of,  ii.  286  ;  his  interview  wiib  the  JCiagof  Amgon, 

288 ;  his  imprisonment  and  death,  292. 
Raymond  VI.,  Count  of  Toulouse,  favours  the  Albigenses,  ii.  283,  297 ;  his  history 

pursued,  296  ',  how  treated  by  Pope  Innocent  IIL,  312 ;  his  return  to  Ton- 

louse,  329. 
Raymond  VII.  establishes  himself  in  the  government,  ii.  864  y  his  anzie^  to  be  re- 

conciled  to  the  church,  379  ;  he  sues  for  peaces  391 ;  signs  the  tiealy  of  Psris, 

892 ',  his  abject  submission,  893 ;  and  treacherous  conduct*  897  *  hedeehunes  war 

against  France,  but  is  worsted,  404—^. 
Reformation,  its  introduction  into  Bohemia,  iii.  61 ;  and  progicas  ftbare,  68;  its 

progress   in  Switaerland,  225;  introduction  into   France*    260;    coBcurrsnt 

causes  of,  263 ;  its  progress  in  France,  264—288;  in  the  Netherlands,  868 ;  rise 

and  prevalence  of  it  in  England,  479. 
Reformers,  the,  ill-instructed  on  the  sulgeot  of  toleration*  iiL  241. 
Reinier,  the  inquisitor,  his  description  of  the  Albigenaes  and  Waldcnaes,  Ii*  374f 

432,473. 
Relics,  superstitious  worship  of,  i.  506 ;  reflections  on,  509,549 ;  sale  o^  iL  2L 
Religion  of  the  Indians  and  Celts,  i.  24 ;  of  the  Persians  and  JBgyptian^  26  ;  iacA^ 

ciency  of  their  systems,  27* 
Religion,  scriptural,  the  test  of  true  and  false*  L  809 ;  grounds  claimed  for  a  national 

establishment  of,  865. 
Resurrection  of  the  body,  heresy  concerning  it  among  the  Corinthians*  L  177. 
Revenues  of  the  church,  origin  of*  i«  884. 
Richwd  I. ,  King  of  England,  some  aooount  of*  ii.  96,  101. 
Rich,  Edmund^  raised  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  but  quits  it  in  disgust,  iL  118» 
Rites  of  popery,  ii.  148 ;  use  of  the  cross  and  erueifiz*  149 ;  worship  of  the  Virgin 

Mary,  150 ;  relics,  and  invocation  of  saints  and  legends*  151  i  pufigBUKT*  152 ; 

confession  and  absolution,  158 ;  transubstantiation,  154 :  ezoommuniatKoaad 

interdict,  156;  the  inquisition,  157;  festivals  and  ceremonies,  206. 
Robinson,  Mr.  John,  the  father  of  English  independency*  ilL  684 
Robinson*  Robert,  his  Ecclesiastical  Researches  quoted*  L  55.  nofe,  296, 80^  323* 

Mcte;  iL  146,  192;  his  preface  to  CIaude*s  Essay  quoted*  ]17,noff ;  hisi 

of  the  Paterines,  253,  254*  noU,  265—9*  857,  411. 
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Roman  empire,  its  prodigious  extent  at  the  birth  of  Chritt,  i.  12 ;  number  of  its  sub- 
jects, 18;  the  nations  beyond  it,  14;  religion  of,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  i.  21  ; 
und«>  Severus,  818 ;  calamitous  state  of,  815. 

Rome,  the  church  of,  error  reetified  conoerning  it,  i.  296;  its  history,  297;  its 
first  bishops,  296;  began  to  judaize,  299 ;  its  union  and  order,  299;  its  taws, 
800 ;  ecclesiastical  system  introduced,  SOI ;  Mosheim's  account  of  it,  902 ;  sub- 
jection of  England  to  it,  ii.  46. 

Rome,  competition  for  the  bishopric  of,  i.  897 ;  the  city  beueged  by  the  Goths,  419 ; 
the  saddng  of  it  by  the  Goths,  421 ;  the  empire  partitioned  into  kingdoms,  422; 
reflections  on  the  sacking  of  the  city  by  the  Goths,  421 ,  note. 

Romish  church,  its  clergy  compared  to  locusts  and  scorpions,  i.  545 ;  testimony  of 
Mr.  Blanco  White,  547. 

Romano,  John,  how  he  tortured  the  Waldenses  in  France,  li.  521. 

Rosary  in  the  Romish  church,  some  curious  particulars  of,  ii.  838. 

Sacrificis  used  in  the  worship  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  i.  22 — 3. 

Saddnceea,  their  tenets  described,  i.  48. 

Saints,  regulations  concerning  the  canonization  ot,  ii.  197. 

Saintes,'  bishop  of,  his  diabolical  advice  to  Prince  Louis,  ii.  865* 

Salc^  Mr.,  bis  Koran  referred  to,  i.  526,  7. 

Saluoes,  Duke  of  Savoy's  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of,  ii.  555. 

Samaritans,  their  tenets  explained,  i.  58. 

Sandys,  Sir  E.,  his  striking  picture  of  popery,  1*554. 

Sanhedrim,  the,  a  national  council  of  the  Jews,  i.  42. 

Savoy,  Duke  of,  his  marriage  with  Margaret  of  France,  ii.  538 ;  his  pacific  letter  to 

the  Waldenses,  616. 
Saf  oy,  Victor  Amadeus,  Duke  of,  his  edict  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Waldenses, 
IL  658  ;  memorials  against  that  edict,  655  ;  the  duke*s  second  edict,  661 1  letter 
fW>m  him  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  66&— 74. 
Saxons,  state  of  Britain  under  their  yoke,  ii.  4 ;  their  character  and  religion^  9. 
Scotland,  narrative  of  the  reformation  there,  iii.  408 ;  its  commencement,  411 ;  pro- 
cession of  St.  Giles,  in  Edinburgh,  412 ;  the  reformers  enter  into  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  417 ;  consternation  of  the  papal  party,  419  ;  the  last  martyr 
burnt  in  Scotland,  Walter  MOn,  iii.  420;  demands  of  the  friends  of  reform,. 
421 ;  letter  of  remonstrance  from  the  congregation  to  the  nobles  of,  429. 
Scone,  near  Perth,  destruction  of  the  abb^  of,  iii.  487. 
Scottish  clergy  not  allowed  to  officiate  in  England,  ii.  27. 
Sectaries  of  Bulgaria  and  the  south  of  France,  union  of,  ii.  378. 
Sees,  eedeaiastical,  sale  of,  li.  95. 

Selden,  Mr.,  his  History  of  Tithes  quoted  or  referred  to,  i.  492. 
Sens,  oouncU  of,  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the  Albigenses,  ii.  871. 
Sergius,  a  PauUcian,  aome  account  of,  ii.  184. 
Sextus  V. ,  Pope,  specimen  of  his  insolence,  iii.  295. 
Sherlock,  Bishop,  his  comparison  of  Christ  and  Mahomet,  i.  581. 
Sibthorpe,  Dr. ,  his  siermon,  entitled  "  Apostolic  Obedience,"  iii.  570. 
Silvester,  Bishop  of  Rome^  ratifies  the  decrees  and  canons  of  the  Xioene  council, 

i.849. 
Simeon,  Cleophas,  his  martjrrdom,  i.  203. 

Simon  de  Montfort,  an  Englishman,  commands  the  crusading  army  against  the 
Albigenses,  ii.  291  ;  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Minerva,  800 ;  lays  siege  to  the 
Castle  of  Termes,  801 ;  cruel  deaths  of  the  besieged,  802 ;  his  attack  on  the 
Castle  of  Cabere^  804 ;  siege  of  Lavaur,  805  ;  his  employment  of  "  the  cat,** 
806 ;  siege  of  Toulouse,  807  ;  his  defeat,  808 ;  disagreement  with  the  pope,  and 
others,  809 ;  reflections  on  his  exploits,  818 ;  his  conquest  of  Toulouse,  527  ; 
his  death,  888. 
Sinai,  Mount,  the  covenant  of,  abolished,  i.  166. 

Sisinnius,  a  bishop  of  the  Kovatianists,  his  character,  i.  467  ;  and  death,  469. 
Sismondi,  M. ,  his  History  of  the  Crusades  against  the  Albigenses  quoted,  ii.  276,  &c. 
Slavery  in  ^Europe  in  the  sixth  century,  li.  18 ;  English  slaves  exposed  for  sale  at 

Rmne,  14. 
Socrates,  the  historian,  his  remarks  on  the  council  of  Nice,  i.  348. 
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Some,  Dr.,  Iiis  trcAttie  againtl  the  puritant  «id  othtrt,  iii*  091  ;  bn  aeoDinir  of  the 

rnialMpdtli  in  London,  022. 
Smith«y,  Mr.,  quoted,  it.  225,  note,  886. 
Spdn,  the  Moon  and  Jews  banished  ftt>m,  li.  869 ;  introduotlon  of  the  inqunifion 

there«  416. 
Spalatinus,  George,  some  eooountof,  iii.  167;  Luther^  advieeto  bias,  168^ 
Spelman'ft  ConciKa,  quoted  or  referred  to,  ii.  19, 20,  fl6, 28^  86^  41, 4<  51, 59,68. 
Stephen,  Pope,  forget  a  letter  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  i  516. 
Stephen,  King  of  England,  his  unhappy  reign  and  death,  if.  €5. 
StilHngileet's  Orlgines  Briunnies»  quoted  or  referred  to,  i.  458^  45a 
Stoles,  philosophy  of  that  sect,  i.  80. 
Superstitions  of  the  aneient  Romans,  i.  24. 
Supreme  Being,  superstitious  views  of,  among  the  heathen,  i.  15. 
Swiss  ambassadors,  their  memorial  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  ii.  665;  letter  to  the 

ehurohes  of  the  TalleySyOdd;  from  the  Waldensian  pastors  to  them,  667. 
Symeon,  St.,  some  aoeonnt  of  that  fanatic,  i.  503. 
Synod  at  York,  ii.  86;  at  Merfeon,  in  Surrey,  127. 

Tacxtus,  his  Annah  quoted  or  rsl^rred  to,  i.  448. 

Tertullian,  account  of,  i.  241 ;  his  publications,  242;  errors  preralent  io  hBi  cfane, 
244 ;  his  writings  on  the  resurrection,  945;  accusations  against  the  Christians  in 
his  day,  251  $  their  loyalty  defended,  252;  remarks  on  his  writings,  2S5. 

Test  and  Corporation  Act,  when  passed,  and  why,  Iii.  668. 

Tetsel,  John,  a  Dominican  friar,  preaches  op  indulgenees,  iii.  109 ;  and  is  opposed  by 
Luther,  ill. 

Theophxlus,  of  Antioch,  account  of,  and  his  writings,  I.  22B;  extract  fVon,  229. 

Theodore,  arehbi^op  of  Canterbury,  his  high  character  and  death,  ii.  17. 

Theodosius,  the  Roman  emperor,  his  reign,!.  405. 

Theodoret  quoted,  as  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  Britain,  i.  446. 

Thessaloniea,  preaching  of  the  Gospel  there,  i.  1 15—119. 

Thuanus,  some  account  of,  ii.  348 ;  hn  account  of  Peter  Waldo,  951  ;  his  narrative 
of  the  persecution  of  the  Waldenses,  51 1^22. 

Tindal,  William,  one  of  the  relbrmers,  some  aceount  of,  iii  466 ;  translates  the 
Bible,  and  is  burnt,  469.  » 

Tithes,  their  origin  and  history,  !.  490;  resistance  to  the  payment  of  ^em,  492 ; 
claimed  as  a  divine  right,  ii.  195. 

Toland's  History  of  the  Druids  quoted,  i.  489. 

Toleration,  extent  of  it  in  England  in  the  reien  of  Edward  VI.,  iH.  491. 

Trajan,  the  Roman  emperor,  his  reigo,  i.  1&;  P1iny*ft  letter  to  htm,  194;  and  his 
answer,  195 ;  narrowly  escapes  destruction  at  Antioch,  199 ;  his  ediet  ques- 
tioned, 206. 

Transubstantiation,  the  principles  on  which  established,  i.  548:  impugned  by  Wydiflle, 
iii.  89. 

Turner,  Sharon,  quoted,  ii.  49, 57,  tiofe.  111,  165,  184. 

Ulric,  the  first  canonised  saint,  ii.  196. 

United  Brethren  of  Bohemia,  account  of,  iii.  90 ;  their  persecution,  92 ;  the  kfaig's 
edict  against  them,  98 ;  execution  of  six  of  them,  94 ;  abstract  of  their  his- 
tory, 96. 

Urban,  Pope,  his  contest  with  William  Rufus  and  Anselm,  ii.  54. 

Usher,  Archbishop,  his  writings  quoted  or  referred  to,  i.  454,  459, 460 ;  ii.  449. 

Valeos,  the  Roman  emperor,  his  reign,  L  404. 
Vaudois.     See  Waldenm. 

Vaughan,  Mr.,  his  Stuart  Dynasty  quoted,  iii.  686. 
Vettius  Epigathua,  an  account  of,  and  his  martyrdom,  i.  217. 
Victor  Amadeus  II.,  Duke  of  Saxony,  persecuted  the  Waldenses,  ii«  617. 
Vienne,  in  France,  persecutions  there,  i.  217. 

Voluire,  M.,  his  General  History  quoted  or  referred  to,  L  595  :  ii.  179.  £35.  S6SL 
406,  428, 425,  note,  4W1.  ,  ,^^^ 
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WikLDKMan,  their  origin»  ii.  406;  derivation  of  the  term,  409;  eaUed  anaboptistSf 
410;  their  mode  of  receiving  converts,  411 ;  the  inquisition  introduced  among 
them,  414;  papal  bull  issued  for  the  purpose,  415;  a  colony  of  them  iu  Cal«w 
kria,  421 ;  martyrdom  of  many  in  Paris,  423 ;  are  numerous  in  Germany,  42B ; 
extensive  diffusion  of  their  tenets,  429  ;  what  their  tenets  were,  431 ;  Reioerius, 
the  inquisitor's,  account  of  them,  432-6 ;  a  second  inquisitor's  account  of  them, 
487;  ^neaa  Sylvius^s  account  of  them,  442;  Claudius  Seisselius's  account  of 
them,  444—9;  they  are  claimed  by  different  sects,  451 ;  opinions  as  to  which 
sect  they  belonged,  456 ;  affinity  between  them  and  the  Dutch  baptists,  457  « 
testimonies  ooDcemins  their  pastors,  459;  testimony  of  Milton  as  to  their- 
tenets,  461 ;  their  apologies,  463—8 ;  testimony  of  those  sent  to  convert  them« 
468;  what  Francis  I.  was  told  of  them,  469  ;  and  Louis  XII.  King  of  France, 
470 ;  Thuanus*s  testimony  on  their  tenets,  471 ;  and  Reinerius  Saccfao,472; 
their  mode  of  ingratiating  themselves,  and  teaching  the  word  of  God,  474 ; 
Gretsor,  the  Jesuit,  on  their  tenets,  475 ;  (£oolampadius*s  testimony  of  Ihem, 
476  ;  Luther's,  477  ;  Theodore  Beza's  testimony  of  them,  477 ;  Bollinger's, 
478;  Monsieur  De  VignauK*,  479 ;  John  Chaangnon's,  480 ;  first  confession 
of  faith,  481 ;  a  second  confession,  482;  a  third  confession,  484;  their  senti- 
ments on  baptism,  485  ;  their  peaceable  conduct,  and  protection  from  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  48^7 ;  the  inquisition  attempted  to  be  introduced  among  them,  488  } 
they  are  protected  by  their  landlords,  490 ;  horrible  sacrifice  of  them,  491 ; 
those  resident  in  France  sue  for  protection  to  Xjouis  XL,  492  ;  three  thousand 
of  them  put  to  death  at  one  time  in  the  south  of  France,  495;  those  in  Pied- 
moat  repulse  their  invaders,  497  ;  their  numbers  in  1530, 499 ;  martyrdom  of 
Martin  Gonin,  one  of  them,  502 ;  articles  drawn  up  at  the  assembly  in  An- 
grofpie,  506  ;  Daniel  of  Valence  and  John  of  Moulines  sent  into  Bohemia,  507 ; 
their  return,  508;  remarkable  speech  of  Nicholas  Aliens  in  tiieir  behalf,  513 ; 
Francis  I.  saspends  proceedings  against  them  in  Franee»  615 ;  renewed  persecu- 
tion of  them  ;  517  ;  their  villages  burned,  517;  their  cause  reheard,  522;  re-. 
newed  persecution  by  Pope  Pius  IV.,  523 ;  horrible  atrocities  of  Penza  towards 
them,  aod  martyrdom  of  Marson,  525 ;  their  letter  detailing  their  cruel  perse- 
cutions, 527 ;  martyrdom  of  Lewis  Pascal,  529 ;  inquisition  in  Piedmont,531  ; 
martyrdom  of  Jeffery  Varnigle,  532 ;  their  appeal  for  toleration,  535 ;  account 
of  the  valley  of  Perouse,  536 ;  they  petition  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  send  a 
letter  to  his  Duchess,  588 ;  treachery  of  the  Savoyard  general  towards  them, 
539 ;  they  repulse  their  enemies,  541  ;  Elector  Palatine  s  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  543;  they  are  protected  by  the  Duke,  549;  five  hundred  familiea 
driven  into  exile,  557 ;  persecution  renewed,  558 ;  Order  of  Gastaldo,  narra- 
tive of  the  massacre  in  April,  1655,561;  Sieur  du  Petit  Bourg's  attempted 
vindication,  565;  defection  of  Peter  Gros  and  Francis  Aguit,  567 ;  the 
council  of  Zurich  address  the  states-general  on  their  behalf,  573  ;  mediation  of 
theflwiss  cantons  in  their  behalf,  591 ;  grievances  of  the  treaty  of  Pignerol,593  ; 
six  thousand  of  them  put  to  death  in  1&5,  615  ;  Swiss  cantons  again  interpose 
in  their  behalf,  623 ;  they  remonstrate  with  their  persecutors,  625;  fiiilure  of 
their  negotiation,  627 ;  deliberations  of  the  several  Swiss  communities,  629;  a 
fresh  edict  against  them,  631 ;  their  reasons  for  opposing  it,  633 ;  they  prepare  to 
resist  the  enemy,  635 ;  cruelties  of  the  invaders,  637 ;  their  surrender,  and 
cruelty  of  their  enemies,  639;  overtures  of  peace  by  the  enemy,  641 ;  they  are 
treacherously  imprisoned,  643;  dispersion  of  their  children,  644;  their  suffer- 
ing in  prison  and  liberation,  645 ;  Dr.  Burnet's  testimony  of  them,  647,  note ; 
letters  from  them  to  the  Swiss  commissioners,  657 ;  their  further  letters  to  the 
Swiss  ambassadors,  663,  &c. 

Waldenses  and  Albigenses  i.  478 ;  cruelty  towards  a  company  of,  ii.  67. 

Waldo,  Peter,  of  Lyons,  his  conversion,  ii.  285 ;  his  translation  of  the  Gospels, 
236 ;  his  disciples,  237  ;  their  persecution,  238 ;  canons  issued  against  them, 
240  ;  Thuanus's  account  of  his  disciples,  248. 

White,  Mr.  Blanco,  on  the  papal  church,  i.  549;  of  baptism,  550;  his  reflections 
on  their  notions,  and  on  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  551 ,  on  convents,  552 ;  ac- 
count of  his  own  family,  553. 

William  the  Conqueror,  his  conduct  towards  the  English  clergy,  ii.  49. 
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Williain  the  Second  (Rufiit),  loinc  eccouht  of  hit  eonduet*  end  Abselin,  ii.  53;  m. 
breach  between  tbero,  5&, 

WilliAm,  Prince  of  Oranfe»  ascends  the  throne  of  England,  iii.  67<k. 

Whitgift,  Archbishop,  eiploits  ofy  iii.  543;  sufferings  of  the  puritans  under  his 
primacy,  552. 

Woden,  ancestor  of  the  Saxons,  ii.  9. 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  his  pride  and  fall,  iii.  445,  &c. 

World,  the  end  expected  in  the  tenth  century,  ii.  196. 

Worntt,  a  diet  convoked  there  on  Luther's  account,  iii.  220l 

Worsbip^will,  inimical  to  Christianity,  i.  363. 

Wydiffe,  John,  biography  of,  iii.  23 ,  bis  attacks  on  the  begging  friars,  25 ;  choaen 
warden  of  Canterbury  Hall,  Oxford,  26  ;  opposes  the  pope's  daim  to  tribute. 
27  ;  loaes  the  wardenahip,  2B ;  delivers  lectures  at  Oxford,  39 ;  attacks  the 
papal  system,  30—32 ;  is  persecuted  by  th«  clergy,  33 ;  his  trial  at  St.  PauFs, 
35 ;  his  illness,  36;  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  97  ;  opposition  raised  against  its 
publication,  ^ ;  he  is  cited  before  the  archbishop,  41 ;  his  retirement,  43 ;  bis 
death  and  character,  44 ;  his  disciples  termed  Lollards,  45. 

ZisKA,  John,  of  Bohemia,  his  singular  hisl6ry,  iii.  87. 
Zuinglius,  Ulric,  the  Swiss  reformer,  bis  biography,  iii.  145. 


T.  C.  SarUI,  Printer,  107,  St.  Msrtla*s  Lane. 
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